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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


This  third  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology  diflFera 
from  preceding  editions,  mainly  by  containing  a  new  division; 
which  occnrs  in  the  second  volume,  under  the  title — "  Part 
VIII.,  Congruities." 

By  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
had  originally  intended  to  write,  under  the  title  of  "Summary 
*nd  Conclusion,"  a  division  having  for  its  purpose  "to  bring 
the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a  foCus : ''  believing  that 
"  the  harmony  that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the 
doctrines  elaborated  in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  their  truth.''  When  I  began  to  prepare  the 
second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  I  looked  forward  to 
fulfilling  this  intention,  which  disturbed  health  had  before 
obliged  me  to  abandon.  Eventually,  however,  I  left  the 
additional  part  unwritten — partly  because  the  work  had 
already  become  too  bulky,  and  partly  because  I  thought  that 
the  harmonies  I  proposed  to  point  out  were  so  conspicuous 
that  all  readers  would  perceive  them. 

This  last  reason  proved  to  be  ill-grounded.  Par  from  re- 
cognizing the  harmonies  which  I  thought  conspicuous,  sundry 
critics  have  enlarged  on  the  incongruities.  In  a  review  pub- 
lished in  the  Academy  for  April  1,  1873,  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick 
speaks  of  "  the  mazy  inconsistency  of  his  [my]  metaphysical 
results."  Similarly,  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  for  the  2 1st  of 
June,  1873,  asserts  that  "Mr.  Spencer's  system  has  the 
incurable  defect  of  fundamental  incoherence."  Prof.  Green, 
also,  in  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  December,  1877,  and  March,  1878,  devotes  much 
space  to  showing,  as  he  thinks,  that  my  views  are  not 
coherent.  Thus  I  find  it,  if  hot  necessary,  at  any  I'at^ 
deoirable,  to  fulfil  my  first  intention. 
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It  is  a  common  remark  that  where  party  feeling,  political 
or  theological,  runs  high,  ono  who,  believing  that  neither 
side  is  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong,  declines  to  commit 
himself  entirely  to  either,  is  usually  looked  upon  by  both 
with  suspicion,' if  not  with  aversion.  And  it  is  curious  to 
see  how,  analogously,  in  a  controversy  so  remote  in  its  issues 
from  human  interests  as  that  between  Realism  and  Idealism, 
the  enunciation  of  a  view  which  recognizes  an  element  of 
truth  in  each,  seems  to  beget  antipathy  rather  than  sympathy. 
The  adherents  of  either  doctrine,  believing  that  it  is 
entirely  true  or  entirely  false,  are  averse  to  a  conciliation 
which  requires  any  sacrifice.  Surrender  of  a  part  of  their 
doctrine  is  almost  as  offensive  to  their  amour  prapre  as 
surrender  of  the  whole ;  and  the  proposer  of  it  is  censured 
all  round. 

Recognizing,  thus,  the  disfavour  with  which  both 
Realists  and  Idealists  naturally  regard  that  Transfigured 
Realism  which  accepts  from  each  a  moiety  of  his  doctrine 
but  rejects  the  rest,  I  scarcely  expect  that  where  they  before 
discovered  only  incongruities,  this  new  division  will  show 
them  that  there  are  congruities.  I  can  do  no  more  than 
exhibit  these,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  apparent  to 
all  who  have  not  yet  committed  themselves  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  1  may  add  that  inability  to  recognize  these 
congruities  admits  of  two  interpretations,  conveniently  sug- 
gested by  a  simile  which  I  have  before  employed  in  another 
relation.  Taken  at  different  angles  from  the  same  object, 
the  two  photographs  placed  in  a  stereoscope,  when  first 
viewed,  not  unfrequently  form  a  confused  double  image ; 
but  after  persevering  contemplation,  most  observers  find 
them  suddenly  unite  into  a  single  clear  representation  of  the 
object.  Meanwhile,  there  are  some  eyes  which  to  the  last 
fail  in  combining  them;  and  to  which  they  continuously 
appear  conflicting  and  confused. 

London^  October,   1880. 
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WoRDS^  are  somesrhat  strained  in  their  meanings  hj  calling 
that  a  Second  Edition,  of  which  the  new  portion  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  old  portion  in  amount ;  as  happens  with  this 
volnme,  and  as  will  happen  with  its  successor.  Of  the  five 
Parts  here  bound  together,  the  two  that  have  previously  ap- 
peared cover  217  pages ;  while  the  three  that  now  appear  for 
the  first  time  cover  425  pages. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  sundry  of  the  cardinal  ideas 
contained  in  this  work  were  enunciated  many  years '  ago, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  When,  in  1855,  the  First  Edition 
of  The  Principles  of  Psychology  was  issued,  it  had  to  en- 
counter a  public  opinion  almost  universally  adverse.  The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  everjrwhere  implied  in  it,  was  at  that 
time  ridiculed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  frowned  upon  even 
in  the  scientific  world.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  work, 
passed  over,  or  treated  with  but  small  respect,  by  re- 
viewers, received  scarcely  any  attention;  and  its  contents 
remained  unknown  save  to  the  select  few.  The  great  change 
of  attitude  towards  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  general, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made 
the  Doctrine  of  Mental  Evolution  seem  less  unacceptable ; 
and  one  result  has  been  that  the  leading  conceptions  set 
forth  in  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  have  of  late  .obtained 
considerable  currency.  In  France,  some  of  them  have  been 
made  known  incidentally  by  the  treatise  of  M.  Taine,  De 
l^LiielllgetLoe;  and  the  lucid  exposition  of  Prof.  Ribot   in 
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his  Psychologie  Anglaise  Oantemporaine,  has  presented  them 
all  in  a  systematic  form.  In  England,  they  have  spread 
through  various  channels.  Among  these  I  may  more  espe- 
cially name  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  by 
Dr.  Maudsley,  the  first  division  of  which  work  is  pervaded 
by  them.  As  most  of  those  who  will  read  this  Second 
Edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  never  saw  the  First 
Edition,  and  cannot  now  get  access  to  it ;  and  as,  in  Parts 
III.  and  IV.,  they  will  meet  with  ideas  that  have  been 
already  made,  in  the  ways  indicated,  more  or  less  familiar 
to  them;  it  is  needful  that  I  should  state  these  facts  to 
prevent  misapprehensions. 

Part  v.,  which  closes  this  volume,  is  the  Part  referred  to 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  -the  First  Edition, 
as  omitted  for  the  reasons  given.  In  now  fulfilling  the  half- 
promise  there  made,  eventually  to  add  it  to  the  rest,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
have  elapsed,  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  it  has  assumed  a 
much  higher  development. 

The  long  delays  in  the  issues  of  the  successive  portions  of 
this  work,  have  arisen  in  part  from  distm^banccs  of  health  that 
have  from  time  to  time  compelled  me  to  desist  fix>m  work,  and 
m  part  from  the  continuous  attention  taken  in  arranging  and 
superintending  a  systematic  collection  of  mateiials  for  the  JVtn- 
ctples  of  Sociology  J  presently  to  be  commenced*  I  have  reason 
to  hope  that  neither  of  these  causes  will  operate  so  seriously  in 
delaying  the  issue  of  the  numbers  which  are  to  compose  the 
gecond  volume. 

London,  December^  1879 
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The  four  parts  of  which  this  work  consists,*  though  intimately 
related  to  each  other  as  different  views  of  the  same, great 
aggregate  of  phenomena,  are  yet,  in  the  main,  severally  in- 
dependent and  complete  in  themselves*  The  particular 
serial  arrangement  in  which  they  should  be  presented,  has 
consequently  been  in  great  measure  a  question  of  general 
expediency;  and  while  the  order  I  have  chosen  is  ono 
which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advantageous,  it  is 
not  one  which  all  readers  are  bound  to  follow.  A  brief 
characterization  of  each  part,  will  enable  every  one  to  de- 
cide for  himself  which  he  may  best  commence  with.f 

The  Greneral  Analysis  (of  which  the  essential  portion  was 
originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October, 
1853,  under  the  title  of  "The  Universal  Postulate,''  and  re- 
appears here  with  additional  arguments  and  explanations) 
is  an  inquiry  concerning  the  basis  of  our  intelligence.  Its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  all 
modes  of  consciousness  constituting  knowledge  proper — 
knowledge  of  the  highest  validity. 

The  Special  Analysis  has  for  its  aim,  to  resolve  each 
species  of  cognition  into  its  components.  Commencing  with 
the  most  involved  ones,  it  seeks  by  successive  decomposi- 

*  The  number  of  parts  is  now  greatly  increased :  this  volame  contains 
five,  and  the  second  Tolnme  will  contain  four. 

t  The  order  has  now  been  wholly  changed  :  the  two  parts  immediately 
named  as  coming  firsts  being  relegated  to  the  seoond  Tolame. 
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tions  to  reduce  cognitions  of  every  order  to  ttose  of  tlxe 
BJmplest  kind ;  and  bo,  fioall;  to  make  apparent  the  com- 
mon natare  of  nil  thought,  and  disclose  its  ultimate  con* 
BtituentB, 

WMle  these  analytical  parts  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
intelligence  sabjectirely,  and,  as  a  ueoesaary  coasf<quence, 
■re  confined  to  human  intelligence;  the  synthetical  parts 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  intelligence  objectively,  and  so 
include  not  human  intelligence  only,  but  intelligence  onder 
every  form. 

The  General  Synthesis,  setting  oat  vith  an  abstract  atat^ 
ment  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  every  living  organ- 
ism and  the  external  world,  and  arguing  that  alt  vital 
actions  whatever,  mental  and  bodUy,  must  be  expressible 
in  terms  of  this  relation ;  proceeds  to  formolatc,  in  sach 
terms,  the  sacoessive  phases  of  progressing  Life,  considered 
apart  from  our  conventtooal  classificationa  of  them.'^ 

And  the  Special  Synthesis,  after  exhibiting  that  gradual 
difforentiation  of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  which 
accompanies  the  evolution  of  Life  in  general,  goes  on  to  de- 
velop, in  its  application  to  psychical  life  in  particular,  the 
doctrine  which  the  previous  part  sets  forth  :  describing  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  the  different  modes  of  Intelligence,  in 
terms  of  the  ndation  which  obtains  between  inner  and  outer 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  analytical  divisions  are  much 
less  readable  than  the  synthetical  ones.  Hence,  while  all 
who  are  accustomed  to  stadiee  of  an  abstract  character  are 
recommended  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  parts  stand, 
OS  being  that  most  conducive  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  Bystem  in  its  ensemble ;  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
mental  philosophy  may,  perhaps,  more  advantageously  begin 
with  Parts  III.  and  IV. :  returning  to  Parts  I.  and  U. 
ehoold  they  feel  sufficiently  interested  to  do  so. 

*  A  portiaa  of  the  Fart  tha>  deicribed,  ii  bow  ombodied  in  TAe  Priiteiptm 
•/*  BMogf. 
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Bespecidng  the  execution  of  the  work^  I  may  aaj  that  in 
anndry  ways  it  falls  mach  short  of  my  wishes.  There  are 
places  in  which  the  argument  is  incompletely  carried  out ; 
places  in  which^from  inadequate  explanation^  there  is  an  appa- 
rent incongruity  between  the  statements  there  made  and  those 
made  elsewhere;  and  there  are^  I  fear,  places  where  the 
form  of  expression  is  not  so  precise  as  it  should  be.  Add  to 
which,  that  in  treating  under  several  separate  aspects  a 
subject  so  extensive^  I  have  perhaps  erred  in  attempting 
too  much;  and  have  so  devoted  neither  thought  enongh 
nor  space  enough  to  any  one  of  the  several  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  is  presented. 

While,  however,  I  am  conscious  that  the  work  contains 
many  more  imperfections  than  it  would  have  done  had  its 
scope  been  more  limited  and  its  elaboration  longer,  I  would 
excuse  the  issue  of  it  in  its  present  form  on  several  grounds : 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  wait  until 
any  organized  body  of  thought  has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, which  it  never  does  in  the  course  of  a  single  life ; 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
writer  of  a  work  like  this,  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
candid  criticism ;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
truths  enunciated,  being,  as  I  believe,  both  new  and  im- 
portant, it  seemed  to  me  undesirable  to  delay  their  publica- 
tion with  the  view  of  by  and  by  presenting  them  in  a  more 
finished  guise. 

For  the  somewhat  abrupt  termination  of  the  work,  my 
apology  must  be,  that  disturbed  health  has  obliged  me  to 
desist  from  writing  a  "  Summary  and  Conclusion,''  in  which 
[  purposed  to  bring  the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a 
focus.  I  greatly  regret  this;  not  only  because  the  harmony 
that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the  doctrines  elabor- 
ttled  in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a  strong  confirmation 
0^  their  truth ;  but  because,  in  the  absence  of  explanation, 
misunderstanding  may  arise  concemiag  the  implica- 
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tions — ontological    and   other — which    many    will    think 
manifest. 

It  may  be  well  farther  to  say  that^  originally^  I  had  in- 
tended to  add  a  fifth  division^  which  shonld  include  sundry 
deductions  and  speculations  that  could  not  properly  be  em- 
bodied in  the  other  divisions.  But  before  being  compelled 
to  do  so^  I  had  decided^  that  as  this  fifth  division  was  not 
strictly  necessary ;  and  as  certain  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  might  prejudice  some  against  the  doctrines 
developed  in  the  others ;  it  would  be  better  to  withhold  ii>^ 
at  any  rate  for  the  present. 


July,  18S6. 
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PART  I. 


THE  DATA   OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 


THl   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 


§  1.  The  lowest  animal  and  tlie  Ugliest  animal  present  no 

contrast  more  striking  than  that  between  the  small  self-mo- 
bility  of  the  one  and  the  great  self-mobility  of  the  other.  A 
monad  passings  apparently  with  some  rapidity^  across  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  really  advances  with  extreme  slow- 
ness :  its  velocity,  nnexaggerated  by  combined  lenses, 
being  about  that  of  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch.  The  parts 
of  a  disturbed  sea-anemone  draw  themselves  together  with 
a  speed  which,  though  immensely  greater  than  that  of  a 
monad  through  the  water,  is  insignificant  as  measured  by  the 
speed  of  most  terrestrial  and  aerial  creatures.  Comparing 
the  movements  of  Protozoa,  or  of  Zoophytes^  with  those  of 
Birds  that  keep  pace  with  railway  trains  or  those  Mammals 
that  gallop  a  mile  in  a  minute,  their  locomotive  powers  seem 
scarcely  appreciable.  Masses  being  supposed  equal,  the 
quantity  of  motion  generated  in  the  last  case  approaches  a 
million  times  that  generated  in  the  first. 

Contrasts  of  this  kind  exist  within  each  great  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  sub-kingdom  Annulosa  shows  us  an 
immense  diflFercnce  between  the  slow  crawling  of  worms 
and  quick  flight  of  insects.  Among  MoUusks  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Tunicata  is  no  less  marked  than  the  activity  of 
the    Cephalopoda.    And  between    the  inferior  or  water- 
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breathing  Vertebrata  and  superior  or  air-breathmg  Verte* 
hrata,  there  is  an  equally  conspicuous  unlikeness  in  energy 
of  movement. 

This  self-mobility  which  by  its  greater  amount  generally 
distinguishes  higher  animals  from  lower,  and,  indeed,  enters 
la^rgely  into  our  conceptions  of  higher  and  lower,  is  displayed 
in  several  ways.  We  see  it  in  the  changes  of  attitude  that 
are  made  without  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place. 
We  see  it  in  the  transference  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
through  space :  considering  this  transference  apart  from 
external  resistances  overcome.  And  we  see  it  in  the  over- 
coming of  resistances — ^both  those  of  media  and  those 
due  to  gravity.  All  these,  however,  are  manifestations  of 
one  ability — the  ability  to  generate  a  force  which  either 
shows  itself  as  momentum  or  would  generate  momentum 
but  for  a  counterbalancing  force.  And  it  is  in  this  general 
form  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  this  ability.  We  have 
to  contemplate  the  inferior  animals  as  being  generators  of 
very  small  quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion,  and  the 
higher  animals  as  being  generators  of  relatively-immense 
quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion. 

§  2.  With  what  internal  differences  are  these  differences 
of  external  manifestation  connected?  No  doubt  with 
several.  An  active  organism  contains  various  appliances 
no  one  of  which  can  be  spared  without  greatly  diminishing, 
or  quite  destroying,  its  activity. 

If  the  alimentary  system  be  incapacitated,  there  must  pre« 
sently  result  a  decreased  power  of  generating  motion,  from 
lack  of  the  materials  whence  motion  is  obtained ;  and  hence 
the  fact^  conspicuous  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
along  with  much  locomotive  activity  there  goes  a  developed 
apparatus  for  taking  up  nutriment.  It  is  manifest,  too, 
that  there  cannot  be  great  self-mobility  unless  the  absorbed 
materials  are  efficiently  distributed  to  the  organs  which 
ti'ansform  insen.&ible  motion  into  sensible  motion ;  and  thus 
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ft  Iiappens  tliat  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  wldch  mo^u 
Ettle  to  creatures  wldch  move  mucli^  we  meet  with  a  more 
and  more  evolved  vascular  system.  Similarly  with  the 
organs  for  separating  from  the  blood  the  substances  that 
have  yielded  np  their  contained  motion.  If  the  blood  be* 
comes  choked  with  inert^  matter^  there  necessarily  results  a 
decreased  genesis  of  motion ;  and  therefore,  as  we  see  on 
comparing  inactive  with  active  animals,  the  exaltation  of 
activity  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  depurating 
structures.  Still  clearer  is  it  that  the  production  of  much 
motion,  and  the  resistance  to  those  forces  which  antagonize 
motion,  imply  parts  capable  of  bearing  great  strains- 
masses  of  deL  tissue  such  as  in  vertebraSTnimals  form 
bones,  and  in  invertebrate  animals  form  dermal  frame- 
works j  and,  accordingly,  as  we  ascend  &om  creatures  that 
are  inert  to  creatures  that  are  vivacious,  we  advance  from 
weak  to  strong  skeletons,  internal  or  external.  Above  al) 
it  is  self-evident  that  along  with  locomotive  activity  there 
must  exist  those  contractile  organs  which  are  the  imme- 
diate movers  of  the  Hmbs  and  consequently  of  the  body ; 
and  hence  the  direct  connection  between  absence  of  mus- 
cular fibres  and  extremely-small  self-mobility,  and  the  direct 
connection  between  development  of  the  muscles  and  much 
self-mobility-— connections  so  direct  as  to  make  it  at  first 
sight  seem  that  the  genesis  of  motion  vajries  a^  the  mus- 
cular development. 

Remotely  dependent,  however,  as  the  genesis  of  motion 
is  on  digestive,  vascular,  respiratory,  and  other  structures ; 
and  immediately  dependent  as  it  is  on  contractile  struc- 
tures; its  most  important»dependence  remains  to  be  named. 
For  all  of  these  appliances  taken  together  can  do  nothing 
of  tiienselTei.  Tbii..  muscles  are  but  instruments,  which 
leBMn  pawva  until  i&eir  power  is  evoked  by  the  stinicture 
whicA  «■•■  Hmoi  ;  And  the  quantity  of  motion  they  then 
pfm  oak  mtim  aooording  to  the  demand  made  by  this 
and  controlling  structure^      In  other  words,  the 
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initiator  or  primary  generator  of  motion  is  the  Nervoaa 
System.  Where  there  is  extremely  little  power  of  generat- 
ing motion,  as  among  the  Protozoa  and  the  inferior  Coden- 
terata,  there  is  no  nervous  system.  Where  activity  begins 
to  show  itself  a  nervous  system  begins  to  be  visible.  And 
where  the  power  of  self-movement  is  great,  the  nervous 
system  is  comparatively  well  developed.  Though  the  mus- 
cular system  also  becomes  larger  and  better  organized ;  yet 
the  quantity  of  motion  produced  is  fundamentally  related  to 
the  degree  of  nervous  development.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is 
so  related  with  anything  like  uniformity :  this  we  shall 
presently  see  that  it  cannot  be.  But  it  is  so  related  more 
uniformly  than  in  any  other  way.  A  few  typical  contrasts 
will  show  this. 

§  8.  The  absence  of  measurements  renders  detailed  com- 
parison among  the  various  classes  of  Mollusca  unsatisfactory. 
On  putting  side  by  side  the  extreme  terms,  however,  we 
find  an  unquestionable  difierence  in  the  proportion  between 
the  nervpus  system  and  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  sedentary 
Ascidians,  which  do  little  in  the  way  of  moving  beyond 
occasionally  contracting  themselves,  severally  possess  only 
a  single  small  ganglion  with  its  fibres ;  but  Cephalopods  of 
the  dibranchiate  order,  which  are  active  creatures  that  dart 
through  the  water  fast  enough  to  catch  fish,  contain  masses 
of  nerve-tissue  tliat  bear  much  larger  ratios  to  their  total 
masses. 

It  is  with  annulose  animals  as  with  molluscous  animals^ 
we  have  no  definite  estimates  of  the  sizes  of  their  nervous 
systems;  and  hence  can  bring  injBvidenco  only  the  marked 
difierenccs.  As  before,  the  extreme  forms  supply  these. 
The  sluggish  annuloid  t}7>cs,  when  contrasted  with  the 
en,ergctic  kinds  of  Annulosa,  present  decided  deficiencies  of 
nerve-substance ;  and  even  between  such  less-remote  orders 
as  the  tubicolous  Annelids,  leading  stationary  lives,  and  the 
decapodoos  Cru^tAceaus,  leading  active  lives^  a  kindred 
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d'fierence  may  be  safely  asserted.  There  are  also^  in  some 
aoniilose  types  contrasts  between  tbe  nerrons  system  in  the 
inactive  and  active  stages  of  the  same  individual.  The  feebly* 
moving  caterpillar  has  bnt  a  small  nervous  system;  the 
butterfly,  with  its  power  of  vigorous  flight,  has  a  relatively 
large  one;  and  during  the  intermediate  pupa-state,  in 
which  the  organization  is  being  adapted  to  this  more  viva- 
cious life,  a  rapid  growth  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  traced. 
It  is  in  the  Vertebrata,  however,  that  the  most  striking 
evidence  meets  us.  According  to  Leuret,  the  average  ratio 
of  the  brain  to  the  body  is — ^in  fishes,  1  to  5,668  ;  in  rep- 
tiles, 1  to  1,321 ;  in  birds,  1  to  212 ;  and  in  mammals,  1  to 
186.  Now  though  these  can  be  but  rude  approximations, 
since  there  are  great  differences  within  each  class,  and  since 
the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  not  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  nervous  system  to  the  body ;  yet  the  relations  they 
indicate  are  substantially  true.  Were  the  weight  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  added  to  that  of  the  brain  in 
eacn  case,  the  strengths  of  the  contrasts  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished ;  but  the  contrasts  would  still  be  strong. 
And  with  them  there  go  the  strong  contrasts  between  the 
activities  in  the  respective  classes — ^the  Fishes  that  swim  in 
a  medium  of  their  own  specific  gravity ;  the  Eeptiles  ol 
which  the  higher  have  to  support  the  weights  of  their 
bodies  as  they  move  about  over  the  land,  but  cannot  do 
this  for  long  together ;  the  Birds  and  Mammals  that  are  in 
constant  locomotion,  often  at  high  velocities.  Here, 

too,  the  alleged  connection  is  rendered  the  clearer  by  the 
approximate  uniformity  of  the  relative  amount  of  muscle. 
The  weight  of  muscle  in  a  fish  forms  something  like  as 
large  a  part  of  the  total  weight  as  it  does  in  a  reptile — 
perhaps  a  larger  part ;  and  a  reptile  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
inferior  to  a  bird  or  a  mammal  in  the  proportion  of  conti^c- 
tile  tissue  it  possesses.  Hence  it  becomes  manifest  that 
indispensable  as  is  contractile  tissue  to  the  genesis  of 
motion,  its  quantity  does  not  determine  the  quantity  of 
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motion  generated.  Whereas,  notwithEtanding  the  tn&D^ 
complicating  ciromnatanccs,  a  general  relation  between 
quantity  of  nerve  and  qun.ntity  of  motion  is  tract-able, 

There  are  special  cases  which  illustrate  this  relation,  I 
may  name  one — tlie  case  of  •the  Porpoise.  A  Porpoise's 
brain  exceeds  greatly  in  size  the  brains  of  other  Mammals 
that  have  bodies  commensarate  with  its  own,  except 
that  of  Man  and,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Gorilla.  Such  a 
stmcture  in  a  creature  leading  so  simple  a  life,  is  a  serioas 
difBcnlty  in  the  way  of  cnn-ent  interpretations  ;  but  is  qnite 
in  harmony  with  the  interpretation  here  given.  Porpoises 
accompanying  a  steam-vessel,  gamboUing  and  ijiaking  ex- 
cursions on  either  side  wiLbout  apparent  effort,  prove,  by 
keeping  np  so  high  a  velocity  through  bo  dense  a  medium, 
that  their  motor  energies  aro  enormous, 

^  4.  A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  soon  reveals  the 
insufficiency  of  the  foregoing  generalization.  Deep  as  is 
the  connection  between  nervous  development  and  locomotiva 
activity,  further  comparisons  show  that  it  is  complicated 
with  some  other  connection  scarcely  less  radical.  If,  othot^ 
things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  motion  genera 
varied  directly  aa  the  quantity  of  nerve-tissue,  then, 
creatures  conatitntionally  alike  or  but  little  diaaimilar.'tt 
tolerably  constant  ratio  would  exist  between  the  mass  of 
the  nervous  system  and  the  mass  of  the  body :  supposing 
the  body,  whether  large  or  small,  to  be  carried  &om  place 
to  place  with  eqoal  velocity.  The  ratio  is  far  from  constanb 
however. 

A  horse  gallops  much  faster  than  a  mtin  runs ;  and  a 
horse  in  ordinary  work  daily  moves  his  body  through  a 
epaco  greater  than  that  through  which  a  man  moves  his  body, 
or  greater  than  that  transposition  of  his  body  which  a  man's 
daily  labour  is  equivalent  to.  Hence  were  there  a  simple 
relation  between  amount  of  nerve-tissue  and  amount  of  mo- 
tion evolved,  a  horse,  which  weighs  some  seven  times  as  much 
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as  a  man^  slioiild  have  a  nerYons  system  at  least  seYOn  times 
as  hesYy.  Listead  of  this  it  has  a  lighter  nenroiis  system.  Its 
brain  weighs  but  one  pound  seYen  ounces;  and  were  its  spinal 
cord  added^  the  total  weight  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
pounds.  But  a  mftu's  brain  %nd  spinal  cord  weigh  between 
three  and  four  pounds.  Thus  the  horse's  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  but  one-tenth  of  what  it  should  be^  were  this  relation 
the  only  one.      •  Still  clearer  is  the  proof  that  there 

is  some  other  relation^  when  we  aYoid  modifying  causes^  by 
comparing  auimals  of  the  same  genus^  or  species^  but  of 
different  sizes.  The  Yarieties  of  dogs  supply  good  illustra- 
tions. A  newfoundland  and  a  spaniel  are  alike  in  organiza- 
tion^ food^  temperature^  respiration^  &c. ;  and  they  are 
approximately  alike  in  their  powers  of  locomotion :  the 
adYantage  being  on  the  side  of  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Were  genesis  of  motion  measured  by  quantity  of  nerYO- 
tissue^  a  newfoundland's  cerebro-spinal  axis  should^  there- 
fore, exceed  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel  as  much  as  a  newfound- 
land's  body  exceeds  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel.  But  it  by  no 
means  does  so.  While  considerably  larger  absolutely^  it  is 
much  smaller  relatiYoly. 

-  Consequently^  we  must  say  that  though  the  nerYOus 
system  is  the  initiator  of  motion,  and  though  there  is 
BYidently  some  relation  between  degree  of  nenrous  deYelop- 
ment  and  degree  of  motor  energy;  yet  this  relation  is 
inYolYod  with,  and  obscured  by,  another.  Let  us  re-examine 
the  facts  in  search  of  it. 

§  5.  In  what  other  way  than  in  relatiYO  feebleness,  do  the 
motions  of  inferior  creatures  differ  from  those  of  superior 
creatures?  They  differ  in  relatiYO  simplicity.  Animals 
that  are  but  little  eYolYcd  perform  actions  which,  besides 
being  slow,  are  few  in  kind  and  scYorally  uniform  in  com- 
position. Animals  that  are  much  OYolYcd  perform  actions 
which,  besides  being  rapid,  are  numerous  in  kind  and  scyo- 
rally  inYolYed  in  composition.     The  moYements  in  the  one 
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ease  are  Emnll  and  homogeneoas,  and  in  the  otlifp  case 
gn'at  and  beterogeueoaa.  Eiicli  sub-kingdom  of  animals 
exomplifiea  tbia  second  general  relation,  as  macb  as  it  does 
-Xbe  tirsl. 

Humble  Mollnsks,  like  the  fixed  Tunicata,  display  Bcarcely 
any  energies  beyond  those  required  to  contract  their  bodies 
when  disturbed  and  afterwards  to  unfold  them.  But  in  the 
highly-organized  Cuttle-fishes,  besides  thtf  rapid,  quickly- 
varied,  and  wcll-adjttstcd  movements  exhibited  in  the  pnr- 
Buit  and  capture  of  prey,  we  have  the  numeroua  and  com- 
bined movements  of  the  snckered  arms,  used  not  only  for 
prehension  but  occasionally  for  travelling  over  solid  surfaces. 

The  Annulosa,  including  with  them  the  Annulotda,  supply 
a  like  general  contrast,-  Between  tho  uniform,  little-varied 
motions  of  a  Nemertine  worm,  and  the  multiform,  variously- 
combined  motions  of  the  Crab  or  the  Spider,  the  difference 
is  paralleled  by  the  difference  in  nervous  evolution.  And  a 
like  structural  contrast  accompanies  tho  contrast  between 
tJiO  few  simple  actions  of  the  caterpillar  and  tho  numerous 
complex  actions  of  the  butterfly. 

But  that  heterogeneity  of  movement  increases  along  with 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  system,  is  best  shown  by  com- 
parisons among  vertebrate  animals.  Progressing  by  alter- 
nate contractions  of  its  lateral  muscles,  and  opening  its 
jaws  to  take  in  food  ami  water,  the  Fish  adds  to  these  little 
else  but  those  nndulations  of  the  fins  and  tail  that  serve  to 
balance  and  turn  it.  A  Eeptile,  using  its  limbs  in  the  water 
or  on  land  or  both,  performs  muscular  actions  considerably 
more  varied  and  more  combined ;  but  still,  actions  tliat  are 
directed  to  comparatively  few  ends.  An  ordinary  Mammal 
exhibits  in  the  chase  and  destruction  of  prey,  in  tho  making 
of  burrows,  in  the  rearing  of  young,  in  the  laying  up  of 
food,  a  greater  variety  of  actions  that  are  severally  more 
compound.  On  arriving  at  the  higher  Mammals,  ending  with 
Man,  we  meet  with  motions  that  are  almost  conntlesa  in 
their  kinds,  that  are  severally  composed  of  many  t 
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motioiiB  accnrately  adjusted  in  their  relative  quantities  and 
sncoessions^  and  tliat  are  themselves  compounded  into 
coTirses  of  action  directed  to  multiform  objects.  And  with 
each  such  increment  of  complexity  in  the  motor  functions 
throughout  the  yertebrata,  there  goes  an  increment  of 
nervous  endowment. 

^  This,  then,  is  the  secondary  connection  which  traverses 
and  complicates  the  primary  connection.  We  saw  that  were 
there  no  other  relation  than  that  between  quantity  of, 
nerve-tissue  and  quantity  of  motion  generated,  a  Horse 
should  have  a  far  larger  nervous  system  than  a  Man, 
instead  of  having  a  smaller  one.  But  finding  that  there 
is  also  a  relation  between  quantity  of  nerve*tissue  and 
complexity  of  motion,  we  are  led  to  expect  an  excep- 
tionally large  nervous  system  in  Man;  and  are  enabled  to 
understand  why  he  has  a  larger  one  than  a  Horse  has.  More 
obvious,  because  not  involved  with  irrelevant  differences,  is 
the  interpretation  thus  yielded  of  the  general  rule,  already 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Dogs,  that  in  each  natural 
group  or  order  of  Mammals,  the  nervous  systems  do  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  bodies.  We  will  glance  at 
another  illustration  of  this,  supplied  by  the  Primates:  specially 
instructive  because  of  the  significant  exception  it  contains, 
and  specially  interesting  because  that  exception  is  furnished 
by  mankind. 

The  small  monkeys  have  relatively  very  large  brains — 
larger  relatively  than  the  brains  of  their  congeners,  in- 
cluding even  the  highest.  This  connection,  parallel  to  that 
presented  in  the  spaniel  and  the  newfoundland,  has  a  parallel 
explanation.  The  movements  of  the  little  Capuchin  monkey 
are  approximately  as  varied  and  complex  as  those  of  tlio 
great  Gorilla;  and  hence,  in  so  far  as  nervous  evolution  is 
related  to  heterogeneity  of  motion,  the  Capuchin  should  have 
a  nervous  system  differing  but  little  in  size  from  that  of  the 
Gorilla.    But  since  there  is  also  a  relation  between  quantity 

of  nerve  and  quantity  of  motion  generated,  the  Gt>rilla'a 
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nervous  system  must  be  absolutely  greater  thougli  relatively 
smaller :  which  we  find  it  to  be.  Between  the  Gorilla  and 
Man,  however,  there  exists  a  converse  contrast.  Heavier 
than  a  Man,  and  moving  about  in  the  trees,  a  Gorilla  pro- 
bably generates  daily  as  much  motion  as  a  savage,  or  as  a 
civilized  labourer ;  and  were  it  the  sole  function  of  nerve- 
tissue  to  originate  motion,  should  have  at  least  as  large  a 
nervous  system.  But  the  nervous  system  of  Man  is  twice 
as  heavy.  Here,  therefore,  all  other  relations  being  sub* 
stantially  the  same,  and  the  physiological  processes  being 
approximately  alike  in  the  two  cases,  the  relative  largeness 
of  the  human  nervous  system  stands  clearly  related  to  the 
relatively-enormous  complexity  of  human  actions — a  com- 
plexity shown  partly  in  the  more  compound  simultaneous 
movements,  but  mainly  in  the  combination  of  successive 
movements,  simple  and  compound,  directed  to  remote 
ends. 

§  6.  This  double  relation  must  still  be  taken  as  ap- 
proximate only.  Seeing  as  we  did  at  the  outset  that  the 
genesis  of  motion  depends  on  many  physiological  conditions, 
of  which  each  is  separately  variable,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  fundamental  connections  we  have  traced  must  have 
sundry  minor  irregularities.  Without  treating  of  these  in 
detail,  it  may  be  well  to  instance  one — that  due  to  differ- 
ence of  bodily  temperature.  Birds  as  a  class  are  more 
active  than  Mammals  as  a  class;  and  though  many  Mammals 
go  through  motions  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of  Birds, 
yet  the  inferior  Mammals  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exceed 
Birds  in  the  heterogeneity  of  their  motions.  Nevertheless, 
the  nervous  systems  of  Birds  are  relatively  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  nervous  systems  of  Mammals.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  Birds  have  a  higher  blood-heat  with  its  accom- 
panying more  active  respiration — both  implying  a  greater 
rate  of  molecular  change.  And  a  greater  rate  of  molecular 
change  enables  a  smaller  nervous  system  to  generate  an 
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■mount  of  motion  whicli  would  require  a  larger  ne/yons 
fjrstem  if  tlie  rate  of  molecular  change  were  less. 

A  further  qualifying  fact  to  be  here  named  is  that,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  power  of  a  nervous  system 
does  not  yarj  exactly  as  its  mass.  For  reasons  that  will 
hereafter  appear,  its  efficiency  as  a  motor  agent  increases 
in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio  than  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains. 

«'Bat  after  all  modifying  causes  have  been  allowed  for, 
there  remain  substantially  intact  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions set  forth — ^namely,  that  wherever  much  motion  is 
evolved,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system  exists;  that 
wherever  the  motion  evolved  though  not  great  in  quantity 
ia  heterogeneous  in  kind,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system 
exists;  and  that  wherever  the  evolved  motion  is  both  great 
in  quantity  and  heterogeneous  in  kind,  the  largest  nervous 
systems  exist. 

§  7.  It  is  with  deliberate  intention  that  I  have  set  out 
with  this  unfamiliar  and,  as  many  will  think,  somewhat 
strange  presentation  of  the  facts.  My  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  several. 

One  of  them  is  that  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with 
psychological  phenomena  as  phenomena  of  Evolution ;  and, 
under  their  objective  aspect,  these,  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms,  are  incidents  in  the  continuous  re-distribution  of 
Matter  and  Motion.  Hence  the  first  question  respecting 
the  nervous  system  as  studied  from  our  point  of  view  is — 
what  are  the  leading  facts  it  presents  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion  f 

Another  reason  is  that,  apart  from  any  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion, true  conclusions  respecting  psychical  phenomena  must 
be  based  on  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  organic  nature ; 
and  that  the  above  statement  does  literally  nothing  else 
than  express  these  facts — expresses,  too,  all  that  direct 
mdaction  can  tell  us  respecting  their  essential  relations. 
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The  BCtionB  of  all  orgsinic  teinga,  including  those  of  our 
own  BpecioB,  are  known  to  ns  only  as  motiona.  Shotting 
out  our  inferential  Interprelation ...  the  leaps  and  doubling,'*- 
of  the  escaping  prey  in  common  with  the  variously-adapted 
and  rap  idly -elm  ngfd  aetioua  of  the  pursuer,  are,  to  our  pi-r- 
ccptioiis,  nothing  but  movements  combined  in  particuLir 
ways;  and  so  too  arc  the  i;hanges  of  expression,  toni's  "f 
'  voice, and  verlial  artiL-uIationsof  our  fellow-beings, on  whiib 
we  put  such  hidden  implications.  As,  then,  science  rcquiivs 
OS  to  distinguish  the  facta  as  actually  pre&euted  from  the 
Bvppositions  we  ordinarily  join  with  them,  it  is  needful  to 
exhibit,  in  all  its  nakcilnes^,  this  primordial  relation  between 
the  external  motiona  and  their  internal  originator. 

Tet  a  further  reason  for  setting  out  thus,  is  that  we  Bo 
escape  from  pr^-conceptions.  Those  who  bring  with  them 
to  the  investigation  of  psychical  phenomena,  the  hypotheses 
that  have  descended  to  us  from  the  paat,  are  almost  sure  to 
be  more  or  less  biassed  thereby.  While  intending  to  avoid 
assumptions  they  are  in  great  danger  of  having  their  con- 
clusious  vitiated,  if  not  by  some  ancient  or  mediioval  idea 
nader  its  overt  form,  yet  by  corollaries  from  it  that  have 
nnobtrusively  embodied  themselves  in  unsuspected  pos- 
tulates. As  we  shall  presently  see,  even  physiologists  have 
been  in  some  cases  thus  misled. 

Hence,  then,  without  at  all  calling  in  question  the  tmth 
of  those  other  and  quite  different  inti-rpretatious  of  nervous 
phenomena  that  are  tacitly  expressed  in  ordinary  lauguiigo, 
it  is  proper  tor  us  here  to  ignore  them.  Before  studying 
the  facts  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  we  have  tirst 
Btudy  them  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Tho 
mary  truth  disclosed  by  the  iacts  as  so  studied, 
universality  of  this  relation  between  the  degree  of  ner' 
evolution  and  the  quantity  and  heterogeneity  of  the  pro- 
duced tnolion.  We  now  pass  to  the  secondary  troths 
aimilarl^  disclosed. 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF   THE   NERVOUS   STSTEIC, 

{  8.  An  oatline  of  neirons  stmctore  must  precede  % 
detailed  account  of  it ;  and  the  essential  facts  to  be  indi* 
cated  in  an  outline  may  be  brought  most  clearly  into  view  by 
comparing  with  one  another  the  nervous  systems  possessed 
by  different  types,  and  by  different  grades  of  the  same  type. 
We  will  limit  our  comparisons  to  the  three  superior  sub- 
kingdoms  of  animals. 

A  minute  nodule  with  diverging  threads  constitutes  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system^  as  existing  in  the  lowest 
Mollnsk*  In  the  Lam^Ubranchs  several  such  minute 
nodules^  or  ganglia,  are  distributed,  usually  in  pairs,  in 
different  parts  of  the  bpdy;  and  beyond  the  free  fibres 
which  they  severally  give  off  to  neighbouring  organs,  there 
are  fibres  by  which  they  are  connected  together.  Gastero* 
pods,  considerably  higher  in  organization  and  activity,  have 
nervous  centres  among  which  a  considerable  heterogeneity 
is  produced  by  the^greaCer  size  of  some  than  of  others.  And 
besides  a  local  integration  of  paired  ganglia  into  single  bi* 
lobed  ganglia,  there  is  an  advance  in  general  integration, 
shown  by  a  clustering  of  the  more  important  ganglia  about 
the  head.  The  Cephalopods,  and  especially  the  dibranchiate 
division  of  them,  in  which  the  molluscous  type  reaches  its 
highest,  show  us,  carried  still  further,  that  integration  of 
the  nerrons  system  dne  to  simple  growth,  joined  with  thai 
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integration  dne  to  concentration  and  coalescence  of  indepen* 
dent  centres ;  and  they  also  show  ns  the  differentiations 
involved  by  their  changes  of  size,  form,  and  distribution. 

A  delicate  cord  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  body,  and 
giving  off  lateral  fibres  in  pairs,  constitutes  the  nervous 
system  in  the  lower  Annulosa,  When  from  limbless 
Annelids  we  pass  to  the  Articulate  types,  composed  of  seg- 
ments bearing  Umbs,  we  find  the  nervous  system  formed  of 
a  series  of  centres,  each  sending  fibres  to  the  different  organs 
of  its  own  segment,  and  all  of  them  united  by  a  thick 
cord  of  fibres  with  a  fused  cluster  of  similar  centres 
in  the  head.  In  the  higher  Articulata  there  is  an  increased 
relative  size  of  the  nervous  centres  as  compared  with  their 
connecting  structures;  an  actual  approach  of  the  chief 
nervous  centres  to  one  another,  both  longitudinally  and 
laterally ;  and  a  final  coalescence  of  them.  This  integration 
disclosed  by  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  types,  may 
also  be  observed  in  progress  during  the  development  of  the 
individual  insect  or  the  individual  crustacean.  And  along 
with  advancing  growth,  consolidation,  and  combination  of 
nervous  structures,  there  may  be  traced  an  increasing  un- 
likeness,  both  among  the  central  masses  themselves, 
among  their  connecting  cords,  and  among  their  divergent 
fibres. 

Such  traits  of  evolution  are  exhibited  under  another  form 
in  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom.  Its  lowest  known  member^ 
the  AmphioQDUSf  has  a  simple  cranio-spinal  axis,  the  aQterior 
extremity  of  which  is  not  made  appreciably  different  from 
the  rest  by  development  of  distinct  cerebral  ganglia,  and 
which  gives  off  lateral  nerves  that  have  but  minor  dis« 
similarities.  The  cyclostome  Fishes,  possessed  of  cerebral 
ganglia  that  are  tpleigbly  manifest,  lead  us  to  the 
ordinary  fishes^  in  which  these  ganglia,  individually  muc]^ 
larger,  form  a  cluster  of  masses,  or  rudimentary  brain. 
Here,  however,  though  in  contact^  they  preserve  a 
serial  arrangement:  their  aggregation  is  little  more  than 
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Ibat  of  close  linear  succession.  Bat  in  the  highest  fishes 
certain  of  them  which  have  greatlj  iiicreased^  overlap  the 
others ;  and  tend  so  to  form  a  more  compact^  as  well  as  a 
larger,  aggregate.  Superior  Reptiles  and  Birds  display  this 
relative  increase  of  certain  of  the  clustered  gaDglia,  and  con- 
sequent obscuration  of  the  rest,  in  a  greater  degree.  It  is 
carried  still  further  in  the  inferior  Mammals.  From  them 
upwards,  the  leading  change  of  nervous  structure  is  an 
augmentation  of  the  two  largest  pairs  of  these  aggregated 
nervous  centres.  In  Man  one  pair  has  become  so  enormous 
that  the  others  are  most  of  them  hidden  by  it,  and  nearly 
merged  in  it.  Along  with  this  direct  inte- 

gration there  goes  on  the  indirect  integration  constituted 
by  more  intimate  and  multiplied  connections.  These 
are  both  longitudinal  and  transverse.  While  in  the 
Amphioxus,  the  cranio-spinal  axis  contains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  nerve-fibres  which,  running  longitudinally, 
serve  to  unite  its  diflfcrent  parts ;  in  a  superior  vertebrate 
animal,  such  uniting  nerve-fibres  are  among  the  chief  com- 
ponents of  the  cranio-spinal  axis.  And,  similarly,  while  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  cerebrum  are  but  slightly  connected  in 
'Birds,  and  have  connections  that  are  relatively  deficient  in 
the  inferior  Mammals,  they  become,  in  the  highest  Mammals, 
joined  together  by  a  thick  mass  formed  of  innumerable 
fibres.  Meanwhile  there  have  been  arising  difie- 

rentiations  no  less  conspicuous.  Beyond  that  general  one 
due  to  development  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  cranio- 
spinal axis  into  cerebral  ganglia;  and  the  furtl^er  one 
of  like  nature  which  results  from  the  relatively  •  enor- 
mous growth  of  some  of  these  ;  other  difierentiations 
have  been  constituted  by  the  local  unlikenesses  of  structm-e 
simultaneously  established.  As  they  enlarge,  the  greater 
ganglia  are  rendered  externally  dissimilar  from  the  rest  by 
the  formation  of  folds  or  convolutions ;  and  their  internal 
parts  severally  acquire  distinctive  characters.  The  same 
holds  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.     Pairs  of 
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nerves  that  were  originally  almost  niiiform,  are  rendered 
multiform  by  the  much  greater  growth  of  some  than  of 
others,  and  by  the  inner  ditfeiyncea  that  accompany  these 
outer  differe  ncea . 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  nervous  system  under  the 
various  forma  it  presents  tbrongbont  the  animal  kingdom, 
suffices  to  show  how  its  evolution  conforms  to  tho  laws  of 
evolution  in  general.  We  are  also  shown  by  it  what  here 
more  imtaediatcly  concerns  us — that  while  the  rndimeufory 
nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  few  threads  and  minale 
coBtres,  ia  very  much  acattered,  its  increase  of  rehitive  siae 
and  incrd^e  of  complexity,  go  hand  in  hand  with  iucrt^asod 
concentration  and  increased  multiplicity  and  variety  of  con- 
nections. Carrying  with  us  this  general  conception,  lot  us 
now  study  its  structure  more  clos(.'ly :  considering,  at 
not  any  particular  forms  of  it  but  its  universal  form. 
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{  9.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  tissues, 
botb  differ  considerably  from  those  composing  tho  rest  of  the 
organism.  They  are  usually  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  their  colours  as  grey  and  white,  and  by  their  minute  stvac- 
tnres  aa  veacgiar  and  fibrous.  Chemical  analyses  have  not 
at  present  thrown  more  than  a  flickering  light  on  the  consti- 
tatiou  of  nerve-matter  in  general,  or  on  the  constitution  of 
one  kind  of  nerve-matter  is  contrasted  with  the  other.  All 
that  can  be  asserted  with  safcty  is,  that  each  kind  contains 
phosphatio  fats  and  protoin_-s|ibstaDcea;  but  that  these  com- 
ponents are  both  ditfcrcntly  distributed  and  in  ditfereut 
slates  in  the  two  tissues.  Lot  us  see  what  wu  are  told 
ttbout  them  by  the  microscope,  aided  by  chemical  re-agents. 

Whore  their  evolution  can  be  traced,  the  vesicles  or  cor- 
puscles of  the  grey  tissue  oppoar  to  take  their  rise  out  of  n 
nitrogenous  protoplasm,  full  of  granules  and  containing 
nuclei.  Round  these  nuclei  the  protoplasm  aggregates  into 
spheroidal  masses,  which,  becoming  severalty  inclosed  in 
delicate  membraues  (in  many  cases  tnfjatx^  rather  than  aeon) 
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80  made  into  nerve-cells.  The  proiein-stibstance,  tlms 
forming  alike  the  chief  contents  of  the  nerve-cells  and  the 
chief  part  of  their  matrix,  is,  though  coagulated,  soft.  The 
granules  imbedded  in  it,  both  within  and  without  the  cells, 
consist  of  fatty  matter.  And  on  comparing  together  nerve- 
cells  in  diflferent  stages,  there  are  seen  diflFerences  in  the 
colours  of  the  granules,  indicating  a  progressive  meta- 
morphosis. To  complete  ar  general  idea  of  the  grey  tissue, 
it  must  be  added  that  the  more  developed  of  these  nucle- 
ated cells,  or  nerve-corpuscles,  give  oflf  processes,  usually 
branched,  that  vary  in  number  and  degree  of  ramification ; 
that  among  the  corpuscles  and  their  branches  are  dis- 
tributed the  terminations  of  nerve-fibres ;  and  that  while  in 
vome  nervous  centres  it  is  common  for  these  fibres  to  run 
directly  into  the  cells  or  to  be  continuous  with  certain  of 
the  processes,  in  other  nervous  centres  the  connections 
between  fibres  and  cells  are  rarely  if  ever  direct,  but  where 
they  exist,  are  made  through  the  remote  sub-divisions  of 
branches  given  off  by  both. 

When  we  pass  to  the  white  or  fibrous  tissue,  we  meet  with 
matters  that  at  first  sight  appear  as  distinct  from  the  others 
in  nature  as  in  mode  of  arrangement.  The  fibres  prove  to 
be  minute  tubes.  Within  the  extremely  delicate  membrane 
of  which  each  tube  is  formed,  there  is  a  modoUary  sujt^stance 
or  pulp,  which  is  viscidjikfi_^l,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
consists  of  albuminous  and  fatty  substances.  But  unlike^as 
the  contents  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  nerve-cells  thus 
appear  to  be,  a  careful  scrutiny  discloses  between  them  an 
essejitialkinship.  For  imbedded  in  the  pulp  which  fills  the 
tube  or  sheath,  there  lies  a  delicate  fibre,  or  ''  axis-cylinder,^^ 
which  is  composed  of  a  protein-substance.  Though 
chemically  similar  to  the  protein-substance  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  vesicles,  this  is  physically  different ;  since,  besides 
being  comparatively  firm  or  solid,  it  is  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous, instead  of  having  its  continuity  broken  by  fat 
granuleB.    That  this  central  thread  of  protein-substance  is 
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the  essential  neire^  to  whicli  tlie  slieatli  of  medullary  matter 
with  its   Burroanding  membranous   sheath  are  but  acces- 
series,  there  are  several  proofs.     One  is  that  in  the  lower 
animals,  as  well  as  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher,  jja.  me- 
dullary sheaths  exist :  the  nerve  consists  of  the  axis-cylinder 
and  its    protecting    membrane,   without    any  pulp    lying 
between  them.     Another  proof  is  that  at  the  peripheral  ter- 
minations of  nerves,  even  in  superior  animals,  the  medullary 
sheath  commonly,  if  not  always,  stops^short ;  w^hile  the  cen- 
tral thread,  covered  by  the  outermost  membrane,  continues 
further,  and  ends  in  delicate  ramifications  not  inclosed  in 
distinguishable  sheaths.     And  a  further  proof  is  that  where 
a  nerve-fibre  unites  with  a  nerve-cell,  the  medullary  sheath 
ceases  before  arriving  at  the  place  of  union ;  while  the  axis- 
cylinder  joins  the  contents  .of  the  cell,  and  its  protecting 
membrane  becomes  continuous  with  the  cell-wall,  where  this 
exists.     Hence  concluding,  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing, 
that  the    axis-cylinder    is   its  essential  part,   we  see  that 
the  matter  of  nerve-fibre  has  mgc^  in  coijimon  with  the 
matter  of  nerve-vesicle :  the  differences  between  them  ap- 
pearing to  be  mainly  that,  in  the  nerverxesicle,  the  protein- 
substance    contains    more    water,    is    mingled    with    fat- 
granules,  and  forms  part  of  an  obviously  unstable  mass; 
whereas  in  the  nerve-tube  the  protein-substance  is  denser^ 
and  is  distinctly  marked  off  firom  the  fatty  compounds  that 
surround  it :  so  presenting  an  arrangement  that  is  relativelj 
stable. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  difference  ?  Before  seeking 
an  answer  we  must  remember  that  compound  substances 
undergo  two  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  metamorphosis 
— one  in  which  the  components  are  some  or  all  of  them  dis* 
Bociated  and  distributed  through  surrounding  space,  \eiiher 
I  apart  or  in  new  combinations ;  and  one  in  which  the  com^ 
ponents,  instead  of  being  dissociated,  are  merely  re-arw^ 
ranged,  so  as  to  alter  the  perceptible  properties  of  the 
mass  without  destroying  its  physical  continuity.     The  first 
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WB  call  decom^sition ;  the  second  isomeric  tranaforma* 
ticn*  These  forms  of  change  are  further  distinguished 
in  tids^  that  the  one  is  usuallj  accompanied  by  a  great 
dissipation  of  motion^  whereas  the  motion  given  out  i 
or  taken  up  along  with  the  other  is  relatively  insignificant. 
There  is  yet  a  third  contrast.  After  decomposition  the 
separated  components  cannot  be  readily  made  to  resume 
their  previous  relations :  often  it  is  impossible  to  combine 
them  again ;  and  in  most  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to  do  this. 
But  in  many  instances  of  isomeric  ta'ansformation,  i*esump- 
tion  of  the  original  form  may  be  produced  by  a  very 
moderate  change  of  conditions. 

Now  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  thus  strongly 
contrasted^  are  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  which  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  are  undergone  by  the  two  forms  of 
nervous  matter.     While  the  protein-substance  mingled  with 
fat-granules  in  the  vesicles,  is  habitually  decomposed ;  the 
protein-substance  forming  the  axes  of  the  nerve-fibres  is\ 
habitually  changed  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states  toan^thei^J 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  assumption  here  made,  in  conformity 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  Principles  of  Biology 
(§  302) ;  where  it  was  argued  that  the  propagation  of  mole- 
cular disturbances  from  one  place  in  an  organism  to  another, 
tends  so  to  modify  the  mingled  colloidal  substances  as  to 
produce,  between  the  two  places,  a  form  of  colloid  that\ 
undergoes  isomeric  transformation  when  disturbed,  and  com-  j 
municates  the  disturbance  in  undergoing  the  transformation;   1 
and  where  it  was  argued  that  this    easily-transformable   ' 
colloid,  having  had  such  a  change  set  up  at  one  end  of  it 
and  passed  on  to  the  other,  giving  out  in  the  process-  some 
molecular  motion  and  consequently  falling  in  temperature, 
immediately  re-absorbs  from  the  adjacent  tissues  permeated  \ 
by  blood,  an  amount  of  molecular  motion  equal  to  that  which  ) 
was  lost :  thereupon  resuming  its  previous  isomeric  state,  and 
ita  fitness  for  again  propagating  a  wave  of  transformation. 

Much  as  there  is  here  of  hypothesis,  the  indirect  evidence 
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makes  it  probable  that  if  this  is  not  the  trae  interpretation, 
the  true  interpretation  is  analogous  to  it.  That  the  matter 
contained  in  the  vesicles  is  the  seat  of  destractive  molecular 
changes^  with  accompanying  disengagement  of  motion^ 
while  the  matter  contained  in  the  tubes  is  the  seat  of 
changes  which,  of  whatever  special  nature,  do  not  involve 
much  destructive  decomposition  and  discugagement  oi 
motion,  are  beliefs  for  which  we  have  several  warrants  ;— 
among  others,  the  following.  The  grey  tissue 

contains  far  more  water  than  the  whito  tissue :  the  propor- 
tion of  s^ljds  to_water  being  about  12  jper  cent,  in  the  grey 
tissue,  while  in  the  white  tissue  it  is  some  25  per  cent. 
Now  abundance  of  water  facilitates  molecular  change,  and 
habitually  characterizes  parts  in  which  the  rate  of  molecular 
change  is  high.  Hence  the  implication  is  that  the  grey 
matter  undergoes  metamorphosis  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  the  white.  Stronger  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 

fact  that  the  grey  or  vesicular  substance  has  a  vascularity 
immensely  exceeding  that  of  the  white  or  fibrous  sub* 
stance.  On  comparing  the  net-works  of  blood  vessels  that 
permeate  the  two,  the  difference  is  conspicuous ;  and  it  is 
much  greater  than  at  first  appears.  An  estimate  based  on 
measurements,  proves  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  one  contains 
about  five  times  as  many  capillaries  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
other.*    Now  since  these  minute  canals  that  bring  and  take 

*  The  drawing  on  which  this  estimate  is  based,  is  contained  in  the  Manual 
tf  Human  Histology^  by  A.  Edlliker  :  translated  and  edited  by  George  Busk, 
F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Huxley,  F.R.S.  The  estimate  is  easily  made.  A 
uambvr  of  equi-distant  parallel  lines  being  drawn  transveraely  throngh  tho  two 
net  works,  the  number  of  places  at  which  one  of  these  lines  crosses  blood •Tesselv 
withiu  a  given  length  (say  an  inch)  is  counted,  and  the  like  being  done  with 
Bu  equ<%l  length  of  each  of  the  other  parallel  lines  traveraing  the  sam^  net- 
work, there  is  obtained,  by  taking  an  average,  the  number  of  vessels  nsnallj 
met  with  in  a  specified  distance.  The  like  process  is  then  gone  through  with 
lines  of  the  same  length  traveraing  the  other  net-work.  These  averages  do 
Dot,  however,  truly  express  the  comparative  numhera  of  such  intersections  in 
the  two  net- works  ;  since  the  meshes  of  the  one  are  unlike  those  of  the  othei 
in  shape.     Hence  it  is  needful  to  draw  an  et|ual  number  of  parallel  longitn* 
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away  materials^  must  be  nnmerons  in  proportion  as  com* 
position  and  decomposition  are  qaick ;  we  may  infer  a  ^p*eat 
differen^Jbetween  the  rates  of  destmctive  change  in  the 
two  tissues.  Another  contrast  supports  this  con* 

elusion  no  less  strongly.  The  unstable  granular  protoplasm 
contained  in  the  corpuscles^  is  shielded  from  adjacent  dis- 
turbing forces  by  a  membrane  which,  even  where  thickest, 
is  so  delicate  that  its  existence  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  the  help  of  re«agents ;  and  which  in  many 
corpuscles  cannot  be  made  visible  at  all.  Hence  between 
ihe  matter  coutained  in  these  corpuscles,  or  vesicles, 
and  the  streams  of  blood  that  run  among  them  so 
abundantly,  are  interposed  little  else  than  the  delicate  walls 
of  tlie  capillary  blood-vessels ;  and  thus  the  disturbing 
substances  brought  by  each  capillary,  can  pass  with  the 
least  possible  hindrance  into  the  unstably-arranged  contents 
of  the  neighbouring  vesicles.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  relations  of  the  blood  ta  the  contents  of  nerve-tubes. 
The  wall  of  each  nerve-tube  is  thick  enough  to  make  it 
easily  demonstrated ;  and  between  it  and  the  central  thread 
of  essential  matter,  comes  the  coat  of  nerve-medulla. 
Through  these  barriers  the  disturbing  agents,  carried  among 
the  nerve-tubes  by  sparingly-distributed  capillaries,  cannot 
readily  pass ;  and  the  essential  nerve-thread  is  prevented  from 
having  molecular  changes  set  up  in  it  at  places  between 
its  two  extremes.  This  protection  suffices  so  long  as  the  \ 
disturbing  agents  remain  normal  in  their  amounts;  but  when  \ 
they  become  excessive,  as  they  do  if  the  blood-vessels  become 
congested,  local  changes  in  the  nerve-threads  are  caused : 
whence  one  kind  of  neuralgia.     It  should  be  added  that  by    / 

diMl  lines ;  and  to  repeat  with  Ihem  this  process  of  averaging.  By  taking  the 
tneaDB  between  the  reftulting  numbers  and  the  previous  numbers,  wf  get  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  relative  frequencies  with  which  the  vpsse.s  occur  in 
space  of  one  dimension.  To  ascertain  their  relative  frequencies  in  space  of 
three  dimensions,  or  in  solid  tissue,  it  is  of  coarse  needful  simply  to  cube  ths 
two  Bombert  so  arrived  at 
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tills  sheathing  of  nerve-mcdnllay  the  essential  nenre-threadsi 
besides  being  shielded  against  disturbances  from  neighbour- 
ing currents  of  bloody  are  shielded  against  disturbances  from 
nerve-threads  in  the  same  bundle.  Were  "  axis-cylinders  " 
lying  in  lateral  contact  not  thus  coated^  a  molecular  change 
propagated  through  one  would  set  up  molecular  changes  in 
\^  its  neighbours ;  as^  in  fact^  it  does  in  an  early  stage  of 
ftjjgy,  characterized  by  loss  of  the  medullary  sheaths. 
Hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  that  normal  absence  of  me- 
dullary sheaths  which  sundry  nervous  structures  show  us. 
For  among  the  Invertcbrata,  in  which  this  normal  absence 
occurs,  the  fibres  contained  in  the  same  bundle  have 
nothing  like  those  many  and  varied  distinctions  which  they 
have  in  the  higher  animals :  they  have  termini  of  which 
the  structures  and  functions  are  much  less  differentiated. 
Similarly  with  those  bundles  of  grey  or  non-medullated 
fibres,  contained  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  vertebrate 
animals ;  for  these  bundles,  serving  to  estab?ish  relations 
among  the  vjac^^a,  each  of  which  is  much  less  divided  into 
pirlsihat  act  independently,  thcro_needsjaosuch|)erfect^in- 
Hulat  ion  of  the  norve-fibres.  And  the  like  holds  even  in  cer- 
U\\n  ]>ortions  of  the  porijihcral  cerebro-spinal  system ;  as  the 
o1fa(^tory  expansion,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  plexus 
of  noTi-modullat^d  fiiuva,  and  which  has  the  peculiarity 
Hint  difU'rent  parts  of  its  area  are  not  acted  upon  sepa- 
ratrlv. 
•^\^  Tho  ovidonoos,  direct  and  indirect,  thus  justify  us  in 
coTK^hiding  that  the  nervous  system  consists  of  one  kind 
of  mailvr  under  ditlmMit  forms  and  conditions.  ^  In  the 
gr(»y  tissue  this  matter  exists  in  masses  containing  cor- 
pusi'loH,  whirli  nn>  soft  niid  liave~graniilos  dispersed  through 
tluuii,  antl  whioh,  boRitlos  being  thus  unstably  composed, 
an>  placed  ao  as  to  bo  li;»blo  to  disturbance  in  the  greoteal 
pos.sil>lo  degree.  In  the  wliito  tissue  this  matter  is  coUectod 
togi^tluT  in  oxlnniu^ly  slondtT  (liivads,  that  are  denser,  that 
are  uiiil^^rin  ir.  toxtun\  and  that  are  shielded  in  aiTunusoxU 
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manner  from  disturbing  forces,  except  at  their  two  extre- 
mities. And  tlie  implication  on  whicli  we  hencefortli  pro* 
ceed  is^  that  the  masses,  unstably  constituted  and  con* 
ditioned,  are  seats  of  destructive  molecular_clianges,  and 
disengagement  of  motion ;  while  the  stably  constituted  and 
conditioned  threads,  are  the  seats  of  molecular  changes  that 
are  not  destructive,  and  are  probably  isomeric  y^ 

§  10.  Nerve-tubes  with  their  contained  protein-threads, 
and  nerve-cells  with  their  contained  and  surrounding 
masses  of  changing  protein-substance,  are  the  histologic 
elements  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built  up ; 
and  we  have  now  to  ask  in  what  way  they  are  put 
together.  We  will  begin  with  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions of  the  nerve-tubes ;  or  rather,  with  those  of  them 
which  lie  on  the  outer  surface. 

Suppose  the  skin,  including  those  introverted  portions 
of  it  which  form  the  receptive  areas  of  the  special 
senses,  to  be  marked  all  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
net-work.  Suppose  the  meshes  of  this  net-work  to  vary 
extremely  in  their  sizes ;  so  that  while  in  some  places  they 
are  as  large  as  those  of  a  fishing-net,  they  are  in  other  places 
not  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  needle.  Or,  to 
speak  specifically,  suppose  that  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
the  meshes  are  somo  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  being 
equally  large  over  the  middles  of  the  fore-arms,  and  the 
middles  of  the  thighs,  they  diminish  to  2  inches  and  less 
over  the  neck  and  breast,  to  1^  inches  at  the  extremities 
of  the  legs,  to  1^  inches  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  to  less 
than  an  inch  on  the  forehead,  to  less  than  half-an-inch  over 
the  cheeks  and  over  the  palms  of  the  hands,  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  and  less  over  the  fingers,  to  a  twelfth  of  an  inch 
at  the  inner  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  sup- 
pose^ further,  that  over  the  back  of  that  dermal  sac  which 
forma  the  eye,  these  meshes  are  so  small  that  a  microscope 
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>y  is  required  to  distinguish  them.  Having  imagined  socli  a 
uet*work  of  which  the  meshes^  irregularly  polygonal  in 
their  outlines^  are  thus  wide  over  parts  of  the  surface  that 
have  but  little  variety  of  converse  with  the  external  world, 
and  become  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  surfaced  have 
multiplied  and  variable  contacts  with  things ;  we  shall  have 
gained  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relations  among  the 
separate  local  areas  in  which  there  arise  independent  nerves. 
To  complete  the  conception,  however,  something  else  must 
be  supposed.  The  large  meshes  we  must  represent  as 
marked  out  by  very  broad  lines — say  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  where  the  meshes  are  largest.  We  must  imagine 
them  narrowing  as  the  meshes  become  smaller;  until, 
when  we  come  to  the  meshes  over  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  the  dividing  lines  have  dwindled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  gossamer  thread.  And  now  let  us  conceive  that 
within  each  of  these  areas,  large  or  small  as  it  may  happen, 
there  exists  a  plexus  of  fibres,  formed  of  the  essential  neiTO 
substance,  that  are  continuous  with  one  another,  but  have 
no  connection  with  the  fibres  occupying  adjacent  areas. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  must  conceive  any  sharp  limitation  of 
the  space  occupied  by  each  plexus.  We  must  assume  that 
the  line  separating  two  areas,  here  very  broad  and  here  very 
narrow,  covers  a  space  into  which  fibres  from  both  the  areas 
run,  without  joining  one  another.  Hence  the  area  belong- 
ing to  each  independent  plexus,  is  the  internal  area  of  the 
mesh,  plus  the  space  occupied  by  its  circumscribing  broad 
or  narrow  line ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  line  represents  the 
extent   to   which  adjacent    areas  overlap.  Such, 

then,  are  the  peripheral  expansions  of  those  nerves  which 
are  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  external  forces.  Here  each 
monopolizes  a  relatively-great  tract  of  the  surface,  and  here 
an  extremely  minute  one.  Each  is  an  independent  agent-~ 
each  is  capable  of  having  a  change  set  up  in  it  without 

[    changes  being  set  up  in  its  neighbours.     The  skin  is,  as  il 
""  were,  occupied  all  over  with  separate  feelers,  that  aro  hera 
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widely  scattered^  liere  clustered^  and  liere  crowded  together 
as  closelj  as  mamtenance  of  their  indiyidnalities  will  allow. 
From  the  nerYe-plexns  occupying  one  of  these  areas^  there 
takes  its  rise  the  cen^al^re,  or  axia-cyliiider,  of  a  nerve- 
tabe.  Coated  with  its  medalla  and  inclosing  sheath^  it 
takes  its  way  from  the  surface  inwards^  and^  proceeding 
without  any  branch  or  junction^  eventually  reaches  a  mass 
of  grey  matter  with  imbedded  vesicles — a  nerve-centre  or 
gaiij^hon.  Into  the  substance  of  this  the  essential  nerve- 
thread  runs,  becoming  divested  of  its  medullary  sheath; 
and  where  the  structure  is  least  involved^  the  essential 
nerve-fibre  frequently  if  not  always  ends  in  a  nerve- vesicle. 
In  such  simple,  and  what  we  may  call  typical,  centres,  there 
branches  out  from  some  other  part  of  the  nerve-vesicle, 
another  nerve-fibre  which,  similarly  inclosed  in  its  double 
sheath,  pursues  an  outward  course,  ordinarily  along  the 
same  general  route  as  the  first,  until,  reaching  the  same 
part  of  the  body,  it  buries  itself  in  a  bundle  of  muscular 
fibres  amid  which  its  ramifications  end.  Thus  we  have  as 
the  elements  of  what  is  called  a  nervous  arc — 1,  a  peri- 
pheral expansion,  placed  where  it  is  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  an  external  agent,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  most  easily 
disturbed;  2,  a  connected  fibre  capable  of  being  readily 
a£kcted  by  disturbances  at  this  outer  end,  but  shielded  from 
disturbances  elsewhere ;  3,  at,  or  near,  the  inner  end  of  this 
fibre',  a  corpuscle  of  unstably-arranged  substance,  apt  to 
give  out  much  molecular  motion  when  disturbed;  4,  a 
second,  fibre  diverging  from  the  corpuscle,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  subject  to  disturbance  fr«m  the  molecular 
motion  disengaged  near  its  origin,  but  protected  from  other 
influences  ;  5,  at  the  remote  extremity  of  this  second  fibre, 
a  subdivided  termination  amid  a  substance  that  contracts 
greatly  when  disturbed,  and  which,  in  contracting,  moves 
the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  first  fibre  took  its  rise. 
Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  representing  these  elements  of  a  nervous 
arc:  A  being  the  first,  or,  as  it  is  called,  afferent  nerve^ 


I 
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with  its  periplieral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  nerye-cor« 
piisclo  or  ganglion-cell;  and  C  the  second^  or  efferent, 
nerve^  with  its  termination  c. 


Kg.!. 


ri^. 


^^m^m^/kftiml. 


This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetnally  repeated  through- 
out the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  generalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessarily  external,  but  may  be  on  an  inner  surface,  or 
within  an  organ,  while  the  termination  c  is  not  necessarily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  universallv  applicable.  T 
Bay  in  a  certain  sense,  because,  until  another  element  is 
added,  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nerves, 
with  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  direct  or  indirect  link 
between  them,  recurring  everywhere  in  substantially  the 
same  relations,  appear  to  form  a  compound  structure  out 
of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built — its  unit  of  composi' 
tion.  But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  arcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  separate  neyvQna  agencies, 
but  not  a  nervous  system.  To  produce  a  nervous  system 
there  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nervous^  arc 
with  the  rest — ^there  needs  a  third  fibre  running  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  or  its  neighbourhood,  to  some  place  where 
other  communicating  fibres  come ;  and  where,  by  direct  or 
indirect  junctions,  actual  or  approximate,  the  primary 
couples  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  relation.  That  is, 
there  requires  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  n^rve.*     In 

•  The  wonis  cnUripetai  and  eentrifugal  are  occasiinally  used  in  nerr*- 
phyaiology  as  the  cquiralents  of  ufiVrt^nt  anil  efferent.  Bat  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  dewri^ 
ti?e,  tt  stems  to  me  that  the  word  otntripeiai  may  with  adTiatsge  hxwt  thif 
mere  special  meaning  giren  to  it ;  and  centrifrngml  the  correUtiTs  aManiBg. 
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Fig.  2  is  shown,  diagrammatically,  the  relation  in  which 
this  stands  to  the  others.  A  centripetal  nerve  being  added^ 
ihere  results  what  we  may  fairly  regard  as  the  jjnit  of  com- 
position of  the  nervous  system.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 
include.  But  they  are  not  essential ;  for  a  nervous  system 
is  possible  without  them.  I^t  us,  then,  taking  this  as  our 
unit  of  composition,  consider  the  general  method  after  which 
a  nervous  system  is  constructed. 

§  11.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams,  do 
not  ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves  : 
they  proceed  in  company,  as  shown  in  Fig-  3.  The  afferent 
nerves  arising  at  a,  in  separate  but  adjacent  areas  on  the 
skin,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
converge;  and,  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
dualities, become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 


U 
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Other  sheathed  bandies  of  fibres  from  other  clustered  areas 
in  the  same  region, 'presently  join  them,  and  run  along  with 
them  in  a  compound  bundle,  until  they  eventually  reach  the 
mass  of  imbedded  nerve-vesicles  constituting  a  ganglion  or 
nervous  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efferent  nerves  which  have 
their  roots  in  this  ganglion,  issue  from  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
commonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afferent 
nerves,  goes  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
arose;  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  efferent  nerves, 
diver^ng  and  re-div^rging  from  one  another  as  they  enter 
this  }>art,  as  at  c,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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En  like  maimer  the  centripetal  fibres  d,  originating  in  this 
ganglion,  take  their  common  course,  joined  perhaps  by  other 
fibres  originating  elsewhere,  towards  a  ganglion  E,  that  ia 
larger  and  has  more  numerous  connections.  Of  course  the 
clustered  lines  and  spotted  circles  in  Fig.  3,  are  entirely 
diagrammatic — give  no  idea  of  the  separate  nerves  and 
bundles  and  ganglia  as  they  actually  exist;  but  merely  of  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  more  central  ganglion,  to  which  converge 
other  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  (together  with  some 
afferent  nerves  that  pass  through  inferior  ganglia  without 
stopping)  may  itself  be  subordinate  to  a  still  superior,  or 
still  more  central,  ganglion.  To  this  it  gives  off  what  may 
be  called  superior  centripetal  nerves  ;  and  other  nerves  of 
the  same  or  of  a  lower  order  being  brought  to  it,  this  highest 
ganglion  becomes  a  place  where  there  are  established 
communications  among  all  the  subordinate  and  sub-subordi* 
nate  ganglia,  with  their  afferent  and  efferent  fibres. 

One  further  kind  of  connection  exists.  The  immense 
majority  of  animals,  have  their  parts  symmetrically  arranged 
— sometimes  radially  but  more  frequently  bi-laterally..  For 
the  corresponding  parts  there  are  habitually  corresponding 
ganglia ;  and  the  connections  that  remain  to  be  named  are 
those  between  these  corresponding  ganglia,  or  ganglia  which 
belong  to  the  same  grade.  Such  connections  consist  of 
what  are  called  commissural  fibres.  They  are  indicated  at  h, 
where  they  transversely  join  the  structure  shown  in  detail, 
with  the  answering  structure  belonging  to  the  other  side  of 
the  body.  The  word  commissural  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
used  in  a  wider  sense  :  including  fibres  that  unite  ganglia  of 
different  grades.  But  since  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres 
called  commissural  are  those  which  join  duplicate  ganglia^  or 
else  ganglia  that  occupy  like  relations  in  the  hierarchy,  it 
will,  I  think,  conduce  to  clearness  to  restrict  its  application 
to  these :  leaving  the  word  centripetal  for  fibres  which  ooup 
nect  ganglia  of  lower  orders  with  those  of  higher  orden. 
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The  oommigspres  thus  bringing  into  relation  the  members  of  ^ 
each  pair  of  t^ntres^  inferior  or  superior,  and  so  linking  tlie     ! 
Iwo  halves  of  the  nervous  system,  complete  the  nervous 
communications  throughout  the  organism. 

This  description,  purposfjly  generalized  with  a  view  of 
exhibiting  the  principles  of  nervous  organization,  apart 
from  any  particular  type,  may  be  fitly  supplemented  by  the 
description  of  a  special  structure  that  illustrates  them. 
Each  sucker  on  any  arm  of  a  cu^ile-fish,  has  a  ganglion  ; 
seated  beneath  it.  To  this  descend  the  g^ffftfent  xifir^^^a  fl^nf. 
are  affected  by  touching  the  sucker  |_  and  from  it  ascend  the 
efferent  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
sucker.  These  form  a  local  nervous  system  that  is  ex- 
perimentally  proved  to  have  a  certain  completeness  in  itself. 
But  now  &om  the  ganglion  underneath  each  sucker,  fibres 
run  along  the  arm,  in  company  with  fibres  from  all  similar 
ganglia  in  the  arm ;  and  this  bundle  of  centripetal  fibres 
eventually  reaches  a  ganglion  at  the  base  of  the  arm.  Each 
arm^  similarly  constructed,  thus  has  a  chief  nervous  centre 
in  which  the  fibres  from  all  its  minor  nervous  centres  are 
brought  into  communication.  Further,  all  round  the  ring 
formed  by  the  united  base  of  the  arms,  there  runs  an  an- 
nular commissure  connecting  these  superior  ganglia.  And 
then  from  each  of  them  is  given  off  a  bundle  of  fibres  that 
proceed  centripetally  to  a  still  higher  centre— the  cephalic  3 
ganglion ;  where,  consequently,  nerves  from  all  the  arms  are 
brought  into  direct  commimication  with  one  another,  and 
also  into  communication  with  nerves  arriving  from  ganglia 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Omitting  details  and,  qualifica- 
tions, not  essential  to  such  a  conception  as  concerns  us  here, 
we  thus  see  that  in  nervous  structure  there  is  a  centraliza- 
tion and  re-centralization,  that  is  caniedjar  in  proportion 
as  the  organization  is  high. 

§  12.  We  may  be  sure  that  along  with  a  principle  of  ar« 
nngmnent  among  connecting  structures,  there  goes  some 
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principle  of  composition  in  the  centres  that  are  connected ; 
which  are  not  simply  places  for  the  meeting  of  fibres,  but 
places  in  which  there  exist  agents  liable  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  in-coming  fibres  and  capable  of  acting  on  the  oat-going 
fibres.  Respecting  the  principle  of  composition,  our  reason- 
ings must  be  mainly  hypothetical ;  but  they  will,  I  think, 
prove  of  some  worth,  by  leading  us  to  conclusions  that  har- 
monize with  observation,  so  far  as  this  carries  us. 

In  ascending  firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  types  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  see  that  the  distribution  and  combi- 
nation of  nerve-fibres  are  so  modified,  as  to  make  possible  an 
increasing  multiplicity,  variety,  and  complexity  of  relations 
among  different  parts  of  the  organism.  What  kind  of  mo- 
dification does  this  necessitate  at  places  where  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  put  in  communication  ?  Without  assuming  that 
two  fibres  which  bring  two  parts  of  the  organism  into  rela- 
tion,  are  always  united  at  their  central  extremities  by  an 
intermediate  nerve-corpuscle,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
continuity  between  their  central  extremities  must  be  effected 
either  by  a  nerve-corpuscle  or  by  some  less-defined  portion 
of  grey  substance ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  -to  the 
number  of  different  connections  to  be  established  among  the 
nerves  coming  to  any  ganglion,  must  be  the  number  of  the 
more  or  loss  independent  portions  of  grey  substance  re- 
quired to  establish  them.  Let  us  consider  the  implications. 
Suppose  that  a  and  6,  Fig.  4,  are  two  points  in  the  or- 
ganism. To  join  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  there 
needs  only  the  single  ganglion-cell  A.  Similarly,  to  bring 
into  nervous  relation  the  points  c  and  d,  the  single  ganglion* 
coll  B  suffices.  So  long  as  A  and  B  remain  unconnected^ 
these  two  simple  relations  are  the  only  possible  ones  among 
the  points  a,  6,  c,  d.  But  now  assume  that  from  A  and  B 
there  run  fibres  to  the  centre  C — ^not  a  single  fibre  from 
each,  but  two  fibres,  one  of  which  in  each  case  proceeds  from 
a  or  b,  and  from  c  or  d.  This  being  so,  there  may  be  formed 
at  C,  eleven  simple  and  compound  relations:   these  four 
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points  can  be  arranged  into  six  groups  of  two^  a  b,  a  c,  a  d, 
be,bd,ed;  into  four  groups  of  three, b a c,b a d,  a c d, cb d; 
and  into  one  group  of  four,  abed.  Hence,  supposing  the 
centre  C  to  be  made  up  of  the  independent  cells,  or  portions 
of  grey  substance,  severally  serving  to  link  the  members  of 
a  group  into  a  separate  combination,  there  must  be  at 
least  eleven  such.  .If,  again,  from  this  centre  C,  we  assume 
that  there  run  adequately  numerous  fibres  to  the  higher 
centre  F,  and  that  this  is  also  duly  connected  through 
the  centres  D  and  E,  with  the  points  e,  /,  g,  h;  then 
the  possible  number  of  groups,  simple  and  compound, 
that  may  be  formed  at  F,  will  amount  to  247;  and  to 
unite  the  members  of  each  group  so  that  it  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest,  there  must  be  at  least  247  connect- 


ing IJTiIni  at  the  centre  F.  "Without  pursuing  the  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  manifest  that  as  these  points  in  the  or- 
ganism increase  in  number,  and  as  the  clusters  of  theip 
that  are  to  be  brought  into  relation  become  larger  and  laore 
various,  the  central  elements  through  which  their  relations 
are  established  must  grow  multitudinous.  An  in- 

adequate conception,  however,  is  thus  reached ;  for  we  have 
considered  only  the  requisites  for  forming  among  these 
points,  the  greatest  number  of  difierent  groups,  simple  and 
compound;   ignoring    the   different    orders    in  which   the 
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menibera  of  each  ^roup  may  be  combined.  Two  tbing^i  tma 
be  arranged  in  successioii  in  only  2  different  ways;  tlireu 
things  can  be  arranged  in  6  different  ways ;  four  things  in 
24  ways  ;  five  tilings  in  120  ways  ;  six  tilings  in  720  waja ; 
aeven  tilings  in  5,040  ways;  and  so  on  in  a  progression 
increasing  wilb  enormous  rapidity.  Assnming,  tlicn,  that 
at  the  centre  F,  certain  points,  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  are  to  be  com- 
bined, not  in  this  succession  only,  bnt  in  all  possible  suc- 
cessions, there  will  require  120  different  links  of  connec- 
tion for  this  one  group  of  five  points  only.  These  links, 
whether  separate  vesicles  or  less-differentiated  portions  of 
grey  matter,  must  occupy  a  considerable  apace;  and  sup- 
posing they  are  aggregated  near  those  pre-existing  cells 
or  links  which  they  have  to  re-combine  in  various  orders, 
there  may  result  a  protuberance  from  the  centre  F,  as  shown 
nt  G.  If  we  suppose  that  instead  of  a  group  of  five,  a  group 
of  aix  is  to  have  its  members  thus  variously  combined; 
or  if  instead  of  one  group  to  be  so  dealt  with,  there  are 
many ;  this  lateral  outgrowth  may  become  relatively  very 
large.  And'  since  its  vesicles,  or  portions  of  grey  matter, 
will  be  much  more  balky  than  the  fibres  running  from  them 
to  the  members  of  groups  which  they  combine,  there  may 
be  expected  to  arise,  as  at  H,  a  ln^^mt  cgpitre  attached  to 
the  original  centre,  F,  by  a  pedjfla  of  fibres. 

Of  course  these  diagrams  and  numbers  are  intended  to 
convey  nothing  but  a  general  idea  of  the  principle  of  com- 
position of  nerve  centres — not  to  represent  any  actual  com- 
position. It  would  be  an  absurd  assumption  that  among  a 
number  of  points  in  the  body,  there  have  to  be  formed  aa 
many  unlike  groups  as  are  theoretically  possible  ;  and 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  any  group 
ever  to  be  combined  in  as  many  different  orders  aa 
might  be  combined.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  above 
description  greatly  over-states  the  accumulation  of  nerve- 
reaicleB,  or  their  equivalents,  implied  by  snob  correlations  as 

)  actually  required  among  a  given  utimber  of  points  in  the 
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organism ;  it  immensely  nnder-states  the  nmnber  of  pomte 
to  be  so  correlated,  as  well  as  the  number,  and  variety,  and 
complexity,  of  the  groups  into  which  they  are  to  be  com- 
bined. The  places  from  which  afferent  nerves  proceed,  as 
well  as  the  places  to  which  efferent  nerves  proceed,  are 
multitudinous.  Very  large  groups  of  such  places  have  their 
members  put  in  simultaneous  communication.  The  different 
groups  so  formed  are  innumerable.  And  extremely  varied 
relations  of  succession  are  established  among  members  of 
the  same  group ;  as  well  as  among  different  groups.  Hence 
we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  along  with  an  increasing  multi- 
plicity and  heterogeneity  of  nervous  connections,  there  must 
go  increasing  massiveness  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  accu- 
mulations of  vesicular  matter. 

One  further  corollary  deserves  noting.  Each  vesicle,  or 
each  portion  of  grey  matter  that  establishes  a  continuity 
between  the  central  termini  of  fibres,  is  not  merely  a  con- 
necting link  :  it  is  also  a  reservoirof  molecular  motion,  which 
it  gives  out  when  disturbed.  Hence,  if  the  composition  of 
nerve-centres  is  determined  as  above  indicated,  it  follows 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number,  extensiveness,  and  com- 
plexity, of  the  relations,  simultaneous  and  successive,  that 
are  formed  among  different  parts  of  the  organism,  will  be 
the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  which  the  nerve-centres 
are  capable  of  disengaging. 

§  18.  As  a  datum  for  Psychology  of  the  most  general 
kind,  the  foregoing  description  of  nervous  structure  might 
suffice.  But  having  to  deal  chiefly  with  that  more  special 
Psychology  distinguished  as  numan,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
some  account  of  the  human  nervous  system."  A  few  facts  of 
moment  respecting'^ts  peripheral  parts,  may  be  set  down 
before  we  study  its  ceirtral  parts. 

At  the   surface   of  the   body,  where  the  extremities  of 

nerve-fibres  are  so  placed  as  to  be  most  easily  disturbed,  we 

generally  find  what  may  be  called  multipliers  of   distur- 
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bances.  Sundry  appliances  which  appear  to  have  nothing  in 
common,  have  the  common  function  of  concentrating,  on  the 
eixds  of  nerves,  the  actions  of  external  agents,  Tliat  this  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  lenses  of  the  eyes,  is  a  familiar 
fact.  It  is  a  less  familiar  fact  that  certain  otolites  and 
minute  rods  or  fibres,  immersed  in  a  liquid  contained  in  tho 
internal  ear,  serve  to  transform  the  less  sensible  vibrations 
communicated  to  this  liquid,  into  the  more  sensible  vibrations 
of  solid  masses,  and  to  bring  these  directly  to  bear  on  the 
nerve-terminations.  So,  too,  is  it  over  the  integument ;  op, 
at  any  rate,  over  the  parts  of  it  subject  to  many  and  varied 
contacts.  Though  men  have  not,  like  many  inferior  Mam- 
mals^ the  well-developed  tactual  multipliers  called  viJ^xisfiCB 
(known  in  a  cat  as  "  whiskers''),  each  of  which  is  a  lever 
that  intensifies  a  slight  touch  at  the  outer  end  into  a  strong 
pressure  of  the  imbedded  end  upon  an  adjacent  nerve-fibre ; 
yet  every  one  of  the  short  hairs  on  a  man's  skin  acts  in  the 
same  way.  And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are,  at 
places  where  the  contacts  with  objects  are  perpetual,  and 
where  hairs  do  not  grow,  certain  multipliers  below  the  sur- 
face— small  dense  bodies  named  coryuscula  tactus,  round  each 
of  which  a  nerve-fibre  ramifies,  and  each  of  which,  when 
moved  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  gives  to  its  attached 
nerve-fibre  q  greater  pressure  than  this  would  receive  were 
the  surrounding  substance  homogeneous :  a  fact  which  will 
be  understood  on  remembering  the  effect  of  pressure  on  tho 
skin  when  some  small  hard  body^  as  a  thorn^  is  imbedded 
in  it. 

So  much  for  the  instruments  that  are  external  to  the 
peripheral   expansions  of  the  nerves,   and  serve  to  exag- 

Cgerato  the  effects  of  incident  forces.  We  may  now  con- 
template these  peripheral  expansions  themselves,  as  being 
adapted  to  receive  these  exaggerated  incident  forces. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  nerve-fibrilloa.  ramifying 
where  they  are  most  exposed  to  disturbances,  consist  of 
nerve»protoplasm  unpioi^gcted  by  medullary  sheaths  and  not 
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even  covered  by  membranous  slieatlis.    In  fact,  they  appear 
to  consist  of  matter  like  that  contained  in  nerve-vesicles, 
but  witiiont  the  fat^p^rannles ;  and  may  be  regarded  as,  like 
it,  more  unstable  than  the  matter  composing  the  central 
fibres  of  the  fuUy-diflferentiated  nerve-tubes.   To  this  general 
character  of  the  nerve-terminations,  have  to  be  added  the 
more  special  characters  of   the    terminations  exposed  to 
special  forces.     The  delicate  pale  fibres  which  form  a  layer 
on  the,  surface  of  t}^^  rj^tina^  are  not  directly  affected  by  tho 
rays  of  light  concentrated  upon  them ;  but  these  rays,  pass- 
ing through  them,  fall  on  a  layer  of  closely  packed,  but  quite 
separate,  little  bodies  which  are  the  true  sensitive  structures  | 
and  then  the  minute  nerve-fibrillae  that  run  from  these  to      / 
the  stratum  of  retinal  nerve-fibres,  pass  on  their  way  into  a    ^' 
layer    of   nerve-vesicles,    with    which    we    may    presume 
they  have   connections.  **  That   is  to    say,  this    peripheral 
expansion    of    the    nerve    on   which  visual   images    fall, 
contains   numerous  small    portions  of  the  highly-unstable  *; 
nerve-matter,  ready  to   change,    and   ready    to  give  out 
molecular    motion    in    changing.      It   is   thus,   too,  withX  ^ 
those  terminal  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve,  on  which  J 
sonorous  vibrationsM^^  concentrated.     And  there  is  an 
analogous  peculiarity  in  the  immensely-expanded  extremity  j  ^ 
of  the  olfactory  nerve.     Hero,  over  a  large  tract  covered'^ 
by  mucous  membrane,  is  a  thick  plexus  of  the  grey  un- 
sheathed  fibres;    and  among  them  are  distributed  both 
nerve-vesicles  and  granular  grey  substance,  such  as  that  out 
of  which  the  vesicles  arise  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  significance  of  these  structural  peculiarities  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  need  only  note  the  distri- 
bution of  them.  Over  the  skin,  which  is  conversant  with 
forces  of  a  relatively-considerable  intensity — mechanical 
mipacts,  pressures,  tensions, — ye  do  not  fi^  that  the  nerve- 
terminations  contain  deposits  of  the  peculiarly  unstable 
nerve-substance.  But  we  find  such  deposits  where  the 
incident  forces  are  extremely  feeble,  or  fall  on  excessively 
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Bmall  areas,  or  toth.  Tho  qaantky  of  matter  which,  floating 
as  faint  oiloar  through  the  air,  reaches  tho  end  of  the  ol- 
factory nerve,  is  infiniteaimal.  Such  liuninifcrous  undola- 
tions  as  are  allowed,  during  a  momentary  glance,  to  fall  on 
ono  of  the  minute  areas  of  the  retina,  are  equivalent  to  a 
mechanical  force  inappreciable  by  our  measures,  if  not  in- 
eiprossible  by  our  figures.  Similarly  with  those  atmo- 
spheric  waves  which,  produced  by  tho  church-bell  a  mile 
away,  and  weakening  aa  they  spread  in  all  directions,  are 
conveyed  to  the  minute  otolites  and  rods  of  the  inner  ear, 
to  be  by  them  impressed  on  the  auditory  nervea.  And  in 
these  places  it  is  that  we  find  ]>eripheral  deposits  of  tl^_ 
Bpocially-nnstable  nerve-substance.  ^ 

§14.  AriKiiig  from  these  variously- specialized  peripheral 
strocturca,  the  afferent  nerves,  collected  into  their  bundles 
and  compound  bundles,  run  inwanls  to  the  spinal  oord ;  out 
of  which  issue  the  corresponding  bnndleB  of  eHerent  nerves. 
In  one  sense  the  spinal  cord  may  be  regarded  aa  a  con- 
tinnous  nervous  centre;  and,  in  another  sense,  as  a  series  of 
partially-independent  nervons  centres.  Each  pair  of  trunk 
nerves  with  its  segment  of  tho  spinal  cord,  has  a  certain 
degree  of  individuality;  and  those  segments  into  which 
entor  the  pairs   of  massive   nerves  from   the  limba, 

individualities  considerably  prononneed ;  since  it  is  c]       

mentally  proved  that  when  severed  from  the  rest  they  Af&> 
not  incapacitated.  The  tract  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal 
cord  to  which  the  aBerent  nerves  of  a  limb  come,  and  from 
which  the  efferent  nerves  issue,  is  practically  the  ganglionio 
centre  of  that  limb,  having  very  much  of  automatic  inde> 
pendcnce ;  and  being  joined  by  comnps sural  fibres  to  a 
like  centre  belonging  to  the  fellow  limb,  it  forma  with  t2iift. 
an  antgniatic  pair.  So  that,  remembering  how  the 
cranio-spinal  axis  is  originally  one  and  continuous,  and 
its  anterior  part  has  been  differentiated  and  developed 
qnite  distinct  ocotru  ws  may  My  Uiat  its  poetcrior 
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Bpinal  oord^  has  also  been  so  differentiated^  tihougli  to  a 
mach  smaller   extent.  To  tliis   conception    two 

additions  mnst  be  made.  Beyond  the  internal  tracts  of  grey 
or  vesicular  matter,  and  tHe  bundles  of  norve-fibres  that 
enter  into  and  issue  from  them  laterally ;  and  beyond  the 
tranyerse  commissural  fibres  which  connect  the  corresponding 
lateral  portions  of  grey  matter  or  partially-differentiated 
pairs  of  nervous  centres ;  there  are  longitudinal  commissural 
fibres,  joining  these  successive  pairs  of  nervous  centres  with 
one  another,  and  serving  to  integrate  the  series  of  pairs  in 
the  same  way  that  the  members  of  each  pair  are  integrated. 
And  then^  along  with  these  fibres  that  unite  nervous  centres 
of  the  same  order,  there  are  what  we  found  it  desirable  to 
distinguish  as  centripetal  fibres,  running  from  the  relatively- 
inferior  nervous  centres  to  the  relatively-superior  ones  ; 
with  centrifugal  fibres  running  back. 

Of  these  relatively-superior  nervous  centres,  we  have  first 
to  notice  the  medulla  oblongata:  including  those  parts 
of  the  pons  Varolii  which  are  woven  into  it,  and  similarly 
arise  out  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  is  the  enlarged 
termination  of  the  spinal  cord,  lying  within  the  skull. 
Distinguished  as  it  is  from  lower  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
its  greater  massiveness,  it  is  much  more  distinguished  by  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  its  peripheral  connections. 
While  the  successive  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  proper, 
have  pairs  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  which  are  limited 
in  their  distributions  to  particular  regions  of  the  body ;  and 
while  even  such  an  entire  group  of  these  segments 
as  occupy  the  lumbar  region,  have  relations  only  with 
the  leg^  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  the  medulla 
oblojigata,  by  the  intermediation  of  centripetal  fibres,  is 
brought  into  relation  not  only  with  the  lower  p^rt  of  the 
iodjLfiaiitsJimbs,  but  with  the  upper  part  of  J;h^Jbody  and 
its  limbs ;  and  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  sundry  oi 
the  parts  which  we  know  as  the  organs  of  tho^^sp^ial  senses  ; 
and  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  the  more  important 
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I  TJaofra.  The  antlifory  nerves  and  the  nerves  of  taste  go 
directly  into  it,  and  though  tho  optic  nerves  do  not,  yet 
&om  tho  cpntrcB  to  ij-hich  thoymn  thfre  are  6bro9  comQonica- 
ting  with  it;  &om  its  laterally-appended  parte  arise  the 
nerras  of  the  eye-muscles  and  the  facial  nerves ;  and  the 

I/'pnenroogaatnc_nerTes,  given  off  from  ita  posterior  part,  put 
/  it  in  communication  with  the  larynx,  the  lungs,  the  Iieart, 
^  tho  liver,  and  tho  atoinach.  Respecting  its  connections,  direct 
L  and  indirect,  much  remains  to  he  ascertained  i  but  wliat  ia 
■  known  jiiatifiea  tho  conclusion  that  tho  medulla  ohlongaia, 
I  iQclnding  tho  structures  thtit  ore  adnate,  is  b  portion 
B  of  the  originally-uniform  cerebro-spinal  axis,?  which  has 
I  liccn  diffcrci  I  tinted  into  a  centre  of  a  higher  order  than 
I  those  behind  it,  or  those  at  the  base  of  the  mass  in  front 
I  of  it — higher  in  tho  sense  that  it  has  become  that  portion 
I  of  the  axis  in  which  centripetal  6bres  running  from  the 
I-  poBtorior  ganglia,  and  from  some,  if  not  all,  of  tho  anterior 
K  ganglia,  called  by  some  sensory,  are  brou<rht  into  relatios 
■  with  one  another — a  centre  through  which  these  li 
I  centres  are  united  into  one  system. 
B  Passing  over  with  a  mere  recognition  tho  anterior  gaaglis 
I  just  named,  the  exact  relations  of  which  are  iU-understuod, 
P  but  some  of  which  comparative  morphology  proves  to  bo 
portions  of  tho  front  end  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  thsA 
hare  become  differentiated  into  ganglia  of  the  6rat  order, 
receiving  those  spocial  cxtornal  stimuli  to  which  the  fnMb 
ond  of  the  body  is  exposed  j  there  remain  only  to  bn  noli< 
the  two  great  bt-Iobed  ganglia,  which  in  Man  form  the 
mass  of  the  brain — the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum. 

P    biologists  and  anatomists  are  agreed  in  regarding  these 
ciL'Utree  of  a  still  higber  order,     Anntomical  proof  of  their 
superiority,  as  being  tho  scats  of  still  higher  centralization, 
is  very  incomplete  ;   for  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  courses 
of  all  tho  nerve-fibres  that  enter  into  and  issue  from  ihem, 

ibns  hitherto  been  insuperable.  But  tlieir  conoections  with 
the  subjacent  minor  centres  and  with  the  tnedttUa  ohlimgala, 
^  I 
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Bach  as  to  make  it  certain  that  through  the  intermedia* 
lion  of  these^  they  communicate  with  the  whole  peripheral 
nenroos  system  ;  and  are  places  in  which  centripetal  fibres 
from  centres  of  both  the  first  and  second  orders^  joined, 
possibly,  with  some  simply  afierent  fibres,  are  brought  into 
various  relations :  relations,  however,  that  most  likely  differ 
in  their  natures  from  those  established  in  inferior  centres — 
differ,  perhaps,  as -those  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the 
centre  H,  Fig.  4,  differ  from  those  formed  in  the  centre  F. 

Among  the  facts  of  fundamental  significance  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  one  other  may  be  named.  This 
concerns  the  histological  structures  of  nervous  centres.  In 
automatic  ganglia,  the  direct  union  of  nerve-fibres  with  nerve- 
cells  is  habitual.  Throughout  the  spinal  cord  the  "  axis-cylin- 
ders" may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  r^miing  into_the 
vesicles.  But  in  the  higher  nerve-centres  direct  connections 
are  much  less  readily  made  out;  and  it  is  question* 
able  whether  in  the  highest  they  occur  at  all.  In  the 
grey  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  the  delicate  nerve-fibres 
which,  divested  of  medullary  sheaths,  run  among  the  im- 
bedded corpuscles,  do  not  directly  unite  with  them;  or  if  it  is 
too  much  to  say  that  there  are  no  such  unions,  we  may  say 
that  they  are  rare.  Such  communications  as  exist  are 
apparently  between  the  branched  terminations  of  the  fibres 
and  the  ramified  processes  of  the  corpuscles.  Thus  at  the 
one  extreme,  simple,  clear,  and  complete  connections  are 
the  rule ;  and  at  the  other  extreme,  involved,  vague,  and 
incomplete  connections.  ^ 

§  15.  Some  account  must  be  given  of  certain  remaining 
nervous  structures,  with  which  Psychology  is  indirectly 
concerned.  Thus  far  we  haive  dealt  only  with  the  fibres  and 
centres  that  stand  passingly  and  actively  related  to  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  but  there  are  fibres  and  centres  that  stand 
related  to  those  internal  organs  which  make  possible  the 
cootinaance  of  relations  to  the  external  world. 


I 

I 
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The  first  to  claim  attentioD  are  tlie  vaso-motor  nerves.  Ban* 
dies  of  these  issue  from  the  spinal  cord,  and,  joined  by  bundles 
of  nerves  arising  from  the  aympatliettc  system,  accompany  the 
main  arteries  :  dividing  and  subdividing  wherever  these  do, 
BO  as  to  supply  fibres  to  all  their  branches  down  to  the  most 
minute.  Tho  vaso-motor  nei-ves  form,  in  fact,  an  additional 
aeries  of  efferent  nerves.  Tho  nervous  arc  under  its  lowest 
form,  consists  of  the  afferent  nerve  with  its  peripheral 
tremity  exposed  to  est-ernal  actions,  the  ganglion-corpasde' 
to  which  its  central  extremity  runs,  and  the  efferent 
thence  issuing  to  end  in  some  muscle.  Bat  as  we  have 
seen,  the  unit  of  composition  of  tho  developed  nervous 
Bystem,  includes  a  centripetal  fibre,  mnuing  from  the  first 
or  snbordinato  centre  to  a  higher  centre;  and  here  we 
have  to  add,  as  an  habitual  element  of  this  uuit  cf 
composition  in  its  comploto  form,  a  vaso-motor  fibre, 
running  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  tho  two  enda 
of  the  nervous  arc  lie,  and  bringing  the  blood-vessela 
of  that  part  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of 
appnnitus. 

Tho  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  besides  having 
direct  communications  with  tho  muscular  walls  of  the  tubes 
which  bring  blood,  both  to  itself  and  to  tbo  muscles  it  sends 
fibres  to,  is  also  put  into  relation  with  other  parts  on 
which  it  is  equally,  though  less  immediately,  depeudenf, — 
the  viscera.  Those  have,  indeed,  a  nervous  system  of  their 
own,  possessing  apparently  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence— the  sympathetic .  system ;  and  one  all-important 
viscua,  tho  heart,  has  a  nervous  system  that  is  demonstrably 
independent.  The  morphological  interpretation  of  the  vis- 
ceral nervous  system  is  not  settled;  but  whether  it  has  a 
separate  origin,  or  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  the  undoubted  fact  is  that  tho  cerebro-spinal 
system,  through  the  nerves  running  from  it  into  tho 
tmnks  of  the  sympaihetio,  couimunioates  with  all  these  vital 
organs;  and  that  even  the  heart,  complete  as  is  its  I< 
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nezTons  system^  ia,  by  the  va^3_  or  pnenmogastric  nerve, 
integrated  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  and  sundry  structures 
of  the  same  class  is  not  necessary  here.  The  general  fact  of 
significance  for  us^  is,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 
through  their  afferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the 
actions  of  the  external  world,  and  which  through  their 
efferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the  structures  that 
react  on  the  external  world,  are  also  put  in  relation  with 
the  organs  immediately  or  remotely  insfammental  in  supply- 
ing them  with  nutriment,  and  removing  the  effete  matters 
resulting  from  their  activities. 

§  16.  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  endeavoured  to 
include  all  that  Psychology  needs.  Many  conspicuous 
traits  of  nervous  structure  which  some  will  think  ought  to 
be  set  down,  are  really  altogether  irrelevant.  That  in  the 
spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  is  placed  internally,  while  in  the 
cerebrum  it  forms  an  outside  stratum,  is  a  fact  of  moment 
in  anatomy,  but  one  which  throws  no  light  on  the  science  of 
mind.  Knowledge  of  the  truth  that  the  posteriorroots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  ^fierent,  while  the  anterigr  a.re  efi§rent, 
is  all-important  to  the  pathologist ;  but  to  the  psychologist 
it  is  quite  unimportant,  since  this  arrangement  might  have 
been  reversed  without  the  principles  of  nervous  structure 
being  in  the  least  changed ;  and  it  is  with  these  principles 
only  that  the  psychologist  is  concerned.  The  leading  facts 
embodying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 

The  three  great  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  becomes  considerably  evolved,  show  us  that 
along  with  the  relatively-increased  massiveness  ^djgtingyush* 
ing  tiie  higher  types  of  the  nervous  system^  there  goes  that 
other  kind  of  integration  implied  by  increase  of  structural 
combination.  There  £3  multiplication  and  enlargement  of 
the  parts  that  unite  local  nervous  centres  with  general 
nervona  centres.    Very  frequently  there  is  an  approach  or 
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clnstering  of  nervous  centres  that  wero  previously  far  apnrt. 
■/  And  there  U  both  a  relative  and  an  absolute  increase  in 
those  centres  which  have  tlio  most  multiplied  relations  with 
local  centres,  and  through  them  with  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  threads  inclosed  in 
eheaths,  and  corpuscles  imbedded  in  protoplasm ;  of  which 
the  threads,  united  into  bundles,  constituto  almost  the  whole 
of  the  peripheral  parts,  while  the  corpuscles  with  their  matrix 
are  foaad  chiefly  in  the  central  parts.  Having  at  its  outer  a; 
tremity  a  plexus  of  highly- unstable  matter,  a  nerve-thre 
consisting  as  wo  conclude  of  less  unstable  matter  i 
matter  isomerically  transformed  with  ease,  runs  inwai 
BuiTOunded  by  substances  that  shield  it  from  lateral  disbii 
bauco.  Eventually  it  roaches  a  mass  of  highly  unstaU 
matter,  so  conditioned  as  to  undergo  decomposition  with  t 
greatest  facility ;  and  from  the  place  where  this  lies  there 
run  otEei"  like  fibres  to  other  masses  of  unstable  matter,  of 
the  same  kind,  or  of  a  different  kind,  or  both — here  taa 
portion  of  substance  that  contracts  when  disturbed,  and 
here  to  a  superior  centre  containing  more  of  the  easily-de- 
composed nerve -sub  stance.  These  threads,  alTercnfc,  efferent, 
and  centrigetal,  with  their  connecting  corpuscle  or  portion 
of  grey  matter,  we  regard  as  forming  the  unit  of  compositkHk 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Such  units  are  variously  grouped  and  combined, 
local  ganglion  is  a  place  where  many  afferent  and  i 
efferent  nerves  are  connected  by  many  portions  of  the  ij 
stable  nerve-matter,  capable  of  suddenly  giving  out  ttiit 
molecular  motion.  Each  superior  ganglion  is  a  plat 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  from  such  local  or  infer 
ganglia,  aro  similarly  connected  by  similar  matter.  Ani.)! 
with  still  higher  ganglia  in  their  relations  to  thesa.  Pr<( 
which  principle  of  combination  it  results  that  the  po»tsibiU 
ties  of  different  compound  relations  increase  as  fast  as  t 
centralization  progresses. 

We    eaw.   however,   that    this    establishment    of 
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namerons,  more  involved,  and  more  varied  relations  amongf 
the  parts  of  the  organism,  implies  not  simply  this  grouping 
of  fibres  and  this  arrangement  of  centres ;  but  also  a  mul- 
tiplication   ofthenorvD^  corpuscles,    or   portions    of  grey 
matter,  occupying  their  centres.    And  we  found  it  to  follow 
lat  where  the  compound  relations  formed  are  among  many 
K>iDta,or  where  the  points  are  to  be  combined  in  manyordcra, 
t  both,  great  accumulations  of  grey  matter  are  needed :  an 
corollary  being  that  the  quantity^^hia  matter 
ftjof  giving  out  much  motion,  increases  in  proportion. 
ubinations  formed  become  large  and  heterogeneous. 
lamg  to  the  special  nervous  structure  related  to  that 
special    Psychology   of    chief    importauco    to    us,    we    saw 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  series  of  partly  dependent,  partly 
independent,  double  nerve-centrea ;  each  concerned  with 
TKirticolttr  portion  of  the  trunk  or  a  particular  limb,  to  the 
skin,  muscles,  and    vessels    of    which     it    sends     nerves. 
I  enlarged    cephalic   eatremitv  of  the  spinal  cord,    the 
•JttUa  _oblongata,  is  a  centre   connected   by  centripetal 
I  with    these   partially-differentiated   inferior   centres  j 
Bid  receiving,  as  it  also  does,  directly  or  indirectly,  nerves 
lom  the  special  sense-organs,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  a 
lotre  where  the  local  centres  concerned  with  nearly  all  parts 
Vthe  body,  are  brought  into  communication.  We  saw,  laatly, 
1st  the  two  great  bi-lobed  masses  overlying  the  medulla 
mgata  and  the  sensory  ganglia,  with  which  they  are  in- 
mately  connected,  may  be  regarded  as  centres  in  which 
a  compound  connections  are  united  into  connections  still 
lore  compound,  still  more  various,  and  still  more  numerous. 
I  One  further  fact  which  it  remained  for  us  to  note,  was 
e  whilu  the  more  tHTpOTtant  nervous  structures  are  thosa 
,  bring    the  parts  that  are  acted  upon  by  the  outer^ 
world,  into  relation  with  the  parts  that  react  upon  it,  there 
•re  also  nervous  structures  that  bring  all  these  into  relation 
ritb  thtfvilaLorgjins  r  so  serving  to  unite  the  parts  which 
juuil,  with  the  parts  wliich  accumulate  and  distribute. 
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CHAPTER   UL 

THE   FUNCTIONS   OP    THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEJi. 

§  17.  When,  at  the  outset,  we  inquired  what  are  the 
manifestations  with  which  the  nervous  system  is  associated, 
we  necessarily,  in  drawing  a  conclusion,  asserted  in  general 
terms  the  part  performed  by  the  nervous  system.  And 
though  in  the  chapter  just  ended  the  sole  aim  has  been 
to  describe  nerve-threads,  nerve-cells,  nerve-trunks,  nerve- 
centres,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  put  together ;  yet 
the  ends  subserved  have  unavoidably,  from  time  to  time, 
come  into  view.  Structure  and  function  are  in  our  thoughts 
BO  intimately  related,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
rational  account  of  the  one  without  some  tacit  reference  to 
the  other.  Here,  however,  function  is  to  be  our  special 
topic.  Having  seen  how  the  nervous  system  is  constructed, 
we  have  now  to  see  how  it  works. 

The  proposition  with  which  the  first  chapter  ended  was 
that  nervous  evolution  varies  partly  as  the  quantity  pf 
motion  generated  in  the  organism,  and  partly  as  the  com- 
plexity of  this  motion.  Here  the  initial  inquiry  must  be, 
how  the  nervous  system  serves  as  at  once  the  agent  by  w£ich 
motions  are  liberated  and  the  agent  by  which  motions  are 
co-ordinated.  Three  things  have  to  be  explained : — 1.  What 
are  the  causes  which  on  appropriate  occasions  determixie 
the  nervous  system  to  set  up  motion  ?    2.  By  what  prooeu 
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does  it  liberate  the  insensible  motion  locked  np  in  certain 
tissues,  and  cause  its  transformation  into  sensible  motion  f 
8.  How  does  it  adjust  sensible  motions  into  those  com- 
binations, simultaneous  and  successive,  needful  for  efficient 
action  on  the  external  world  f  These  questions  cover  the 
whole  of  its  functions;  or,  at  any  rate,  all  those  of  its 
functions  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned.  We  have 
to  interpret  its  passive  function  as  a  receiver  of  disturbances 
fchat  set  it  going;  its  active  function  as  a  liberator  o^ 
motion;  and  its  active  function  as  a  distributor  or  appor- 
tioner  of  the  motion  liberated. 

Probably  it  will  be  thought  that  there  is  here  introduced 
a  function  distinct  from  those  before  named.  It  seems  that 
the  receiving  of  disturbances,  or  stimuli,  can  be  included 
neither  under  the  head  of  disengaging  motions  nor  under  the 
head  of  co-ordinating  motions.  But  on  reducing  the  facts 
to  their  lowest  terms,  and  to  those  terms  which  Physiology 
proper  can  alone  recognize,  the  difficulty  disappear.  For 
all  nervous  stimuli  are  motions,  molar  or  molecular;  and 
the  function  of  co-ordinating  motions  comprehends  not 
simply  the  combining  and  apportioning  of  the  motions  ex- 
pended,  but  also  the  combining  of  the  motions  received, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  one  set  into  harmony  with  the 
other.  A  moment's  thought  justifies  this  proposition.  The 
stimuli  to  the  nerves  of  touch  are  sensible  motions  of  the 
imbedding  tissue,  caused  either  by  the  impacts  of  external 
moving  bodies  or  by  motions  of  the  organism  which  bring 
it  against  external  bodies,  fixed  and  moving.  The  auditory 
nerve  receives  the  motions  conveyed  to  it  from  masses  of 
matter  that  are  vibrating.  Those  minute  agents  that  termi- 
nate the  nerves  of  the  retina  are  acted  on  by  luminiferous 
undulations — ^motions  of  the  ethereal  medium  which  produce 
motions  among  their  molecules.  So,  too,  the  nerves  excited 
by  sapid  and  odorous  substances,  are,  in  fact,  excited  by  the 
molecular  movements  these  substances  cause  in  their  extre- 
mities by  chemically  changing  thenu    Thus,  speaking  not 
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I  fignrntivply  but  literally,  an  affereut  fibre  of  wliatever  kiad 
I  is  a  recipient  of  motion  givon  to  Hb  molivcules:  eitlier  by 
I  Biolar  motion,  as  when  a  blow  ia  received;  or  by  tbe 
I  nttion  of  otbcr  molecules,  as  when  there  is  contact  with 
I  n  chemical ly-activo  body ;  or  by  tbose  ethereal   molecular 

tnottons  which  coustitnte  radiant  beat  and  light. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  more  fully  tbia  sab^diviidoa 

of  ucrvooa  functions,  and  the  reasons  for  here  proceeding 

IQpou  it. 
{  18.  Physiology  is  an  objective  science;  and  is  limi 
to  ench  datu  as  can  be  reached  by  obstn-ations  made 
BenKiblo  objects.  It  cannot,  therefore,  properly  lippropriatRJ 
subjective  data;  or  data  wholly  iuaccessibla  to  exi 
obaervatioaa.  Without  questioning  the  triilh  of  the 
Kumed  correlation  between  the  changes  which,  physi( 
cunsidered,  are  disturbances  of  nerves,  and  those  whii 
psychically  ConsidcTfd,  are  feelings;  it  may  be  safely  affinal  _ 
tliat  Physiology,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  the  physio^, 
processes  that  go  on  in  organisms,  in  terms  known  to 
physical  scionco,  ceases  to  be  Physiology  when  it  imports 
into  its  interpretations  a  psychical  factor — a  factor  which 
no  physical  research  wliatever  CMi  disclose,  or  identify,  or 
gat  the  remotest  glimpse  of.  The  relations  between  nervo- 
BCtioQS  and  mental  states  form  a  distinct  subject,  to  be 
dealt  with  presently.  Here  wo  are  treating  of  nerve-ao- 
I  tions  on  their  physiological  side,  and  must  ignore  theijr 
I  psychological  side. 

Doing  this,  wo  have  no  alternative  bnt  to  formulate  tbi 
tin  tLTQis  of  motion.  And  having  recognized  the  primi 
y  division  to  bo  that  between  the  liberation  of  motions 
the  co-ordinutiou  of  motions,  we  find  that  this  last  divii 
must  be  sub-divided.  It  includes,  first,  the  co-ordinatioa 
of  the  motions  received  with  one  another ;  and,  second,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  motions  expended  with  the  motiooa 
,  received,  and  with  one  anotUur.   Hence  rehulls  a  gunei 
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idea  of  nervous  functions^  as  divisible  into  recipio'motor, 
libero-motor,  and  dirigo-motor. 

It  mnst  be  admitted  that  in  tbeir  higber  forms^  tbese 
functions  are  so  entangled  that  a  tripartite  division  of  them 
18  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  To  the  simplest  types  of 
nervous  structure,  the  classification  is  easily  applied:  each 
afferent  nerve  is  a  redpio^motor  agent ;  each  ganglion  is  a 
libero-motor  agent;  each  efferent  nerve  is  a  dirigo-motor 
agent.  But  in  complex  nervous  systems,  formed  of  inferior 
and  superior  centres  connected  by  parts  containing  nerves 
that  are  centripetal,  centrifugal,  and  commissural,  there  arise 
corresponding  secondary  functions  which  greatly  obscure 
the  primary  functions.  It  remains  true  that  all  the  afferent 
nerves  are  receivers  of  motions,  and  that  all  the  efferent 
nerves  are  directors  of  motions ;  and  it  remains  true  that  < 
the  vesicles  and  portions  of  grey  substance  throughout  the 
centres  are  liberators  of  motions ;  but  of  the  fibres  largely 
composing  these  centres  we  must  say  that  their  functions 
are  both  receptive  and  directive.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
be  considerably  helped  by  thinking  of  the  afferent  nerves 
as  recipiO'TnotoT  and  the  efferent  nerves  as  dirigo-motor ; 
while  we  think  of  the  nervous  centres  as  composed  of 
libero-motor  elements  along  with  elements  that  perform 
both  the  other  functions. 

This  general  conception  has  now  to  be  made  specific. 
In  dealing  with  functions  we  will  follow  the  same  order  as 
we  did  in  dealing  with  structures — ^we  will  consider  first  the 
offices  of  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  matter. 

§  19.  The  grey  substance  and  the  white  substance — or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  and  around 
the  vesicles  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  occupying  the 
centres  of  the  nerve  tubes — have  not  absolutely  distinct 
duties.  Certain  simple  animals  yield  evidence  that  in  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system,  there  is  no  such  structural 
differentiation  and  consequently  no  such  functional  differ* 


enlmtion ;    and   there  ia  proof  that   even  in  the  higliest 
animnLs  the  difioreutiation  ia  incomplete. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Tesicnlar  subatance,  baring  for  its 
chief  offico  to  give  cat  moleciJttr  motion  ivben  disturbed, 
'  haa  alao  a  considdrablo  power  of  conveying'  or  conducting^ 
molecular  motion.  When  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  spinal 
001x1  have  been  cut,  it  is  found  that  if  the  central  columns  of 
grey  matter  remain  uncut,  or  if  there  remains  even  a  narrow 
link  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  tho  grey  matter,  disturb* 
auco  is  still  commnnicatcd  through  it  to  tho  brain :  not,  in* 
deed,  disturbance  of  any  special  kind,  but  disturbance  of  the 
most  general  kind.  True,  it  docs  not  follow  that  such  dis- 
turbnsce  pusses  along  tho  grey  mnt.fer  from  end  to  end. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ejiimil  cord,  nerve-fibres 
divested  of  their  medullary  sheaths  enter  into  and  afterwards 
issue  from  tho  grey  matter  j  and,  ngaiu  pi-otected  by  their 
flheathfl,  proceed  npwardfl  to  the  brain- in  tho  aurrounding 
white  matter.  Very  likely  these  take  up  and  convey  molecular 
disturbances  sot  up  in  the  grey  matter  imbedding  them.  Bnt 
cvon  this  implies  that  disturbanccB  are  propngntcd  to  some 
extent  through  the  grey  matter  j  and  the  argument  rcqui 
no  more. 

Ooavcrsely,  it  is  found  that  the  matter  forming  the  " 
cylinder,"  or  essential  ncrve-thrt-nd,  can  do  something 
moro  than  transmit  molecalM-  motion.  It  has  a  certain 
power  of  simullaneously  giving  out  molecular  motion; 
eo  sharing  tho  property  of  the  vesicular  matter. 
A  nerve  is  irritated  not  far  above  its  termination 
muscle,  the  effect  is  biitsmalL  If  the  irritation  i 
ftirthtT  removed  from  the  musele.^the  effect  is  greater.  And 
tlio  effect  increases  as  tho  length  of  nerve  through  which  the 
disturbance  is  conveyed  increases.  From  this  we  most  infer 
that  besides  the  molecular  motion  received  and  transfiTred, 
there  is  molocnlar  motion  liberated  in  the  nerve-fiitro  itse!£ 
Not  that  this  moleciilnr  motion,  like  that  which  the  vesjctdar 
tnntter  yields  op,  implies  nn  equiralent  decomposition.    Pro- 
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baiblj  it  18  a  concomitant  of  tlie  isomerio  transformation 
propagated  throngh  a  disturbed  nerve^  and  serving  to  con« 
yej  the  disturbance.  Some  sucb  accompanying  result  is  to  be 
inferred^  a  priori^  if  the  conduction  is  effected  by  isomerio 
transformation,  or  by  any  kind  of  molecular  re-arrangement. 
When  the  molecules  of  a  mass  change  from  one  form  of 
combination  to  another,  either  absorption  or  liberation  of 
motion  is  sure  to  occur.  That  there  cannot  in  this  case 
be  absorption  of  motion  is  manifest;  siuce  that  would 
involve  a  proportionate  resistance  to  the  transfer — ^the  amount 
of  force  or  motion  received  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
would  quickly  be  used  up  in  transforming  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  nerve,  and  the  change  would  travel  but  a  little  way. 
Being  thus  obliged  to  infer  that  motion  is  liberated,  we  at 
once  see  whence  nerve-fibre  derives  the  power  to  increase 
the  disturbance  it  conveys ;  since  each  portion,  while  passing 
on  the  wave  of  molecular  motion,  adds  the  molecular  motion 
given  out  during  its  own  transformation.  This  action  may 
be  rudely  symbolized  by  the  transfer  of  sensible  motion 
along  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  so  placed  that  each  in  falling 
knocks  over  its  neighbour.  For  if  instead  of  bricks  which 
stand  on  tolerably  broad  ends  and  require  some  force  to 
overturn  them,  we  suppose  bricLs  that  are  delicately 
balanced  on  narrow  ends ;  and  if  we  further  suppose  them 
BO  constituted  that  they  do  not  dissipate  motion  by  per- 
cussion or  friction ;  we  shall  see  that  the  motion  transmitted 
win  accumulate.  Each  brick,  besides  the  motion  it  re- 
ceives, win  pass  on  to  the  next  the  motion  which  it  has 
itself  gained  in  falling. 

The  general  truths  to  be  carried  with  us  are,  that  in  its 
primordial  undifferentiated  state,  nerve-matter  unites  the 
properties  of  giving  out  molecular  motion  and  convey- 
ing  molecular  motion ;  but  that  with  the  advance  of 
evolution,  it  becomes  specialized  iato  two  kinds,  of  which 
the  one,  collected  together  in  masso^  has  mainly  the  function 
of  giviag  out  motion,  though  it  can  still  to  some  extent  con- 
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duct  it,  while  tbo  otiier,  collected  togetliw  in  tlireads,  hag 
mainly  tlio  functioa  of  conducting  motion,  tiiougk  it  caiiBtiU 
to  Bomo  extent  ^ve  it  out. 

{  20.  The  co-operation  of  tbese  differentiated  kinds  of 
nerve-subetance.  Laving  differentiated  functions,  is  eeen  in 
its  simplest  form  ■jrlicre  tliry  are  orabincd  into  wliat  waa 
before  described  aa  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  afferent  nerve,  chaugcd  by  a  touch  at  its  outer 
end,  and  traversed  by  a  Trave  of  isomeric  transformation  that 
gathers  strength  as  it  goes,  commnnicates  this  wave  to  the 
comparatively  large  mass  of  unstable  matter  connected  with 
its  inner  end,  Tho  shock  of  molecular  disturbance,  im- 
mensely increased  by  tho  decomposition  set  up  in  this 
nnstablo  matter  constituting  a  ganglion-corpuscle  or  its 
matrix,  diffuses  itself  around,  but  takes  mainly  the  shape  of 
a.  relatively -powerful  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  along 
the  efferent  nerve.  And  the  efferent  nerve  being  dictributcd 
ftt  its  other  end  among  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  this  powerful 
wave  sets  up  in  them  an  isomeric  transformation  of  another 
kind,  resulting  in  contraction  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  303). 

Tho  belief  that  these  are  tho  offices  of  the  respeclive  parts, 
is  borne  cut  by  tlioso  peculiarities  of  structure  which  were 
described  as  occurring  in  the  afferent  fibres  of  certain 
special  sense-organs.  We  saw  that  the  outer  ends  of  tho  optic 
nerve,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  olfactory  nerve,  aro  alike 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  vesicular  matter;  and  that 
while  in  this  they  differ  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  nerves 
of  touch,  they  also  diit'cr  in  being  excessively  aonsitive.  If 
grey  matter,  or  the  matter  of  vesicles, 'has  tho  fvmctioa  of 
immensely  multiplying  any  molecular  motion  it  receives, and 
passing  on  the  augmented  wave  of  change  along  conuected 
fibres,  we  at  once  have  a  satisfactory  cicplauation  of  thoso 
peculiar  peripheral  atructures.  Take  as  an  example  tho 
retina.  One  of  tho  minute  cono^  in  its  sensitive  la^'sr, 
measuring  not  fi^iith  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  its  i 
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ponent  matter  changed  by  the  etherial  vibrations  emanating 
from  a  candle  in  a  cottage- window  at  a  great  distance.  The 
infinitesimal  impact  received  from  so  faint  a  ray^  may  well  be 
supposed  insufficient  to  send  through  a  considerable  length 
of  afferent  nerve,  an  adequately-rapid  wave  of  molecular 
change ;  but  this  wave,  after  passing  through  an  extremely 
delicate  fibril  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  comes  to  a 
layer  of  ganglion-corpuscles,  with  one  of  which  we  may 
presume  that  it  unites.  In  this  the  minute  disturbance  sets 
up  destructive  molecular  change — unlocks  a  considerable 
amount  of  jnolecular  motion ;  and  thus  greatly  augmented, 
the  wave  of  transformation  traverses  the  remainder  of  the 
afferent  nerve  without  that  loss  of  time  that  would  result 
had  it  to  gain  strength  by  a  series  of  increments,  starting 
from  an  infinitesimal  first  term. 

How  such  appliances  for  multiplying  action  co-operate 
in  these  cases  where  the  initial  action  is  excessively 
minute,  may  be  illustrated  by  certain  artificial  appli- 
ances that  co-operate  in  an  antilogous  manner.  A  man 
with  a  hair-trigger  pistol  in  his  hand,  puts  its  muzzle  to 
the  end  of  a  train  that  runs  to  a  powder-magazine.  The 
slightest  pressure  on  the  trigger  liberates  a  spring,  and 
this  drives  down  the  hammer.  Here  is  something  like  the 
external  multiplier  which,  as  we  have  seen,  habitually 
intensifies  the  action  that  falls  on  the  end  of  an  afferent 
nerve.  The  propelled  hammer  explodes  the  unstable 
detonating  powder  in  the  cap ;  thus  playing  a  part  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  concentrated  pencil  of  light,  which 
causes  decomposition  in  one  of  the  minute  sensitive  rods  or 
cones  of  the  retina.  The  explosion  of  the  cap  explodes  the 
powder  in  the  pistol:  a  change  that  may  symbolize  the 
setting  up  of  decomposition  in  an  adjacent  ganglion-cell  by 
a  disturbed  retinal  element.  The  fiash  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pistol  fires  the  train,  which,  carrying  the  flame  onwards, 
blows  up  the  magazine;  and  this  serves  to  illustrate  the 
action  of  the  partially-decomposed  ganglion-cell  which  pro- 
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pegatcs  a  sliock  throngh  the  afferent  nervo  to  a  large  de- 
positor imstablo  matter  m  the  oplJc  centre,  wliere  an  immense 
amoont  of  molecular  motion  is  thereupon  disengaged. 

Tlio  joint  action  of  an  afforont  fibre,  its  ccntrally-aeated 
ganglion,  corpuscloj  and  the  connected  efferent  fibre,  is  cwm- 
moaly  known  as  a  reilcx  action.  Tbo  ntune  indicates  tlio 
general  tratt  tbat  the  disturbance  in  traveUing  from  its  place 
of  origin  to  tbe  place  whero  its  effect  ia  seen,  passes  througb 
a  point  at  which  its  course  ia  bent  or  reflected ;  and  in  so  for 
as  it  deBCribea  this  very  general  trait  the  term  is  a  good 
one.  But  if  the  foregoing  interpretation  be  correct,  the 
term  is  in  other  respeeta  objectionable.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
implies  aa  essential  what  is  non-oascntial.  That  the  wave 
of  digtnrbanco  makes  a  sudden  torn  at  ono  part  of  ita 
course,  is  a  fact  of  no  intrinsic  moment — is  merely  a  con- 
comitant of  the  fiict  that  tho  nerves  it  traverses  have  to  bo 
put  in  communication  with  other  nerves,  and  that  poiuts  of 
junction  imply  angles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  one  of  these  poiuts  of  junction 
from  which  tho  wave  of  disturbance  is  said  to  be  reflected, 
is  a  place  at  which  it  is  greatly  augmented  j  and  that 
augmentation  of  tho  wave  is  the  all-important  office  of 
matter  lying  at  the  point  of  junction. 


5  2!.  Remembering  that  bundles  of  such  afferent  nerves 
are  joined  to  bundles  of  such  efferent  nerves,  by  clusters  of 
such  corpuscles  imbedded  in  tho  grey  matter  of  a  ganglion, 
and  that  bundles  of  centripetal  nervoa  proceed  thence  to 
higher  ganglia;  wo  havo  next  to  consider  the  functions  of 
these  structures  as  wholes.  " 

A  nervous  centre,  even  of  an  inferior  order,  is  not  h 
a  place  whore  afferent  nerves  are  severally  hnked  with  t 
corresponding  effiTent  nerves,  by  corpuscles  or  portiona^ 
grey  mattier  that  multiply  and  pass  on  disturbances; 
"  I  the  only  further  oiSce  it  serves  that  of  sending  to  hi^ 
.  ganglia,  portions  of  those  disturbances ;  but   it  is  also  i 
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place  where  more  involved  communications  are  efiected« 
For  in  all  ganglia  save^  perliaps^  the  very  simplest, 
the  corpuscles  or  vesicles  give  off  processes  more  or  less 
numerous,  and  usually  more  or  less  branched ;  and  these 
branched  processes,  spreading  through  the  matrix  of  grey 
matter,  may  be  assumed  to  propagate  in  various  directions, 
and  various  degrees,  the  disturbance  set  up  in  the  corpuscle. 
This  diffusion  of  liberated  molecular  motion  has  two  im- 
plications. First,  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  cor- 
related changes  produced  by  the  original  change,  increase 
with  the  multiplication  and  variety  of  these  processes  and 
their  connexions.  And,  second,  along  with  increase  in  the 
number  of  correlated  changes,  there  goes  increase  in  the 
total  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  last  implica- 
tion, it  is  needful  to  refer  back  to  Fig.  4,  and  to  the  accom- 
panying description  of  the  way  in  which  a  nervous  centre 
that  serves  to  establish  the  various  possible  relations  among 
different  points  in  an  organism,  must  contain  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  these  connecting  and  multiplying  links;  and 
where  it  was  shown  how  immense  must  become  the  accumu- 
lation of  vesicular  matter  in  a  centre  that  has  the  office  of 
establishing  relations  among  these  many  parts  in  various 
orders.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  as  fast  as  the  connexions 
become  numerous  and  complex,  so  fast  will  enlarge  the 
crowds  of  these  connecting  corpuscles  and  multipliers  of 
disturbance  which  simultaneously  come  into  action.  And 
hence  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  evolved  in  the 
nervous  centres  will  become  great  in  proportion  as  the 
nervous  relations  increase  in  integration  and  heterogeneity. 

When  we  see -how  the  arrangements  for  liberating  and 
multiplying  motion,  described  under  their  simple  form  in 
the  last  section,  are  thus  compounded — ^when,  recurring 
to  our  simile,  we  see  how  the  first  central  magazine  of  force 
erpiodedf  oommunicates  with  other  larger  magazines,  and 
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tlicae  again  Witt  Btill  larger,  wlitcli  are  snbseqnently  ex- 
ploded ;  wu  Ehall  be  at  do  loss  to  understand  how  the 
eliglitest  impression  on  one  of  the  rufipio-nwtoT  ntTvoa, 
triay  CToke  from  the  Uhi^ro-motor  centres  a  relatively- in- 
comnw  nsurable  amtmnt  of  force,  which,  discharged  along 
tho  dingo-motor  nerves,  may  generate  violent  muscular 
CODtmcliona.  So  that,  to  take  a  case,  a  slight  sound  itaay 
prodnce  a  convulsive  start  of  the  whole  body;  or  aa  un- 
expected motion  of  aomo  adjacent  object,  infinitesimal  as  is 
the  modification  it  produces  in  the  retina,  may  neverthe* 
less  cause  an  involuntary  jump  and  scream. 


^ 


$  22.  In  treating  nervous  functions  in  general,  I  have 
unawares  ended  with  illustrations  from  the  nervous  iunc- 
tions  of  human  beings:  so  coming  to  the  division  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  next  to  enter.  For  the  brief 
account  given  in  the  lost  chaptor  of  the  special  nervous 
structures  with  which  we  are  moat  concerned,  must  here  be 
supplemented  by  a  brief  acconnt  of  their  special  functions. 

U'  we  leave  out  such  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  as  pass 
through  the  spinal  cord  to  and  from  the  encephalon,  and  also 
those  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  which  connect  its 
various  parts  with  tho  encephalon,  we  may  regard  the  partly 
dependent  and  partly  independent  centres  composing  the 
spinal  cord,  as  being  co-ordinators  of  the  actions  performed 
by  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  actions,  includiug  many  of  considerable 
complcidty,  the  spinal  cord  is  able  to  co-ordinate  without 
aid  from  the  higher  centres;  and  some  of  the  partially- 
differentiated  centres  composing  the  spinal  cord,  are  able  to 
effect  simple  co-ordinations  without  aid  from  tho  rest.  Wo 
will  glance  at  these  simple  co-ordinations  first.  If 

a  patient  paralyzed  by  sonio  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  that 
has  left  the  lumbar  enlargement  intact,  has  hii^  foot  touched, 
the  leg  is  quickly  withdrawn  ;  not  only  without  a  cerobnl  _ 
act,  but  oTcn  without  his  brain  being  in  any  way  aSiicbo 
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unless  indirectly  by  the  sliaking  of  the  bed.  Thus  the 
branched  corpuscles  and  fibres  contained  at  that  point  in 
the  cord  with  which  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of 
the  leg  are  connected,  have  at  once  the  function  of  giving 
out^  when  the  disturbance  is  communicated  to  them^  the 
requisite  quantity  of  molecular  motion,  and  of  so  directing 
this  to  the  respective  muscles  of  the  leg,  as  to  cause  the 
appropriate  movement.        -  More  involved  co-ordi- 

nations are  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  several  such 
centres,  or  portions  of  the  grey  substance,  contained  in 
adjacent  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  human  subject 
demonstration  of  this  is  not  easy ;  but  it  is  shown  by  ex- 
periments on  inferior  Vertebrata.  A  decapitated  frog  that 
has  its  side  irritated,  will  bring  the  hind  foot  of  that  side 
to  the  spot,  and  move  it  so  as  to  displace  the  irritating 
object.  Even  something  further  is  done.  IS  a  scalpel  be 
applied  to  the  skin  between  the  hind  legs,  these  act  jointly 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  away  the  scalpel.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  by  commissural  fibres,  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal, the  disturbances  conveyed  to  particular  centres, 
are  communicated  to  sundry  adjacent  centres;  and 
through  their  efferent  nerves  these  direct  and  appor- 
tion the  multiplied  disturbances  among  a  great  variety 
of  muscles.  How  such  definite  co-ordinations 

as  these  are  effected  by  such  an  apparatus,  we  shall  better 
understand  on  remembering  that  the  relations  between 
positions  on  the  bKin  and  the  movements  needed  to  bring 
the  extremities  to  touch  them,  are  tolerably  constant.  A 
frog's  hind  foot  can  reach  a  given  point  on  the  frog's  side, 
only  by  one  particular  muscular  adjustment;  or,  at  any  rate, 
by  a  muscular  adjustment  that  varies  within  narrow  limits. 
And  since  in  all  frogs,  generation  after  generation,  the  pro- 
portions of  parts,  and  therefore  the  relations  of  muscular 
adjustments  to  given  positions,  remain  practically  the  same ; 
it  becomes  comprehensible  how,  through  the  organized 
nervouB  connections  that  arise,  a  touch  at  any  point  may 
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canse  tbe  combined  contractions  needful  to  bring  tlio  end 
of  the  limb  to  that  point.  It  should  be  observed 

liere,  tluit  tbe  conception  of  these  acta  of  tho  spinal  cord  as 
co-ordinations  of  motions,  is  incomplete  so  lorjg  as  the  only 
motions  contemplated  are  those  of  the  mnscles.  Under  tho 
head  of  motions  must  be  inclndod  the  disturbances  con- 
voyed along  the  afferent  nerves ;  for  tho  muscular  motions 
ara  so  adjusted  that  their  joint  results  have  special  rela- 
tions to  these  received  disturbances.  The  co-ordination 
is  between  the  rccijiio-moior  acts  and  the  dirigo-motor 
acts.  We  may,  then,  regard  tho  spinal  cord  as  a 

centre  of  co-ordinations  which,  though  some  of  them  have 
considerable  complexity,  are  yet  relatively  simple — simple, 
inasmuch  as  the  disturbances  received  from  the  skin  are 
much  alike  from  all  parts ;  simple,  inasmneh  as  each 
muscular  adjustment  is  mainly  of  a  fixed  or  invariable  kiad^ 
and  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  component  acta  of  the  co- 
ordinated group  are  practically  simultaneous, 

That  enlarged  and  differentiated  part  of  tho  spinal  cord 
called  the  meJulla  oblongata,  including  the  root-portion  of 
the  pons  YaroUi,  aduute  with  it  and  structurally  eo 
entangled  that  the  two  cannot  be  demarcated,  wo  may 
roughly  distinguish  as  a  centre  of  compound  co-ordination. 
It  receives  directly  the  auditory  impressions,  the  impressions 
of  tattte,  and,  indirectly  through  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  ia 
affected  by  visual  impressions :  meauwlule  sending  impulses 
to  tho  various  muscles  of  the  eyes,  the  face,  the  jaws,  and 
the  mouth.  By  it  the  movements  of  all  four  limbs  are  com- 
bined in  joint  acta ;  and  by  aimnltancously  regulating  them, 
it  makes  the  head  and  jaws  co-operate  with  the  limbs.  The 
various  impressions  and  muscular  motions  implied  by  tho 
act  of  swallowing,  it  brings  into  due  relation.  Receiving 
the  respiratory  stimulus,  it  emits  the  stimuli  to  those 
miucles  which  enlarge  and  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity,  so 
causing  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and,  ns  a  consequence,  it 
is  the  centre  which,  disturbed  by  tho  more  violent  irritationa 
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of  tlie  respiratory  surface^   sends  out  to  the  respiratory 
muscles  those  more  yiolent  impulses  which  cause  coughing 
and  sneezing :  to  which  may  be  added,  as  actions  belonging 
to  the  same  clasd,  crying  and  yawning.     Lastly,  through 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  it  controls  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  actions  of  other  viscera.     Thus  it  is  a  centre  to 
which  come,  in  some  cases  directly  but  in  most  cases  in- 
directly, impressions  from  all  parts  of  the  external  surface, 
as    well    as    from    the    mucous    lining    of    the    mouth, 
oesophagus,  and  lungs;    and  to   which  there  also   come, 
directly  or  indirectly,   impressions   received    through   the 
higher  senses.  At  the  same  time  the  minor  centres  severally 
commanding  groups  of  muscles,  are  by  it  put  in  relation 
with  one  another;  and  their  respective   simple  actions  so 
combined  as  to  'constitute  compound  actions.     In  short  it 
has  rectpio-motor  relations  with  all  the  parts  that  hold  con- 
verse with  the  external  world,  while   it  has   dirigo^motor 
relations  with  all  the  parts  that  react  on  the  external  world; 
and  its  function  is  that  of  adjusting  the  complex  movements 
in  obedience  to  the  complex  stimuli.     This  is  not  all.     Being 
the  centre  which  initiates  and  directs  involved  and  extensive 
bodily  actions,  entailing  rapid  expenditure,  it  is  the  centre 
in  which  the  demand  for  materials  is  indicated ;  and  hence  it 
becomes  the  regulator  of  the  circulation,  of  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  visceral  actions  generally.     Clearly,  then, 
its  co-ordinations  are  compound  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  spinal  cord — compound,  because  the  impressions  which 
afferent  and  centripetal  nerves  bring  to  it,  are  not  only  more 
numerous  but  also  more  heterogeneous ;  compound,  because 
the  impulses  which  it  sends  out  are  also  more  numerous  and 
more  heterogeneous ;  and  compound,  because  it  brings  more 
involved  acts  into  correspondence  with  more  involved  stimuli. 
The  functions  of  the  two  still  higher  centres,  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  cerebrum,  have  now  to  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  same  nature.     How  shall  we  express  them  f    Both 
of  these  great  bi-lobed  masses  arise  as  buds  out  of  the 
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originally  almoat-Qntfonn  crauio-spioal  axis;  an<l  as  ttiey 
onlarge,  their  distal  portlona  grow  more  massive  Uwm  tlieir 
proximal  portions,  so  that  they  end  in  being  pcduncalated. 
Each  of  them  thus  bears  to  the  mcduUa  ohlongala,  a  relation 
like  that  which  the  enpcrior  ganghon  H,  in  the  diagrammatio 
Fig.  4,  bears  to  the  inferior  ganglion  F ;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  infer  that  their  functions  are  analogous  to 
those  hypothctically  assigned  to  tho  ganglion  H.  That  is  to 
say,  we  may  regard  them  as  organs  of  donbly -com pound  co-* 
ordination — organs  which  have  for  their  common  fnnction, 
the  po-combining  into  larger  groups,  and  into  cooutk-ss 
different  orders,  the  already-complex  impressions  received 
by  the  rnvduUd  oblongata;  and  which  have  the  further 
function  of  bo  arrangiug  the  already-complex  motor  im- 
pulses issuing  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  lo  form  those 
far  more  involved  aggregate  actions,  aimultaneoos  and 
sacccsaivQ,  vrhich,  being  adjusted  to  these  involved  im- 
pressions, achieve  remote  ends.  The  general  truth  of  this 
definition  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumcdj  since  it  ia 
aimply  a  atatemcnb  in  other  terms,  of  what,  in  ordinary 
language,  is  called  inteltigcufc  action;  which  habitually 
characlerizea  vertebrate  aniiiinis  in  proporlion  as  these 
centres  arc  largely  developed.  Thns  much  being  granted, 
tihero  arises  the  further  question — what  are  the  respective 
parts  played  by  these  two  great  organs  in  this  doubly-com- 
pound co-ordinatioa  f  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed,  and  still  exbts,  respecting  the  particular  offices  of 
these  supreme  ganglia ;  and  especially  respecting  the  office 
of  the  cerebellum.  Without  committing  myself  to  it  as 
anything  more  than  a  hypothoais,  I  will  here  venture  to 
suggest    a    not  improbable    interpretation.  Tha 

common  function  of  the  two  being  that  of  co-ordinating  ia 
•^  larger  groups  and  in  varioos  orders,  the  impressions  and 
acts  co-ordinated  in  the  lower  centres,  wo  may  fitly  ask— ■ 
are  Ihere  any  fundamentally  distinct  kinda  of  order  in  which 
improsttions  and  acts  may  be  co-ordinated  f     The  obvioos 
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answer  is,  thak  there  are  tlie  two  fondamentallj  distinct 
orders  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence.  All  phenomena  are 
presented  to  ns  either  aa  existing  simnltaneouslj  or  as 
existing  successively.  K,  then,  these  two  highest  nei*vous 
centres,  which  together  perform  the  general  function  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination,  take  separate  parts  of  this 
function^  as,  from  their  separateness,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  do ;  we  can  scarcely  make  a  more  reasonable  assump- 
tion than  that  the  respective  orders  in  which  they  co- 
ordinate compound  impressions  and  acts,  answer  to  the  re* 
spectiye  orders  in  which  phenomena  are  conditioned.  In 
brief,  the  hypothesis  thus  reached  a  priori,  is  that  the 
cerebellum  is  an  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 
in  space;  while  the  cerebrum  is  an  organ  of  doubly-com« 
pound  co-ordination    in  tims.  The   a  posteriori 

evidence,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  appears  congruous, 
both  with  this  view  of  the  general  function  of  these  cefitres, 
and  with  this  view  of  their  respective  special-  functions. 
There  is  complete  harmony  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
seemingly-strange  facts  that  these  centres  may  be  partially 
destroyed  without  causing  obvious  incapacity,  and  that 
they  may  be  wholly  removed  without  destroying  the  ability 
to  co-ordinate  the  less  complex  impressions  and  acts.  As- 
suming, as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  cells  and  fibres  which 
subserve  the  more  involved  co-ordinations,  are  successively 
added  at  the  surfaces  of  these  centres  as  they  develop,  it  is 
inferable  that  the  superficial  parts  may  be  sliced  off  with 
the  least-appreciable  effects  on  the  actions;  and  that  the 
effects  on  the  actions  will  become  conspicuous  in  proportion 
as  the  slices  destroy  the  parts  nearer  to  the  lower  centres : 
and  these  are  the  results  established  by  experiment.  Besides 
finding,  as  the  hypothesis  leads  us  to  expect,  that  these 
nervous  masses  are  relatively  large  in  all  creatures  capable 
of  adjusting  their  involved  and  continuous  actions  to 
complex  and  distant  environing  agencies ;  we  also  trace 
some  relation  between  the  development  of  each  and  tho 
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pecaliar  capat-itiea  of  the  epeciea.  There  is,  for  instanco, 
the  fact  that  the  cerehellum  ia  nnnsiially  developed  in  birds 
of  prey,  which  hftve  to  Oo-ordinate  with  groat  accuracy  the 
relations  of  distance,  direction,  and  complex  form,  as  well  aa 
very  precisely  to  co-ordinato  tho  involved  moveraenta  ap- 
propriate to  these  involved  impressions.  And  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  tho  fact  that  the  cerebrum  predominates  in 
ci'eatures  showing,  like  ourselves,  the  power  of  adapting, 
throughout  long  periods,  concatonated  compound  actionu  to 
concatenated  compound  improssions.* 

Of  course  this  clasaiGcation  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  aa  co-ordinations  that  are  simple,  compound,  and 
doubly  compound,  must  be  taken  as  merely  approximate. 
Mo  definite  divisions  can  be  made.  The  functions  arise 
through  increasing  complications;  and  these  general  con- 
trasts become  conspicuoua  only  when  we  look  at  tho 
facts  in  their  main   outlines.     Here,   however,   where   the 

•  Lot  tno  here  dmw  «tloiilioo  to  paprrs  in  Ibo  Urdieal  Tiiw  and  GaitUt, 
for  Drcrmber  14  mid  DeacmbcrSl.  1SiJ7,  in  whkli  Dr.  HughlliiKx  JnrkwinhM 
pablUbed  some  facti  Bni)  inrcri'iifu  tlint  quite  hunuoiiin  wiili  them  intRrrm- 
tatinns,  in  ao  iiu  u  tlic  cuDiraoa  fuueiion  of  the  gmt  nervous  ceutrea  it 
•ODCrroed. 

It  aliauld  I>«  tvmnrhed  that  the  atui's-pFaposM)  drRnitlDiiB,  are,  to  aeon* 
dilerable  eileiit,  cmiiciileat  willi  current  cnncG|itiaua,  The  eenbrum  ia 
^nFrally  recii>:iiUrtl  hi  tlie  rhii^f  orgin  of  mini]  ;  au<I  mind,  in  its  onli'iuv 
■opeptalion,  tppniis  more  rapecinlljr  a  coniparB!i»*Iy  intricnte  co-ordinalion  ill 
Hm» — Iha  eDiieeiausiieaa  of  ncrontura  "Jooking  before  and  aflar,"  and  luing 
paat  ex;«rieuces  to  rrfjulate  future  eoiidiicl.  In  like  mnnutr  the  funilion , 
aaerfbed  to  the  ttrtif.Uum  in  the  foregoing  pamgrnpb,  pnrtiult;  nffcrs  tritb 
Ibat  which  M.  Flourens  iDfemd  from  hi*  eiperimenta.  ItJilTKn,  hovrrer,  in 
two  reapeott.  It  Impliea  ihat  the  ctnlieHum  ia  not  an  oryaa  fur  (he  co-ordi- 
BUtion  ufiDotioDa  Diilj,  or  of  ajncbronoiis  nioliuna  only;  but  that  it  i>  also  en 
•^■n  fur  the  oo-ordiDalion  of  »imaltaneoua  imfiteSBiuiia,  atid  fur  the  cn-onii- 
■ation  of  the  ejnchioiiouH  moliuna  in  Rdu|iUitioij  to  the  ■imnllaudoiis  iiii[ir*a> 
luaaa.  And  it  further  iiDpliea  that  not  all  Bimnllaoeiina  inii<rrs>iuu*  and 
ailii)>tMl  eynobronnua  niotioui  aro  oo-ordiiinlwl  b;  the  etrrhellvm  ;  but  oiil;  tlia 
doublj-oonToiindonen,  which  have  Tor  the  it  external  wrrrlolivifa  theintriwto 
oombinations  of  atlributra  that  diatinguiab  object!  TiODi  ooe  anuther,  aqd^tha 
mom  mnltfplicd  and  varied  loculiMtiona  of  objeeti  io  the  apace  that  aiui 
boyund  the  iinmediaie  limita  and  reich  of  the  otganian. 
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object  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  of  nervons  func- 
tion in  its  successive  stages  of  evolation,  detailed  qualifica- 
tions do  'Hot  concern  as, 

§  23.  A  few  words  are  due  to  the  functions  of  that  sub- 
ordinate nervous  apparatus,  the  structure  of  which  we 
glanced  at  in  the  last  chapter — ^the  nervous  apparatus  pre- 
siding over  the  vital  processes.  It  will  suffice  if  we  take 
the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  division  of  it  as  exemplifying 
the  whole. 

Each  vaso-motor  nerve,  having  roots  in  both  the  cerebrp- 
Fpinal  system  and  the  sympathetic  system,  conveys  to  all 
branches  of  the  artery  it  accompanies,  the  impulses  arising 
firom  the  activities  of  the  great  nervous  centres  and  muscles, 
as  well  as  from  the  activities  of  the  viscera.  Probably  the 
ordinary  amount  of  disturbance  propagated  along  each  vaso- 
motor nerve,  simply  excites  the  muscular  coats  of  the  adja- 
cent artery  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  due  elasticity.  But 
stronger  disturbances  produce  marked  alterations  of  its 
calibre:  those  brought  by  the  sympathetic  fibres  being 
said  to  cause  contraction ;  and  those  brought  by  fibres  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  being  said  to  cause  dilatation. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  relation  to  actions  going  on 
in  the  part  itself;  and  others  to  actions  going  on  in  the 
chief  vital  organs,  or  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  But  all 
of  them  show  us  that  by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous 
system,  the  blood-vessels  are  so  regulated  as  to  subserve 
general  and  local  needs.  ^     One  further  fact  belong- 

ing to  this  class  may  be  added ;  partly  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic interest,  and  partly  because  it  illustrates  certain 
supplementary  nervous  functions  not  hitherto  named.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  among  its  many  duties,  the 
medulla  oblongata  controls,  through  the  medium  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  the  action  of  the  heart.  So  long 
as  the  disturbance  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  either 
from  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system  or  from  its  great 
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centres,  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  nmonnt,  the  rosnltin^ 
waves  of  molecular  chongo  sent  by  it  tliroogli  the  pneuroo- 
gflstric,  do  not  interfere  with  tlio  heart's  action — perhaps  en- 
force it.  But  wlien  tlie  medulla  is  excessively  disturbed,  the 
increased  quantity  of  stimulus  it  sends,  either  diminishes  the 
action  of  the  heart,  or  st*>pa  it  altogether:  so  causing  arrest 
of  tho  circnlation  and  consequent  insensibility.  Noting,  as 
we  pass,  that  this  is  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  forms  of 
that  co-ordinatjon  which  the  nervous  system  everywhere 
effects,  since  tho  arrangement  is  such  that  when  the  nervous 
system  becomes  abnormally  active,  and  its  chief  centres  sur- 
charged with  blood,  they  themselves  arrest  the  organ  which 
propels  blood  to  them ;  we  have  to  ask  how  it  happens  that 
in  this  case  the  propagation  of  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
cheeks  aclion  instead  of  causing  it.  The  reply  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  systems  of  nerves  which  excite  action,  there 
is  found  to  exist  a  system  of  nerves  which  diminish  action— 
y  inldlifonj  nerves  as  they  are  called.  Through  these  it  is 
alleged  tliat  the  brain  controls  the  spinal  cord — restraining 
those  reflex  raovenients  which,  when  connection  with  the 
brain  is  cut  off,  become  so  much  more  marked.  And  through 
one  of  these  it  is  concluded  that  the  medulla  oblongata  reins 
in  the  heart,  when  the  ccrcbi-al  irritation  is  excessive. 

Be  tliia  as  it  may,  the  facts  named  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  the  nervous  system,  while  it  co-ordinates  the  external 
actions,  also  co-ordinates  those  internal  actions  which  make 
them  possible.  The  reader  has  but  to  conceive  that  through 
other  systems  of  nerves,  other  organs  which  absorb,  secrete, 
excrete,  &c.,  are  similarly  controlled,  and  he  will  unduiv 
Btand  sufficiently  for  present  purposes,  how  demand 
materials  and  supply  of  materials  are  harmouiaed. 
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§  24,  In  summing  np  tho  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
aa  thus  formulated  in  terms  of  motion,  it  will  be  useful  to 
observe  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of  view  we  obtq 
by  excluding  the  ordinary  implications. 
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When  one  part  of  a  Zoophyte  is  touched^  the  contraction 
tet  np  in  that  part  slowly  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole 
body.  Two  things  are  here  to  be  noted.  There  is  a  propa- 
gation of  disturbance  through  the  nerveless  sarcode  of 
which  the  creature  is  composed;  for  distant  parts  are 
eventually  affected.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  disturb- 
ance; for  in  successive  moments  the  mass  of  tissue  under- 
going change  is  greater.  Thus  the  relatively-homogeneous 
substance  of  these  simple  animals,  exhibits  the  two  essential 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  nervous  system  in  all  phases  of 
its  development :  there  is  propagation  of  molecular  motion, 
and  there  is  a  simultaneous  augmentation  of  this  mole- 
cular motion.  Such  essential  phenomena  grow  more  con- 
spicuous as  the  nervous  system  develops,  partly  because  the 
changes  set  up  become  limited  to  narrow  lines  and  small 
masses,  and  partly  because  the  matter  of  which  these  are 
formed  becomes  distinguished  by  an  increased  degree  of 
the  general  instability.  Since,  then,  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  as  expressed  in  terms  of  molecular  motion, 
are  functions  exhibited  in  a  vague  way  by  the  undifferentiated 
tissue  firom  which  the  nervous  system  insensibly  arises ;  it  is 
clear  that  by  so  expressing  them  we  include  alike  their 
lowest  and  their  highest  forms,  which  we  cannot  otherwise 
do. 

Moreover,  only  in  these  terms  can  there  be  given  an 
adequate  definition  of  fully -developed  nervous  functions^ 
If  we  admit  any  subjective  element,  our  definition  becomes 
inapplicable  to  all  those  nervous  actions  which  have  no  sub- 
jective accompaniments — which  go  on  without  feelings; 
and  a  conception  of  nervous  functions  which  excludes  those 
of  organic  life,  cannot  be  a  complete  conception.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definition  of  nervous  functions  as  consist- 
ing in  the  conveyance  and  m\iltiplication  of  molecular 
motions,  holds  in  all  cases.  It  includes  equally  the  conduc- 
tion of  an  impression  made  on  a  nerve  of  sense,  and  the 
excitement  of  chemical  metamorphoses  in  a  gland. 
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The  Bnbtlivision  of  this  general  fonction  nnder  the  above- 
proposed  heads  of  redpio-motor,  libero-motor,  and  dirigo- 
motor,  has  also  the  advantage  of  greater  comprehensivG- 
nesa.  No  word  at  present  in  use  expresses  the  office  which 
afferent  nerves  have  in  common,  more  specifically  than  the 
word  afferent  itself  expresses  it.  Whether  disturbance  of 
its  outer  end  prodncea  in  an  afferent  nerve  a  change  causing 
n  reflex  contraction,  or  whether  it  produces  a  chaugo  causing 
what  we  call  a  sensation,  is  a  circumstance  of  secondary 
import ;  as  ia  proved  by  the  fact  that  by  use  the  last  may 
become  the  Erst.  The  essential  thing  common  to  the  two, 
ia  that  molecular  motion  is  propagated  from  periphery  to 
centre.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  llbern-mofor  functions. 
Whether,  as  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  multipli- 
cation of  communicated  disturbance  has  no  subjective  con- 
comitant, or  whether,  as  in  the  txrebrum,  it  has  a  subjective 
concomitant,  there  ia  in  both  cases  a  liberation  of  molecular 
motion;  and  this,  being  the  common  character  of  the 
changes  in  nerve-centre s,  mast  determine  the  definition  ol 
their  common  function,  y  In  like  manner,  all  efferent  nervps, 
whether  convejHng  disturbances  that  set  up  contractions  in 
mnecles,  or  caase  constrictions  of  arteries,  or  excite  chemical 
transformations  in  glands,  serve  to  direct  the  waves  oi 
molecular  motion — waves  that  are  intrinsically  alike  in 
nature,  though  the  results  produced  by  them  in  the  organs 
to  which  they  are  carried  differ  so  widely,  and  thoogh  they 
are  now  associated  with  consciousness  and  now  are  not.       — 

A  more  special  view  of  the  functions  thus  classed, 
closes  two  essential  facts.  Considered  as  an  agent  ftv^' 
generating  movements,  we  see  that  the  nervous  system  acts 
by  liberation  of  enccessively-larger  amounts  of  molecular 
motion  in  the  centres  successively  disturbed.  A  very  small 
change  at  the  outer  end  of  an  afferent  nerve,  sets  up  a 
relatively-large  quantity  of  change  in  some  adjacent  an- 
etable  nerve-matter  j  whence  the  change,  thus  increased,  is 
propagated  to  some  internal  ganglion  j  to  be  passed  on  by 
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H  immenselj  multiplied  as  before ;  until  there  is  tmlocked 
an  amount  of  disturbance  capable  of  causing  muscular  con- 
tractions throughout  the  whole  body. 

Meanwhile  these  centres  in  which  molecular  motion  is 
Uberated^  are  also  the  centres  in  which  it  is  co-ordinated; 
and  the  successively  higher  and  larger  centres  which  eyolve 
successively  larger  quantities  of  molecular  motion,  are  also 
centres  in  which  successively  more  complex  co-ordinations 
are  effected.  Whence  follows  the  general  result  that  along 
with  each  further  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
enabling  it  to  make  all  parts  of  the  body  work  together 
more  efficiently  in  simultaneous  and  successive  actions, 
there  goes  an  increased  power  of  evolving  the  energy  re- 
quired for  such  larger  aggregates  of  actions. 

These  principles  we  found  to  be  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  which  most  nearly  concerns  us.  It  is  needless  to 
re-state  the  results  so  recently  arrived  at.  One  remark, 
however,  may  be  added.  In  the  functions  of  the  suc- 
cessively-higher vertebrate  centres,  reaching  their  climax 
in  the  human  being,  we  see  well  exemplified  the  law  of 
development  of  functions  in  general  (First  Principles^ 
Part  II.  §  142).  This  progress  &om  co-ordinations  that 
are  small  and  simple  to  those  that  are  larger  and  compound, 
and  to  those  that  are  still  larger  and  doubly  compound,  is 
one  of  the  best  instances  of  that  progressive  integration  of 
motions,  simultaneously  becoming  more  heterogeneous  and 

more  definite,  which  characterizes  Evolution  under  all  its 
forma* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE-  CONDITIONS   ESSENTIAL   TO    NERVOUS   ACTION. 

§  25.  Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  continuity  of  nerve- 
substance.  Disturbance  is  not  conveyed  from  end  to  end  of 
a  nerve  that  has  been  cut  in  two ;  and  section  of  a  nerve- 
centre  similarly  prevents  the  transfer  of  an  impuke  firom  one 
of  the  dissevered  parts  to  the  other. 

The  requisite  continuity  is  not  simply  the  continuity  of 
unbroken  contact:  there  must  be  continuity  of  molecular 
cohesion.  Placing  in  apposition  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
nerve,  does  not  rie-establish  nervous  communication.  Even 
when,  after  a  cut,  the  surrounding  flesh  has  been  healed,  it 
is  long  before  the  sundered  nerve-threads  re-unite  bo  com- 
pletely that  they  transmit  stimuli  as  well  as  before. 

Further,  there  must  be  no  destruction  of  continuity  by 
molecular  disorganization.  Without  division  of  a  nerve,  and 
without  injury  of  its  sheath,  there  may  result  from  disease  a 
change  which  incapacitates  the  nerve-fibres — an  atrophy,  or 
a  breaking-up  by  decomposition:  the  result  being  a  de- 
rangement of  those  lines  of  peculiar  nitrogenous  molecules 
which  receive  and  pass  on  the  waves  of  disturbance. 

§  26.  Nerve-structures,  whether  peripheral  or  central, 
permanently  disabled  as  they  are  by  actual  discontinuity, 
either  molar  or  molecular,  are  temporarily  disabled  by  dis- 
continuity of  molecular  equilibrium.    Pressure  is  capable  of 
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producing  le-arrangem^t  of  particles^  even  in  substances 
that  are  simple  and  comparatively  liard ;  as  is  shown  b j  its 
power  of  altering  the  direction  of  diamagnetic  polarity  in 
metals.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  in  substances  of  com- 
plex composition  and  little  cohesion,  pressure  will  readily 
cause  the  particles  to  change  their  relative  positions.  Hence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  nerve-substance, 
having  a  balanced  molecular  structure  such  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  pass  when  disturbed  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states 
to  the  other,  may  be  bo  modified  by  pressure,  even  when 
small,  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  undergoing  these  alternate 
molecular  re-arrangements.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
fact  ifl  that  one  of  the  conditions  to  nervous  action  is  ab- 
sence of  much  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  nerve-trunks,  demonstration  of  this  general 
truth  is  easy.  A  ligature  round  a  nerve  prevents  a  dis- 
turbance set  up  at  one  end  of  it  from  producing  any  eflfect 
at  the  other  end.  Partial  results  of  this  nature  are  familiar. 
By  external  pressure  on  a  limb,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
nerves  affected  is  much  diminished. 

That  pressure  on  the  centrally-seated  tracts  of  fibres, 
hinders  or  arrests  their  actions,  is  shown  in  every  case  of 
paralysis.  By  a  clot  of  blood  that  has  escaped  from  a 
ruptured  vessel,  or  by  a  quantity  of  lymph  that  has  oozed 
through  the  walls  of  capillaries  over-distended,  bundles  of 
fibres  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  un- 
duly squeezed ;  and  if  afferent  or  centripetal  fibres  they  cease 
to  i)ring  disturbances  from  the  periphery,  while  if  efferent 
or  centrifugal  fibres  they  cease  to  convey  impulses  to  the 
muscles. 

The  like  is  true  of  nerve-centres  as  wholes.  Indeed  pres- 
sure appears  to  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  their  actions  than 
to  the  actions  of  nerve-trunks.  That  certain  /orms  of  the 
abnormal  arrest  of  nervous  action  called  coma,  are  due  to 
excessive  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  encephalon, 
seems  possible  ;  but  as  some  question  this  interpretation  we 
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cannot  Bafely  base  an  inference  on  it.-  There  is,  Bowever,  one 
conclusive  piece  of  eridcnco.  A  fracture  of  tte  skull  that 
causes  indentation  over  a  considerable  area,  and  leaves  the 
bone  intruding  on  the  space  previously  filled  by  the  brain, 
stops  the  functions  of  the  brain — disturbances  sent  to  it 
call  forth  no  appropriate  co-ordinated  motions,  and,  indeed, 
no  motions  at  all.  But  when,  by  means  of  a  trephine,  the 
depressed  portion  of  bone  ia  cut  out,  the  brain,  relieved  from 
pressure,  at  once  resumes  its  duties. 

Further  support  is  yielded  by  what  may  bo  regarded  as 
converse  evidence.  K  excess  of  pressure  arrests  nerve- 
action,  and  if  tho  normal  amount  of  pressure  allows  the 
normal  amount  of  nerve-actionj  then  it  is  inferable  that 
Der>'e-dist urban ces  will  pass  with  undue  facility  if  the  prt-s- 
snre  is  deficient.  Now  as  the  bmin  is  couttiiued  in  an  al- 
most-closed chamber  which  cannot  collaj)se,  it  follows  that 
if  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  are  rapidly  drained,  the  masses 
of  norve-fibres  amid  which  they  ramify,  being  subject  to  less 
pressure  than  usual,  will  allow  waves  of  molecular  change  to 
pass  with  unusual  facility;  and  ordinary  impressions  pro- 
pagated to  the  centres,  will  produce  extraordinary  motoi' 
iinpnbes.  Hence  the  seemingly -anomalous  fact  that  great 
loss  of  blood,  or  great  local  anteuiia  caused  by  stoppage 
of  a  cerebral  artery,  causes  convulsions.  Such  a  resvdt 
may  be  anticipated  as  tho  iirst  result,  before  innutri- 
tion begins  to  tell ;  though  innutrition  wiU  afterwards 
cause  prostration  or  paralysis.  And  this  is  the  Order  in 
which  the  phenomena  actually  occur.  The  like 

a])pcar3  true  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.    The  afferent 
tii.-rves  of  individuals  who,  though  otherwise  healthy,  have 
I IX  tissues,  are  often  nnduly  impressible.     And  there  nro 
instances  of  undue  local  impressibdity  which,  I  think,  admit.^^ 
of  this    interpretation.     It   has   been   found   that   an 
rendered  ansemic  by  unnatural  constriction  of  its  arteriei 
khereby  reduced  in  temperature  and  beginning  to  atrop] 
may  oevertheless  hare  its  afferent  nerves  affected  by  olect 
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discharges  in  an  minsnal  degree.*  Deficient  pressure  on 
the  nenre-tmnks  appears  a  possible  cause  of  this  otherwise 
strange  result. 

§  27.  Proof  that  heat  kept  above  a  certain  level  is  a  con- 
dition to  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  from  proof  that  the  maintenance  of  nervous 
action  depends  on  a  due  circulation  of  blood ;  for  the  one 
condition  is  usuallj  but  a  concomitant  of  the  other.  Never- 
theless^ there  is  reason  to  infer  that  a  supply  of  free  mole- 
cular motion  is  requisite,  apart  from  a  supply  of  nutritive 
materials. 

The  general  fact  that  cold-blooded  animals  are  com- 
paratively inactive,  admits  of  the  interpretation  that  their 
low  temperature  is  due  to  thfeir  inactivity,  as  well  as  of  the 
interpretation  that  their  inactivity  is  a  consequence  of  their 
low  temperature ;  for  the  two  act  and  react  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  can  properly  be  called  the  cause  of  the  other. 
But  reptiles  which  remain  quiescent  in  cold  weather,  and 
become  active  when  they  are  warmed  .by  the  summer's  sun, 
yield  us  good  evidence.  Though  it  may  be  alleged  that 
their  greater  activity  arises  from  accelerated  circulation  and 
aeration  of  the  blood,  yet  as  the  heart  and  lungs  are  set 
going  by  their  respective  nervous  centres,  we  must  infer 
that  the  warming  of  these  nervous  centres  by  external  heat, 
is  the  initial  change  in  these  animals  that  have  but  little 
power  of  producing  heat  by  their  own  actions.  In 

support  of  this  interpretation  may  be  cited  the  converse 
fact.  When  active  creatures,  capable  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  generating  enough  heat  within  themselves, 
are  exposed  to  conditions  under  which  they  lose  heat  faster 
than  they  make  it,  their  nervous  actions  decrease,  and  they 
eventually  cease  to  move.     In  hybemating  mammals  we  see 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  (act  to  Dr.  Bastion,  who  obserTed  it  in  one  of  hk 
own  patienta. 
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(  an  annual  recnrrcnce  df  tliis  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and  in  mammals  that  do  not  hybcraate,  as  in  ouraelves,  it 
equally  holds  that  prolonged  esposuro  to  extreme  cold  de- 
presses nervous  action,  caosing  strong  tendency  to  sleep, 
and  that  death  results  if  tho  bodily  temperature  ia  allowt-d 
to  fall  still  lower. 

That  local  loss  of  heat  when  carried  far,  is  followed  \iif, 
local  inaction  of  the  nerves,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  parw 
of  the  body  that  have  been  greatly  cooled  down,  naturally 
or  artificially,  may  bo  pricked  or  cut  or  pinched  without  any 
of  the  usual  disturbances  being  conveyed  to  the  ncrve- 
ccntrc3.  It  is  trae  that  where  the  refrigeration  is  extreme, 
there  is  usually  a  partial  deprivation  of  blood ;  but  there 
is  evidence  that  when  this  is  not  the  case — when,  indeed, 
the  blood-vessels  are  congested,  as  in  red  hands  on  a  winter's 
day,  loss  of  heat  -entails  docBcase  of  nerve-function.  That 
the  like  holds  of  the  respective  centres,  is  shown  by  the  use 

I  of  cold  as  a  therapeutic  agent :  ice  to  tho  head  being  pre- 
scribed when  tlieiv  is  exfossive  cerebral  action,  and  ice  toj 
the  spine  bt-ing  a  means  of  diminishing  reflex  excitiibitity.    ■ 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  dependence  of  nervous 
action  on  supply  of  heat,  yields  indirect  support  to  the  views 
Bet  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  If,  aa  was  infmred,  the 
disturbance  conveyed  along  a  nei-vc-thrcad  is  an  isomeric 
change,  during  which  some  molecular  motion  ia  yielded  np 
by  each  molecule  as  it  passes'  on  the  accumulated  wave  to 
its  neighbour — if  resumption  of  the  previous  isomeric  statq^ 
implies  an  equivalent  absorption  of  molecular  motion  froi 
anrrouuding  matter;  then,  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
Burrounding  matter,  will  be  tho  rapidity  with  which  th^ 
norvc-fibre,  resuming  this  previous  isomeric  state,  becomes 
fit  to  transmit  another  wave  of  molecular  change. 


to 


§  28,  That  nerves  and  nerve-centres  act  only  so  long  aa 
hey  are  furnished  with  those  materials  which  the  blood- 
vessels bring  them,  is  a  familiar  truth.     The  quanti^  < 
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blood  present  in  any  part,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  fresh 
blood  is  propelled  to  the  part,  both  affect  the  degree  of 
nenrons  activity  in  the  part. 

General  depletion  is  a  cause  of  nervous  inaction :  if  the 
total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  much  diminished,  the 
great  nervous  centres  are  the  first  organs  to  feel  the  change. 
Temporary  loss  of  blood  produces  fainting,  or  sudden  arrest 
of  cerebral  action;  and  permanent  deficiency  of  blood  is 
accompanied  by  debility,  which  impHes  a  decreased  nervous 
discharge.  Supposing  that  no  blood  has  been  lost,  in- 
sensibility nevertheless  instantly  results  if  the  heart  ceases 
to  supply  the  brain  with  fresh  blood  in  place  of  the  blood 
it  contains.  Or  if  there  is  chronic  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  there  is  proportionate  diminution  of  nervous  power. 
Where  the  total  quantity  of  blood  is  adequate  and  the  heart 
is  not  in  fault,  local  nervous  function  may  still  be  hindered 
by  local  anaemia,  resulting  from  aneurism  in  an  artery,  or 
from  what  is  called  an  emboHsm— a  plugging  up  of  an 
artery  with  coagulated  blood.  Thus  paralysis  is  caused  by 
embolism  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  which  supplies  the 
highest  part  of  the  motor  tract.  The  converse 

facts  similarly  imply  this  same  general  relation.  When, 
other  conditions  being  normal,  a  nerve-centre  is  highly 
charged  with  arterial  blood,  it  responds  with  unusual 
rapidity  to  the  disturbances  it  receives;  and  evolves  more 
than  ordinary  amounts  of  force,  shown  in  secondary  nervous 
changes,  or  in  muscular  motions,  or  both.  Supposing, 
again,  that  there  is  no  hyperemia  of  a  nervous  centre,  it 
will  still  happen  that  if  the  heart  propels  blood  to  it  with 
unusual  rapidity,  its  libero-motor  function  will  be  exalted. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  like  variations  of 
efficiency  follow  like  variations  of  circulation.  A  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  present,  caused  by  constriction  of 
the  vessels,  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  decreased  nervous 
impressibility  in  a  part  that  is  exposed  to  cold ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  comparative 
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Blng^slineBS  with  wtich  tlie  muBclca  of  tlie  part  i 
■  rooLor  impulses.  If  instead  of  local  lack  of  blood  tliere  ia 
retArdatioQ  or  stoppage  of  the  local  current  of  blood,  the 
nerves  of  the  part  aimilarly  become  incapacitated  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree  :  instance  the  blindness  that  results  from 
blocking  up  the  central  retinal  arteryj  or  instance  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  impressibility  in  a  region  of  the  skin  that 
has  had   its    supplying   blood-vessel   tied.  Con- 

versely, excess  of  blood  around  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres, 
causes  unusual  excitability  of  them.  A  gentle  touch  on  tha 
skin  in  its  normal  state,  sends  through  the  afferent  nerves  a 
disturbance  so  small  as  to  call  forth  from  the  central  organs 
acarcoly  auy  response;  but  where  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed, 
a  like  touch  alfects  them  so  mnch  that  the  disturbance,  when 
reflected  from  the  central  organs,  produces  a  start  of  the 
whole  body.  If  in  addition  to  local  excess  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  there  is  an  accelerated  flow  of  blood,  a  still  greater 
exaltation  of  local  nervous  action  follows.  It  ifl  a  familiar 
truth  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  an  inflamed 
part  is  made  more  irritable  by  anything  which  increases  the 
action  of  the  heart.  ^ 


9  29.  Nervous  action  depends  not  alone  on  the  quantil^jr^ 
of  blood  supplied  but  also  on  its  quality — on  the  proportion 
of  the  needful  elements  contained  by  it. 

General  rather  than  special  warrant  must  suffice  for  this 
proposition.  Little  is  known  about  variations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood;  and  still  less  about  the  relations  between 
these  and  variations  of  nervous  activity.  That  a  blood 
greatly  impoverished,  aa  in  dropsical  persons  (whose  tissues 
become  infiltrated  because  the  thin  serum  passes  too  easily 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries),  is  accompanied  by  ener- 
vation, is  pretty  clear  j  and  wo  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  a  blood  rich  in  the  constituents  of  nerve- 
substance,  renders  possible  a  great  evolution  of  nerve-force. 

But  there  is  indirect  ovi donee  serving  to  enforce  the  scantr 
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direct  evidence.  Fop  we  hare  abondant  proof  tliat  by  adding 
certain  matters  to  the  blood,  nnnsnal  amonnts  of  nervous 
action  may  be  evoked.  Alcohol,  nitrous  oxide,  the  vegeto- 
alkalies,  and  other  stimulants,  are  not,  indeed,  components 
of  nerve-substance ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  can  serve  in  place  of  components.  Probably  their  im- 
mediate influence  is  that  of  setting  up  or  facilitating  the 
change  of  nerve- substance,  and  so  causing  unusual  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion.  But  by  showing  that  the 
supply  of  particular  substances  t9  the  nervous  system  exalts 
nervous  activity,  they  make  it  more  manifest  that  nervous 
activity  must  partly  depend  on  the  supply  of  substances 
which  re-build  nerve-tissue  as  fast  as  action  disintegrates  it. 
We  must  not  omit  a  further  qualitative  character  of  a 
positive  kind.  The  blood  must  contain  oxygen.  What  is 
the  special  action  of  oxygen — whether  it  is  a  direct  disinte- 
grant  of  the  tissues,  including  nerve-tissue;  or  whether  it 
simply  facilitates  by  its  presence  molecular  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  or  whether  it  serves  merely  to  combine 
with,  and  carry  away,  the  products  of  such  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  are  questions  about  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  oxygenated  blood.  And 
opinions  can  scarcely  differ  respecting  the  general  relation 
that  exists  between  the  degree  of  oxygenation  and  the  de- 
gree of  nervous  activity. 

§  80.  While,  for  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  it  is 
requisite  that  certain  matters  shall  be  present  in  the  blood,  it 
IB  also  requisite  that  certain  other  matters  shall  be  absent ; 
or,  to  speak  strictly,  that  they  shall  be  present  in  but  small 
proportions.  These  are  the  compounds  resulting  from  de- 
composition of  the  tissues — the  nervous  tissue  included.  The 
two  most  important  are  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 

If  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  is  greatly 
tetarded,  lethargy  ensues:   disturbances  at  the  '^xv^Vi^T] 
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of  the  nervDns  eystem  foil  to  call  forth  the  uamiX  n 
If  the  eslialation  is  complotplj  arresteil,  complete  ins[?Dsi- 
bility  is  sooa  produced ;  followed  quickly  by  arrest  of  the 
inferior  nervooa  functions,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
functions.  And  these  effects  arise  atill  more  rapidly  if  there 
is  an  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  throngh  the  lungs,  instead 
of  on  arrested  excretion  of  the  carbonic  acid  internally 
generated. 

In  an  analogous  but  lesa  rapid  manner,  a  decrease  and 
final  stoppage  of  nervous  action  is  caused  by  an  accumnla- 
tion  in  the  blood  of  urea,  or  of  thoao  nitrogenous  products 
represented  hy  it.  If  the  kidneys  fail  to  perform  their  func- 
tion, or  if  the  waste  nitrogenous  products  which  thoy  have 
soparatcd  from  the  blood  are  prevented  from  escaping  out  of 
the  body,  and  arc  re-absorbed;  there  results  a  nervous  in- 
acticQ>  eading  presently  in  coma  and  finally  in  death, 


§  31.  Such,  stated  as  fully  aa  is  needful  here,  are  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  nervous  action.  Qualifications  have  been 
passed  over;  and  much  evidence  has  been  omitted.  In 
summing  np  these  leading  facta  which  alone  concern  the 
psychelogist,  we  may  with  advantage  observe  how  they 
harmonize  with  the  general  views  of  nerve-structure  and 
nerve-function  set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  Ail  these 
pro-requisites  to  nervous  action  obviously  admit  of  being 
grouped  as  pre-requisites  to  the  genesis  of  molecular 
motion,  and  pre-requisites  to  the  conveyance  of  molecular 
motion. 

That  molecular  motion  may  be  disengaged  there  most  be 
decomposition;  and,  therefore,  for  the  discharge  of  molecular 
motion  to  be  maintained,  decomposition  must  bo  facilitated. 
The  quantity  of  wasto  being  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
force  evolved,  it  follows  that  tho  nervous  system  requires 
a  good  supply,  and  quick  exchange,  of  blood ;  since  in  the 
blood  are  bronght  the  mattei-s  that  favour  disintcgratioii. 
Similarly   with    respiration,   considered    08    a    proctaa   of 


atsorbbg  ttat  oxygen  which  directly  or  indirectly  uda 
tho  metamorphosis.  And  ao  likcwiso  with  the  excre- 
tion of  those  waste  prodncts  which  hinder  tho  metamor- 
phoais.  But   perpetual   wasto   must    be    met    by 

perpotnaJ  repair.  If  its  action  is  to  continue,  nervons  tissue 
must  be  re-composed  as  fast  as  it  ia  decomposed.  Hcncs 
tho  reason  why  there  ia  needed  a  blood  that  is  rich  in  nerve- 
constituents.  Hence  the  fact  that  abundant  blood  must  be 
present  wherowr  tliero  is  much  nervous  action.  And  hence, 
also,  the  necessity  for  an  efficient  circulation  to  replace  by 
fresh  blood,  the  blood  that  has  lioen  used, 

EquiiUy  well  do  tho  sevL'i-al  conditions  essential  to  tho 
transmission  of  nervous  disturbancCj  conform  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  disturbance  transmitted  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
change.  For  if  it  is,  we  at  once  see  why  there  must  be 
jiot  merely  contact-continuity  of  nerve-fibre,  but  molecular 
continuity.  We  are  helped  to  understand  how  pressure,  by 
deranging  that  delicate  molecular  balance  which  makes 
possible  the  alternation  of  isomeric  states,  may  prevent 
the  passage  of  nervous  discharges.  And  wo  aro  supplied 
with  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  tho  presence  of  free 
molecular  motion  or  heat,  is  needful  to  enable  a  nerve  con- 
tinnally  to  resume  its  fitness  for  conveying  a  wave  of  change. 

Before  closing  tho  chapter  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  many  conditions  essential  to  nervous  action,  are  never 
all  fulfilled  at  one  time  in  the  same  degree,  but  are  usually 
fulfilled  in  various  degrees  and  combinations ;  and  that  by 
now  conspiring  and  now  conflicting,  they  produce  results 
that  are  complicated  and  often  perplexing.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, substances  which  directly  stimulate  the  norvoua 
system,  are  usually  substances  which  retard  the  exchange 
of  gases  in  the  "lungs,  and  by  so  doing  depress  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system ;  and  these  eonilicting  actions,  diffe- 
rent in  their  proportions  in  diili.T  nfc  individuals,  and  in  the 
Bame  individual  at  dilTcrent  times,  often  work  opposite 
elTecta,  or  work  firat  one  effect  and  then  the  other.     Again, 
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riclmess  of  blood,  by  faciKtating  bigh  nutrition  of  nervo- 
centres,  conduces  to  nervous  activity.  Yet  there  is  a 
plethoric  state  which  is  not  nervously  active;  and  starva- 
tion, with  its  greatly  impoverished  blood,  has  a  phase  at 
which  delirium  sets  in,  in  consequence  of  the  unduly  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  nerve-centres.  Analogous  incongruities, 
too  numerous  to  specify  here,  continually  occur.  This  en- 
tanglement of  the  conditions  must  be  borne  in  mind  and 
allowed  for  in  each  OMWb 


CHAPTER  V. 

HIBTOITB  STIHULATION  AND   KERVOra   DISCHAMl. 

§  32.  Every  agent  capable  of  altering  the  molecular  state 
of  a  nerve,  causes  the  nerve  to  produce  the  particular  change 
which  it  habitually  produces.  Experiments  prove  that  each 
nerve  is  made  to  work  the  same  kind  of  effect  by  stimuli  of 
all  orders ;  or,  to  speak  strictly,  it  is  found  that  the  effect  is 
of  the  same  kind  wherever  its  kind  renders  it  accessible  to 
observation. 

Thus,  if  an  exposed  end  of  a  nerve  which  goes  to  a 
muscle  is  roughly  touched,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is 
eroded  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it 
is  galvanized,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is  suddenly  heated, 
still  the  muscle  contracts.  Similarly  with  a  vaso-motor 
nerve.  No  matter  whether  the  disturbing  agent  be  me- 
chanical, chemical,  thermal,  or  electric,  there  results  at  the 
peripheral  extremity  a  like  change  in  the  state  of  the  ad- 
jacent arteries. 

An  allied  truth  is  that  whether  a  nerve  be  irril  ated  at  the 
end  which  normally  receives  the  disturbance,  or  whether  it 
be  irritated  at  some  place  between  this  and  the  organ  acted 
upon  by  it,  the  effects  wrought  are  alike — in  nature,  at 
least,  if  not  in  degree.  As  already  said,  the  quantity  of 
change  set  up  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  through 
which  the  impulse  is  transmitted.    Bat  the  qualUy  of  ihia 
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cKange  remains  identical  ho  the  stimalns  applied  at  a  near 
point  OP  a  remote  point. 

Tliis  last  truth,  eqaalJy  with  the  Erst,  harmonizes  vfith  the 
Btipposition  on  which  wfl  have  thos  far  proceeded.  If  the 
disturbance  that  travels  along  a  norve  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
transformation,  the  kind  of  effect  produced  by  the  wave  at 
the  place  it  eventoolly  reaches,  will  be  the  same  whatevor 
stimulus  set  it  up,  or  wlierever  it  commenced. 


9 
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}  83.  Nerve  is  not  capable  of  continuous  stimulation  or 
continuous  discharge.  Persistent  action  of  whatever  kind 
on  a  nerve-termination  or  the  cut  end  of  a  nerve,  dumi  not 
produce  a  persistent  effect  on  the  connected  nerve-centre^  op 
on  the  connected  peripheral  oi^an. 

Supposing  the  nerve  supplying  some  mnscle  has  been  dis- 
sected out  and  cut  in  two ;  then,  if  tho  exposed  part  be  sud- 
denly pressed  the  muscle  will  suddenly  contract;  but  main- 
tenance of  tho  pressure  will  not  cause  maintenance  of  the 
contraction.  Or  if  this  nerve  is  mude  part  of  an  electric 
circuit,  then,  at  the  moment  of  compk-ting  the  circuit,  the 
mnscle  will  contract  j  but  its  contraction  is  only  momentary, 
and  the  subsequent  continuance  of  tho  current  works  no 
visible  effect.  To  keep  up  muscular  contraction,  it  is  requi- 
Bito  to  send  through  the  nerve  a  quick  succession  of  separata 
disturbances.  If  the  nerve  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
in  which  there  is  an  apparatus  for  breaking  and  completing 
the  circuit;  then,  at  each  completion  of  the  circuit, 
muscle  contracts  ;  and  when  the  alternate  breaks  and 
pletions  follow  one  another  very  rapidly,  the  contraction 
the  muscle  becomes  practically  persistent.  This  tnith  is 
di>monstrable  by  experiment  on  a  dend  frog,  and  also  bj 
experiment  on  the  living  human  subject.  A  man  who 
grnsps  the  two  metaDio  cylinders  furining  the  poles  of 
magneto- electric  machine,  cannot  leave  hold  of  tho  cylin< 
when  tho  intermittent  current  is  passed  through  his  ai 
The  like  restdt  oecnra  when  the  distui'bances  are  mechi 
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of  electric.  K  the  cut  end  of  a  motor  nerve  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rapid  series  of  taps^  the  muscle  it  supplies  is 
Uirown  into  a  state  of  tetanus. 

The  fact  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  consists  of 
snccessive  pulses,  is  one  of  great  significance.  We  shall 
find  hereafter  that  it  has  many  important  corollaries.  For 
the  present  it  will  suffice  to  observe  how  entirely  congruous 
it  is  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  we  have  thus  far  pro- 
ceeded. If  a  nervous  disturbance  travels  as  a  wave  of  mole- 
cular change — rif  this  wave  is  such  that  the  molecules  of 
nerve-substance  fall  from  one  of  their  isomeric  states  to  the 
other;  then,  having  fallen  in  passing  on  and  increasing  the 
pulse  or  shock,  they  remain  incapable  of  doing  anything 
more  until  they  have  resumed  their  previous  isomeric  state. 
Hence  the  very  nature  of  the  process  necessitates  the  inter- 
mittent character  of  nerve-action. 

§  34.  The  transmission  of  a  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  The  rate  of  transmission,  as 
measured  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  about  28  yards  per  second  to  32  yards  per  second. 
Difference  of  constitution  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
variation — ^a  variation  to  which  is  due  that  individual  pecu- 
liarity recognized  by  astronomers  in  what  they  call  "  the 
personal  equation.'' 

This  peculiarity  affords  yet  another  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  a  nervous  discharge  is  a  wave  of  isomeric  trans- 
formation. If  the  disturbance  propagated  through  any 
series  of  molecules  is  one  that  does  not  permanently  change 
their  relative  positions ;  then  the  transfer  of  the  disturbance 
may  fee  excessively  rapid,  because  the  amount  of  molecular 
momentum  to  be  generated  is  excessively  minute.  But  if  the 
molecules  have  to  be  transposed — if,  as  in  isomeric  transfor- 
mation, the  components  of  each  compound  molecule  have  their 
relative  positions  altered;  then  the  quantity  of  molecular 
momentum  generated  must  be  comparatively  very  large; 
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and  oa  the  genesis  of  this  momeDtum  takes  place  in  each 
motecu]e  before  the  next  U  affected,  the  transfer  of  the 
disturbance  must  be  greatly  retarded."* 

*  Porbapa  too  much  haa  already  bean  laid  respecting  the  natare  of 
nervD-aotiaa.  But  before  liaally  leaving  tbe  auhjocl,  1  miist  adil  tome 
importaat  DluatrativB  facta  that  hare  come  hi  my  knowliHljfe  wliile 
writing  this  chapter.  They  are  ooatained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gtire,  pulilialicd 
in  the  TratuoftUiiu  of  tht  Royal  Satiety  for  18S3,  describing  the  allutropic 
changes  nndergone  by  electro  depoaited  aDtiniony.  ADtiiuony  ao  ilepo- 
■ited  auQmes,  according  ti>  the  conditions,  two  tiirms — a  dark,  amnrphuua, 
or  unatable  form  ;  and  a  grey,  crystalline,  or  stable  form.  Wben  a  mass  of 
tlie  amnrphous  antimony  is  distnrbed  at  one  end,  there  begins  a  i;hange 
into  tbe  cryitnlline  aatimony,  which  spreads  almost  instantly  tbnmghont 
the  whole  mass,  with  ere^t  evolution  of  heat.  A  slight  tup  with  a  hanl 
substaoce  suffices  to  initiate  this  tranifnrmatinn.  Toochiiig  one  al  tbe 
angles  with  a  hot  boily  equally  produc-es  tho  effect  And  it  is  also 
profluceil  by  on  electric  spark.  A  temperature  liilow  that  of  boiling 
water  sufficed  to  eanse  the  cliaiige  ;  and  Mr.  Onre  found  tint  in  proportion 
as  the  whole  mass  was  raised  towards  this  temperature,  the  metamorphosis, 
more  easily  set  np,  travelle<l  with  greater  rapidity.  When  a  copper  wire 
was  coatol  with  a  Him  of  tliis  amor^hooa  antimony,  the  allntropic  change 
progressed  along  it  at  a  rate  varying  from  12  to  30  feet  in  a  minute. 
Absorption  of  the  evolved  heat  by  tlio  copper  wire,  was  found  to  be  tbe 
cause  of  letardntion  when  the  change  advanced  slowly  ;  wheooe  it  follows 
that  were  none  of  tbs  disengaged  heat  allowed  to  escape,  the  wave  of 
change  would  travel  mach  faster.  A  further  significant  fact  ia  that 
when  this  transfarmatioa  wnS  propagated  through  some  amorphous  anti- 
mony that  bad  been  previously  reiinced  to  powder,  part  oE  it  was 
uxidiinl — the  disturbance  caused  by  tbe  allotropio  change  iuitinted  chemical 
chunge,  in  parts  of  the  lulistance  that  were  fnvourably  cironmstBuccd  for 
oliemieal  change.  See  then  the  parallelism.  We  have  the  transforniatioa 
Bet  np  indilTcrently,  ai  in  nerve,  by  mecbanioal  force,  beat,  electricity. 
Wc  have  it  facilitated,  as  in  nerve,  by  raised  temperatnre.  We  have  it 
travelling  from  end  to  end  of  a  mass  with  a  velocity  which,  tliough  far  less 
than  that  of  (he  nerve-wave,  is  still  considerable.  And  we  have  allotropio 
oLange  initiating  chemical  change,  jast  as  we  concluded  that  isomerio 
clinngo  in  a  nerve-libra  sets  np  chemical  change  in  a  nerve-vesicle.  Let 
me  not  omit  an  interpretation  of  nerve -structure,  which  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Core's  experience  thai  tbe  transmission  of  the  nllotropic  change  it 
rapid  in  proportion  as  the  evolved  heut  is  retained.  In  developed  anins  ~^~ 
nerve-fibres  are  surrounded  by  sheaths  of  medullary  matter  i  and  we  m 
reasons  for  concluding  that  Uiis  medullary  matter  is  au  insntat^r. 
It   has  m^eutly   been   discovered   tbut  white  or  fibrous   nerve-tissi 
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§  85.  Allied  with  the  fact  that  a  nerve-disturbance  takefl 
an  appreciable  time  to  travel  from  periphery  to  centre  or 
from  centre  to  periphery,  is  the  fact  that  the  eflTect  produced 

presence  In  large  quantity  of  a  substance  called  protagon;  and  this  sub- 
stance proves  to  be  of  excessively  complex  composition — has  a  molecule 
more  highly  compounded  than  any  other  known  molecule.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  molecules  become  complex  and  large,  the  masses  formed  of 
tliem  become  bad  conductors  of  molecular  motion.  It  is  inferable,  then, 
that  the  essential  nerve- fibre  is  imbedded  in  a  substance  especially  distin- 
guished by  inability  to  absorb  the  molecular  motion  disengaged  during  the 
isomeric  change  of  the  nerve-fibre. 

I  have  hitherto  passed  over  without  remark,  the  hypothesis  at  one  time 
current,  and  still  surviving  in  some  minds,  that  the  nervous  force  is  either 
electricity  or  some  form  of  force  allied  to  it. '  In  addition  to  the  many 
foregoing  reasons  for  adopting  another  hypothesis,  it  may  be  well  to  set 
down  here  the  reasons  for  rejecting  this.  The  highest  rate  of  the  nervous 
discharge  is  some  32  yards  per  second.  The  electric  discharge  travels  at 
the  rate  of  280,000  miles  per  second.  The  one  velocity  is  thus  nearly 
16,000,000  times  the  other.  That  a  force  allied  to  the  electric  should  have 
a  velocity  so  enormously  different,  seems  very  unlikely.  Again,  an  electric 
current,  so  long  as  its  source  is  unexhausted  and  the  circuit  unbroken, 
is  a  continuous  current ;  but  the  nerve-current  is  not  continuous.  Hence 
if  the  nerve-force  is  of  a  kind  allied  to  the  electric,  its  mode  of  alliance  is 
quite  exceptional ;  for  the  other  allied  forces,  heat,  light,  and  magnetism, 
are  not  intermittent.  Once  more,  nervous  transmission  is  facilitated  by 
heat :  whereas  heat  is  an  obstacle  to  electric  transmission,  and  diminishes 
or  destroys  magnetic  action.  Th^  fact  is  that  but  for  the  accidental 
observation  of  Galvani,  the  suspicion  that  the  nerve-force  is  electric  or 
quasi-electric,  would  probably  never  have  been  entertained  ;  and  it  should 
have  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  other  disturbing  agents, 
physical  and  chemical,  work  just  the  same  effects.  The  conception  has, 
indeed,  been  kept  alive  by  the  discovery  that  electricity  is  generated  by 
certain  fishes.  But  the  supposed  support  is  wholly  imaginary.  If  because 
the  Torpedo  evolves  electricity  by  the  help  of  nerves  ramifying  through  its 
electric  organ,  it  is  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  is  electricity ;  it  may  in 
like  manner  be  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  is  sensible  motion,  because  it 
generates  seosible  motion  in  muscles.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the 
experiments  of  Du  Bois-Reymond  yield  support  to  the  hypothesis  ?  A 
very  doubtful  support  I  think.  The  phenomena  he  describes  may  well 
be  merely  incidental  accompaniments  of  actions  that  are  in  themselves 
neither  electric  nor  quasi-electriu.  The  truth  that  both  molar  and 
molecular  changes  in  the  distribution  of  matter*  habitually  destroy  the 
electric  equilibrium,  would  be  a  sufficient  general  justification  for  this 
belief,     ^t  there  is  a  special  justification.     Direct  proof  exists  that  tK« 
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»t  the  oontre  or  at  tbe  peripheiy  lasts  an  appreciable 
time.  That  nmBcnlar  contraction  is  continaons  though  the 
atimulus  is  intermittent,  goes  to  show  this.  The  genesis 
of  molecular  modification  in  muscle  by  the  molecular  modi- 
fication in  tho  Dorve-fibres  permeating  it,  has  a  duration 
that  bridges  tho  interval  between  each  pulse  of  stimulus 
and  the  next.  \Va  have  no  direct  proof  that  a  like  con- 
tinuity  of  state  results  from  the  successive  waves  propa- 
gated to  a  nerve-centre;  for  the  actions  of  which  nerve- 
centres  are  the  seats  are  not  objectively  perceptible.  But 
we  shall  presently  find  abundant  indirect  proof  that  thoso 
ohangoB  also  last  for  measurable  periods. 

This  general  truth,  like  its  predecessor,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  corollary  from  what  has  gone  before.  The  trunsformo- 
tions  classed  as  chemical  take  time,  equally  with  thoao 
claEsed  as  isomeric.  It  is  truo  that  explosions  due  to 
chemical  action  are  what  we  call  instantaneous  (a  descrip- 
tion of  them  which  is  not^  however,  soientifically  accurate ; 
as  may  be  perceived  when  the  matter  exploded  is  of  con- 

partimdor  kind  of  moleoiiUr  cliango  we  baTS  supposed  to  Uike  place  in 
liervi!,  and  in  muscle,  is  adequate  tn  pruduee  Uia  pheiianiena  observed  liy 
Du  Riis-Reymond.  Mr,  Gore  found  that  if  a  copper-wire,  coated  with 
unorphoDB  antimoD}',  fanned  part  uF  an  elcotrio  circait,  it  bnppened  Uiat 
whenerer  tbe  attotropic  cbunge  propagated  along  tbe  anlimony  stopped,  tbe 
galTitDiHnetet-Deedle  naa  defleoted.  Now,  (inco  during  tbe  muiateilaace  of 
a  muBcolar  coutraction,  oarvopaUeB  uv  caatiDually  aniviug  nad  ceasing, 
uid  tbe  muscular  libros  (Dever  all  iu  action  togctber)  are  at  uTery  instaut 
some  of  tbem  contrac^g  and  aome  relaxing,  it  followi  that  there  will  be  a 
aucccnion  of  stoppages  of  isomeric  cbangee.  CoDaeiinently  there  will  be  a 
Diaiutenanue  of  deflection  in  the  golvjuiDmetor  if  a  coutructed  maaclo  forms 
part  uf  the  electriu  circuit. 

(Siace  Uiia  note  bu  been  in  type.  I  bavo  referred  to  the  lecture  dcliTeiod 
by  M.  Dn  Bols-Reyiuoad  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  April  1.^  I8G6, 
"On  the  Time  reQuired  /w  tht  Traji^misaion  qf  Volition  ami  Smsilion 
Ihrovgh  Vie  J^eni:*,"  for  tbe  purpose  of  verifying  one  of  the  statemeiita 
a>>ove  maile  ;  aod  1  find  that  at  tbo  close  of  this  lecture  be  goes  a.  loDg  way 
towards  abondoaisg hii  hypothesis.  Though  be  says  "it  would  be  rash,  aa 
tbe  natter  ctauds,  entirely  to  dismiss  the  notion  of  electricity  being  oon- 
oerned  ;"  and  though  he  sketchea  out  a  theory  of  nerve-composition  saoh  as 
makes  it  conceivalite  thai  an  electric  disturbanoe  might  travel  along  a  aervs 
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Biderable  bulk).  But  explosions  occur  only  in  those  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  elements  concerned  are  either^  as  in 
detonating  compounds^  distributed  among  one  another 
molecularlj^  or,  as  in  gunpowder,  with  minute  intimacy. 
In  ordinary  cases^  where  sensible  masses  of  the  elements 
concerned  are  external  to  one  another,  the  chemical  actions, 
limited  to  the  surfaces  of  contact,  proceed  with  compara- 
tive slowness.  Now  the  granular  protoplasm  contained 
in  and  around  nerve-vesicles,  forms,  with  its  permeating 
liquids  and  the  blood  in  adjacent  capillaries,  a  mass  of 
which  the  components  are  but  imperfectly  interfused;  and 
therefore  a  chemical  change  cannot  pass  through  it  in- 
stantly. Hence  between  the  reception  of  a  pulse  of  mole- 
cular motion  by  a  nerve-centre,  and  the  emission  of  a  gush 
of  molecular  motion,  or  discharge,  some  little  time  must 
elapse. 

§  36.  If  a  nerve-centre  that  receives  a  stimulus  through 
an  incoming  nerve,  undergoes  a  chemical  change  and  sends 

at  the  observed  rate  (basing  this,  however,  on  the  gratnitons  assump- 
tion that  the  molecales  of  nerve-matter  have  north  and  south  poles) ;  yet 
he  admits  that  much  evidence  points  another  way.  He  says  that  "to 
identify  it  (the  nervous  agent)  with  the  electric  current  as  it  circulates  in  a 
telegraph-wire  must  appear  hopeless,  even  if  a  circuit,  such  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  supposed  nerve  current  to  circulate  in,  were  anatomically 
demonstrated.  Thus  to  the  other  arguments  against  this  view  of  the 
nervous  agent — that  the  resistance  of  the  nerve-tulies  would  be  far  too 
great  for  any  battery  to  send  an  available  current  through  them — that  the 
physiological  insulation  of  the  nerve-tubes  from  each  other  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain — that  the  effect  of  ligature  or  of  cutting  the  nerve  and 
causing  its  ends  to  meet  again,  would  be  equally  obscure— to  these  argu- 
meuts,  unanswerable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  the  refl^  trches  sketched  in 
this  lecture  have  added  corroborative  evidence  of  the  highest  order.  What 
we  have  termed  the  nervous  agent,  if  we  look  upon  its  very  small  velocity, 
in  all  probability  is  somo  internal  motion,  perhaps  even  some  chemical 
change,  of  the  substance  itself  contained  in  the  nerve-tubes,  spreading  along 
the  tubes,  according  to  the  speaker's  experiments,  both  ways  from  any 
point  where  the  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed  ;  being  capable  of  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  variations  or  gradut;«/ns,  and  of  so  peculiar  a 
eharacter  an  to  require  the  unimpaired  condition  of  the  nervooB  atru<^t^t^*'\ 
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a  discharge  along  out-going  nerves,  it  thorcupon  becomea 
less  capable  of  emitting  such  discharges  in  response  to  such 
stimuli.  The  quantity  of  inolecutur  motion  locked  np  in  a 
nerve-centre,  is  measured  by  tho  contained  quantity  of 
uuatablo  nerve -m atter ;  and  decomposition  of  that  part  of 
the  nnstablo  nerve- matter  which  was  most  favourably 
placed  for  being  acted  on,  leaves  not  only  a  dimiuishcd 
quantity  but  a  quantity  that  is  less  favourably  placed  for 
boing  acted  on — leaves,  therefore,  a  decreased  readiness  to 
undergo  change  when  disturbed,  as  well  as  a  decreased 
stock  of  molecular  motion  to  be  liberated.  Consequently, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  every  excitation  of  a 
nerve-centre  reduces,  for  a  time,  its  impressibility  and  its 
•aergy, 

ITiis  temporary  enfeeblement  of  s  nerve-centre,  when 
caused  by  moderate  action,  is  inconspicuous.  The  disinte- 
grated mass  quickly  re-integrates  itself  from  the  materials 
brought  by  the  blood.  But  if  the  stimulation  and  eon- 
sequent  discharge  are  violent,  or  if  stimulations  and  dis- 
charges arc  repi>ated  very  rapidly,  then  repair  falls  so  far  in 
arrenr  of  waste  that  partial  or  entire  incapacity  of  the 
nerve-centre  results.  All  its  unstable  substance  within 
easy  reach  of  in-coming  disturbances  has  been  decomposed; 
leaving  such  part  only  of  its  unstable  substance  as  is  most 
removed  from  disturbances,  and  can  be  affected  only  by 
excessive  ones.  A  well-known  experiment  on  the  vaso- 
motor system  of  a  frog,  may  be  cited  in  illuatration.  If  a 
frog's  foot  bo  placL'd  under  a  microscope,  and  so  adjusted 
that  the  arteries  ramifying  through  the  transparent  mem- 
brane between  tho  toes  are  brought  into  view,  then,  if  » 
powerful  irritant  be  applied  to  this  membrane,  tho  first  r 
suit  observed  is  that  these  arteries  are  violently  constriot-jd.  I 
— the  strong  impression  conveyed  to  tho  vaso-motor  centroa 
there  liberates  an  excessive  discharge  along  the  fibres 
supplying  these  arteries,  causing  spasmodic  contractions  o{  j 
their  muscular   coats.      The  second   result   i 
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•rtrrios    dilate  i     losing    Iteir   normal    contractility   they 

become  distended  with  blood,  and  the  part  is,  as  we  aay, 

ingested.    That  thia  is  daa  to  extreme  prostration  or  tem- 

irary  pnralysU  of  the  vaao-motor  centre,  has  been  clearly 

iTod;  for  if  the  nerve-trunk  containing  tho  vaso-inotor 

■fibres  be  dissected  out  and  artificially  irritated,  tho  dilated 

arteries  instantly  contract.      How  a  nerve-centre  may  be 

prostrated  by  a  rapid  succession  of  moderate  stimali  and 

discharges,  instead  of  by  one  violent  stimulus  and  dischargo, 

is  shown  by  the  familiar  effect  of  friction  on  the  human  skin. 

A  single  moderate  rub  causes  only  a  slight  reflex  action  on 

I'iis  vessels,  and  leaves  the  vaao-motor  apparatus  ready  to 

:t  afresh  with  no  appoi-ent  diminution  of  power.     But  a 

■je»  of  rubs  is  followed  by  temporary  congestion  of  tho 

icla :  it  is  somo  little  time  before  tho  vaso-motor  centre 

;aiii3  its  full  control  over  them.      And  if  the  akin  be 

itinuously  chafed,  the  excessive  waste  and   debility  of 

vaso-motor  centre  entail  that  enduring  redness  called 

igestion.      Those    parts    of    tho   nervous   system    con- 

imed  in  muscular  action,  daily  illustrate  tho  same  general 

lelation.     Fatigue  is  a  state  in  which  the  ability  to  generate 

motion   has   been    greatly   dimini^ihed   by   long-contiimed 

genesis  of  motion ;    and  every  tired  horse  shows,  by  the 

Bmall  response  he  mokes  to  a  cut  of  the  whip,  that  a  more 

violent  impulse  must  be  propagated  to  the  nerve-centres  to 

cause  the  ordinary  evolution  of  nervous  energy. 

Irregularities  in  the  manifestation  of  this  truth,  are  due  to 
A  entanglement  of  the  conditions  which  was  indicated  at 
close  of  the  last  chapter.  It  frequently  happens,  fop 
I,  thai  after  performing  its  function  for  some  time, 
centre  responds  to  the  demands  on  it  better  llian  ab 
4  fact  apparently  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  con- 
ision.  But  this  conclusion  supposes  all  the  circumstances 
!d  the  same;  and  in  such  cases  they  have  not 
■  There  has  been  an  exaltation  of 
local  increase  in  the  (quantity  of  blood, 
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a  more  rapid  aeration  of  blood,  or  all  of  thcao.  Wien  every 
appliance  which  furthers  the  disintegration  and  re-integra- 
tion of  a  nerve-centre,  has  been  brought  into  fall  play,  both 
waste  and  repair  go  on  faster;  and  there  result  greater 
impressibility  and  energy  than  when  the  previously- unused 
centre  contained  but  little  blood  languidly  circulating. 


$  37.  Were  Life  nniform  in  its  rate — ^were  terrestrial 
ditions  &ach  that  actions  of  ajl  kinds  could  be  performed  as 
readily  at  one  time  as  at  another,  repair  and  waste  of  all 
organs,  including  nervous  organs,  would  have  to  keep  an  ap- 
proximately-even pane,  one  with  the  other.  But  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  entails  an  alternation  of  greater  and  less 
facility  for  actions;  and  there  has  resulted  in  orgauiama  an 
adapted  alternation  in  the  relative  rates  of  waste  and  repair. 
The  adaptation  is  manifestly  due  to  Burvival  of  the  fittest. 
An  animal  so  constituted  that  waste  and  repair  were  balanced 
from  moment  to  moment  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours, 
would,  other  things  eqnnl,  be  overcome  by  an  enemy  or 
competitor  that  could  evolve  greater  energy  during  the 
faonra  when  light  facilitates  action,  at  the  expense  of  being 
less  energetic  during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  concealment. 
Hence  there  has  necessarily  established  itself  that  rhythmical 
variation  in  nervous  activity,  which  we  see  in  sleep  and 
waking.  Let  ns  observe  how  these  are  interpretahle,  the 
one  as  a  stale  of  the  nervous  centres  in  which  waste  lius  got 
I  considerably  in  excess  of  repair,  and  the  other  as  a  state 
'    which  repair  has  made  up  for  previous  excess  of  waste. 

Confining  ourselves  to  persons  whoso  functional  rhj'thnii: 
have  not  been  deranged  by  nnduo  excitements,  we  see  that 
I   afl.cr  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  of  sustained  impressi- 
bility and  energy,  there  is  a  diminished  readiness  to  respond 
to  stimuli  that  fall  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  surface  of  the  body 
I  at  large ;  and  presently  this  becomes  so  pronounced  that 
I  hiud  sounds  and   the  irritations  produced  by  strained  atd- 
j   tndes,  fail  to  evoke  movements.     When  great  exertion  has 
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been  gone  through,  or  when  previous  intervals  ot  sleep 
have  been  omitted,  the  decrease  of  impressibility  is  such 
that  tickling  the  nostrils  or  pinching  the  skin  does  nothing 
more  than  cause,  perhaps,  a  reflex  start.  This  change,  so 
marked  and  often  so  rapidly  established,  seems  greater  than 
the  alleged  cause  can  produce ;  but  it  is  fully  acconnted  for 
when  we  include  an  indirect  effect  of  this  cause.  The  waste 
of  the  nerve-centres  having  become  such  that  the  stimuli 
received  from  the  external  world  no  longer  suffice  to  call 
forth  from  them  adequate  discharges,  there  results  a  di- 
minished impulse  to  those  internal  organs  which  subserve 
nervous  activity,  including,  more  especially,  the  heart. 
Consequently  the  nerve-centres,  already  working  feebly, 
are  supplied  with  less  blood  and  begin  to  work  more  feebly — 
respond  still  less  to  impressions,  and  discharge  still  less  to 
the  heart.  And  so  the  two  act  and  re-act  until  there  is 
reached  this  state  of  profound  unimpressibility  and  inactivity. 

Between  this  state  and  the  waking  state,  the  essential 
distinction  is  a  great  reduction  of  waste.  Certainly  in  some 
nervous  centres  and  probably  in  all,  waste  does  not  abso- 
lutely cease :  there  continue  those  emissions  of  force  which 
keep  up  the  vital  processes  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  unlikely  that 
there  is  ever  an  entire  stoppage  of  those  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  highest  centres.  But  the  rate  of  waste  falls  so 
low  that  the  rate  of  repair  exceeds  it.  It  is  not  that  during 
the  period  of  activity  waste  goes  on  without  repair,  while 
during  the  period  of  inactivity  repair  goes  on  without  waste ; 
for  the  two  always  go  on  together.  Very  possibly — ^probably 
even — repair  is  as  rapid  during  the  day  as  during  the  night : 
perhaps  even  more  rapid :  for  the  blood  is  on  the  average 
richer  and  circulates  faster.  But  during  the  day  the  loss  is 
greater  than  the  gain,  whereas  during  the  night  the  gain  is 
diminished  by  scarcely  any  loss.  Hence  results  accumula- 
tion :  there  is  a  restoration  of  the  nerve-tissue  to  its  state  of 
integrity. 

In  the  course  of  some  hours  this  restoration  begins  to 
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ebow  its  effects  in  returning  impressibility.  While  in 
sleepiness  we  see  a  decreasing  readiness  to  respond  to  ex- 
ternal stitnnli,  the  iipproach  to  a  waking  state  is  character- 
laeil  by  an  increasing  readiness  to  respond  to  cxtemni  stimuli, 
■rhroughont  the  period  of  quiescence  the  afferent  nei-ves 
rf<main  subject  tfl  incident  forces.  The  pressure  of  the  body 
on  the  bed  affects  somo  of  them,  and  others  are  affected  by 
the  touch  of  the  bed-clothes ;  degrees  of  heat  a  little  abore 
or  below  the  average,  act  on  others  ;  and  yet  others  receive 
Eonorous  vibrations  constantly  occurring.  But  whereas 
sleep  results  because  the  centres  worn  by  action  become 
less  and  less  sensitive  to  these  stimnli,  waking  results 
because  the  centres  repaired  during  rest  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  them.  The  strains  of  muscles  and  liga- 
raonta  which  during  the  first  part  of  the  night  fail  to  causo 
changeH  of  attitude,  cause  such  changes  towards  morn- 
ing. The  amount  of  light  tliat  traverses  the  eye-Hds  pre- 
BOntly  suffices  to  call  forth  movements.  Some  slight  noise 
which,  hours  before,  would  havo  had  no  effect,  now  produces 
a  start.  Even  in  tho  absence  of  external  stimuli  (which, 
however,  can  never  be  absent)  there  are  the  stimuli  from  the 
viscera,  and  especially  from  the  alimentary  canal :  an  empty 
stomach  eventually  sends  to  the  cerebro-spinnl  system 
enough  disturbance  to  end  the  qaiescent  state.  The  longer 
repair  goes  on  unopposed  by  appreciable  waste,  the  greater 
must  become  the  instability  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  the 
greater  their  readiness  to  act ;  so  that  there  must  at  length 
come  a  time  when  tho  slighlest  impressions  will  produce 
motions.  Such  impressions,  however  slight,  are  necessary 
antecedents.  The  re-intcgrated  uerve-contres  do  not  resume 
their  activity  until  an  impulse  arriving  from  the  periphery 
overthrows  some  of  their  molecules.  Evidence  of  this 
tarnished  to  most  every  morning.  On  awakening  ft 
refreshing  sleep,  there  commonly  occurs  an  involuni 
stretcliing  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body  ;  showing 
immense  undirected  motor  discharge.     But  this  is  not  the 
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initial  fact.  No  one  awakes  to  find  liimself  then  and  there 
stretching;  which  might  happen  were  the  discharge  spon- 
taneons.  It  comes  after  those  stronger  disturbances  that 
are  propagated  to  the  centres^  as  soon  as  some  slight  distur- 
bance has  led  to  the  slight  movements  that  accompany 
waking.  A  trifling  sound  causes  opening  of  the  eyes  and 
a  turn  of  the  head.  Thereupon  follow  vivid  impressions 
through  the  eyes,  through  the  skin  that  rubs  against  the 
bed*cIothes,  and  through  the  muscles  that  set  up  the 
movements.  And  a  relatively-large  aggregate  of  stimuli 
being  sent  from  the  periphery,  there  results  this  relatively 
large  gush  of  motor  excitement. 

On  pursuing  the  argument  we  may  understand  why  the 
energies  continue  to  rise  for  some  time  after  awaking. 
We  saw  that  when  once  sleepiness  has  commenced,  it 
increases  because  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  centres  fail 
in  their  discharges,  the  heart,  losing  part  of  its  stimulus, 
begins  to  flag,  and  that  the  flagging  of  the  heart  leads  to  a 
greater  inertness  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  re-acts  as 
before.  Conversely,  it  will  here  be  manifest  that  when  the 
nerve-centres,  repaired  by  sleep,  become  again  ready  for 
discharging  with  vigour,  there  take  place  an  action  and  re- 
action which  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  pulsations  on  awak- 
ing are  comparatively  feeble.  As  soon  as  stimuli  begin  to  be 
received  through  the  sensory  organs,  and  the  discharges  of 
the  nerve-centres  are  renewed,  the  heart  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  these  and  acts  more  vigorously.  By  so  doing  it  supplies 
the  nerve-centres  with  more  blood  in  quicker  gushes.  A 
greater  nervous  discharge  is  thereby  made  possible,  which 
again;  among  other  results,  exalts  the  heart's  action.  And 
so  the  mutual  aid  goes  on :  the  greatest  nervous  vigour 
being  reached  when  the  vascular  activity  has  been  still 
further  raised  by  a  meal,  and  the  blood  has  been  enriched 
by  the  absorbed  materials. 

^  38.  As  implied  by  much  that  has  gone  befoT^i  «xi&  %a 
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eepeciall;  implied  by  the  last  section,  nerrous  Btimalati( 
and  nervons  discharge  have  always  both  special  and  gem 
results.  Beyond  the  primary  and  definite  effect  wrought  on 
a  particular  parb  by  a  particular  impression,  there  aro  in 
every  case  secondary  and  indefinite  efiecbs  diffused  through  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  by  it  through  the  body  at  large. 
Itwaspoiutedout  (§5  10,11)  that  the  simplest  nerve-centre 
puts  iu  relation  not  afierent  and  efferent  fibres  alone ;  but 
tluvt  through  other  fibres,  commisaaral  and  centripetal,  con- 
nections are  made  between  it  and  other  nerve-centres  of  the 
same  grade  and  of  a  higher  grade.  Further,  we  saw  that 
wlien  such  a  nerve-centre  is  excited  through  an  afferent 
nerve,  the  disengaged  molecular  motion  does  not  escape 
wholly  along  one  or  more  efferent  nerves ;  bnt  that  part  of 
it,  propagated  to  higher  centres,  there  sets  up  supploioen- 
tary  changes.  The  diffusion  does  not  stop  here — remoter 
parts  are  reached;  and  thus  the  disturbance  of  a  single 
nerve-fibre,  if  at  all  considerable,  reverberates  throughout 
the  entiro  nervous  system,  and  affects  all  the  functions  con- 
trolled by  it.  Digging  a  pin  into  the  foot  may  cause  a  con- 
vulsive contraction  not  of  the  leg-musclos  only,  but  of 
many  other  niusclca  throughout  the  body.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  alter  the  rato  of  pulsation,  and  send  waves  of 
constriction  along  the  arteries.  The  excreting  structures 
of  the  skin  may  be  so  affected  that  a  burst  of  perspiration 
results;  and  the  actions  going  on  throughout  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  deranged.  Such  reverberations,  which  become 
conspicuous  when  the  disturbances  are  decided,  take  place 
alstJ  when  they  are  slight.  A  more  vivid  light,  causing 
as  it  does  stxonger  pulses  of  change  through  the  optic  nerve, 
increases  the  rate  of  respiration ;  and  doubtless  the  other 
vital  functions  are  simultaneously  esalted.  So  that  each 
nervous  impression,  beyond  a  direct  response  in  the  shape 
of  increased  action  from  one  or  more  organs,  calls  forth  an 
indirect  response  in  the  shape  of  increased  action  of  thsj 
i  orgaoism  w  s  whole. 
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Bemembering  that  every  instant  the  disturbance  thus 
echoing  throngbont  all  passages  of  the  nervous  system  is 
not  solitary^  but  that  there  are  many  such  disturbances^  here 
arising  from  pressure  there  from  touchy  in  this  place  pro- 
duced by  sound  and  in  that  by  lights  at  one  part  by 
muscular  strain  and  at  another  by  heat  or  cold;  it  will  be 
manifest  that^  besides  the  few  distinct  waves  of  nervous 
change  working  their  distinct  effects^  there  are  multitudinous 
indistinct  waves,  secondary  and  tertiary,  travelling  in  all 
directions  working  their  indistinct  effects. 

§  39.  Since  such  reflected  and  re-reflected  disturbances 
everywhere  act  as  stimuli,  we  must  regard  the  entire 
nervous  system  as  at  all  times  discharging  itself.  The 
unstable  molecules  of  its  centres,  exposed  to  this  confused 
reverberation,  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  wherever  a 
concurrence  of  small  waves  makes  the  local  agitation  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  molecular  motion  thereupon  disengaged, 
adds  to  the  centrifugal  gush  perpetually  going  on.  Rightly 
to  conceive  nervous  action  then,  we  must  think  of  the  con- 
spicuous emissions  of  force  from  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  that  are  strongly  disturbed,  as  standing  out  from 
a  vague  back-ground  of  inconspicuous  emissions  from  the 
whole  nervous  system,  which  is  slightly  disturbed. 

To  this  general  nervous  disturbance  with  its  consequent 
general  discharge,  is  probably  due  a  certain  general  action 
of  the  motor  organs.  No  muscles  are  ever  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest.  "What  we  distinguish  as  muscular  motion 
is  produced  by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles  than 
of  others.  The  others,  however,  are  all  slightly  contracted ; 
and  would  severally  produce  motion  were  they  not  balanced 
or  out-balanced  by  their  antagonist  muscles.  This  per- 
vading activity  of  the  muscles  is  called  their  tonic  state. 
And  while  we  regard  particular  contractions  as  the  results 
of  particular  nervous  dischai'ges,  we  have  good  reasons  for 
ooncluding  that   this  universal    contraction  is  the  result 
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of  tte  nnirersal  nervous  discharge.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them.  Sleep,  as  abore  explained,  implies  diiui- 

nislied  nervous  discliurge,  speciiil  and  general.  A  ditni- 
nutioQ  of  the  gpncnil  discharge  ougbt,  then,  to  be  shown 
in  a  decrease  of  the  tonic  coDtraction.  It  is  so  shown. 
Falling  asleep  is  accompanied  by  muBCular  relaxation: 
thongh  previously  the  atlitnde  was  such  that  no  effort 
seemed  requisite  to  maintain  it  ;  yet  that  there  was 
some  muscular  strain,  and  that  it  has  suddenly  become 
less,  is  proved  by  the  sliding  down  of  a  limb,  or  of 
tho  head,  to  a  moro  stable  position.  Certain  dis- 

orders, as  palsy,  yield  further  proof.  The  flexors  and 
extensors  which,  when  duly  contracted,  serve  by  their 
balanced  antagonism  to  hold  a  limb  steady,  cease  to  do  this 
when  tho  general  nervous  discharge  is  not  great  enough  to 
keep  them  and  all  other  muscles  braced  up :  in  default  of 
sufficient  stimulus  fop  both,  now  one  set  and  now  tho  other 
fails  to  put  the  due  check  on  its  opponent.  Thab  such 
shakings  are  so  caused,  we  see  clearly  in  persons  debilitated 
by  over- stimulation ;  for  in  them  this  symptom  may  be 
temporarily  mitigated,  or  almost  cured,  by  temporarily  in- 
creasing the  general  nervous  discharge.  Tho  drunkard  who 
early  in  the  day  cauuol  lift  his  glass  without  spilling  the 
contents,  is  able  to  do  this  after  his  brain  has  been  excifiQ 
by  the  usual  doses  of  alcohol. 

Of  course  it  is  not  tho  muscles  alone  on  which  this  c 
tinuoua  centrifugal  gnsh  Js  expended.  Through  the  ii 
mediFition  of  nerves  connecting  the  cerebro-spiual  ayst* 
with  the  sympathetic  System,  the  viscera  receive  their  s 
of  it.  Hence  the  overflow  of  nervous  energy  which,  without 
spwial  solicitations,  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  moto 
structures,  giving  elasticity  tx>  the  step,  and  producing  the  ' 
concave  bend  of  the  back,  the  opencd-out  shoulders,  the 
raised  head,  &c.,  has,  for  its  Eimultanoona  results,  an 
accelerated  cirouUtion,  an  invigorated  digestion,  and  ebi 
exaltation  of  the  vital  processes  at  large. 
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§  40.  Briefly  reviewed  from  a  somewhat  different  stand- 
point,  the  following  are  the  leading  facts  which  it  concerns 
us  to  remember. 

NerFons  stimnlations  and  discharges  consist  of  wares  of 
molecnlar  change^  that  chase  one  another  rapidly  through 
nerve-fibres.  The  stimulus  or  discharge  formed  of  such 
waves^  arises  at  some  place  where  unstable  nerve-substance 
has  been  disturbed ;  and  is  the  same  no  matter  what  agent 
caused  the  disturbance.  The  successive  waves  severally 
travel  with  u  velocity  which,  though  Considerable  compared 
with  ordinary  sensible  motions,  is  extremely  slow  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  transmitted  molecular  motions.  And  each 
set  of  waves,  while  itself  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
unstable  nerve-matter,  is  a  means  of  decomposing  other 
unstable  nerve-matter  :  so  generating  further  and  often 
stronger  sets  of  waves,  which  similarly  chase  one  another 
into  many  and  distant  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  is  a  triple  rhythm  in  these  nervous  stimulations 
and  discharges— each  form  of  rhythm  being  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  incapacity  for  action  which  an  action  produces.  We 
have  seen  that  every  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  passing 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  entails  on  it  a  momentary  unfitness  to 
convey  another  wave;  and  that  it  recovers  its  fitness  only 
when  its  lost  molecular  motion  has  been  replaced  and  its 
unstable  state  thus  restored.  We  have  also  seen  that  any 
portion  of  grey  matter  in  a  nerve-centre,  which  having  been 
disturbed  and  partially  decomposed  has  emitted  a  shock  of 
molecular  change,  is  proportionately  incapacitated ;  and  that 
it  recovers  its  original  ability  only  as  fast  as  it  re-integrates 
itself  from  the  materials  brought  by  the  blood.  And  then 
there  comes  the  further  rhythm  constituted  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  sleep  and  waking — a  rhythm  having  the  same  origin 
08  the  last,  and  being  supplementary  to  it. 

The  remaining  truth  which  we  have  contemplated  is  that 
each  special  stimulation  and  the  special  discharge  produced 
by  it,  do  not  together  form  the  whole  of  every  nervous  aAt  \ 
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but  that  there  is  always  an  accompanying  general  stimala- 
tion  and  general  discharge.  Every  part  of  the  nervous 
system  is  every  instant  traversed  by  waves  of  mole- 
cular change — here  strong  and  here  feeble.  There  is  a 
universal  reverberation  of  secondary  waves  induced  by 
the  stronger  primary  waves,  now  arising  in  this  place  and 
now  in  that ;  and  each  nervous  act  thus  helps  to  excite  the 
general  vital  processes  while  it  achieves  some  particular 
vital  process.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  discloses  a  much 
closer  kinship  between  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  organic  functions  at  large,  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Though  unlike  the  pulses  of  the  blood  in  many 
respects,  these  pulses  of  molecular  motion  are  like  them 
in  being  perpetually  generated  and  diffused  throughout  the 
body ;  and  they  are  also  like  them  in  this,  that  the  cen- 
tripetal waves  are  comparatively  feeble  while  the  centrifugal 
waves  are  comparatively  strong.  To  which  analogies  must 
be  added  the  no  less  striking  one,  that  the  performance  of 
its  office  by  every  part  of  the  body,  down  even  to  the 
smallest,  just  as  much  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of 
tieiTOUB  energy  aa  it  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of  blood* 
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§  41.  ThrouglLOut  the  foregoing  chapters  nervous  pheno- 
mena have  been  formulated  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion. 
If  from  time  to  time  the  phrases  used  have  tacitly  referred 
to  another  aspect  of  nervous  phenomena,  the  tacit  references 
have  formed  no  parts  of  the  propositions  set  down ;  but  have 

*  This  new  word  will  possibly  be  condemned  as  not  legitimately  com- 
poanded.     The  objection  that  the  root  from  which  its  prefix  is  derived,  is 
shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  admits,  I  am  told,  of  a  satisfactory  answer  : 
from  the  proximate  root,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  ori;2^al  root,  which, 
following  the  Greek  method  of  forming  derivatives,  would  admit  of  the 
required  modification.     Bat  to  the  criticism  that  the  word  involves  the 
logical  inconsistency  of  uniting  a  verb  with  a  noun,  there  is  no  such  suffi- 
cient answer.     Nevertheless,  I  deliberately  adopt  JEnthophynology  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  cumbrous  and  cacophonous  jiSsthesi-physiology.     A 
progressive  integration  by  which  the  originally-distinct  and  numerous  parts 
of  compound  words  become  fused  together,  blurred,  and  some  of  them  lost, 
ia  one  of  the  essential  processes  in  the  development  of  language.     If  man- 
kind had  refrained  from  the  obliteration  and  disfigurement  of  roots,  and 
parts  of  roots,  language  would  have  continued  wholly  inadequate  for  all  hut 
its  simplest  functions.     Omitting  those  formed  by  onomatopoeia,  the  best 
words  are  those  from  which  long  use  has  worn  away  all,  or  nearly  all,  traces 
of  their  origin.     We  may  as  well,  therefore,  begin  with  abbreviated  and 
modified  words  when  we  have  to  coin  them  ;  instead  of  leaving  time  to 
bring  about  the  needful  shortening  and  shaping.     Those  who^  dealing  with 
words  as  counters,  see  that  their  convenience  as  counters  is  the  chief  con- 
sideration, will  probably  coincide  in  this  view ;  though  I  suppose  it  will 
be  wholly  disapproved  by  those  who  regard  words  not  as  counters  but  as 
moiiegr. 
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[  been  due  to  lack  of  fit  words — words  free  from  nnfit  asBocia- 
'  tions.  As  already  aaid,  the  nerrouB  system  can  be  known 
inly  as  a  etnicture  that  undergoes  and  iaitiates  either 
visible  changes,  or  changes  that  are  representable  in  terras 
furnished  by  the  visible  world.  And  thus  far  wo  have 
limited  oarselves  to  generalizing  the  phenomena  which  it 
I  thus  presents  to  ns  objectively. 

'  Now,  however,  we  turn  to  a  totally-distinct  aspect  of  onr 
Buhject.  There  lica  before  oa  &  class  of  facts  absolutely 
without  any  perceptible  or  conceivable  community  of  natui-e 
with  the  facts  thit  Lave  occupied  us.  The  trutha  here  to  be 
8et  down  aro  truths  of  which  the  very  elements  are  unknown 
1  to  physical  Bcieuco,  Objective  observation  and  analysis  fail 
us  i  and  subjective  observation  and  analysis  most  supple- 
ment them. 

In  other  words,  wo  have  to  treat  of  nervous  phenomena 
as  phenomena  of  consciousness.     The  changes  which,  re- 
garded as  modes  of  the  Non-Etjo,  have  been  expressed  in 
I  torma  of  motion,  have  now,  regarded  as  modes  of  tha  Eijo, 
I  to  bo  expressed  in  terms  of  fccliug.     Having  contemplated 
i   those  changes  on  their  outsides,  we  have   to  contemplate 
them  from  their  insides.     To  speak  with  exactness,  indeed, 
\  it  cannot  bo  said  that  we  have  so  to   contemplate  these 
changes  ;  for  this  expression  implies  that  these  changes  can 
be  simultaneously   seen    by   more   than     one,  which  is  not 
true.     Rigorously  limiting  the  proposition  to  that  which  ie 
olono  possible,  it  amounts  to  this  : — I  have  to  describe  the 
laws  of  relation  between  the   states  of  feeling  occurring  in 
jaj  own  consciousness,  and  the  physical  afl'ectiona  of  that 
I  nervous  system  which  I  conclude  I  possess ;  and  the  reader 
'  has  to  observe  whether  in  bimeelf  there  exist  parallel  rela- 
tions between  such  known  slates  of  consciousness  and  such 
supposed  nervous  affections. 

This  will  perhaps  be  thought  a  needlessly  roundabout,  if 
not  a  sceptical,  statement ;  but  it  is  in  fact  not  ronndabool 
I  enough.     It  does  not  bring  sufficiently  into  view  the  i 
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motelj-inferential  diaracter  of  the  belief  that  feeling  and 
nervous  action  are  correlated.  Before  proceeding  on  this 
belief,  let  us  observe  how  indirect  is  the  path  which  leads  to 
it. — 1.  Each  individual  is  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing 
any  feelings  but  his  own.  That  there  exist  other  sensations 
and  emotions^  is  a  conclusion  implying,  in  the  first  place, 
the  reasonings  through  which  he  identifies  certain  objects 
as  bodies  of  like  nature  with  his  own  body ;  and  implying, 
in  the  second  place,  the  farther  reasonings  which  convince 
him  that  along  with  the  external  actions  of  these  bodies, 
there  go  internal  states  of  consciousness  like  those  accom- 
panying such  external  actions  of  his  own  body.  2.  This 
conclusion  that  there  exist  beings  like  himself,  and  that 
under  like  conditions  they  experience  like  feelings,  even 
supposing  it  entirely  true  (and  it  is  not  entirely  true,  for 
many  facts  unite  to  prove  that  under  like  conditions  both 
the  quantities  and  the  qualities  of  sensations  and  emotions 
in  different  individuals  differ  considerably),  by  no  means 
implies  that  ,what  he  knows  under  its  subjective  aspect 
as  feeling,  is,  under  its  objective  aspect,  nervous  action. 
The  average  observer  has  no  direct  evidence  that  these 
other  like  beings  have  nervous  systems,  any  more  than  that 
he  has  himself  a  nervous  system;  and  he  has  no  direct 
evidence  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that 
nervous  excitations  are  the  causes  of  feelings.  Experi- 
mental physiologists  and  pathologists  only  have  proofj ;  and 
even  their  proofs  are  mostly  indirect.  The  experiments 
which  yield  them  are  usually  made  on  beings  of  another  and 
much  inferior  order.  The  contractions  of  muscles  and 
ortories,  caused  by  irritating  nerve-trunks  in  frogs,  the 
convulsive  movements,  and  sometimes  the  sounds,  made  by 
birds  and  mammals  whose  nerve-centres  are  variously  in- 
jured — these  are  the  phenomena  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  human  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  the  human  feelings, 
and  that  these  feelings  are  the  corwilatives  of  its  excitations: 
the  only  important  verifications  of  the  inference  being  those 
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obtained  during  surgical  oporationa  where  nerve-trimbs 
cut  ttrongh,  and  those  furnished  by  post  mortem 
tions  of  morbid  nervous  structures  in  tUe  bodies  of  those  whi 
when  alive  dispbiyeil  abnormal  excesses  or  defects  of  feel- 
ing, 3.  And  then,  having  learut.  at  second  hand,  through 
the  remotely-inferential  interpretution  of  verbal  signs,  that 
in  now  one  and  now  another  of  the  bodies  he  recognizes  as 
bke  his  own  there  has  been  found  a  nervous  system,  atid 
tlint  the  Btimnlations  of  this  produce  those  manifestations 
which  in  himself  accompany  feehngs,  the  reader  imagines  a 
nervous  system  contained  in  Ids  own  body,  and  concludes 
th&t  his  sensations  and  emotions  are  due  to  the  disturbances 
which  the  outer  world  sets  up  at  its  periphery,  nnd  arouses 
by  indirect  processes  in  its  centres.  Such,  stated  as  briefly 
as  possible,  is  the  long  and  involved  series  of  steps  by  whi( 
alone  the  connection  between  nervous  action  and  foolii 
can  be  established. 

Nevertholcaa,  the  evidence  of  this  connection  is  so  largo' 
in  amoant,  presents  such  a  congruity  under  so  great  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  is  so  continually  confirmed  by 
the  correct  anticipations  to  which  it  leads,  that  we  caii_ 
entertain  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  doubt  of  its  trul 
Here  accepting  the  belief,  alike  popular  and  scientific, 
all  the  human  beings  known  objectively  have  feelings  like 
those  which  each  knows  subjectively;  and  accepting  also 
the  belief,  originating  with  science  but  now  diffused  through 
the  general  mind,  tliat  feelings  aro  the  concomitants  of 
nervous  changes ;  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  relation 
between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  under  its  Icadinjf 
aspects. 

§  i2.  And  first  let  us  observe  that  the  circnmstanca 
conducive  to  the  one  are  identical  with  the  circunistancOB 
conducive  to  tho  other.  The  conditions  which  wo  before 
found  essential  to  the  production  of  nervous  action,  we  shall 
now  find  essential  to  the  production  of  feeling.    "We  may  pas 
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over  the  eiridences  briefly,  as  being  many  of  them  the  inner 
aspects  of  phenomena  already  observed  under  their  outer 
aspects. 

That  without  continuity  of  nerve-fibre  between  periphery 
and  centre,  a  disturbance  at  the  one  causes  no  feeling  at  the 
other,  is  proved  to  every  one  who  has  cut  himself  deeply: 
for  a  long  time  the  part  that  has  had  its  nervous  com- 
munication destroyed,  remains  numb.  This  experience, 
usually  very  limited  in  each  person,  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  those  seriously  injured ;  and  especially  by  the 
testimony  of  those  whose  sensations  over  large  parts  of 
their  bodies  have  ceased,  and  who,  after  death,  ajre  found 
to  have  lesions  in  the  conducting  structures  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

The  hindrance  or  prevention  of  feeling  by  pressure,  is 
illustrated  by  the  numbness  of  a  limb  so  placed  that  its 
whole  weight,  and  perhaps  the  weight  of  another  limb 
lying  over  it,  comes  on  the  edge  say  of  a  table;  so  that 
great  stress  is  borne  by  some  portion  of  the  chief  nerve- 
trunk.  Local  anflDsthesia  thus  caused  in  strong  persons, 
is  caused  still  more  readily  in  feeble  persons ;  who,  on 
awaking,  not  unfrequently  find  complete  insensibility  of  the 
parts  that  have  been  pressed  against  the  bed  during  sleep. 

Ability  to  feel  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
temperature.  This  also  is  a  general  truth  of  which  some 
proof  is  furnished  to  every  individual  by  his  own  experience 
— or,  at  any  rate,  to  every  indi^ddual  inhabiting  a  climate 
where  the  winter^s  frost  suffices  gi^eatly  to  chill  the  ex* 
tremities.  Evidence  much  stronger  but  indirect,  is  given 
him  by  those  who  have  undergone  surgical  operations  in 
parts  deprived  of  feeling  by  freezing  mixtures  or  by  ether- 
spray.  Loss  of  local  sensibility  from  local  cold,  ordinarily 
not  very  manifest  unless  the  cold  is  great,  becomes  manifest 
when  the  cold  is  slight  if  the  circumstances  supply  a  delicate 
test.  This  is  interestingly  shown  among  compositors.  The 
air  of  a  printing-office  has  to  bo  kept  very  waxixi)  e^era.  ^ 
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the  expense  of  unhealthy  cloBenesaj  otherwiso  the  fingcra 
of  tho  compositors  cerise  to  lay  hold  of,  and  manipnlati?, 
the  typea  with  the  requisite  nicety  and  speed. 

Few  peraona  havo  immediate  experience  of  the  fact  that 
defect  of  blood  in  a  part  canses  defective  senaihility  of  that 
part;  but  all  persons  bftve  immediate  experience  of  the 
local  exaltation  of  sensibility  that  accompanies  local  excess 
of  blood.  Tho  inflamed  neighbourhood  of  a  wound,  or 
even  the  surface  of  a  pimple,  yields  to  conscioasness  when 
touched,  an  amount  of  feeling'  far  greater  than  ia  yielded  by 
a  part  of  tho  skin  supplied  wilh  the  ordinary  amount  of 
blood.  Special  organs  of  touch  show  us  well  the  increased 
sensitiTeness  tbns  caused.  When  one  of  those  aaes  con- 
taining the  bulbs  of  the  small  hairs  scattered  over  the  skin, 
is  congested,  the  rubbing  of  the  clothes  against  the  hair 
growing  from  it,  especially  if  it  has  been  broken  short,  pro- 
duces an  unbearable  smart.  Among  evidences  jielded  by 
the  other  senses,  a  familiar  oue  is  the  intolerance  of  hght 
that  goes  along  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  And  there 
is  an  unfamiliar  one  piirlicularly  worth  noting,  because 
it  exhibits  the  effect  due  to  increased  qnautity  of  blood 
apart  from  increased  temperature.  Tho  observation  may 
be  made  when  taking  a  hot  bath.  Let  the  water  be  abov^ 
blood-heat — say  100"  Fh.  AfU'r  remaining  quiet  for  a 
autil  equally  heated  all  over,  stand  up  and  rub  one  poi 
of  the  body  with  a  flesh-brush  until  it  is  red. 
a  few  moments,  and  lie  down  again  in  the  water.  It  will 
then  bo  perceived  that  to  tho  reddened  part  the  water  seema 
much  hotter  than  it  docs  to  any  other  part.* 

That  degree  of  feeling  is  affected  by  quality  of  blood  as 
Well  as  by  quantity,  is  a  truth  not  easdy  di^comcd  within  the 

*  This  fnot  y'iMi  proof,  if  thsro  Deeds  any,  that  the  nervea  which 
•ppreointo  lemiieratnrs  are  aot  the  aervet  of  touch.  Violent  friction  mnet 
priKluga  a  monicniAry  incapacity  of  the  nervea  of  touch  ;  ami  this  in- 
capacity  trould  be  ahuwn  mBdecruurKl,  iustead  of  an  iucreued,  appr«ci«ticMl  , 
of  tuupentnre,  wer«  tbey  the  i^euta  oomcariicd. 
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expeiiences  of  each  individual^  if  attention  is  limited  to  those 
variations  of  feeling  that  accompany  naturally -produced 
variations  in  quality  of  blood.  For  such  variations  cannot 
be  identified  with  precision ;  and  they  arise  so  slowly  that  tho 
concomitant  mental  states  cannot  be  brought  into  close  con- 
tiguity, so  as  to  bring  out  their  contrasts  clearly.  But  by 
making  certain  artificial  additions  to  the  blood,  every  ono 
gets  proof  of  the  connection  between  its  quality  and  the 
genesis  of  feeling.  The  effects  of  stimulants  on  conscious- 
ness are  mostly  traced  in'  the  intensification  of  those  in- 
ternally-initiated feelings  with  which  we  shall  deal  pre- 
sently; but  they  may  also  sometimes  be  traced  in  tho 
intensification  of  the  externally  -  initiated  feelings.  In 
nervous  subjects,  ordinary  impressions  on  the  senses 
are  often  rendered  abnormally  acute  by  tonics.  When 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  music  that  was  previously 
onenjoyed  may  be  greatly  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
result  of  hashish  to  give  an  excessive  vividness  to  tho 
sensations. 

How,  contrariwise,  there  are  substances  which,  when 
added  to  the  blood,  render  sentiency  less  vivid,  is  shown 
by  other  facts  similarly  reached.  "We  have  sedative 
medicines — medicines  that  diminish  the  amounts  of  painful 
consciousness  caused  by  irritations  at  the  periphery  of 
the  nervous  system.  And  we  have  agents  of  the  same 
class  called  anaesthetics,  which,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
hinder  the  genesis  of  feelings  by  the  actions  that  usu- 
ally generate  them.  These  effects  so  caused,  help  us  to 
understand  the  stupor  produced  by  the  natural  anaasthetics, 
carbonic  acid  and  urea;  and  prove  that  some  variations 
in  degree  of  feeling  are  determined  by  variations  in  tho 
activities  of  excreting  organs. 

§  43.  Now  that  we  have  noted  how  feelings  and  nervous 
changes  are  facilitated  or  hindered  by  the  same  conditions,  we 
may  go  on  to  collate  them  in  detail.    Let  us  begin  by  d\s.t\xi* 
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^iahiDg'  tlirtae  nervona  ehiinges  whicb  are  accompaniod  by 
feeliHga  from  those  whicli  aro  not.  For,  as  we  noted  in 
paafliiig,  Hovera!  cUbscb  of  them  have  objective  aspecta  only 
^-do  not  piT3L'nt  inner  faces  to  coaaciouanf as ;  and  others 
haro  subjective  aspecta  in  early  life  but  cease  to  have  them 
in  adult  lifo. 

Chief  among  the  nerrooa  chtuigoa  that  hare  no  identifi- 
able subjective  aspects,  are  those  occurring  in  the  visceral 
>rvoua  system.  So  long  as  they  are  normal  in  their 
amounts,  the  stimulations  and  discharges  of  which  the 
sympathotio  is  the  sent,  go  on  without  sensations ;  and  even 
^  when  abnormal,  the  resulting  discomfort  or  pain  is  probably 
not  due  to  them  bat  to  dUturbance  of  those  ccrcbro-spinal 
fibres  which  accompany  the  sympathetic  through  all  its  branch- 
ings. Similarly  with  the  local  ganglia  and  fibres  of  the  heart. 
Ordin^ily  there  ia  no  cousciousness  of  the  heart's  action; 
and  even  when  tho  pulsations  are  violent,  the  modifications 
of  consciousness  do  not  arise  from  the  state  of  U'.ti  heart's 
nervous  system,  but  from  tlisturbance  of  cerebro -spinal 
nerves  caused  by  the  bounds  of  the  heart  against  adjacent 
BtructuroB.  The  like  holds  with  the  vaao-motor  nerves. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  thes^  rcgulato  the  diameters  of 
the  arteries  without  our  kuowing  anything  about  it;  and 
though  where,  as  in  a  blush,  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
has  been  produced,  we  are  made  aware  of  their  action,  yet 
we  are  made  aware  of  it  indirectly,  through  the  local  change 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  and  the  consequent  effect 
nerves  that  appreciate  temperature. 

The  majority  of  stimulations  and  discharges  occnrring 
the  spinal  cord,  have  subjective  accompaniments.  These, 
however,  are  not  localized  at  those  points  in  the  spinal  cord 
whe^e  the  essential  nervous  changos  take  place ;  sis  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  some  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  has  not  injured  its  lower  part,  has  cut  off  com- 
monicatioD  with  the  bruin,  the  reflex  acts  performed  by  thi» 
lower  part  aro  unconscious.     Proceeding  npon  the  infereoi 
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before  drawn  (§21)  that  when  a  wave  of  disturbance 
brought  by  an  afferent  nerve  to  a  spinal  centre,  liberates  a 
quantity  of  molecular  motion,  a  portion  of  it,  not  discharged 
along  the  eflPerent  nerves,  is  propagated  through  a  centri- 
petal nerve  to  a  higher  centre,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
this  portion  which  comes,  in  the  higher  centre,  to  have  a 
Bubjective  aspect  as  a  sensation :  being  there  joined  with 
other  sensations  and  feelings  of  other  orders  into  a  chain 
of  states  of  consciousness,  out  of  which  no  sensation  is  ever 
known  to  exist.  For  recognition  of  a  sensation  as  such  or 
such,  necessitates  the  bringing  of  it  into  relation  with  the 
continuous  series  of  sentient  states,  from  some  of  which, 
simultaneously  experienced,  it  is  dissociated  by  perceived 
unlikeness,  and  with  others  of  which,  previously  ex- 
perienced, it  is  associated  by  perceived  likeness ;  and  the 
implied  comparisons  of  sentient  states  are  impossible  unless 
the  correlative  nervous  changes  are  put  in  connexion  at  one 
place.  It  does  not  follow,  as  it  at  first  seems  to 

do,  that  feelings  are  never  located  in  the  inferior  nervous 
centres.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  that  in  lower 
types  the  homologues  of  these  inferior  centres  are  the  seats 
of  consciousness.  The  true  implication  is  that  in  any  case 
the  seat  of  consciousness  is  that  nervous  centre  to  which, 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  most  heterogeneous  impres- 
sions are  brought ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  nert^ous  evolution,  centres  that  were  once  the 
highest  are  supplanted  by  others  in  which  co-ordination  is 
carried  a  stage  further,  and  which  thereupon  become  the 
places  of  feeling,  while  the  centres  before  predominant 
become  automatic. 

Quite  congruous  with  this  conception  is  the  above-named 
fact,  that  certain  nervous  changes  which  have  subjective 
sides  early  in  life  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life.  Many 
acts  performed  by  the  child  slowly  and  consciously,  the 
adult  performs  rapidly  and  unconsciously.  Every  step 
taken  during  the  first  efibrts  to  walk  has  its  accompany  iw^ 
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distiiiot  feelings ;  bnt  ovcnluaHvi  the  snccossivB  steps  ara 
tniule  while  contioioustioss  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  olhor  feeUng-s.  SlIII  bettor  is  the  illastration 
furniahod  by  speech.  Each  muscular  adjuBtmeut  of  the 
Tocal  organs  aud  each  artieulato  Bouud  made,  have,  in 
childhood,  concomitant  Ecutient  atates  ihat  are  vivid,  and, 
for  the  moment,  all -absorbing.  Gradually,  however,  these  be- 
come less  dominant  in  conaciousncsa ;  until  at  maturity  thero 
is  entire  oblivion  of  the  ono,  and  sometimes  partial  oblivion 
of  the  other:  witness  the  net  uufroqucnt  verbal  miatokos 
unconsciously  made  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  Now  facts  of 
this  kind,  countless  in  number  and  of  many  varieties, 
are  e3:plicablo  if  we  regard  feelings  aa  the  subjective  sides  of 
such  nervous  changes  only,  as  are  brought  to  the  general 
centre  of  nervous  connections.  When  wo  remember  that 
early  in  life  each  inferior  ganglion,  or  cluster  of  co- 
operating inferior  ganglia,  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  the 
connections  among  its  fibres  incompleto;  wc  shall  see  that 
if  there  comes  to  it  a  disturbance,  the  gush  of  molu'cular 
motion  liberated,  not  having  in  the  in  completely -con  nee  ted 
commissural  and  eiferent  fibres,  adequate  channels  of 
escape,  will  part  of  it  escape  along  a  centripetal  fibro  to 
a  higher  centre,  so  awakening  a  feeling.  And  it  will  mani- 
festly happen  that  the  approach  to  automatic  action  of  the 
lower  centre,  will  be  an  approach  to  a  state  in  which 
the  Uberated  molecular  motion,  having  in  the  efferent  fibres 
fully-opened  channels  of  emission,  will  httle  or  none  of 
it  be  forced  into  centripetal  fibres,  and  will  so  awaken  littlo 
cr  no  feeling.  It  is  a  corollary  from  this  interpretation^ 
that  all  gradations  will  exist  between  wholly  uuconsciooi 
nervous  actions  and  wholly  consciona  ones;  since  there  w 
be  all  gradations  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  distnrl^ 
ances  which  take  their  courses  along  centripetivl  fibres. 
obviously  follows,  too,  that  in  adult  life  a  nervoi 
tnay  or  may  not  have  an  identifiable  subjective  ospi 
according  ns  it  is  strong  or  weak  ^  since,    if  there    com 
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to  a  finished  ganglion  constnicted  as  described^  a  feeble 
disturbance^  the  whole  of  the  small  quantity  of  molecular 
motion  liberated  may  be  drafted  off  by  the  efferent  fibres ; 
whereas,  if'  ike  disturbance  is  great,  the  disengaged 
molecular  motion^  beiog  more  than  can  find  its  way  along 
the  efferent  fibres^  will  some  of  it  take  a  centripetal  course 
and  cause  a  subjective  change. 

§  44.  A  kindred  aspect  of  this  correlation  presents  itself 
when  we  contemplate  feeling  as  occupying  time.  A  sub- 
jective state  becomes  recognizable  as  such^  only  when  it  has 
an  appreciable  duration:  it  must  fill  some  space  in  the 
series  of  states^  otherwise  it  is  not  known  as  present.  This 
general  truth  harmonizes  with  a  general  truth  before 
pointed  out  respecting  nervous  action,  as  well  as  with  the 
above  interpretation. 

The  observed  fact  that  time  is  taken  in  the  transit  of  a 
nerve-wave,  is  not  to  the  point;  for  this  transit  has  no 
concomitant  subjective  state.  But  the  inferred  &ct  that 
the  change  set  up  in  a  nerve-centre  must  take  time^  and 
a  more  considerable  time  (§  35),  is  relevant;  for  what  is 
objectively  a  change  in  a  superior  nerve-centre  is  subjectively 
a  feeling,  and  the  duration  of  it  under  the  one  aspect 
measures  the  duration  of  it  under  the  other. 

That  feeling  persists  after  the  force  arousing  it  ceases,  is 
not  proved  by  the  lengthened  sensation  produced  by  a 
moderate  blow  on  the  skin,  or  by  that  which  follows  dip* 
ping  the  hand  into  hot-water,  or  by  those  which  the  palate 
and  the  nostrils  experience  from  pungent  substances  mo- 
mentarily applied;  for  though  in  such  cases  the  external 
action  of  the  exciting  agency  is  brief,  the  local  changes  it 
sets  up,  lasting  some  time,  continue  for  some  time  to  dis- 
turb the  local  nerve-fibres.  But  good  evidence  is  supplied 
by  impressions  on  the  retina.  To  quote  the  words  ol 
Professor  Huxley  : — "  A  flash  of  lightning  is,  practically, 

instantaneous,  but  the  sensation  of  light  produced  by  that 
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Qiuili  eodaros  for  a.D  appreciable  period.  It  is  fotmd,  in 
iact]  that  a  lumiuous  impression  lasts  for  aboat  one-eigbtb 
of  a  second;  whence  it  follows,  timt  if  any  two  Inmiaous 
impressions  nro  separated  by  a  less  interval,  they  are  not 
distinguished  from  one  nnotlier.  For  thJa  reason  a 
'  Cft the rine- wheel,'  or  a  lighted  stick  ttirned  round  very 
rapidly  by  tho  hand,  appears  as  a  circle  of  fire  j  and  the 
spokes  of  a  eoach-wlieel  at  spped  are  not  separately  visible, 
bnt  Only  appear  as  a  sort  of  opacity,  or  film,  within  the  tire 
of  the  wheel." 

As  above  saJd,  thia  general  truth  that  feeling  impUes 
timo,  harmonizes  with  the  interpretation  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  J  and  supplies  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
relation  between  conscious  and  unconscious  nervoua  action. 
For  manifestly,  in  proportion  as  nervoas  co-ordinations 
becomo  more  automatic  thoy  become  more  rapid;  and 
for  this  reason  also,  ccaao  to  present  such  conspicuous 
Btibjective  aspects.  Eetuming  to  the  inferior  ganglion, 
or  cluster  of  co-operating  ganglia,  above  described,  it 
will  bo  obvious  that  a  state  in  which  the  local  or- 
ganization is  incomplete,  and  the  various  afferent  and 
commissuml  fibres  not  brought  into  definite  relations  with 
vesicles,  and  through  them  with  efferent  fibres,  must  be 
B  state  in  which  the  molccnlar  motion  liberated  by  an  in- 
coming shock  of  change,  will  pass  through  the  imperfectly 
differentiated  stmcture  with  comparative  slowness ;  and 
there  will  therefore  bo  an  appreciable  timo  daring  which 
centripetal  fibres  may  receive  disturbance.  But  as  fast  as 
the  local  connections  of  fibres  and  cells  become  complete, 
the  gush  of  molecular  motion,  followiug  tho  completely- 
formed  channels,  will  escape  rapidly ;  and  tho  period  during 
which  oxcitemeut  of  the  centripetal  fibres  may  take  place 
will  be  abridged.  The  concomitant  subjective  state  will 
therefore  be  rendered  shorter  by  the  same  change  thai 
rendera  it  feebler. 
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§  45.  The  fiu^  that  each  feeling  lasts  an  appredable  time, 
introduces  ns  to  the  allied  tad  that  each  feeling  prodnces 
a  greater  or  less  incapacity  fof  a  similar  feeling,  which  also 
lasts  an  appreciable  time.  This,  too,  is  the  sabjectire  side 
of  a  phenomenon  before  noticed  under  its  objective  side 
(§  36).  For  as  the  duration  of  a  feeling  answers  to  the 
duration  of  the  molecular  disintegration  in  a  disturbed 
nerve-centre;  so  the  subsequent  interval  of  diminished 
ability  to  feel,  answers  to  the  interval  during  which  the 
disintegrated  nerve-centre  is  re-integrating  itself.  Let  us 
observe  how  among  sensations  of  all  kinds  we  may  trace 
conforinity  to  this  law. 

An  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the 
fingers  be  repeatedly  swept  rapidly  over  something  covered 
by  numerous  small  prominences,  as  the  papillated  snrface 
of  an  ordinary  counterpane,  a  peculiar  feeling  of  numbness 
in  them  results  :  the  objects  touched  the  moment  after  seem 
smoother  than  usual ;  implying  that  the  small  irregularities 
on  them   produce  less  vivid  impressions.  That 

the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  undergoes  a  variation 
similarly  caused,  everyone  knows.  After  carrying  a  very 
heavy  body  in  the  hand  for  some  time,  a  small  body  heW 
in  the  same  hand  appears  to  have  lost  its  weight ;  showing 
that  the  nerve-centre  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation  has 
been,  for  the  moment,  rendered  obtuse.  How  the 

gustatory  faculty  is  exhausted  for  a  time  by  a  strong  taste, 
daily  experience  teachesi  When  sugar  or  honey  has  just 
been  eaten,  things  that  are  but  slightly  sweetened  seem  to 
have  no  sweetness.  While  the  palate  is  still  hot  with 
a  curry,  an  unfavoured  dish  seems  insipid;  and  a 
glass  of  liqueur  is  fatal  to  the  appreciation  of  a  choice 
wine.  Even  more  marked  is  that  incapacity  of 

the  sense  of  smell  caused  in  like  manner.  The  intensity 
of  the  pleasurable  feeling  given  by  a  rose  held  to  the 
nostrils,  rapidly  diminishes ;  and  when  the  snifis  have  been 
contirued  for  some  time^  scarcely  any  scent  can  be  per* 
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cpived.  A  few  minutes'  rest  partially  restores  tte  impreESJ- 
bility;  bnt  e.  long  interval  must  elapse  before  the  odonr 
is  enjoyed  as  keenly  as  at  first.  This  qoick  exhanation, 
prodncing  in  snch  cases  some  disappointment,  has  its 
norrolativo  advantage  when  the  sniC'Ils  are  diaagreeablo. 
Very  soon  these  become  much  less  percoptiblo ;  and  to 
those  living  in  it  a  stencli  gives  scarcely  any  annoy- 
ance. The  feelings  generated  by  sonorous  vibi-a- 
tions  rarely  show  na  this  variation  in  a  marked  degree; 
being,  as  they  commonly  are,  too  short  to  leave  much 
nervous  prostration.  A  strong  taste,  or  odour,  or  sensation 
of  muscular  tension,  is  due  to  on  action  on  the  nerves  that 
is  maintained  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  the  actions  to 
which  are  due  those  loud  sounds  required  to  cause  tempo- 
rary nnimpressibility,  are  mostly  very  brief.  Illustrations 
are  to  be  expected  only  in  special  coses ;  and  in  these  wo 
find  them.  The  bang  of  a  cannon  is  described  as  deafening 
by  those  who  are  close  to  tho  cannon  when  it  is  fired,  be- 
caOBQ  they  are  rendered  for  a  time  partially  doaf  to  oi'di* 
nary  sounds.  On  men  cngnged  in  art  ill  cry- practice,  tho 
repeated  explosions  entail  a  dulnens  of  hearing  that  lasts 
for  hours  j  and  this  dulness  of  hearing  becomes  per- 
manent in  those  who  are  permanently  occupied  in  ench 
practice.  Kamerons  and  very  conclusive  proofs 
are  supplied  by  the  feelings  we  receive  from  light.  There 
are  two  classes  of  them  :  those  showing  us  a  variable  scnsi- 
bility  to  light  in  general,  as  conli-asted  with  darkness ;  and 
those  showing  us  a  variable  sensibility  to  each  kind  of  light 
^-each  colour.  Under  the  one  head  the  reader  may  first  be 
reminded  of  the  experience  that  on  going  oat  of  broad  sim- 
Bliine  into  a  dimly-lighted  place,  it  is  impoasiblo  to  discern 
the  surrounding  objects  :  only  after  a  time  do  they  become 
.ntly  visible,  and  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  they 
are  Been  with  clearness.  Disabilities  similarly  caused  are  dia- 
n  instead  of  acting  on  the  retinae  as  wholes,  we 
beit  difierent  parts.  Hence  what  are  called 
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negative  images*  If^  after  gazing  for  some  moments  at  ac 
object  presenting  strong  contrasts  of  ligbt  and  dark  parts^ 
the  eyes  are  tamed  towards  a  sliaded  space^  containing  no- 
thing conspicuons^  there  will  be  perceived  a  transient  image 
of  the  object^  in  which  the  light  and  dark  parts  are  re« 
versed.  The  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  those  por- 
tions of  each  retina  on  which  strong  light  had  fallen^  to- 
gether with  the  answering  portions  of  the  optic  centres, 
having  undergone  the  most  change  with  corresponds 
ing  production  of  the  most  feeling,  are  the  next  in- 
stant less  capable  of  undergoing  change  and  evolving 
feeling  than  the  portions  on  which  feeble  light  had  fallen; 
and  hence,  when  they  are  together  exposed  to  the  same 
feeble  light,  the  unexhausted  parts  appreciate  it  more  than 
the  exhausted  parts,  and  a  negative  image  results.  The 
cases  of  the  second  class  are  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
subjective  complementary  colours.  After  looking  intently 
at  a  surface  of  bright  red,  an  adjacent  sur&ce  of  white 
seems  to  have  a  greenish  tint.  The  explanation  is  obvious. 
Those  nervous  elements  changed  by  the  rays  which  prodace 
in  us  the  sensation  of  redness,  having  been  partially  inca- 
pacitated, the  red  rays  contained  in  the  white  light  cause 
less  of  their  appropriate  eflfect  than  usual ;  while  the  blue 
and  yellow  rays  causing  their  usual  effects,  and  therefore 
relatively-predominant  effects,  a  sensation  of  greenness 
arises. 

This  decrease  in  the  susceptibihty  to  a  feeling  of  any 
kind,  which  immediately  follows  a  feeling  of  that  kind, 
is  not  a  constant  decrease.  It  is  a  decrease  that  varies 
greatly  in  degree;  and  from  its  variation  we  may  derive 
further  instructive  evidence.  Other  things  equal,  it  is  small 
or  great  according  to  the  great  or  small  constitutional 
vigour.  One  of  these  disabilities  lasts  for  a  scarcely 
appreciable  time  when  the  vital  activities  are  high; 
and  lasts  for  a  time  that  becomes  longer  and  longer 
the  vital  activities    flag.     Abundant  proof  of  this   is 
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fiimiBlied  by  the  negative  images  jnet  described, 
yoath  these  are  scarcely  if  at  ail  to  be  observed : 
wbea  an  estrem ply- vivid  retinal  impression  baa  been  pro- 
duced, OS  by  looking  at  the  Son,  is  the  negative  image 
perceptible.  But  in  middle  life  and  afterwards,  especially 
in  debilitated  persons,  negative  images  of  ordioaiy  objects 
aPQ  very  commonly  perceived,  and  often  bave  considerabte 
duration's,*  Feeling  being  the  subjective  correlate  of  that 
which  wo  know  objectively  aa  nervous  action,  these  facta 
are  obvions  corollaries  from  facts  sot  down  in  the  last 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  the  excitement  of  a  nerve- 
centre  involves  waste ;  and  that  restoration  of  the  nerve- 
centre  to  a  stato  of  equal  susceptibjbty  can  bo  effected 
only  by  repair.  Hence  the  return  of  fitness  for  what  is 
objectively  stimnlation  and  subjectively  feeling,  will  \-ary 
in  quickness  according  to  the  rate  of  repair.  When  the 
blood  is  rich  and  rapidly  circulated,  tho  partial  disability 
will  be  but  momentary;  and,  unless  the  Bensation  has  been 
intousc,  will  be  inappreciable.  But  along  with  failing  uutri- 
tion  of  the  tissues,  the  disabihty  will  become  marked  and 
its  duration  longer.  In  further  illustration  of  this.  I  may 
name  the  fact  that  negative  imiigea  ore  most  conspicuous 
on  awakiug  in  the  momiiig,  when  the  circulation  is 
Glow.  The  sense  of  hearing  yields  parallel 

dence;    though  evidence  of  which  the  parallelism  is 

*  Tliia  cbao^  comes  on  so  gndaally  tliat  veiy  (ew  Knuik  it ;  and  tbs 
lumal  Bappixitioii  ii  that  negative  imngea  are  much  the  udib  at  all  ages  and 
in  all  petBoiu.  I  am  ablo,  liowevor,  to  give  pertnuot  testimony  to  tlia  cou- 
tnrj.  When  about  tvrentjr  years  o{  age,  my  attention  waa  drawn  hy  my 
bthert«a  case  in  which  the  drvaoiBtiuicci  wera  favourable  (or  perceiving 
the  negative  imnge,  awl  in  which  be  penxdved  it  clearly.  To  me  it  waa 
,  invisible  ;  and  1  well  remember  hia  remark,  that  I  ahonld  begin  to  auo 
anch  images  bh  I  liccame  older.  He  wai  right  I  now  Bee  them  distinctly  ; 
and.  moreover,  1  obaerve  that  they  are  most  distinct  at  times  of  least 
vigour.  It  ia  worth  while  inqniring  bow  tut  (his  cbaoge  offecta  the 
approciatiou  of  tlia  chromatic  harmoniet.  It  aueiuB  inferable  that  the 
of  couiptemviitary  ooioiin  become  mure  perueptibl 
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immediately  obvious.  Persona  on  whom  old  age  or  debility 
brings  deafiiess^  frequently  describe  themselves  as  having 
no  difficulty  in  hearing  sounds^  but  as  being  unable  to 
disentangle  and  identify  words  when  they  are  indistinctly 
or  rapidly  uttered.  Supposing  that  in  such  cases  the 
nervous  structures  concerned  suffer  from  faulty  nutrition, 
we  have  an  explaiiation  of  this  peculiarity.  For  if  each  of 
the  successive  sounds  entails  waste  of  the  auditory  centres, 
and  leaves  them  less  sensitive  to  like  sounds,  it  must  fol* 
low  that,  when  re-integration  is  slow,  the  like  sounds  im- 
mediately afterwards  received  will  produce  less  than  their 
due  amounts  of  sensation.  These  defects  of  sensation  will 
show  themselves  most  in  a  comparative  deadness  to  those 
delicate  consonantal  modifications  by  which  words  are 
mainly  distinguished  from  one  anotheiv- the  utterances 
listened  to  will  seem  a  series  of  vowel-sounds  joined  by 
blurred  consonants.  Hence  the  reason  why  persons  thus 
affected,  ask  those  who  address  them  to  articulate  slowly 
and  clearly.  The  confusion  of  impressions  produced  by 
rapid  speech  on  auditory  centres  thus  debilitated,  may  be 
conceived  by  supposing  debilitated  optic  centres  to  be 
similarly  treated.  If  a  person  in  whom  the  negative 
images  are  strong,  has  a  series  of  objects  passed  before 
his  eyes  so  fast  that  he  can  have  only  a  momentary  glance 
at  each  (to  parallel  the  momentary  opportunity  which^the 
ears  have  of  identifying  each  successive  articulation) ;  then 
it  will  manifestly  happen  that  the  negative  image  of  each 
object  will  interfere  with,  and  confuse,  the  positive  image 
of  the  next;  and  such  a  person  will  therefore  not  identify 
the  successive  objects  so  readily  as  one  whose  optic  centres 
are  repaired  with  normal  speed.  As  confirming  the  be- 
lief that  this  defect  of  hearing  is  so  caused,  I  may  add 
that  it  frequently  co-exists  with  the  defect  of  vision  to 
which  I  have  compared  it ;  and  also  that  the  one,  like  the 
other,  is  most  marked  early  in  the  day,  and  is  diminished 
by  whatever  invigorates  the  circulation. 
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§  46.  AQothcF  class  of  correlatioiiB  demanda  a  passing 
Dotico.  Up  to  thia  point,  tlio  fcolinga  considered  have  been 
Eubjective  aspects  of  those  changes  which  objectively  aro 
nervous  stimulation  a.  We  have  now  to  consider  certain 
other  feelings  which  are  the  inner  faces  of  what  on  their 
outer  faces  are  nervous  dischargcH,  Having  traced  pretty 
fully  the  concomitance  of  sentient  states  and  recipio-^nolor 
acts,  it  will  suffice  to  traeo  briefly  the  concotnitance  of 
sentient  states  and  dirtgo-motor  sets. 

Certain  inferior  dirigo-motor  acta  are  unconscionsj  but 
omitting  these,  the  law  ia  that  with  each  muscular  contractiou 
there  goes  a  sensation  more  or  less  definite.  This  is  not  a  sen- 
sation indirectly  produced  through  the  nerves  proceeding  in- 
wards from  the  skin,  some  of  which  arc  nearlyalways  disturbed 
by  each  bodily  motion ;  but  it  is  a  sensation  directly  pro- 
duced, either  by  the  discharge  itself  or  by  the  etate  of  the 
muscle  or  muscles  excited.  It  is  most  clearly  distinguished 
when,  withont  touching  anything  and  without  moving,  & 
leg  or  ann  is  held  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 

Vagoo  as  are  feelings  of  this  class  in  comparison  with 
most  feelings  accompanying  nervous  etimulations,  and  much 
less  numerous  aa  are  the  varieties  of  quality  among  them, 
they  are  nevertheleaa  so  far  definite  and  difierent  that  we 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognize  the  separate  feeling  bo- 
longing  to  each  separato  contraction.  We  are  awara  with- 
out looking  at  it,  and  without  touching  anything  with  it, 
which  finger  has  been  bent  by  the  discharge  sent  to  its 
flexor  muscles ;  and,  by  the  particular  combination  of  feel- 
ings accompanying  the  act,  the  placing  of  a  limb  in  a  given 
attitude  is  present  to  consciousness  without  aid  from  tlia 
eyes  or  hands.  I  say  wo  can  to  a  certain  extent  recognize 
the  changes  we  thus  set  np ;  because  the  differences  among 
the  sensations  of  muscular  tension  soon  lose  mnch  of  their 
distinctness.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  limb  has  been 
beld  for  some  time  in  any  position,  especially  if  the  position 
I '  ia  one  involving  but  little  strain,  the  sabjective  state  asso- 
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ciated  witib  the  nervous  discharge  to  its  muscles^  becomes  so 
indefinite  that  the  attitude  of  the  limb  is  unknown^  if  there 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  recollection  of  it. 

Besides  the  connection  between  what  we  know  objectively 
as  a  particular  motor  act^  and  subjectively  as  a  particular  feel- 
ing of  muscular  tension,  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
accompanying  motor  excitement  propagated  throughout  the 
muscular  system,  and  a  certain  diffused  feeling  of  which  it 
is  the  seat.  How  along  with  each  special  nervous  discharge 
there  goes  a  general  nervous  discharge,  we  saw  in  the  last 
chapter;  and  here  we  recur  to  the  relation  only  to  observe 
that  there  is  a  parallel  relation  between  the  concomitant 
states  of  consciousness.  Thus  the  vivid  sensation  caused 
by  putting  the  foot  into  scalding  water,  does  not  lead  only 
to  the  muscular  contractions  and  muscular  feelings  which 
accompany  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  leg,  but  also  to 
contractions  of  countless  other  muscles  throughout  the 
body,  and  a  feeling  called  a  shock  or  start. 

Nor  are  these  subjective  states,  special  and  general,  that 
accompany  special  and  general  discharges  to  the  muscles, 
the  only  subjective  states  that  accompany  discharges.  As 
before  pointed  out,  the  vascular  system  and  the  alimentary 
system  receive  their  shares  of  each  discharge — ^very  appre- 
ciable when  it  is  intense,  and  probably  in  no  case  wanting; 
and  these,  too,  present  inner  aspects  to  consciousness.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  feelings  that  go  along  with  discharges 
into  the  vaso-motor  and  sympathetic  nerves,  are  the  pre- 
dominant ones ;  as  instance  the  thrill  diflFused  through  the 
body  by  certain  acute  creaking  sounds  said  to  '^set  the 
teeth  on  edge  ;^^  or  the  nausea  produced  by  particular  kinds 
of  disagreeable  odours. 

§  47.  Are  these  correlations  between  nervous  actions  and 
the  concomitant  feelings  quantitative  ?  Is  there  such  con- 
nection between  a  physical  change  in  the  nervous  system 
aind  the  psychical  change  accompanying  it,  that  we  may 
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regard  the  one  as  an  equivalent  of  the  other,  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  regard  so  much  heat  as  the  equivalent  of  so 
much  motion  f  The  reader  will  perhaps  expect  an  affirma- 
tive answer;  hut  if  an  affirmative  answer  is  to  be  given,  it 
muBt  bo  given  in  a  greatly- quali Bed  form. 

On  remembering  that  many  nervous  actions  are  always 
nnconscious ;  on  abo  remembering  that  various  objective 
fitates  of  the  nervous  system  which  have  associated  sub- 
jective states  early  in  life,  ceaso  to  have  them  later  in  life; 
and  on  romembering,  further,  that  at  tho  same  period  of 
life  a  change  set  up  in  an  afferent  nerve  may  cause  an 
appreciable  feeling,  or  may  not  cause  it,  according  as  the 
attention  is  free  or  occupied;  we  shall  see  that  the  con- 
nection between  feelings  and  nervous  changes  is  con- 
ditioned in  a  very  complex  way,  and  that  if  they 
are  quantitatively  related  it  can  be  only  within  tho 
narrow  limits  implied  by  tho  complex  conditions.  If  be- 
tween a  purely  voluntary  act  and  a  purely  automatic  act 
there  are  gradations — if,  at  tho  one  extreme,  feeling  is  a 
conspicuous  accompaniment,  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
ceases  to  be  an  accompaniment ;  then,  clearly,  in  the  in- 
termediate phases  the  amount  of  feeling  must  bear  a  vary- 
ing ratio  to  the  amount  of  nervous  change  which  the  act 
implies.  Again,   if  we   assume    that  what   is 

present  to  consciousness  as  a  sensation  of  given  strength, 
s  the  correlate  of  a  proportionate  molecular  distorbanco  in 
all  the  nervous  structures  concerned,  how  shall  wo  interpret 
the  sensations  distinguished  as  subjective  ?  lu  sundry  ab- 
normal states,  strong  feelings  of  cold  or  heat  are  feit 
throughout  the  body,  though  its  actual  temperature  has 
remained  unaltered.     As  in  any  case  of  this  kind  tho  total 

L nervous  change  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  if  the  skin 
had  fallen  or  risen  in  temperature  to  the  degree  ordinarily 
required  to  produce  the  feeling,  we  cannot  say  that  there 
is  a  quantitative  equivalence  between  iiie  amount  of  nervous 
(diange  and  tho  amotmt  of  fooling.     The  disagreeable  smell 
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^^V  vlildi,  CD  the  approach  of  a  fit,  the  epileptic  patient  fre^ 

^^^  qaently    complains    of,    affords    a,    yet    better   iUustratioOi 

^™  .Here  the  outer  ends  of  the  afferent  nerves  being  nndis- 

turbed,   and  only  certain   central  etmctures  irritated,  the 

qnantity  of  nervous  action  la  not  the  same  aa  if  the  sensation 

>.  had  been  generated  by  an   actnal  emell.  More 

conspicnously  still  do  wo  see  the  variability  of  this  rel&^ 
tion,  when  we  compare  the  feelings  called  efforts  with  the 
discharges  and  mascolar  strains  produced  hy  them  nnder 
different  conditions.  If  the  psychical  force  known  as  effort 
were  transformable  into  a  constant  quantity  of  physical 
force,  then,  in  any  two  cases,  equal  efforts  ehould  produce 
equal  contractions.  Bnt  they  do  not.  Great  exertion  in  a 
child  fails  to  evolve  from  its  motor  organs  the  dynamic 
effe:t  which  a  small  exertion  evolves  from  those  of  a 
tnan.  Any  one  who  is  fatigued  finds  that  an  inteuser 
feeling  of  strain  is  requisite  to  generate  a  given  degree  of 
moscnlar  tension,  than  when  he  is  fresh.  And  those  pros- 
trated hy  illness  show  us  that  immense  cjcpenditurea  of  feel- 
ing are  needed  to  perform  acts  which,  during  health,  need 
■carcely  appreciable  expenditures  of  feeling.  Bonbtleaa 
those  differences  are  partly  due  to  differences  in  the 
tnnscles ;  which,  when  undeveloped  or  when  wasted,  ore 
excited  to  smaller  amounts  of  tension  by  equal  amounts  of" 
discharge.  But  wo  must  regard  them  as  partly  due  to  the 
imperfect  development,  or  the  worn  state,  of  the  interme- 
diate motor  centres  and  efferent  nerves,  in  which  a  given 
feeling  excites  a  smaller  molecular  disturbance  than  when 
they  are  finished  in  structure  and  in  complete  repair — a 
conclusion  enforced  by  the  familiar  experience  that  purely 
nervous  acts,  aa  those  of  thought,  require  unusual  efibrts 
when  the  brain  is  tired. 

This   variabihty   of  the    quantitative    relation   between 
nervoua  actions  and  psychical  states,  is  equally  seen  wlien 
we  limit  our  comparisons    to    those   nervous    actions  and 
L  psychical  states  which  occur  in  the  same  individual  under 
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the   same  liodily   conditions.     To  sliovr   that  unlike  but 
pqaaUy  intense  eensationa  may  be  produced  by  peripheral 
disturbances  widely  nnliko  in  their  amounts,  proriding  they  _ 
arise  in  different  external  sense-organs,  is  scarcely  possibly 
without  comparing    the  amounts   of  the   incident   force«iJ 
and  this  we  cannot  properly  do,  since  we  are  here  confining 
our  attention  to  correlations  within  the  organism.     We  a 
Gimilarly  debarred  from  going  at  length  into  the  quantity 
tive  contrasts  between  the  muscular  tensions  produced  I 
the  same  feeling  of  effort,  according  as  the  muscles  e 
are  large  or  small ;  for  we  cannot  well  establish  these  co^ 
trasts  without  measuring  the   muscular   tensions   by  I 
external  actions  they  are  equivalent  to.     There  is,  howoverij 
one  class  of  appropriate  cases — those  in  which  irritationi 
arising  within  the  organism,  set  up  sensations  that  cam 
nndirected  motor  discharges.     Violent    toothache,  for  t 
ample,  is  due  to  waves  of  molecular  change  sent  throu^ 
one  or  two  minute  afferent  nerve-fibres ;   bat  the  bodil^ 
contortions  show  us  that  the  feeling  so  produced,  suffices  to  1 
send    waves    of  molecular   change    through    various    largi 
bundles  of  efferent  nerve-fibres,  and  to  contract  numeroni 

sc-les  with  much  force.     To  which  of  these  disturbance 
centripetal  or  centrifugal,  is  the  feeling  equivalent  ?      Wft] 
cannot  say  to  both,  for  one  ia  many  times  the  other  in 
amount ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  it  is  equivalent 
1  to  one  rather  than  to  the  other :  the  rational  inference  being 
that  it  is  not  equivalent  to  either. 

To  understand  the  real  rolations  between  objective  and 
subjective  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  we  need  but  to 
I  recall  certain  of  the  conclnsiona  reached  in  preceding 
[  chapters.  The  essential  principle  of  nervous  organiza- 
tion we  have,  seen  to  be  that  the  small  amounts  of  mo- 
tion received,  liberate  larger  amounts,  and  these  again 
still  larger  amounta.  A  disturbance  in  the  end  of  an 
afferent  nerve  is  raultipbed  as  it  traverses  the  nerve,  and 
the  degree  of  multiplication  varies  with  the  length  of  lbs  | 
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nerve;  ik  m  much  more  multiplied  in  die  first  ganglion 
reached,  and  increases  farther  in  traversing  the  centripetal 
nerve;  it  is  again  mnltipUed  in  the  superior  centre,  to  be 
afterwards  aogmented  in  its  subsequent  centrifugal  course  ; 
and  it  is  once  more  multiplied,  probably  in  a  &r  greater 
degree,  in  the  contractile  substance  of  the  excited  muscles. 
Hence  the  accompanying  feeling,  which  is  the  subjectiTe 
aspect  of  this  disturbance  at  one  of  its  intermediate  stages, 
can  be  a  quantitative  equivalent  neither  of  the  initial  nervous 
change  nor  of  the  terminal  nervous  change.  Moreover,  since 
the  multiplication  varies  in  degree,  being  much  greater  in 
the  organs  of  the  higher  senses  than  in  those  of  the  lower, 
it  follows  that  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  feeling  and 
the  amount  of  initial  change  is  &r  firom  constant ;  and  the 
evidence  clearly  indicates  a  like  inconstancy  of  the  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  feeling  and  the  amount  of  terminal 
change,  according  as  one  or  other  muscle  or  set  of  muscles 
is  made  to  act. 

How  then  can  there  be  any  quantitative  relation,  it  will 
be  asked.  If  there  is  no  equivalence  between  a  disturbance 
set  up  at  the  periphery  and  the  produced  feeling,  and  no 
equivalence  between  the  produced  feeling  and  the  motor 
discharge  that  follows — ^if  the  feeling  does  not  even  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  either  the  initial  or  the  terminal  nervous 
change  in  different  cases;  what  quantitative  relation  can 
there  be?  The  reply  is  simple.  There  is  a  quantitative 
relation  between  nervous  change  and  feeling  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same ;  and  there  is  a  quantitative  relation 
between  feeling  and  resulting  contraction  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same.  Supposing  every  condition  to 
continue  unaltered,  then  the  stimulus  conveyed  through 
a  given  nerve  to  a  given  centre,  will  evoke  a  feeling  that 
increases  and  decreases  in  something  like  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  stimulus  increases  and  decreases;  and,  sup- 
posing a  given  muscle  to  be  contracted,  then  the  amount 
of  its  contraction  will  bear  a  tolerably  constant  ratio  to 
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the  feeling  of  effort  tbat  accompanies  the  contraction  of 
it.  The  natnre  of  these  correlations  may  best  be  expressed 
by  numbers.  If,  coining  through  a  given  afferent  nerve, 
a  distnrbanco  represented  by  1  generatea  a  feeling  repre- 
Bentod  by  5,  then  disturbance  2  will  generate  feeling  10. 
and  disturbance  5  feeling  25 ;  and  if,  acting  throogh  a 
given  efferent  norvo,  feeling  5  results  in  muscnlar  tension 
60,  feeling  10  will  result  in  muscular  tension  120.  But  to 
completo  this  numerical  expression  of  the  facts  we  must 
Biipposo  these  ratios  to  vary  with  every  set  of  afferent 
nerves  and  every  sot  of  efferent  nerves.  If  wo  say  that 
1  to  5  represents  the  ratio  of  disturbance  to  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  then  to  represent  it  in  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  need,  say,  1  to  100,  and  in  the  sense  of  siglit  perhapa 
1  to  1,000;  and  similarly  with  the  ratios  throughout 
motor  apparatus,  according  as  the  mnseles  are  large 
small. 

In  brief,  then,  the  quantitative  correlation  of  feeling 
and  nei-votis  change,  holds  true  only  within  nan-ow  limits. 
We  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  at  the  particnlar 
phice  in  a  superior  nervous  centre  where,  in  some 
terions  way,  an  objective  change  or  nervous  action  causes 
Bubjectivo  change  or  feeling,  there  exists  a  quantitatr 
equivalence  between  the  two :  the  amount  of  sensation  is 
proportionivtfl  to  the  amount  of  molecular  transformation 
that  takes  place  in  tlto  vesicular  substance  affected.  But 
there  ia  no  fixed,  or  oven  approximate,  quantitative  relation 
between  this  amount  of  molecular  transformation  in  the 
sentient  centre,  and  the  peripheral  disturbance  originally 
causing  it,  or  the  disturbance  of  tho  motor  apparatus  wliioVi 
it  may  eventually  cause. 

}  48.  The  feelings  called  sensations  have  alone  been  con*  4 

Bidered  thus  far;    leaving   out   of  view  the  feelings  di»  I 

tinguiehed  as  emotions.     Much  lees  definite  as  they  ari(4 

1  and  not  capable  of  being  made  at  will  tho  objects  of  ob^J 
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servation  and  experiment^  the  emotions  are  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  But  having  discerned  certain  general  laws 
to  which  the  simpler  feelings  conform,  we  may  now  ask 
whether,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  are  conformed  to 
by  the  more  complex  feelings.  We  shall  find  that 
they  are. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  one  are  essential  to  the 
other.  Emotions,  like  sensations,  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  intensity  by  altering  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  That  general  abundance  of 
blood  is  a  cause  of  emotional  exaltation,  though  tolerably 
certain,  is  not  easily  proved;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  converse  fact  that,  other  things  equal,  depletion  is  a 
causp  of  apathy.  The  efiect  of  local  abundance  of  blood  is 
undoubted :  there  is  no  question  that,  within  limits,  the 
amount  of  emotion  varies  as  the  amount  of  blood  supplied 
to  the  great  nervous  centres.  That  nervous  stimulants  in- 
tensify the  emotions,  or,  as  we  say,  raise  the  spirits,  is 
even  more  manifest  than  that  they  make  the  sensations 
keener.  And  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  sedatives  diminish 
what  is  distinguished  as  moral  pain,  in  the  same  way  that 
they  diminish  pain  arising  in  the  trunk  or  limbs. 

That  a  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time,  is  no  less 
true  of  an  emotion  than  of  a  sensation :  indeed  the  per- 
sistence is  relatively  conspicuous.  The  state  of  conscious- 
ness produced  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is  so  brief  as  to 
seem  instantaneous  :  only  by  the  help  of  artificial  tests  are 
sensations  of  this  kind  found  to  have  measurable  durations. 
But  no  such  tests  are  needed  to  prove  that  emotions  con- 
tinue through  appreciable  periods.  Even  a  simple  emotion, 
as  of  anger  or  fear,  does  not  reach  its  full  strength  the 
moment  the  cause  presents  itself;  and  after  the  cause  is 
removed  it  takes  some  time  to  die  away.  When  hereafter 
we  deal  with  the  origin  of  emotions,  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  far  more  involved  natures  than  sensa- 
tions, and  imply  the  co-operation  of  extremely  intricate 
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oerTOiiB  Btmctnres,  we  stall  undersUmd  tiotr  ihia 

duration  is  neoeBsitntcd. 

That  an  emotion,  tike  a  eensation,  lenves  belmid  it 
poraiy  incapacity,  is  also  trne ;  and  as  l]ie  emotion  produced 
by  a  momentary  canse  lasts  longur  tliau  a  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  momentary  cause,  so  does  the  partial  incapaci^ 
for  a  like  emotion  last  longer  than  the.  partial  incapactt 
tor  a  like  sensatioa.  Passions  of  all  kinds  come  in  ^isl 
OP  bursts.  That  they  ofl^'in  coutinuo  for  hours  and  days, 
is  true;  bat  tbey  are  never  uniform  throughout  hours 
and  days.  Be  it  in  grief,  or  joy,  or  tenderness,  there  is 
always  a  succession  of  rises  and  falls  of  intensity — a 
paroxyrm  of  violent  feeling  with  an  interval  of  feeling  less 
violent,  followed  by  another  paroxysm.  And  then,  after  a 
snceeasioD  of  these  comparatively -quick  alternations,  there 
comes  a  calm  —  a  period  during  which  the  waves  cf 
emotion  are  feebler :  succeeded,  it  may  be,  by  another 
series  of  stronger  waves.  As  in  the  cise  of  tlie  sensations  so 
in  the  case  of  the  emotions,  this  follows  from  the  fact  that 
what  is  objectively  a  nervous  action  and  subjectively  a 
feeling,  involves  waste  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned. 
The  cootres  which  are  the  seats  of  emotions  undergo  dis- 
integration in  the  genesis  of  emotions ;  and,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  thereupon  become  less  capable  of  genera- 
ting emotions  until  they  are  re-integrated.  I  say,  other 
things  remaining  equal,  because  the  rise  of  an  emotion 
brings  blood  to  the  parts  implicated,  and  so  long  as  the 
afflux  is  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  may  in- 
crease, notwithstanding  the  wa^t^  that  has  taken  place ; 
but  tte  several  conditions  on  which  activity  depends  having 
become  constant,  a  diminished  capacity  for  emotion  inevitvj 
ably  follows  each  gash  of  emotion. 

That  daily  rises  and  falls  of  strength,  consequent 
on  daily  periodicities  of  waste  and  repair,  occur  in  the 
emotions  as  in  the  sensations,  is  also  tolerably  manl. 
feat.     Cultivated  people,  mostly  leading  lives  that  eseroiav- 
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their  brains  too  mncli  and  their  muscles  too  little^  and 
placed  in  social  conditions  that  commonly  bring  the 
strongest  excitements  towards  the  close  of  the  daj,  are 
subject  to  an  abnormal  periodicity.  But  those  whose  lives 
conform  best  to  the  laws  of  healthy  exhibit  early  in  the 
day  a  general  joyousness  and  emotional  yivacity  greater 
than  they  do  towards  its  close^  when  approaching  sleepi- 
ness is  shown  by  a  flagging  interest  in  the  things  and 
actions  around. 

These  complex  feelings  that  are  centrally  initiated  are 
also  like  the  simple  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated^ 
in  having  general  discharges  as  well  as  special  discharges : 
indeed  their  general  discharges  are  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  two.  A  sensation  is  often  visibly  followed  only  by 
local  movement :  unless  very  strong  its  effect  on  the  organ* 
ism  as  a  whole  is  unobtrusive.  But  an  emotion^  besides 
the  more  obvious  changes  it  works  in  the  muscles  of  the 
face^  habitually  works  changes^  external  and  internal^ 
throughout  the  body  at  large.  The  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion, the  digestion,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  and  movements, 
are  influenced  by  it  even  when  moderate;  and  everyone 
knows  how  strong  passions,  pleasurable  or  painful,  pro- 
foundly disturb  the  whole  system. 

§  49.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  distinction  existing  among 
the  feelings.  Every  feeling,  besides  its  minor  variations  of 
intensity,  exists  under  two  strongly-contrasted  degrees  of 
intensity.  There  is  a  vivid  form  of  it  which  we  call  an 
actual  feeling,  and  there  is  a  faint  form  of  it  which  we  caU 
an  ideal  feeling.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  difference  as 
interpreted  from  our  present  stand-point  f 

When  studying  nerve-structure,  we  saw  that,  in  addition 
to  connections  formed  by  grey  matter  between  the  central 
ends  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  these  have  connec- 
tions   with    centripetal    and    commissural    nerves^    which 
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are  again  connected  with  more  distant  ii< 
when  Btndjing  nerve -function,  we  saw  that  a  diotnrl 
ance  set  np  by  an  afferent  nerve  in  its  ganglion 
not  affect  exclnaively  tho  efferent  nerve,  bet  that  part 
of  it,  conveyed  through  centripetal  and  commissural 
nerves,  affects  other  centres,  and  these  again  others,  until 
it  has  reverberated  throughout  the  entire  nervous  system . 
What  follows?  These  reverberations  are  feeble  disturb 
aiLCca.  And  every  centre,  liable  as  it  is  to  bo  strongly 
diatnj-bed  through  its  afferent  or  centripetal  nerve,  is  liable 
also  to  be  feebly  disturbed  by  these  reverberations  arriving 
throngh  other  nerves.  What  then  must  happen  with  each 
of  the  libero-motor  elements  composing  those  higher  centres 
in  which  nervoiis  chauges  become  changes  of  conBciousness  f 
When  it  is  affected  through  the  direct  and  fnlly*opened  route, 
by  that  peripheral  impression  to  which  it  stands  organically 
related,  it  evolves  much  molecular  motion,  becomes  an  active 
propagator  of  disturbances  throughout  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  the  seat  of  what  we  call  a  real  feeling ;  but  when  it 
is  affected  by  these  secondary  waves  diffused  from  other 
strongly  excited  parts,  it  becomes,  as  compared  with  them 
(or  with  itself  under  the  previons  condition)  a  generator  of 
but  little  molecular  motion,  and  is  the  seat  of  that  faint 
feeling  which  we  distinguish  as  ideal.  In  brief,  those 
vivid  states  of  consciousness  which  wo  know  as  sensations, 
accompany  direct  and  therefore  strong  excitations  of  nerve- 
centres;  while  the  faint  states  of  consciousness  which  wo 
know  as  remembered  sensations,  or  ideas  of  sensations, 
accompany  indirect,  and  therefore  weak,  excitations  of 
the  same  nerve-centres,  i 

That  the  contrast  of  intensity  between  the  effects  dj 
direct  and  indirect  excitations,  though  it  holds  generally,' 
does  not  hold  without  exception,  is  a  fact  quite  reconcilable 
with  this  interpretation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  a  direct 
excitation  may  be  Tery  feeble ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  a  concurrence  of  diffused  disturbances,  an  indirect 
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ezoitation  maj  rise  to  considerable  strength.  Hence,  oc- 
casionally^ an  ideal  feeling  will  become  almost  or  qnite 
equal  in  vividness  to  a  real  feeling.  Especiallj  may  tliis 
happen  when  the  nerve-centre  concerned  is  surcharged  with 
blood ;  since  a  small  disturbance  may  then  set  up  in  it  an 
amount  of  change  equal  to  that  which  a  great  disturbance 
produces  when  only  the  ordinary  quantity  of  blood  .is  pre- 
sent. And  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  congested 
nerve-centres  are  those  in  which  indirectly-excited  feelings 
reach  an  intensity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  directly-excited 
feelings. 

When  we  pass  from  the  feelings  called  sensations,  of  which 
the  strong  forms  are  peripherally  initiated,  to  the  feelings 
called  emotions,  of  which  the  strong  forms  are  centrally 
initiated,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  forms  by  no  means  so  great;  so  that,  in  fact,  ideal 
emotion  passes  into  actual  emotion  without  any  line  of  de- 
marcation. Obviously  this  is  what  might  be  anticipated. 
For  whether  ideal  or  actual,  -emotion  is  an  accompaniment 
of  an  indirect  excitation:  it  is  not  an  immediate  result 
of  peripheral  impressions,  either  simple  or  combined; 
but  a  mediate  or  remote  result  of  them.  Hence,  all  emo- 
tions, vivid  and  faint,  being  the  subjective  aspects  of  ob- 
jective nervous  changes  that  are  produced  indirectly,  are 
distinguishable  only  according  to  the  degree  of  indirectness 
of  the  excitation,  and  this  admits  of  insensible  gradations. 

§  50.  One  more  general  truth  must  be  set  down  to  com- 
plete the  outline.  The  foregoing  inferences  joined  with 
some  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  introduce  us  to  it. 

In  §§  36,  87,  it  was  pointed  out  that  nerve-centres  dis- 
integrated by  action,  are  perpetually  re-integrating  them- 
selves, and  again  becoming  fit  foi*  action.  We  saw  that 
repair  partially  makes  up  for  waste  from  instant  to  instant, 
and  that  the  arrears  of  repair  are  made  up  daily  during 
that  period  of  quiescence  when  waste  almost  ceases.    W% 
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fortter  saw  that  the  restoration  of  a  nen-e-centre  to  its 
of  integrily,  is  not  only  the  filling  up  of  its  qunntiim  of 
coiuposable  matter,  but  iii  also  tbo  replacing  of  molecult 
tnost  ozposcd  to  diaturbance,  and  coDsoqacatly  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  comparatively-unstable  state.  And  wo  saw  how, 
after  a  period  of  profound  repose,  thero  thua  arises  a  con- 
dition of  the  nerve-ccatrea  such  that  very  slight  stunuli  cause 
nervous  discharges. 

This  law  applies  not  generally  only,  but  specially  to  ei 
nerve-centre  and  each  of  its  component  parts.     In  prop< 
tion  as  any  part  of  a  nerve-centro  has  been  for  a  long  til 
nnused — in  proportion,  that  is,  as  repair  of  it  has  gone 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  onhindered  by  appi 
ciable  waste,  it  must  bo  brought  to  a  state  of  more  t 
■  ordinary  instability — a  state  of  excessive  readiness  to 
compose  and  dischargo.     What  must  happen  ?     In  commi 
with  all  other  parts,  it  is  exposed  to  these  reverberati 
which  from  instant  to  instant  fill  the  nervous  system.     Its 
extreme  instability  must  rcnrlor  it    nnnsnally  sensitive  to 
these  reverhc rations — unusually  ready  to  undergo  change, 
to  yield  up  molecular  motion,  and  to  become  the 
the   concomitant   ideal  feeling.     Besides   a  great  IJabilit 
to  the  ideal  fiicling  this  same  condition  must  entail  a 
strength  of  it ;    and  so  while  the  instability  continues, 
strong   ideal   feeling   will   be    perpetually    aroused.      As, 
however,  the  nervo-centi«  in  which  such  secondary  mole- 
cular changes  and  accompanying  ideal  feelings  are  thus 
up,  ia  somewhat  wasted  by  them,  ib  follows  that  after  tl 
have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  period  the  instability  of 
centre  will  be  diminiabed :  it  will  no  longer  bo  so  easily  di 
composed  by  indirect  disturbances,  and  the  feeling  will  n( 
be  produced. 

Here  we   have   the  interpretation   of   what   are    a 

desires.     Desires   are    ideal   feelings    that   arise  when 

real  feelings  to  which  they  corrcs]K>nd  have  not  been 

F  perienced  for  some  time.     They  are  then  liable  to  be  exc 
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by  various  of  the  indirect  disturbances  reflected  from  part 
to  part  of  the  nervous  system.  They  are  usually  vivid  and 
persistent  in  proportion  to  the  previous  period  of  rest — 
more  vivid  and  more  persistent  than  ideal  feelings  of  the 
same  kind  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  after  a  pro- 
longed period  during  which  they  continue  to  arise  and 
almost  monopolize  consciousness^  they  become  feebler  and 
finally  die  away. 

• 

§  61.  Such  are  the  leading  truths  of  -ZEstho-Physiology, 
set  forfh  with  as  much  fulness  as  is  here  requisite.  Sensa- 
tion and  emotion  in  their  relations  to  nervous  action^  have 
been  dealt  with  generally ;  and  whatever  has  been  said  of 
special  sensations  and  special  emotions  has  been  said  merely 
to  illustrate  a  law  which  holds  among  all  the  rest.  The 
concomitants,  subjective  and  objective,  of  each  particular 
kind  of  sensation  and  each  particular  kind  of  emotion, 
I  here  pass  over.  They  may  be  studied  to  great  advantage 
in  the  works  of  Professor  Bain  on  Ths  Senses  and  the 
Intellect y  and  The  Emotions  and  tJie  Will;  in  which  he 
has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  connection  between 
uach  particular  feeling,  simple  or  complex,  and  its  various 
physical  accompaniments.  To  these  works  I  must  com- 
mend the  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  these  minor  cor- 
lelations.  As  data  for  the  present  treatise,  the  only  facts 
needful  to  be  carried  with  us  are  those  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sections.     They  may  be  summed  up  thus. 

Peeling  of  whatever  kind  is  directly  known  by  each 
person  in  no  other  place  than  his  own  consciousness.  That 
feelings  exist  in  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  is  a  belief 
reached  only  through  an  involved  combination  of  infer- 
ences. That  alike  in  human  and  inferior  beings,  feelings 
are  accompaniments  of  changes  in  the  peculiar  structure 
knoiv^n  as  the  nervous  system,  is  also  an  indirectly- 
established  belief^  And  that  the  feelings  alone  cognizable 
by  any  individual  are  products  of  the  action  of  Ida  q»^^ 
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Dervoas  Bj'stem,  which  ho  has  never  seen  and  on  which  he 
can  try  no  experimonta,  ia  a  belief  only  to  he  arrived  at 
throngh  a  further  chain  of  reasoning.  Neverthelesa,  the 
evidence,  though  so  indirect,  is  so  extcnaive,  so  varied,  and 
BO  congmonB,  that  we  may  accept  the  conclusion  without 
heeitalion. 

The  conclaaion  having  been  accepted — prorisionally  if 
not  permanently — its  validity  is  shown  by  leading  ns  to 
anticipate  truly,  in  one  set  of  caaoa  after  another,  the  par- 
ticular Buhjective  phenomena  that  accompany  particnlar 
objective  phenomena.  We  hava  seen  that  the  several 
circumstances  which  facilitate  or  hinder  nervous  action, 
are  also  circumstances  which  facilitate  or  hinder  feeling. 
We  have  seen  that  as  nervous  action  occupies  appreciable 
time,  so  feeling  occupies  appreciable  time.  We  bave  seen 
that  each  feeling  leaves  a  partial  incapacity  for  a  like  feel- 
ing, as  each  nervous  action  leaves  a  partial  incapacity  for 
a  like'  nervous  action.  We  have  seen  that,  other  things 
equal,  the  intensities  of  feelings  vary  as  the  intensities  of 
the  correlative  nervous  actions.  We  have  aeon  that  the 
difference  between  direct  and  indirect  nervons  disturbances, 
corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  vivid  feelings 
we  caU  real  and  the  faint  fecbngs  we  call  ideal.  And  wo 
have  soon  that  certain  more  special  objective  phenomena 
which  nervous  actions  present,  have  answoring  subjective 
phenomena  in  the  forms  of  feeling  we  distinguish  as  desires. 

Thus,  impossible  as  it  is  to  get  immediate  proof  that 
feeling  and  nervous  action  are  the  inner  and  outer  faces  ol 
the  same  change,  yet  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  bo 
harmonizes  with  all  the  observed  facts ;  and,  as  elsewhere 
shown  {First  Pniidples,  §  40)  no  other  verification  is  pos- 
sible for  OS  than  that  which  results  from  the  eBtablishment  , 
of  complete  congrnity  among  oar  e^cperieucea. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   SCOPE   OF   PSYCHGLOGT. 

f  62.  We  may  now  enter  on  our  special  topic.  Thus  fai 
we  haye  been  occupied  witih  the  data  of  Psychology^  and 
not  with  Psychology  properly  so-called.  Here  leaving  th€ 
foundations  we  pass  to  the  snperstractnre. 

Not  a  few  readers  will  be  surprised  by  the  assertion  thai 
none  of  the  truths  we  have  been  contemplating  are  psydio- 
logical  truths.  Since  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  have  occupied  so  much  attention^  and  since 
it  has  been  growing  manifest  that  there  is  a  fhndamenta] 
connection  between  nervous  changes  and  psychical  states, 
there  has  arisen  a  confusion  between  the  phenomena  which 
underlie  Psychology  and  the  phenomena  of  Psychology  itself 
In  reality^  all  the  &cbB  ascertained  by  those  who  have  made 
nerve-structure  and  nerve-function  their  studies^  are  &ctfl 
of  a  simpler  order  than  those  rightly  termed  psychological  j 
though  they  are  facts  entering  into  the  composition  d 
psychological  tELCba. 

Most  will  admit  without  hesitation  that  the  first  five 
chapters  of  this  part  consist  of  propositions  which  are  exclu- 
sivdiy  morphological  and  physiological.  In  them  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nervous  system^  its  functions^  the  conditions 
to  its  action,  &e.,  have  been  dealt  with  purely  as  physical 
phenomeni^— phenomena  as  purely  physical  as  the  absorigi^kR 
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of  nutriment  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Whatever 
implications  may  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  words  that 
carry  with  them  indirect  meanings,  the  direct  meanings  of 
all  the  propositions  aet  down  have  nowhero  implied  con- 
Bciouaness  or  feeling ;  and,  ignoring  conscionsnesa  or  feeling, 
they  have  left  out  that  which  ia  tacitly  or  avowedly  contained 
in  every  proposition  of  Psychology. 

It  will  probably  be  thought,  however,  that  at  any  ratti 
truths  belonging  to  Psychology  proper  are  to  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter.  Dcahug  as  the  last  chapter  docs  with 
the  connections  between  nervous  changes  and  feelings,  it 
npceasarily  becomes,  by  including  a  psychical  element,  a  part 
of  psychical  science.  To  this  the  rejoinder  is  that,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  excluded  absolutely  from  the  body  of  this 
science,  yet  it  does  not  strictly  fall  within  that  body,  ^stho- 
physiology  has  a  position  that  is  entirely  nniquo.  It  belongs 
neither  to  the  objective  world  nor  the  subjective  world ;  but 
taking  a  terra  from  each,  occupies  itself  with  the  correlation 
of  the  two.  It  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  included 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science  as  in  the  doujiun  of  psy- 
chical science ;  and  must  be  left  where  it  stands,  as  tlie 
link  between  them. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  will  increase  rather  than  decrease 
the  surprise  produced  by  the  assertion  that  was  to  be  justi- 
fied. To  clear  up  the  confusion,  we  must  examine  more 
carefiilly  the  distinction  between  tho  tmths  which  are 
strictly  psychological  and  those  which  merely  enttr 
(he  composition  of  psychological  truths, 

^  63.  Throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  including  even 
tho  last,  evorj'  proposition  set  down  has  expressed  some 
relation  of  phenomena  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the 
organism.  The  subject  •matter  has  been  the  character  of 
a  structure ;  or  the  effect  which  a  disturbance  sot  up  in  one 
place  has  in  causing  motion  in  another;  or  the  conncctioa 
between    tho  physical  state  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  t 
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organism^  and  some  general  or  local  nervous  process;  or 
ihe  variable  intensity  of  an  action  in  a  nerve-centre  as 
determined  by  a  preceding  like  action;  or  the  interdepen- 
dence of  internal  physicsJ  changes  and  internal  psychical 
changes.  That  is  to  say,  the  attention  has  everywhere  been 
directed  exclusively  to  co-existences  and  sequences  of  vrhieh 
the  body  alone  is  the  sphere.  Distinct  or  tacit 

reference  has,  indeed,  frequently  been  made  to  some  external 
force.  Either  a  disturbing  agent  lying  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  organism  haa  beeii  referred  to  in  general  lerms,  or,  for 
illustration's  sake,  this  or  the  other  kind  of  disturbing  agent 
has  been  named.  But  such  references,  vague  or  distinct, 
have  been  made  merely  because  it  was  needful  to  suppose 
something  by  which  an  organic  change  was  set  up;  not 
because  this  something  had  to  be  included  in  the  proposi- 
tion set  down,  which  in  every  case  formulated  an  internal 
relation  only.  The  entanglement  of  phenomena  is  such,  that 
we  can  never  cut  off  absolutely  from  all  others  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  we  are  dealing  with;  but,  because  we 
presuppose,  these  other  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  science  to  which  they  pertain  forms  part  of  the  science 
with  which  we  are  specially  occupied.  For  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  or  think  of,  a  chemical  experiment 
that  discloses  some  chemical  relation,  without  making  dis- 
tinct or  tacit  references  to  physical  relations — the  pouring 
and  mixture  of  liquids,  the  ascent  of  bubbles  of  disengaged 
gas,  the  falling  of  a  precipitate ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  held 
that  we  are  including  physics  in  our  chemistry.  Similarly, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  though  the  foregoing  chapters 
have  tacitly  assumed  environing  forces,  yet  this  assumptioE 
has  been  simply  incidental  to  the  study  of  internal  co- 
existences and  sequences. 

Now  so  long  as  we  state  facts  of  which  all  the  terms  lie 
within  the  organism,  our  facts  are  morphological  or  phy- 
siological and  in  no  degree  psychological.      Even  though 

the  relation  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  that  bo^t^^en  ^ 
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nerwms  change  and  a  feeling,  it  ia  still  not  a  psycliologii 
relation  ai  long  as  the  feeling  is  regardi^d  merely  aa  conS 
nocted  witli  the  nerrous  change,  and  not  as  connected  with 
some  existence  lying  ontsido  the  oi^anism.  As  cortainly  as 
the  man  who  demonstrates  by  disBection  the  articnlationa  of 
the  bones,  and  the  man  who,  by  a  Bphygmograph,  dolineatea 
the  varying  motions  of  the  heart,  are  respectively  studying 
morphology  and  physiology;  so  certainly  is  the  man  who 
examines  nervous  structure  and  oxperimenta  on  nervous 
function,  a  student  of  these  same  sciences,  if  ho  conaiJcra 
the  inner  correlations  only  and  does  not  simultaneously 
considcT  the  answering  ontor  correlations. 

For  that  which  distinguishes  Psychology  from  the  sciem 
on  which  it  rests,  is,  that  each  of  its  propositiona  takes 
connt  both  of  the  connected  internal  phenomena  and  of 
connected  external  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  In  a  phyJ' 
Biological  proposition  an  inner  relation  is  the  essential  sub- 
ject of  thought ;  but  ia  a  psychological  proposition  an  outer 
■"elation  is  joined  with  it  as  a  co-essential  subject  of  thought, 
A  relation  in  the  euvironmont  rises  into  co-ordinate  im- 
portance with  a  relation  in  the  organism.  The  thing  con- 
templated ia  now  a  totally  difierent  thiog.  It  is  not  the 
connection  between  the  internal  phenomena,  nor  ia  it  the 
connection  between  the  external  phenomena;  but  it  is  the 
eormeclion  belwcen  thene  two  connections.  A.  psychological 
proposition  is  necessarily  compounded  of  two  propositions, 
of  which  one  concerns  the  subject  and  the  other  concei 
the  object ;  and  cannot  bo  expressed  without  tho  four  ten 
which  these  two  propositiona  imply.  The  distinction  may 
be  best  explained  by  symbola.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  are 
two  related  manifestations  in  the  environment — say,  tho 
colour  and  tasto  of  a  froit ;  then,  so  long  aa  wo  contemplate 
their  relation  by  itself,  or  as  associated  with  other  e.ttemal 
phenomena,  we  are  occupied  with  a  portion  of  physical 
science.  Now  suppose  tlmt  a  and  h  are  ths  sensations  pro- 
duced in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar  light  which  the 
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reflects^  and  bj  the  chemical  action  of  its  jnice  on  the 
palate ;  then^  so  long  as  we  study  the  action  of  the  Ught  on 
the  retina  and  optic  centres^  and  consider  how  the  jnice  sets 
np  in  other  centres  a  nervous  change  known  as  sweetness, 
we  are  occupied  with  facts  belonging  to  the  sciences  of 
Physiology  and  liEstho-physiology.  But  we  pass  into  the 
domain  of  Psychology  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there 
comes  to  exist  within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and 
b  that  in  some  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  relation 
between  A  and  B.  Pyschology  is  exclusively  concerned  with 
this  connection  between  (A  B)  and  {a  b) — has  to  investigate 
its  nature,  its  origin,  its  meaning,  &c. 

A  mementos  introspection. will  now  make  it  clear  to  the 
reader,  that  he  cannot  frame  any  psychological  conception 
without  thus  looking  at  internal  co-existences  and  se- 
quences in  their  adjustments  to  external  co*existences 
and  sequences.  If  he  studies  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
ception, as  that  of  localizing  a  touch  in  some  part  of  his 
skin,  the  indispensable  terms  of  his  inquiry  are : — on  the 
one  hand  a  thing  (1)  and  a  position  (2),  both  of  which 
he  regards  as  objective ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sensation 
(3),  and  a  state  of  consciousness  constituting  his  apprehen- 
3ion  of  position  (4),  both  of  which  he  regards  as  subjective. 
Again,  to  cite  an  example  from  the  opposite  extreme, 
if  he  takes  for  his  problem  one  of  his  involved  sentiments, 
as  that  of  justice,  he  cannot  represent  to  himself  this 
sentiment,  or  give  any  meaning  to  its  name,  without  calling 
to  mind  actions  and  relations  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
environment:  neither  this  nor  any  other  emotion  can  be 
aroused  in  consciousness  even  vaguely,  without  positing 
something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  refers.  And 
when,  instead  of  studying  Psychology  subjectively,  he 
studies  it  objectively  in  the  acts  of  other  beings,  he 
similarly  finds  himself  incapable  of  stirring  a  step  with- 
out thinking  of  inner  correlations  in  their  references  to 
outer  correlations. 
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4  84.  lb  Ii  eontondttil  l>y  nomo  that  Psychology  is  a  pnrt 
of  Itiolo^,  nnd  shonld  bo  mcrgtid  in  it ;  and  those  vho  hold 
Ibit  viuw  will  poBsilily  anawcr  the  above  argument  by 
Mying  that  in  many  casus  tho  non-psychological  part  of 
Diulo^fy  alxo  tftko*  into  acuouiit  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
tnont,  and  evoii  dolluito  coniiiHitions  among  those  pheaCHi 
nii^na.  Tho  life  of  ovory  organism  is  a  oo&tinuoas  adaplatit 
of  ita  iiinor  notions  tu  outor  actions  i  and  a  compl 
iuterprotatioii  of  tho  inner  actions  invotrea  rccognitiod 
of  Uto  outer  actions.  The  aiinnnl  production  of  lenves, 
fiowora,  and  soods  by  plauU,  is  adjusted  to  the  anuiLii 
rhaiigiM  of  tho  seasons ;  and  thcro  is  in  animals  dn  sdj 
nuntt  btitwiH>u  oxtnmal  changes  in  temperature  and  abu 
tuun,  nud  tDtomal  imHliiotion  of  ova.  Uoruover,  there 
svlations  of  Btruotim  and  fonctioa  in  pi 
have  ntferttnce  to  Bpcoial  relations  of 
aurrouudiug  plants  and 
tkoM  Mnngemcmts  of  tfatt  sexual  orgvu 
{MftinttW  phwaoguu  fbr  betag  fertilizod  by  the  partit 
ia»oobi  thai  Ttai  tiMMD. 

Uat  Inwi  M  ia  thia  oooo^ptioo  of  Lifo  (wad  bai 
ttw  yrin<iflm  ^  i>'u>iuyy  on  it  I  aa  BOt  Ekelf 
OP  to  audwrahie  it),  I  n«T«:tho)ee8  hold  tb» 
■hora  drawn    to  be    subetantiallj-  valid.     For 
oat  Bialugsr  p«^r,   Hm  cnviroaakeat  azud   its 
jhaaaawa  a»  mber  bat  taciUy  noogniaed.  or,  if 
wd  duiuJM^  ncogwiaad.  ara  ao  t 
th*  vtfpaixm  and  ite  eoR«lat«d 


I  phuaMBMUh  of  the  iavuonBfla&  at*  at  amy  a 
vnmvSf  aad  disdneify  lecogaiaed;  i 
to  WWT  pa;<Aalo9Kat  idmk  aa  arc  : 
MWaaaa  «f  th«  oafaaanau  l<t  i 
■•  tattmfH&a-i.  Vr«  sMmlj  digiestaoo.  J%astaaa  imfbet 
feoA.  I^hmI  iaiptiM  aeigUkMtiaf  phatt  or  annaak.  Ka 
ihtB  inphcatipm  iicMoriy  wihw^  iiiotMraUi^af  ^iwtaati. 
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unleBfl  we  ask  the  quite  special  question — ^how  the  digestive 
organs  become  fitted  to  the  materials  they  have  to  act  upon? 
Again^  when  we  interpret  respiration  we  take  for  granted  a 
surrounding  oxygenated  medium.  And  yet  to  show  how 
far  the  two  may  be  separated^  we  need  only  remember  that 
the  phenomena  of  respiration  may  be  very  well  traced  out 
in  one  who  breathes  a  bladder  of  gas  artificially  obtained 
from  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Qnoe 
more,  if,  in  following  out  the  life-history  of  a  plant,  we  have 
to  note  the  adaptation  of  its  hooked  seeds  to  the  woolly 
fleece  of  the  animal  which  accidentally  carries  them  off  and 
disperses  them,  this  distinct  reference  to  specially-connected 
phenomena  in  the  environment,  occurs  either  but  once  in  an 
account  of  the  plant's  life,  or  only  at  long  intervals.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  that  the  great  mass  of  purely  biological  pheno- 
mena may  be  displayed  for  some  time  by  an  organism  de- 
tached from  its  medium,  as  by  a  fish  out  of  water.  Now 
observe  how  different  it  is  with  psychological  phenomena. 
We  cannot  explain  a  single  act  of  a  fish  as  it  moves  about 
in  the  water,  without  taking  into  account  its  relations  to 
neighbouring  objects  distinguished  by  specially-related 
attributes.  The  instinctive  proceedings  of  the  insect, 
equally  with  those  which  in  higher  creatures  we  call  in- 
telligent, we  are  unable  even  to  express  without  referring 
to  things  around. 

In  brief,  then,  the  propositions  of  Biology,  when  they 
imply  the  environment  at  all,  imply  almost  exclusively  its 
few  general  and  constant  phenomena,  which,  because  of 
their  generality  and  constancy,  may  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration; whereas  the  propositions  of  Psychology  refer 
to  its  multitudinous,  special,  and  ever-varying  phenomena, 
which,  because  of  their  speciality  and  changeability,  can- 
not be  left  out  of  consideration. 

§  56.  The  admission  that  Psychology  is  not  demarcated 
from  Biology  by  a  sharp  line,  wiU  perhaps  be  construed 
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iiit*)  tho  ftdmlMion  Uiut  it  cannot  rightly  be  rfgnrded 
iliatinct  icii'nco.  Diit  thoao  vrho  so  coustniQ  tlie  udi 
niiscotiCDivo  tlio  nnturos  of  tho  rplatJona  amorg  the  sciences, 
ITiey  aaauiiift  tlml  tliore  exist  oljjoctively  those  clear  separa- 
lioiiH  wliir^h  tite  nocds  of  classification  lead  ua  to  innke 
Hiihjoctlvrly.  Whereas  the  fact  ia,  that  boyoud  the  divifiiooa 
butweon  thu  thrco  fundamcntAl  ordera  of  the  sciences,  A1 
etraot,  AbHtriwt-concroto,  and  Concret*-,  there  exist 
jl'otivoly  no  tloap  noparotiona  at  all :  there  arc  only  differ- 
utit  (fronps  of  phouomnnn  broadly  contrasted  but  shading 
nlF  Olio  into  another.  To  those  who  accept  tho  doctrine  of 
Kvoliiticiii,  thi«  scarooly  noods  saying;  for  Evolution  being 
ft  nnivi-rwd  prooew,  ouo  and  coiitinuons  thmnghout  all 
forma  of  pxistenoe,  there  cau  bo  no  brealc — no  change  from 
tmo  ^tnp  of  oonoreto  phcuomeiia  to  another  withont  a 
bridge  of  intermediate  jjienomona.  It  wQl  bo  well  here, 
huwuvi>r,  to  show  by  Qluatratioos  that  the  simpler  concrete 
I  ■cidiixvi  are  scpamblo  from  one  another  only  in  the  Eaina 
way  thai  Psychology  is  soporablo  from  Biology. 

Aatronomy  aiiit  Ueoh^y  are  regarded  as  distiuct.     But 

I   OtHitogy   is   Qotbiag  more   thiia  a  chapter  oontiiituitg  in 

I  ilotail  on<t  (vui  of  •  history  that  vns  once  wboUy  astmoo- 

o  ]  and  even  oow,  many  of  its  leading  beta  belang  «a 

iuikIi  to  tho  older  port  of  tlie  history  as  to  the  yonnger. 

Not  only  do  wo  trace  back  the  Earth  to  a  tttne  when  its 

wtronomtc  attribatea  were  viwomplicated  by  those  geo- 

:  logio  eioea  llutt  have  gmdoaBy  ariaen  as  it  cooled ;  not  only 

lb  llta  aotar  boai.  eanaag  khe  atrial,  aarine,  and  fimial 

l^ewraata  yAoA  wwk  most  geologie  diai^es,  am  «»  ««»■ 

petted  Id  recogniia  aa  aEtronomlo  force; 

w»v»  w«  Imtw  a  phaaoiBflnoo  as  smeh 

k)([tc,  asd  as  mnA  geologie  as  astroaoBoe. 

acbitcarilr  exdndas  frost  astnaomr 

nohr  aodoM  t^cot^ifaMt  tk»  Sokr  ^^skm  (so 

thandul  ligte  awl  iml  bty  wUck  akoa  ^  Son  aad 

jiWMln  M  known  to  nsj  iem  aok  asaapa  tkb  difinltr; 
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Tor  tlie  motion  of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  molar  motion  gene* 
rated  by  forces  sucli  as  generate  all  other  molar  motions 
exhibited  by  the  Solar  System;  and  yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  motion  of  matter  on  the  EartVs  surface,  not  dis- 
tingnishable  £rom  those  other  motions  of  matter  which 
constitute  geological  changes,  many  of  which,  indeed,  are 
concomitants  of  it.  The  separation  between  Bio- 

logy and  Geology  once  seemed  impassable ;  and  to  many 
seems  so  now.  But  every  day  brings  new  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  one  group  of  phenomena  has  grown  out 
of  the  other.  Organisms  are  highly-diflTerentiated  portions 
of  the  matter  forming  the  Earth's  crust  and  its  gaseous 
envelope;  and  their  diflferentiation  from  the  rest  has 
arisen,  like  other  differentiations,  by  degrees.  The  chasm 
between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  is  being  fiUed  up. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds  once 
regarded  as  exclusively  organic,  have  now  been  produced 
artificially  from  inorganic  matter;  and  chemists  do  not 
doubt  their  ability  so  to  produce  the  highest  forms  of 
organic  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  has 
traced  down  organisms  to  simpler  and  simpler  forms  until, 
in  the  Protogenes  of  Professor  Haeckel,  there  hals  been 
reached  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment  of  albumen 
only  by  its  finely-granular  character. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  Biology  and  Psychology  has 
the  same  justification  as  the  distinctions  between  the  con- 
crete sciences  below  them.  Theoretically,  all  the  concrete 
sciences  are  adjoining  tracts  of  one  science,  which  has  for 
its  subject-matter,  the  continuous  transformation  which  the 
Universe  undergoes.  Practically,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  successively  more  specialized  parts  of  the 
total  science — parts  further  specialized  by  the  introduction 
of  additional  factors.  The  Astronomy  of  the  Solar  System  is 
a  specialized  part  of  that  general  Astronomy  which  includes 
our  whole  Sidereal  System;  and  becomes  specialized  by 
taking  into  account  the  revolutions  and  rotations  of  planets 
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and  t^aicHites.  Geology  (or  leather  Geog^eny  let  us  call  ft, 
tliat  wo  limy  include  all  tiix>se  mineralogical  and  meteorological 
L'liaiigcs  wiiich  ike  word  Geology,  as  now  uw:^,  recognizes 
but  tacitly)  is  a  fi[>eciali%(^d  part  of  this  8]>ecial  Ajstronomy; 
and  hucomea  specialized  by  joining  with  the  effects  of  the 
Martli'tf  molar  motions,  the  effects  of  continuous  decrease  in 
its  internal  molecular  motion,  aijd  tlie  rifc'Cts  of  the  molecular 
niotiiin  radiated  fi'om  tlie  Kun.  ])i(ilogy  is  a  specialized  part 
nf  Ueogeny,  dealing  with  pt^'iiliar  aggregates  of  peculiar 
cliemical  compounds  formed  of  tho  Earth's  superficial  ele- 
ments— aggregates  wlii(;h,  wliilo  exposed  to  these  same 
gone  nil  forces  mohir  and  nuth^cuhir,  also  exert  certain 
general  actions  and  reactions  on  one  another.  And  Psy- 
chology is  a  speoiali^ed  part  of  Biology,  limited  in  its  appli- 
isatiuu  to  the  higher  diviwiou  of  these  peculiar  aggregates, 
and  occujiying  itaelf  exchwively  with  those  special  actions 
and  reaotious  whiivh  thtjy  disjilay,  fi-om  instant  to  instant, 
iu  their  omiverae  with  tho  special  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate), aiuivl  whii'h  they  move. 

lUit  this  iutrod\ictiiu\  of  avlditioual  factors,  which  difftT- 
entiatoa  each  move  spt^oirtl  sc*iciu*e  fi\MU  tho  moiv  gvuenil 
science  iuciuvUug  it,  fails  iu  every  ctw$o  to  ditlVn^utiate  it 
absolutely ;  because  the  iutixnluctiou  of  tho  additional 
facUu's  is  gradiuil.  It  is  so  not  with  tho  Coiioivte  Scioaco^ 
alone,  but  even  wich  the  Absci-acc-concm^te  Sciences,  which 
at  first  sight  scvm  slxarply  demarcaced;  as,  for  instance, 
Vhysics  and  Chemistry.  Physics,  dealing  with  changes  in 
tho  distribution  of  matter  and  motion  considered  apart 
from  unlikenesses  of  quality  in  the  maccer,  is  oblis^^^d  t(.^ 
inoludo  m  its  inquiries  all  the  molecular  integracions  and 
disintegi*ationa  caused  by  alterations  of  temperature — eke 
meltings  and  evaporations  which  increase  of  head  produces^ 
as  well  as  the  condensations  and  crvstallizations  which  Ibllovv 
decrease  of  heat.  A.mong  other  molecular  transformations 
resulting  from  losses  and  gains  of  molecular  motion,  are 
tbO60  known,  as  allotxopio— ttransformations  which^  without 
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appreciably  altering  the  degrees  of  integration^  leave  the 
molecules  so  re-amo^^  that  they  exhibit  new  properties  of 
the  order  we  call  chemical;  as  is  shown  by  their  changed 
affinities  for  the  moleonles  of  other  substances^  and  by  their 
changed  effects  on  our  nerves  of  sense.  Must  we  class  such 
molecular  transformations  as  physical  phenomena^  becauise 
in  each  case  the  molecules  concerned  are  isJl  of  one  kind  f 
K  so,  what  are  we  to  say  of  isomeric  transformations,  which 
all  chemists  recognize  as  of  essentially  the  same  nature  f 
In  these,  molecules  of  different  kinds  are  concerned*  And 
if,  because  they  show  us  a  re-distribution  cif  lieterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  homogeneous  ones,  we  put  them  in  the 
category  of  chemical  phenom^ia,  we  arbitrarily  dissocilskte 
two  fundamentally-similar  classes  of  fSsMsts.  Perhaps  it  wiO 
be  replied  that  in  isomeric  transformations  the  molecules  wre 
homogeneous,  relatively  to  the  re-distribution  they  undergo ; 
that  each  of  them,  retaining  its  individuality  unchanged, 
comports  itself  towards  the  rest  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
molecule ;  that  nothing  more  takes  place  than  a  re-grouping 
of  these  unchanged  molecules ;  and  that  there  is  thus  an 
absence  of  what  constitutes  a  truly  chemical  change — ^union 
or  disunion  of  unlike  molecules.  The  reply  is  plausible,  but 
it  is  .easily  disposed  of.  For  there  are  transformations  of 
this  nature  in  which  such  unions  and  disunions  occur.  A 
colloid  compound  in  passing  from  one  of  its  isomeric  forms 
to  another,  very  generally  parts  with  some  of  its  contained 
water,  or  takes  up  additional  water.  Does  this  make  the 
change  a  chemical  onef  Then  we  must  relegate  to  the 
domain  of  Physics  that  isomerism  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  loss  or  gain  of  water,  and  include  in  the  domain  of  Che- 
mistry that  isomerism  which  is  so  accompanied — a  very 
artificial  disunion  of  the  sciences,  to  which  I  think  neither 
Physicists  nor  Chemists  will  agree.  Nevertheless,  un- 
decided as  is  the  line  which  separates  them,  we  are  not 
prevented  from  recognizing  the  broad  distinction  between 
Molecular  Physics  and  Chemistry.    The  new  fiM^tor  vrld^loL 


f  140  riik  DA7A  ot  rtjcaouwt.  ^M 

'  dUbnotMM  Clwmiirtfy  from  Mnlecakr  Pfajnca,  ia  the 
httotogwitj  of  Uw  moUxattm  with  whose  re-ilistribqitioDfl 
It  dflHb.  And  Iho  contrut  beoce  ronlting  is  toe  etrongij 
tiMukwl  to  bfl  ol)liUmtod  b;  trsaaitiona]  caaeB. 

Ill  Ihi*  wnjr  it  in,  then,  that  tho  coiispicr.(7a3  presence 
of  lulditiuual  fMUm  ilifriTcntiulng  Pnycholog.v  froia  Biology 
pK/porj  ull.lirjiigli  ill  Uiolo(ry  proper  tbene  fiictom  make  oq 
r>i'i:iiaiiinnl  n|ipcaniiico.  'ITjo  conlrnst  botwet-a  tli"  two  is  no 
t»i>m  iloRtroynd  by  euch  ctJin  innoity  as  pxists,  than  is  tlie 
ociiitrriMt  biitwuitn  uiglit  aiiJ  diiy  destroyed  by  tho  occurppacfi 
of  a  (Liwu  wbioh  botouf^B  aa  uiui^h  to  one  as  to  the  other. 


f  fid.  A  fur  moru  radical  diBtinctioQ  remain))  to  be  drawri. 
Wliilr,  iindnr  it*  objoctivi>  aHpocl,  Psychology  is  to  be  cJasssd 
nit  ono  of  tho  voncrcto  icioiicos  which  Huccussively  decrease 
lt>  Ntiopn  an  tlioy  imTronM  in  nixjciulity;  iinder  its  aubjective 
MJKii't.,  pNyi4ioli>fTy  ia  a  totally  niiiquo  science,  independent 
or,  nud  luititluiticivlly  oppoRptl  to,  all  other  scicQi.vs  whatever. 
l*liu  thoiiifhta  niid  ft.>uliii(;H  which  constitute  a  cousciousuese, 
ntid  nni  abNohiU'Iy  luucci'stiiblo  to  any  but  tho  possessor  of 
tlinb  run  nolo  iinncMS,  rorm  nn  vxi»tcnco  that  has  no  plaoe 
■unong  thr  t'xiotvtKTOH  with  which  tho  rottt  of  tho  sciences 
dwl.  Though  nccumultttt^d  obacrvations  and  experiments 
llAVR  lpd  iia  by  •  wry  indirect  scries  of  inferences  (§  41)  to  the 
bplii>f  that  mind  and  uor\'ous  action  are  the  subjective  and 
objwtiw  fci-i'ii  yf  tho  Riuno  thing,  we  remain  utterly  incapable 
of  mv>iQ|;i  and  (<vt>n  of  imagining,  bow  the  two  are  related. 
Mind  still  oontinuoa  to  u&  a  mmetbing  without  any  kinship 
to  otbor  Uiin^rit ;  and  from  the  science  which  discovers  by  in- 
tnw)w;'lioQ  the  Uwnt  of  tltia  $>omclhiiig,  there  is  no  passage 
bv  tnurmtional  »trp«  to  th«  scieocea  whkh  discover  the  laws 
nf  lli«««  other  thisfis. 

FoUowinit  U.  Onint»,  there  are  a  few  who  assert  that  a 
mt^jrobv*  t^^Y^Mkigy  h  in^Mssible ;  and  to  such  the  abore 
,1  mppCMW  he  mwaniagfass.  Bat  whoerer 
k  Mljodm  Ptjxskeiofj,  asd  admila,  as  be  bvsC, 
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fchat  without  it  there  can  be  no  objective  Psychology,  there- 
upon finds  himself  obliged  to  assign  a  quite  special  rank, 
not  to  the  first  only,  but,  by  implication,  to  the  second.  To 
those  who  see  that  the  essential  conceptions  on  which  Psy- 
chology in  general  proceeds,  are  furnished  by  subjective 
Psychology — to  those  who  see  that  such  words  as  feelings, 
ideas,  memories,  volitions,  have  acquired  their  several  mean- 
ings through  self-analysis,  and  that  the  distinctions  wo 
make  between  sensations  and  emotions,  or  between  auto- 
matic acts  and  voluntary  acts,  can  be  established  only  by 
comparisons  among,  and  classifications  of,  our  mental  states; 
it  will  be  manifest  that  objective  Psychology  can  have  no 
existence  as  such,  without  borrowing  its  data  from  sub- 
jective Psychology.  And  thus  perceiving  that,  until  it 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  subjective  Psychology, 
objective  Psychology  cannot  legitimately  use  any  terms  that 
imply  consciousness,  but  must  limit  itself  to  nervous  co- 
ordinations considered  as  physical  only;  they  will  see  that 
even  objective  Psychology  contains  an  element  which  difier- 
entiates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  special  concrete  sciences 
more  than  any  of  these  are  difierentiated  from  one  another. 
The  claims  of  Psychology  to  rank  as  a  distinct  science, 
are  thus  not  smaller  but  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
science.  K  its  phenomena  are  contemplated  objectively, 
merely  as  nervo-muscular  adjustments  by  which  the  higher 
organisms  from  moment  to  moment  adapt  their  actions  to 
environing  co-existences  and  sequences,  its  degree  of 
speciality,  even  then,  entitles  it  to  a  separate  place.  The 
moment  the  element  of  feeling,  or  consciousness,  is  used 
to  interpret  nervo-muscular  adjustments  as  thus  exhibited 
in  the  living  beings  around,  objective  Psychology  acquires 
an  additional,  and  quite  exceptional,  distinction.  And  it  is 
further  distinguished  in  being  linked  by  this  common 
element  of  consciousness,  to  the  totally-independent  science 
of  subjective  Psychology — the  two  forming  together  a 
double  science  which,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  sui  generis. 
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}  57.  So  nndcrstanding  its  scope,  we  are  now  prepared  ti 
^•ntcT  on  the  study  of  PBycliology  proper.  The  foregoin 
[discussion  Bervea  not  unfitly  to  introduce  the  several  divi 
Icions  into  which  the  entire  subject  falls. 

First  coino  the  Inductions  of  P83'clit>Iogy ;  under  whic 
Wtitlo  wo  will   dcnl   with    the  loading    empirical  gcnerahai 
I'tions — pwsL-nling  them,  however,   under  an  aspect  some«4 
■irhAt  different  from   the   usual   one.     And  the  tmtlis  ii^-^ 
l.ctuctivoly  reached  will,  when  possible,  bo  elucidated  dcduo- 
ItiTely,  by  affiliating  them  on  tho  truths  of  Nenro-physiology 
Iftnd  yEstho-phj-siology  set  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
We  will  next  pass  to  Objective  Psychology;  of  which  three 
isiona  may  conveniently   be    made.      In   the   first,   or 
knoml  Synthesis,  we  will   trace   throughout   the  animal 
ingdom,  the  progress  in  these  perpetual  adjustments   of 
al  inner  actions  to  special  outer  actions,  which  accom- 
« increasing  evolution  of  the  nervous  system — omitting, 
L  so  for  AS  may  be,  the  element  of  consciousness.     In  tlw 
1  wcond,  or  Spi-dal  Synthesis,  wo  will  consider  this  same 
progrees  more  closely,  with  the  view  of  delineating  »ad 
fbrmolftting  it  in  terms  th&t  imply  L-ooscioasness.     And  in 
tlw  third,  or  Physical  Synthesis,  an  endeavour  wiD  be  made 
to  show  bow,  by  an  oltimate  principle  of  nervons  action, 
this  progress  is  ex{dicable  as  pMit  of  Bntlotion  is  general. 

INmiing  then  to  SubjectiTe  Psrdiotogy,  the  natnree  of 
psotKBhr  modes  of  coBsdonsDess,  aa  ascertained  by  in- 
trospectnm,  will  first  bo  treated  osder  the  head  of  %>ecia] 
Analysis.  And  then,  under  the  bead  of  General  Analyw, 
we  wiU  cntvr  upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  telatioa 
batnm  Tlioagfat  and  Things. 

Two  maiitnig  divtsions  win  be  devoted,  the  ooo  to  a 

nnpamcMi  between  tibe  resuha  reached  in  the  |acoedii^ 

drri^oos,  with  a  nmr  of  showing^  their  congiiutr.  and  the 

D^MT  to  aanve  of  corollaries  cnostitatu^  Aat  special  part 

I  of  HoinaB  l^nrhology  od  which  Sociology  nnst  be  baaed. 
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PART   II. 


THE  IND^~,QNS  OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 
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OHAFTEB  L 

THE   SUBSTANCE   OF   MIND. 

§  58.  ,Tg  write  a_cliapter  for  tbe  purpose  of  showing  that 
nothing  is  known^.  or  can  be  known^  of^ihe  subject  which  the 
title  of  the  chapter  indicates^will  be  thought  strange.  Ti  is, 
however^  in  this  case  needed — ^needfol  because^  in  the  ab- 
sence of  explanation,  much  that  has  gone  before,  and  much 
that  will  come  hereafter,  maybe  misinterpreted;  and  needful 
also  because  we  have  to  distinguish  between  that  absolute 
ignorance  and  that  partial  kq^^lt^gft  which  may  be  asserted 
according  as  we  give  one  or  other  meaning  te  the  terms 
used. 

For  if  by  the  phrase  "  substance  of  Mind/'  is  to  be  under- 
stood Mind  as  qualitatiyely  differentiated  in  each  portion  that 
is  separable  by  introspection  but  seems  homogeneous  and  un- 
decomposable ;  then  we  do  know  something  about  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind,  and  may  eventually  know  more.  Assuming 
an  underlying  something,  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  see, 
and  in  the  rest  to  conceive,  how  these  multitudinous  modifi- 
cations of  it  arise.  But  if  the  phrase  is  taken  to  mean  the 
underlying  something  of  which  these  distinguishable  portions 
are  formed,  or  of  which  they  are  modifications ;  then  we 
know  nothii^  about  it,  and  never  can  know  anything  about 
it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  knowledge  is  beyond  ,  y*^ 
the  grasp  of  human  intelligence  as  it  now  exists  ^  for  no 
amount  of  that  which  we  call  intelligence,  however  tran* 
fccendent.  can  grasp  such  knowledge. 
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These  two  propositions  will  need  a  good  deal  of  elucida- 
tion. It  will  be  most  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  last 
of  them. 

§  59.  To  meet  all  imaginable  possibilities^  let  ns  set  out 
with  the  doctrine  of  Home^  that  impressions  and  ideas  are 
the  only  things  known  to  exist,  and  that  Mind  is  merely~a 
name  for  the  snm  of  them.  In  this  case,  the  expression  "  sub- 
stance  of  Mind''  can  hare  no  meaning,  unless  as  applied  ^^ 
to  each  or  any  impression  or  idea  individually.  Whence  it  i  ^ 
follows  that  liiere  are  as  many  differeut  substances  of  Mind 
as.  there  are  different  impressions  and  ideas  ;  and  this 
amounts  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  substance  of  Mind 
in  the  sense  implied ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  its  existence.  A  fortiori,  the  substance  of  Mind  cannot 
be  known. 

Contrariwise,  let  us  yield  to  the  necessity  of  regarding 
impressions  and  ideas  as  forms  or  modes  of  a  continually- 
existing  something.  Failing  in  every  eflfort  to  break  the 
series  of  impressions  and  ideas  in  two,  we  are  prevented 
from  thinking  of  them  as  separate  existences.  While  each 
particular  impression  or  idea  can  be  absent,  that  which 
holds  impressions  and  ideas  together  is  never  absent; 
and  its  unceasing  presence  necessitates,  or  indeed  con- 
stitutes, the  notion  of  continuous  existence  or  reality. 
Existence  means  nothing  more  than  persistence ;  and 
hence  in  Mind  that  which  persists  in  spite  of  all 
changes^  and  maintains  the  unity  of  the  aggregate  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  divide  it,  is  that  of  which 
existence  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  must  be  predicated — 
that  which  we  must  postulate  as  the  substance  of  Mind  in 
contradistinction  to  the  varying  forms  it  assumes.  But  if 
BO,  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  substance  of  Mind  is 
manifest.  By  the  definition,  it  is  that  which  under- 
goes the  modification  producing  a  state  of  Mind.  Con- 
sequently, if  every  state  of  Mind  is  some  modification 


of/ 
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this  snbstanoe  of  liGnd^  there  can  be  no  state  of  mind  in  4  ^^ 
wMcli  the  nnmodified  substance  of  Mind  is  present.  / 

Knowincc  implies  something  acted  nnon  and  somethinir 

to  glance  at  the  three  intelligible  propositions  which  can 
alone  be  framed  respecting  the  ultimate  character  of  cogni- 
tion. Suppose  the  thing  presented  in  consciousness  persists 
unchanged ;  then^  as  in  the  absence  of  change  there  is  no 
consciousness^  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Suppose  there  foU 
lows  something  which  has  no  determinate  relation  whatever  / 
to  its  antecedent ;  then^  the  change  being  wholly  indetermi- 
nate^ there  is  no  knowledge^  since  knowledge  is  the  esta- 
blishment in  thought  of  determinate  relations.  Suppose 
lastly,  that  the  succeeding  something  has  a  determinate 
relation  to  that  which  precedes  it ;  then  the  implication  is 
that  the  two  are  linked  (if  they  are  not,  any  other  thing  may  \/  ^ 
equally  well  follow) ;  and  to  think  of  a  special  thing  (exist- 
ing) as  linked  with  a  special  thing  (about  to  exist)  is  to 
think  of  the  second  as  having  a  speciality  resulting  firom  the 
co-operation  of  the  first  and  something  else.  So  that  be  the 
thing  contemplated  in  the  act  of  cognition  a  symbolized 
activity  existing  beyond  the  Mind,  or  be  it  a  past  state  of 
Mind  itself  that  which  contemplates  it  is  distinct  from  it. 
Hence  were  it  possible  for  the  substance  of  Mind  to  be  pre- 
sent in  any  state  of  Mind,  there  would  still  have  to  be 
answered  the  question — ^What  is  it  which  then  contemplates 
it  and  knows  it?  That  which  in  the  act  of  knowing  is  affected 
by  the  thing  known,  must  itself  be  the  substance  of  Mind. 
"Die  substance  of  Mind  escapes  into  some  new  form  in  recog- 
nizing some  form  under  which  it  has  just  existed.  Hence 
could  the  unmodified  substance  of  Mind  be  presented  in 
consciousness,  it  would  stQl  be  unknowable;  since,  until 
there  had  arisen  something  different  from  it,  the  elements  of 
a  cognition  would  not  exist ;  and  as  this  something  different 
would  necessarily  be  some  state  of  Mind,  we  should  have  the 
lubstance  of  Mind  known  in  a  state  of  Mind,  which  is  a  con- 
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tradictioa.  In  brief,  a  thing  cannot  at  the  Hamo  instant  be 
both  subject  and  object  of  thoaght ;  an<3  yet  the  enbatance 
of  Mind  mast  be  this  before  it  can  be  known. 

Again,  to  know  anything  is  to  distinguish  it  as  sncb 
or  such — to  class  it  as  of  this  or  that  order.  An  object 
ifl  said  to  be  but  little  known,  when  it  la  alien  to  ob- 
jects of  which  we  have  Itad  experience ;  and  it  ia  said 
to  be  well  known,  when  there  is  great  commnnity  of  attri- 
bates  between  it  and  objects  of  which  we  have  had  expe- 
rience. Hence,  by  implication,  an  object  is  completely  known 
when  this  recognized  commuuity  is  complete ;  and  completely 
nnknown  when  there  ia  no  recognized  commnnity  at  all. 
Manifestly,  then,  the  smallest  conceivable  degree  of  know- 
ledge implies  at  least  two  things  between  which  some  com- 
munity is  recognized.  But  if  so,  how  can  wo  know  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind  ?  To  know  the  substance  of  Mind  ia  to  be 
conscious  of  some  community  between  it  and  some  other 
substance.  If,  with  the  Idealist,  we  say  that  there  exists  no 
other  substance  j  then,  necessarily,  as  there  is  nothing  with 
which  the  substance  of  Mind  can  be  even  compared,  much  less 
aasiinUated,  it  remains  unknown.  While,  if  we  hold  with 
the  Bealist  that  Being  is  fundamentally  divisible  into  that 
which  is  present  to  us  as  Mind,  and  that  which,  lying  outside 
of  it,  is  not  Mind ;  then,  as  the  proposition  itself  asserts  a 
difference  and  not  a  likeness,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mind 
I  unclassable  and  therefore  unknowable. 


{  60.  From  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  substance  of 

Miud,  considered  as  the  something  of  which  all  particular 
states  of  Mind  are  modifications,  let  us  now  turn  to  tlmt  partial 
knowledge  of  these  particular  states,  as  qualitatively  cha- 
racterized, which  Ues  within  our  possible  grasp.  Although 
the  individual  sensationa  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal,  of 
which  consciousness  is  built  up,  appear  to  be  severally 
Eimple,  homogeneous,  unanaiyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  natures, 
yet  they  are  not  ao.     "" 


;  at  least  one  kind  of  feeliiu 
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which^  as  ordinarily  experienced^  seems  elementary,  that 
is  demonstrably  not  elementary.  And  after  resolving  it 
into  its  proximate  components,  we  can  scarcely  help  sus- 
pecting that  other  apparently-elementary  feelings  are  also 
compound,  and  may  have  proximate  components  like  those 
which  we  can  in  this  one  instance  identify. 

Musical  sound  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly- 
simple  feeling  which  is  clearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feel- 
ings. Well  known  experiments  prove  that  when  equal 
blows  or  taps  are  made  one  after  another  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is 
perceived  as  a  separate  noise ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  blows  foUow  one  another  exceeds  this,  the  noises 
are  no  longer  identified  in  separate  states  of  consciousness, 
and  there  arises  in  place  of  them  a  continuous  state  of 
consciousness,  called  a  tone.  On  further  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  blows,  the  tone  undergoes  the  change  of 
quaUty  distinguished  as  a  rise  in  pitch;  and  it  continues 
to  rise  in  pitch  as  the  blows  continue  to  increase  in  rapidity, 
uiitil  it  reaches  an  acuteness  beyond  which  it  is  no  longer 
appreciable  as  a  tone.  So  that  out  of  units  of  feeling  of  the 
same  kind,  many  feelings  distinguishable  from  one  another 
in  quality  result,  according  as  the  units  are  more  or  less  in- 
tegrated. This  is  not  alL  The  inquiries  of  Professor 
Helmholtz  have  shown  that  when,  along  with  one  series  of 
these  rapidly-recurring  noises,  there  is  generated  another 
series  in  which  the  noises  are  more  rapid  though  not 
BO  loud,  the  effect  is  a  change  in  that  quality  of  the 
tone  known  as  its  timbre.  As  v€urious  musical  instruments 
show  us,  tones  which  are  alike  in  pitch  and  strength  are 
distinguishable  by  their  harshness  or  sweetness,  their  ring- 
ing or  thoir  liquid  characters ;  and  all  their  specific  pecu- 
liarities are  proved  to  arise  from  the  combination  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  more,  supplementary  series  of  recurrent  noises 
with  the  chief  series  of  recurrent  noises.  So  that  while  the 
nnlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as  differences  of  pitch  in  tones, 
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ore  doe  to  differences  of  intcgratioii  among  the  recoiTent 
noises  of  one  sorioa,  the  un likenesses  of  feeling  known  aa 

IdiBcrencea  of  timbre,  are  due  to  the  giniultaneous  integration 
L  with  this  aeries  of  otlier  series  having  other  degrees  of  into- 
I  gfation.  And  thus  an  enormous  number  ot  qualiUktiyely- 
Ik^  coatroated  kinds  of  consciouaneas  that  eoem  severally  ele- 
**]  TOontBiy,  prova  to  be  composed  of  one  simple  kind  of  con- 
*/  Heioasnoss,  combined  and  re-combined  with  itaolf  in  multi- 


tudinoQS  ways. 


■ 


^Can  we  atop  short  hero  ?  If  the  different  sensationa 
nown  as  sounds  are  built  out  of  a  common  unit,  ia  it  not 
to  be  rationally  inferred  that  so  likewise  are  tlie  different 
sensations  known  as  tastes,  and  the  different  sensations 
known  as  odours,  and  the  different  sensations  known  aa 
colours  T  Nay,  shall  wo  not  rt^rd  it  as  probable  that  there 
is  a  onit  common  to  all  these  strongly-contrasted  classes  of 
aenaationS  T  If  tbo  unlikenessos  among  the  sensations  of 
each  class  may  bo  due  to  onlikenessce  among  the  modes  of 
aggregation  of  a  unit  of  consciousness  common  to  them 
all ;  so,  too,  may  the  much  greater  uiilikenessca  between  the 
seniiations  of  each  class  and  those  of  other  classes.  There 
may  bo  a  single  primordial  element  of  consciousness,  and 
the  coontleas  kinds  of  consciousness  may  be  produced  by 
the  oompounding  of  this  element  with  itself  and  the  re- 
componnding  of  its  compounds  with  ono  another  in  higher 
and  higher  degrees :  so  producing  increased  multiplicity, 
variety,  and  complexity. 

Have  we  any  clue  to  this  primordial  element  ?  I  think 
)  have.  That  simple  mental  impression  which  prores 
to  be  the  unit  of  composition  of  Fhe  sensallbnTof  inosicol 
tone,  is  allied  to  certain  other  simple  ment.il  impressions 
differently  originated.  The  subjective  effect  produced  by 
B~crack  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration,  is  littlo 
else  than  a  nervous  shock.  Though  we  distinguish  such  a 
nervous  shock  aa  belonging  to  what  wo  call  sounds,  yot  it 
does  not  differ  vsry  much  from  nenrons  shocks  ol 
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kincLs.  An  electric  discharge  sent  throiigli  the  hodjj 
causes  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  sadden  loud  report 
causes.  A  strong  unexpected  impression  made  through  the 
eyes,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  similarly  gives  rise  to  a 
start  or  shock;  and  though  the  feeling  so  named  seems, 
like  the  electric  shock,  to  have  the  body  at  large  for  its 
seat,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  correlatiye 
rather  of  the  efferent  than  of  the  afferent  disturbance,  yet 
on  remembering  the  mental  change  that  results  from  the 
instantaneous  transit  of  nn  object  across  the  field  of  vision, 
I  thii)k  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  feeling  accompanying 
the  efferent  disturbance  is  itself  reduced  very  nearly  to  the 
same  form.  The  state  of  consciousness  so  generated  ia, 
in  fact,  comparable  in  quality  to  the  initial  state  of  con« 
sciousness  caused  by  a  blow  (distinguishing  it  from  the  pain 
or  other  feeling  that  commences  thq  instant  after) ;  which 
state  of  consciousness  caused  by  a  blow,  may  be  taken  as 
the  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous  shock.  [The 
fact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  up  by  different 
stimuli  through  different  sets  of  nerves,  cause  feelings 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  quality,  will  not  appear  strange 
when  we  recollect  that  distinguishableness  of  feeling  implies 
appreciable  duration ;  and  that  when  the  diiration  is  greatly 
abridged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  some  mental 
change  has  occurred  and  ceased.  To  have  a  sensation  of 
redness,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscious 
of  a  taste  as  sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  considerable  con- 
tinuity of  state.  If  the  state  does  not  last  long  enough  to 
admit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it  cannot  be  classed  as  of 
this  or  that  kind ;  and  becomes  a  momentary  modification 
very  similar  to  momentaiy  modifications  otherwise  caused.  , 

It  is  possible,  then — ^mav  we  not  even  say  probable — ^that  i    ^ 
something  of  the  same  order  as  that  '^h?^^  ^^  ^°^^  '^  nomroiia      . 
lihock  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  conscioiiffne?^ ;  ft"d  that  a.!!  thft       ^ 
unliken^§S6s  among  our  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes 
of  integration  of  this   ultimate  unit.     I   say  of  the  aauift 
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order,   because    tbere    are   disi 


■nd  the  pri 
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rieryoTia  anocks  tuai  are  differently  c 
tivo  nervous  shock  probably  differs  somewhat  from  each  of 
them.  And  l^y  of  the  eamo  order  for  the  further  reason, 
that  while  wo  may  ascribe  to  them  a  general  likeness  in 
miture  we  mast  suppose  a  great  nnlikencss  in  degree. 
The  nervous  shocks  recognized  as  snch,  are  violent — must 
be  violeDt  before  they  can  bo  perceived  amid  the  pro- 
cession of  multitudinous  vivid  feelings  suddenly  interrupted 
by  them.  But  the  rapidly-recurring  nervous  shocks  of 
which  the  different  forms  of  feeling  consist,  we  must  aasnmo 
to  be  of  comparatively  moderate,  or  even  of  very  slight, 
intensity.  Were  our  various  sensations  and  emotions  com- 
posed of  rapidly-recurring  shocks  as  strong  as  those  ordi- 
narily called  shocks,  they  would  be  unbearable :  indeed  life 
would  cease  at  once.  We  must  think  of  them  rather  as 
successive  faint  pulses  of  subjective  change,  each  having 
the  same  quality  as  the  strong  pulse  of  subjective  change 
distinguished  as  a  nervous  shock. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see,  if  he  has  not  already  seen, 
the  complete  congruity  between  this  view  and  the  known 
character  of  nerve-action.  As  pointed  out  in  ^  33,  experi- 
ments show  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  is  intermittent 
— consists  of  waves  which  follow  one  another  from  the  place 
where  the  disturbance  arises  to  the  place  where  its  effect  is 
felt.  The  external  stimulus  in  no  case  acts  continaously  on 
the  sentient  centre,  but  sends  to  it  a  series  of  pulses  of 
molecular  motion.  Hence,  in  concluding  that  the  subjective 
etfect  or  feeling,  is  composed  of  rapidly-recurring  mental 
shocks,  we  eimply  conclude  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
objective  cause — the  rapidly-recnrring  shocks  of  moleculnr 
cbange.  Our  typical  case  of  musical  sound  well  exliil>it3 
the  agri*emcnt.  We  have  a  single  aerial  wave,  a  single 
movement  of  the  dram  of  the  ear,  a  single  impact  on  the 
expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  a  single  wave  propagated 
to  the  ttuditory  centre,  and  a  single  shock  of  feeling  kno« 
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as  a  crack  or  a  report ;  and  then,  wlicn  there  is  externally 
generated  a  succession  of  snch  aerial  waves,  eacli  working 
its  individual  physical  eflTect  on  the  auditory  structures,  and 
its  individual  psychical  effect  as  a  kind  of  shock,  we  see 
that  if  the  recurrent  physical  effects  exceed  a  certain  speed, 
the  recurrent  psychical  effects  are  consolidated  into  a  sensa- 
tion  of  tone.  So  that  here  the  nerve  pulses  and  the  pulses 
of  feeling  clearly  answer  to  one  another;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  they  do  so  throughout.* 

We  must  not  omit  a  further  indirect  evidence  equally 
onlooked  for  and  striking.  A  conceivable  solution  is  af- 
forded by  this  hypothesis  of  two  problems  which,  in  its 
absence,  seem  entirely  insoluble.     How  is  it  possible  for 

*  Though  in  the  oases  of  the  other  sensations,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  disturbances  propagated  through  the  afferent  and  centripetal  nerves  are 
intermittent,  yet  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  trace  the  genesis  of  the  suc- 
cessive waves.  A  tolerably  good  clue  to  their  mode  of  genesis,  is,  however, 
furnished  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  retina.  Possibly  it  will  be  antici- 
pated that  I  am  about  to  assign  the  rapidly-recurring  pulses  of  the  etherial 
medium,  as  the  causes  of  pulses  recurring  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  optio 
nerves  ;  but  I  am  farirom  intending  to  do  this.  Neither  the  velocities  of 
the  nerve-waves,  nor  the  intervals  between  the  nerve- waves,  would  yield 
the  least  countenance  to  such  an  interpretation ;  even  were  it  reconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  physios.  Undulating  molecules  of  ether  acting  on 
the  immeasurably-heavier  undulating  molecules  of  matter,  can  work  ap- 
preciable  changes  in  them  only  by  accumulation  of  minute  effects.  If 
certain  etherial  undulations  correspond  in  rate  with  the  undulations  of  some 
molecule  of  matter  united  with  others  into  a  compound  ;  then  this  molecule 
may,  by  a  long  succession  of  etheria}  impacts,  have  its  oscillations  so  in- 
creased in  their  sweep  as  to  cause  detachment  of  it,  and  consequent  de- 
composition of  the  compound  molecule  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  13).  But 
for  the  effects  of  etheriiJ  impacts  to  be  thus  accumulated,  time  is  required  ; 
and  appreciable  time  is  experimentally  shown  to  be  taken  by  the  decom- 
positions which  light  effects.  Hence,  then,  a  ray  of  light  faUing  on  one  of 
the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina,  may  be  supposed  to  decompose  now  one 
unstable  molecule  and  now  another,  at  intervals  very  long  as  compared  wibh 
those  of  the  etherial  undulations,  though  very  short  as  estimated  by  cur 
measures  ;  and  the  decomposition  of  each  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  send 
along  a  connected  nerve- fibre,  the  wave  of  molecular  change  which,  under 
its  subjective  aspect  as  a  nervous  shook,  beo«.mes  the  unit  of  composition  ol 
the  sensation  called  light 
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foelmga  so  different  la  quality  aa  those  of  heat,  of  taste,  of 
coloar,  of  tone,  &o.,  to  arise  in  uprvoos  ceatres  closely  allied 
to  one  aaother  in  composition  and  atracture  ?  And  how,  in 
the  coarge  of  evolution,  can  there  have  been  gmtlually 
differentiated  these  widely-anlike  orders,  and  genera,  iind 
species,  of  feeliuga  ?  Possible  answers  are  at  ouce  supplie  J 
if  we  assumo  that  diverse  foelinga  are  produced  by  diverse 
modes,  and  degrees,  and  comploxities,  of  integration  of  the 
alleged  ultimate  uiiit  of  couscioustiess.  If  each  wave  of 
molecular  motion  brought  by  a  nerve-fibre  to  a  nerve- 
centre,  has  for  its  correlative  a  shock  or  pulse  of  feeling; 
then  we  can  comprehend  how  distinguishable  differences 
of  feeling  may  arise  from  differences  in  the  rates  of  recur- 
rence of  the  waves,  and  we  can  frame  a  general  idea  of  the 
way  in  which,  by  the  arrival  through  other  fibres,  of  waves 
recurring  at  other  rates,  compound  waves  of  molecular 
motion  may  bo  formed,  and  give  rise  to  units  of  compound 
feelings :  which  process  of  compounding  of  waves  and  pro- 
duction of  correspondingly- compounded  feelings,  we  may 
imagine  to  be  carried  on  without  limit,  and  to  produce  any 
amount  of  heterogeneity  of  feelings.  After  recognizing  this 
possibility,  the  visible  likenesses  of  nervous  centres  that  aiv 
the  seats  of  different  feelings,  cease  to  be  mysterious  ;  since 
the  Btructurea  of  these  nervous  centres  need  differ  only  as 
much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  different  combinations 
of  the  waves  of  molecular  motion.  Similarly,  there  dis- 
appears the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  multitu- 
dinous diverse  forms  of  feeling  have  been  evolved  from  a 
primitive  simple  sensibility;  since  complications  of  the 
molecular  motions,  and  concomitant  feelings,  must  have 
gone  on  pari  pag»tt  with  correlative  complications  of  mtuule 
Btmctures,  organized  little  by  little. 


^  61.  The  nature  of  Mind  as  thos  conceived,  will  be 
elucidated  by  comparing  it  with  the  nature  of  Matter; 
and  the  fact  that  a  paralleliSiu  exists  between  th^~ 
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ehemistfl  baye  established  respecting  Matter  and  that  which 
we  here  suppose  respecting  Mind^  will  help  to  justify  the 
conception. 

Multitudinous  substances  that  seem  to  be  homogeneous 
and  simple^  prove  to  be  really  heterogeneous  and  com- 
pound; and  many  that  appear  wholly  unrelated  are  shown 
by  analysis  tq  be  near  akdn.  Here  is  a  group  of  them  quite 
different  in  their  apparent  characters^  which  haye  an  essen- 
tial component  in  common.  Here  is  another  group  simi- 
larly held  together  by  the  universal  presence  of  some  other 
component.  And  then  these  seemingly-different  substances 
each  characterizing  a  different  group^  turn  out  them- 
selves to  contain  an  element  common  to  the  two.  For 
instance^  there  is  a  large  class  of  salts  formed  by  sulphuric 
acid;  another  large  class  formed  by  nitric  acid;  another 
by  acetic  acid ;  and  so  on.  And  these  acids^  along  with 
many  others,  are  all  discovered  to  have  oxygen  for  their 
active  constituent.  Moreover,  there   is  reason 

to  suspect  that  the  so-called  simple  substances  are  them- 
selves compound;  and  that  there  is  but  one  ultimate  form 
of  Matter,  out  of  which  the  successively-more  complex 
forms  of  Matter  are  built  up.  By  the  different  grouping 
of  units,  and  by  the  combination  of  the  unlike  groups 
each  with  its  own  kind  and  each  with  other  kinds,  it  is 
supposed  that  there  have  been  produced  the  kinds  of  matter 
we  call  elementary ;  just  as,  by  further  compositions  simi- 
larly  carried  on,  these  produce  further  varieties  and  com* 
plexities.  And  this  supposition  the  phenomena  of  allo- 
tropism  go  far  to  justify,  by  showing  us  that  the  same  mass 
of  molecules  assumes  quite  different  properties  when  the 
mode  of  aggregation  is  changed. 

If,  then,  we  see  that  by  unlike  arrangements  of  like  ivuts, 
all  the  forms  of  Matter,  apparently  so  diverse  in  nature^ 
may  be  produced — if,  even  without  assuming  that  the  so- 
called  elements  are  compound,  we  remember  how  from  a  few 
9f  these  there  may  arise  by  transformation  and  by  combina* 
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tion  numcroas  eeemiogly-aiiuple  subatancoB,  strongly  con- 
trriist«tl  wilh  thoir  constitaeuts  and  witli  one  another;  wo 
shall  the  better  concoivo  the  possibility  that  the  multi- 
tadinous  forma  of  Mind  knomi  aa  different  feclingB,  may  be 
composed  of  simpler  units  of  fccUng,  and  oven  of  units 
fundamentally  of  one  kind.  We  shall  perceiTO  that  such 
boraogeneoua  onits  of  fooUng  may,  by  integration  in  diverse 
ways,  givo  origin  to  different  though  relatively-simple  feel- 
ings; by  combination  of  which  with  one  another  more  com- 
plex and  more  anlike  feelings  may  arise ;  and  so  oa  con- 
tinuonsty. 

Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  added  that  aomothing  beyond 
analogy  may  perhaps  esiet  between  the  methods  of  material 
and  mental  evolution.  WTien  we  recall  the  fact  that  mole- 
cules are  never  at  rest,  and  that  by  carrying  their  individual 
rhythmical  motions  into  the  compound  molecules  formed  of 
them,  they  produce  compound  rhythms — when  wo  recollect 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  molecules  of  nervous  matter, 
and  imagine  how  various  and  involved  must  be  the  rhythms 
of  which  they  are  the  seats — when,  farther,  we  infer  the  count- 
less modifioatious  of  rhythms  tliat  must  under  such  conditions 
become  possible ;  we  shall  dimly  see  a  fitness  of  molei 
stracture  for  originating,  and  being  affected  by,  the  dir< 
sities  and  complications  of  molecular  pokes  above  described: 
We  shall  suspect  that  there  may  bo  here  a  further  corre- 
spondence between  a  known  cause  of  physical  heterogeneity 
and  the  supposed  cause  of  psychical  heterogeneity. 

§  G2.  While  reading  the  laat  two  sections,  some  will 
perhaps  have  thought  that  they  stand  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  section  preceding  ihcm.  After  alleging  that 
the  substance  of  Mind  cannot  be  known,  an  attempt  is 
forthwith  made  to  show  that  Mind  is,  certainly  in  some 
cases  and  probably  in  all,  resolvable  into  nervous  shocks; 
and  that  these  nervous  shocks  answer  to  the  waves  of 
molecular  motion   that  traverse  nerves  and  nervc-centr 
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Thus  not  only  is  the  snbstance  of  Mind  supposed  to  be 
knowable  as   having  this   universal   character^    but    it  is 
closely   assimilated    to,    if   not    identified   with,    nervous     \/^ 
change. 

The  alarm  is  groundless  however.     The  foregoing  reason- 
ing brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  final  question. 
Even  could  we  succeed  in  proving  that  Mind  consists  of 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  of  the  nature  specified,  we 
should  be  unable  to  say  what  Mind  is ;  just  as  we  should 
be  unable  to  say  what  Matter  is,  could  we  succeed  in  de- 
composing it  into  those  ultimate  homogeneous  units  of 
which  it  is  not  improbably  composed.   In  the  one  case,  as  in    ^ 
the  other,  the  ultimate  unit  must  remain,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed at  the  outset,  absolutely  unknown.     The  reduction  of 
all  the  more  complex  forms  to  the  simplest  form,  leaves  us 
with  nothing  but  this   simplest  form  as  the  term  out  of 
which  to  frame  thought;    and  thought  cannot  be  framed 
out  of  one  term  only.     Representation  and  re-represcntation 
of  this  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness  in  terms  of  itself, 
leaves  us  at  last  just  where  we  were  at  first.    And  repre- 
sentation, of  it  in  any  other  terms  involves  a  contradiction. 
For  to  think  of  it  as  having  some  assigned  nature,  is  to 
think  of  it  in  some  other  mode  of  consciousness ;  in  which 
case  such  other  mode  of  consciousness  cannot  have  this  unit 
of  consciousness  for  its  component,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

When  the  two  modes  of  Being  which  wo  distinguish  as 
Subject  and  Object,  have  been  severally  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  any  further  comprehension  must  be  an  assimila- 
tion of  these  lowest  terms  to  one  another ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  negatived  by  the  very  distinction  of  Sub- 
I'ect  and  Object,  which  is  itself  the  consciousness  of  a  difier- 
ence  transcending  all  other  differences.  So  far  from  helping 
OS  to  think  of  them  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to 
render  more  manifest  the  impossibility  of  finding  for  them  a 
common  concept — a  thou&rht  under  which  they  can  be  united* 


IAS  v^T.  m 

Lot  it  bo  gmiitod  that  all  cxiitenco  distingutahed  tm  ob- 
J'votivOj  may  bo  rcKolvcd  into  Uie  existcncQ  of  onits  of  one 
kintl.  tuA  it  bo  (^^iitcJ  tliivt  every  ept-cies  of  objective 
nntivily,  iiiuy  bo  uuilerHtood  aH  ilue  to  ttie  rby  tbmical  motions 
of  Buch  ultimato  unitM;  and  that  among  tbo  objective  ac- 
tivitii!*  ■<)  timlonitiood,  oro  tlio  wtvvOB  of  molecnJar  motion 
priiijriffut<-<l  Uinni^h  nerven  anil  iterve-centres.  And  let  in 
t'urtlior  bo  p^niiitwl  that  all  oxistenco  distinguiahed  as  eub- 
jitolJTi),  it  reHoIvublu  into  miita  of  coneciousncsB  similar  in 
tintiirci  to  tlioMti  wliieh  wo  Iciiow  an  iiorvuus  fibocks  ;  eacli  of 
which  ia  tho  corrolativo  of  a  rbytlimical  motion  of  a  material 
unit,  or  ^rotip  of  such  imitM.  Can  we  then  tbink  of  the  Bub- 
jiidlivu  niid  (ibji'Clive  aotivitioB  aa  the  same  f  Can  the  oscil- 
hiliou  of  A  moleciilo  bo  rrprcBonted  in  consciousDCBs  side  by 

I  tidu  with  a  nerrons  shook,  and  tbe  two  be  rcco^ised  as 
ouo  f  No  clTurt  enables  hb  to  a«!tiiniliite  them.  That  a  unit 
of  feuling  liaa  uotbhig  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion,  be- 

I  pomoa  moro  than  over  manifest  when  wo  bring  tho  two  into 

I  jujttA|K>«itiou,  And  tho  immediate  verdict  of  consciousness 
thiw  giTon,  might  b»  analytically  jastilii-d  were  this  a  fit 
pluro  for  th«»  neolful  uiatysts.  For  it  might  bo  sbown  that 
the  coutvplion  of  mi  OHtullaling  molccnlo  ia  baUt  out  of  many 

I  unita  of  A-i'ling;  and  that  to  identify  it  with  a  nervous  shock 
wo«td  be  to  idi'Utify  a  whole  oongories  of  anils  with  a  sh 


}  <t3.  Her9,ind*>«>d,  we  arrive  at  the  barrier  which  needs  to 

bt*  per|K-lnally  poiotud  tMt ;  alike  to  those  who  eeek  male- 
I   rialiatio  ox]ilauatioi»  of  ucatxl  phcnomeaa,  and  to  thos«  wlio 

««  alanaeil  ket  stKJl  «q>bsation3  may  be  Ibaad.   -Tlie  ~ 
I  vJMs  piove  by  tbeur  few,  ahnoet  tt  modi  as  the  Bist  prove 

tlMMT  tw>iMS  ihM  Ikey  beliov*  UiDd  ma/  possibly  be 
|j|Wol«d  ia  iMius  of  Uattar  t  vhcnws  maay  whom  th^y  ritn- 
f  pvcWe  M  tnalrmbste,  are  profound^  connoLvd  that  there 

il  m4   llw  r»uK>U'«t  poosibility  of  so  aUcrprptiQg  them. 

Pur  tkoee  «kok  *ot  dctctKd  bgr  fiv^oae  cotujnsioii^  kvr 
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pushed  their  analyses  to  the  uttermost,  see  very  dei^y 
that  the  concept  we  form  to  ourselves  of  Matter,  is  but  the  ( 
symbol  of  some  form  of  Power  absolutely  and  for  ever  un- 
known  to  us ;  and  a  symbol  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
like  the  reality  without  involving  ourselves  in  contradictions 
{First  Principles,  §  16).  They  also  see  that  the  representa- 
tion of  all  objective  activities  in  terms  of  Motion,  is  but  a  re- 
presentation of  them  and  not  a  knowledge  of  them ;  and 
that  we  are  immediately  brought  to  alternative  absurdities 
if  we  assume  the  Pgwer  manifested  to  us  as  Motion,  to  be 
in  itself  that  which  we  conceive  as  Motion  {First  Priti^ 
ciples,  §  1 7).  When  with  these  conclusions  that  Matter  and 
Motion  as  we  think  them  are  but  symbolic  of  unknowable 
forms  of  existence,  we  join  the  conclusion  lately  reached  that 
Mind  also  is  unknowable,  and  that  the  simplest  form  under 
which  we  can  think  of  its  substance  is  but  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing that  can  never  be  rendered  into  thought ;  we  see  that 
the  whole  question  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  the  question 
whether  these  symbols  should  be  expressed  in  terms  uf  those 
or  those  in  terms  of  these — a  question  scarcely  worth  de- 
ciding ;  since  either  answer  leaves  us  as  completely  outside 
of  the  reality  as  we  were  at  first. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for  all, 
that  were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of 
translating  mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena,  or 
of  translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena, 
the  latter  alternative  would  seem  the  more~accepIabIe"of  the 
two.  Mind,  as  known  to  the  possessor  of  it,  is  a  circum- 
scribed aggregate  of  activities ;  and  the  cohesion  of  these  ac- 
tivities,  one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate,  com- 
pels  the  postulaiion  of  a  something  of  which  they  are  the 
activities.  But  the  same  experiences  which  make  him 
aware  of  this  coherent  aggregate  of  mental  activities, 
simultaneously  make  him  aware  of  activities  that  are  not 
included  in  it— outlying  activities  which  become  known  by 
their  effects  on  this  aggregate,  but  which  are  experimentally 
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.  provnd  to  ha  not  crthi-ri^nt  with  it,  and  to  bo  eohprent  * 
I  one  wiothcr  {First  J'rindplei,  $§  -13,  44).    As,  by  the  del 
I  tiitinn  of  t.liOTi,  thno  cxU-mal  activities  cannot  be  brought 
I  within  tho  nf^ffn'ffdte  of  (u^tiritioB  distinguished  as  those  of 
I  Winil,  tlipy  mimt  for  bvit  rewmin  to  him  nothing  more  than 
\  uTikndwii  corroUtives  of  their  oETects  on  this  aggregatej 
»nd  can  bo  thought  of  only  in  terms  furnished  by  this  a^gi 
ffiito.    lionco,  if  ho  n'gftnle  hia  conceptions  of  these  activitii 
lyjiiff  boyoiid  Mind,  m  oonntituting  knowledge  of  them,  he  i*  ^ 
di'luding  himHolf :  lie  in  but  rpproaenting  thesoactivitiea  in 
tcnna  (if  Mind,  and  can  nPVer  do  otlierwise.     Eventually  ho 
it  obligf'd  to  admit  that  his  ideas  of  Matter  and  Motion^r 
norclj  syirilrulio  of  uiikiniwnli]i<  reiditiea,  are  complex  state 
of  conHeiouHnoMS  built  out  of  uuita  of  fi;cling.     But  if,  t 
I  ftdmitliiig  thiR,  ho  pt.ri'itit!*  in  luikiiig  whether  units  of  foelia( 
re  of  the  numo  nature  an  the  uniia  of  force  distjngnisha( 
H  oztenial,  or  whether  Uio  units  of  force  distingnishod  ■ 
I  vxlontol  are  of  the  Riuno  nKturo  as  anils  of  feeling;   thei^ 
t ,  the  reply,  still  HubRtnntially  the  sftnio,  is  that  we  mny  go 
.  furttior  towniila    ooncoiving    onits  of  ortcmnl   force  to  bo 
1  (di'uticol  with  nnita  of  ffceling,  than  we  am  towards  con- 
I  expiring  unit«  of  feeling  to  bo  ideutieal  with  nnits  of  external 
I  forco.  Cleftrfy,  if  units  of  oxterunl  force  are  regarded  aa  abso- 
I'lutely  unknown  and  unknowable,  then  to  translate  units  oCj 
I  lfH>ling  into  thorn  is  to  tmuslnto  the  known  into  the  unknown 
r  whieh  is  absurd.     And  if  they  nro  what  they  are  supposed  b 
l»t»  l>y  Ihoso  who  idnitify  tln-m  with  their  symbols,  then  t 
difficulty  of  translating  units  of  rtH>ling  into  them  is  i 
tnountable :  '  if  Force  as  it  objectively  exists  is  absolut 
I  alien  io    nature   from   that   which    exists   subjectively   : 
I  F«ling,    thru  the    transformation  of  Force  into  Fcclin^l 
I  fa  anthinkable.     Either  way,  therefore,  it  fa  impossible  to 
I  iul«Tprct  itmer  existence  in  term*  of  outer  existence.     But 
I  if,   on  tho  other  hand,  units  of  Force  aa  ihey  exist  ob. 
F^tirely,  arv  essentially  th<i  siuna  in  natoiv  with  those  mani- 
}  fceted  aubjoctiTcIy  aa  ouia  of  Feeling;  tbca  •  ooac«TabI» 
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hjrpothesia  remains  open.  Every  element  of  tliat  aggregate 
of  activities  constituting  a  consciousness,  is  known  a*"  1). - 
longing  to  consciousness  only  by  its  cohesion  with  ..a 
rest.  Beyond  the  limits  of  this  coherent  aggregate  of 
activities,  exist  activities  quite  independent  of  it,  and 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  it.  We  may  imagine,  then, 
that  by  their  exclusion  from  the  circumscribed  activities  "^ 
constituting  consciousness,  these  outer  activities,  though  of 
the  same  intrinsic  nature,  become  antithetically  opposed  in 
aspect.  Being  disconnected  from  consciousness,  or  cut  oflf 
by  its  limits,  they  are  thereby  rendered  foreign  to  it.  Not 
being  incorporated  with  its  activities,  or  linked  with  these 
as  they  are  with  one  another,  consciousness  cannot,  as  it 
were,  run  through  them;  and  so  they  come  to  be  figured  as 
unconscious — are  symbolized  as  having  the  nature  called 
material  as  opposed  to  that  called  spiritual.  While,  however, 
it  thus  seems  an  imaginable  possibility  that  units  of  external 
Force  may  be  identical  in  nature  with  units  of  the  force 
known  as  Feeling,  yet  we  cannot  by  so  representing  them  get 
any  nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  external  Force.  For,  as 
already  shown,  supposing  all  forms  of  Mind  to  be  composed 
of  homogeneous  units  of  feeling  variously  aggregated,  the 
resolution  of  them  into  such  units  leaves  us  as  unable  as 
before  to  think  of  the  substance  of  Mind  as  it  exists  in  such 
units ;  and  thus,  even  could  we  really  figure  to  ourselves  all 
units  of  external  Force  as  being  essentially  like  units  of 
the  force  known  as  Feeling,  and  as  so  constituting  a  uni- 
versal sentiency,  wo  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  forming 
a  conception  of  that  which  is  universally  sentient.  '\v 

Hence  though  of  the  two  it  seems  easier  to  translate  sq»  ^  ^  ^ 
called  Matter  into  so-called  Spirit,  than  to  translate  so»  */ 
called  Spirit  into  so-called  Matter  j^which  latter  is,  indeed, 
wholly  impossible) ;  yet  no  translation  can  carry  us  beyond 
our  symbols.^  Such  vague  conceptions  as  loom  before  us 
are  illusions  conjured  up  by  the  wrong  connotations  of  our 
words.    The  expression  "  substance  of  Mind,"  if  we  use  it 
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In  any  other  way  tlian  as  the  x  of  our  equation^  ineyitably 
betrtiys  us  into  errors;  for  we  cannot  think  of  substance 
■ave  in  terms  that  imply  material  properties.  Our  only  » 
course  ii  constantly  to  recognize  our  symbols  as  symbols  v  ^ 
/  only ;  and  to  rest  content  with  that  duality  of  them  which 
pur  oonstitulidn  necessitates.  "The  Unknowable  as  mani- 
foHted  to  us  within  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  the  shape 
of  Fooling,  being  no  loss  inscrutable  than  The  Unknowable 
as  manifested  boyond  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  othei* 
•hi^pea,  we  approach  no  nearer  to  understanding  the  last 
V  by  renSering  it  into  t5e"fir8tr  The  condlitionecl  form  under 
which  Being  is  presented  in  the  Subject,  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  conditioned  form  under  which  Being  is  presented 
in  the  Objectj  be  the  Unoonditioned  Being  common  to 
the  two. 


CHAPTER  It 


THE   COMPOSITION    OF   MIND. 


§  64.  In  the  last  chapter  we  incidentally  encroached  on 
the  topic  to  which  this  chapter  is  to  be  devoted.  Certain 
apparently-simple  feelings  were  shown  to  be  compounded  of 
units  of  feeUng ;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  possibly,  if  not 
probably,  feehngs  of  other  classes  are  similarly  compounded. 
And  in  thus  treating  of  the  composition  of  feelings,  we,  by 
implication,  treated  of  the  composition  of  Mind,  of  which 
feelings  are  themselves  components. 

Here,  however,  leaving  speculations  about  the  ultimate 
composition  of  Mind,  we  pass  to  observations  on  its  proxi- 
mate composition.  Accepting  as  really  simple  those  con- 
stituents of  Mind  which  are  not  decomposable  by  introspec- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  what"  are  their  fundamental 
distinctive  characters,  and  what  are  the  essential  principles 
of  arrangement  among  them. 

&  65.  The  proximate  components  of  Mind  are  of  two 
Jjroadly-contrastod  kinds — Feelings  and  the  Relations 
_between  feelings^  Among  the  members  of  each  group  there 
exist  multitudinous  unlikenesses,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely strong ;  but  such  unlikenesses  are  small  compared 
with  those  which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  group 
from  members  of  the  other.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sider what  are  the  characters  which  all  Feelings  have  in 


common,  and  wliat  arc  the  ctaractera  which  all  Rclatioi 
between  feelings  have  i: 

Each  fcelinp.  aa  we  here  define  it,  ia  any  portion  of  con > 
less  which  occnpies  aplace  sufEcientlv  lar^e  tn  g-ive  it 
jicrceivaltle  individuality;  which  hoaits  individuality markod 
/  offfromadjaccnt  portions  of  conaciousnesff  by  qualitative  con- 
I  traata;  and  which,  whi?n  infcrospectively  contemplated, appears 
I  toJiiLhoraogencous.     These  are  the  essentials.     Obviously  if, 
I  tindur  introspection,  a  state  of  coDscionsnesB  is  decomposable 
L  into  nnlike  parts  that  oxi«t  either  simiiltaneoualy  or  eucces- 
I  fiively,  it  is  not  one  feeling  but  two  or  more.     Obviously  if 
it  is  indistinguishable  from   an   adjacent  portion  of  con- 
sdousueas,  it  forms  one  with  that  portion — is  not  an  ludi- I 
vidual  feeling  but  part  of  one.     And  obviously  if  it  does  J 
not  occupy  ic    consciousness   an  appreciable  area,  or  an 
oppreeiable  duration,  it  cannot  bti  known  as  a  feeling. 
A  mintion  betwetm  feelings  is,  on  the  contrm: 
I  teriacd  by  occupying  no  appreciable  part  of  cooi 
Tafeo^away   the  terms    it  nnitcs,  and  it    disapj 

nth    them ;    haying    no    indepcn_deat phicer— no    indivi- 

Idnallty  of  ita"^wn.      It  is  true   that,   under  an  ultimate 

lanalysia,  what  we  will  a  relation  proves  to  be  itself  n  kind 

I  of  fwling — the  momentary  feeling  accompanying  the  tran- 

L  from   one  conspicuons  feeling  to  an  adjacent  con- 

1  spicnoos  feeling.     And  it  is  tme  that,  notwithstanding  its 

n extreme  bre\'ity,  its  qualitative  character  is  appreciable;  for 

[  Irelationa  are  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  distinguishable  from 

lone  another  only  by  the  nnlikeneasca  of  the  feelings  which 

x^ompany  the   momentary    traoeitions.     Each  relational 

Ifeeling  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  nervous 

ihocks  which  we  suspect  to  bo  the  units  of  composition  of 

Teelings;  aad,tbougb  instantaneous,  it  is  known  as  of  greater 

or  less  strength  and  as  taking  place  with  greater  or  less 

&cibty.     But  the  contrast  between  these  rdational  feelings 

Hid  what  wc  ordinarily  call  feelings,  is  so  strong  that  we 

[  Itiiasl  class  them  apurt.     ITioir  extreme  brevity,  their  a 
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rariety,  and  their  dependence  on  the  terms  they  unite^ 
diffOTffltiate  them  in  an  onmistakeable  way.* 
"^^haps  it  will  be  well  to  recognize  more  fully  the  truth 
that  this  distinction  cannot  be  absolute.  Besides  admitting 
that^  as  an  element  of  consciousness^  a  relation  is  a  momen- 
tary feeling,  we  must  also  admit  that  just  as  a  relation  can 
have  no  existence  apart  from  the  feelings  which  form  its 
terms,  so  a  feeling  can  exist  only  by  relations  to  other  feel- 
ings which  limit  it  in  space  or  time  or  both.  Strictly 
speaking,  neither  a  feeling  nor  a  relation  is  an  independent 
element  of  consciousness :  there  is  throughout  a  dependence 
such  that  the  appreciable  areas  of  consciousness  occupied  by 
feelings,  can  no  more  possess  individualities  apart  from  the 
relations  which  link  them,  than  these  relations  can  possess 
individualities  apart  from  the  feelings  they  link.  The 
essential  distinction  between  the  two,  then,  appears  to  be 
that  whereas  a  relational  feeling  is  a  portion  of  con* 
Bciousness  inseparable  into  parts,  a  feeling  ordinarily  so- 
called,  is  a  portion  of  consciousness  that  admits  imaginary 
division  into  like  parts  which  are  related  to  one  another  in 
sequence  or  co-existence.  A  feeling  proper  is  either  made 
up  of  like  parts  that  occupy  time,  or  it  is  made  up  of  like 
parts  that  occupy  space,  or  both.  In  any  case,  a  feeling 
proper  is  an  aggregate  of  related  like  parts,  while  a  rela- 
tional feeling  is  undecomposable.  And  this  is  exactly  the 
contrast  between  the  two  which  must  result  if,  as  we  have 
inferred,  feelings  are  composed  of  units  of  feeling,  or  shocks, 

§  66  Simple  feelings  as  above   defined,  are  of  various 
kinds.     To  say  anything  here   about  the  classification  of 

*  It  will  perhaps  bo  objected  that  some  relations,  as  those  between  things 
which  are  distant  in  Space  or  in  Time,  occupy  distinguishable  portions  of 
consciousness.  These,  however,  are  not  the  simple  relations  between 
adjacent  feelings  which  we  are  here  dealing  with.  They  are  relations  that 
bridge  over  great  numbers  of  intervening  feeUngs  and  relations ;  and  oome 
into  existence  only  by  quick  transitions  through  these  intervening  states^ 
•uding  iu  the  consolidation  of  them. 
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tlictm,  involves  some  forestaJIiag  of  b  fatore  chapter.     Thiii 
I  breach  of  order,  however,  ia  unavoidable ;  for  untQ  certain 
I  provisional  groupings  have  been  made,  further  exposition  ira 
I  Boarcely  practicoble. 

Lunitiiig  our  attention  to  soemingly-homogeneoas  feelipgi 
ipcedj  thej  may  bo  dividL-d  into  tn 
/feelinga  which  are  centrally  initiated  and  the  fetlingfrwhid 
7  are  penplieralll^nraHecF^c- motions  and  sensatioiij.     Thee 

ive  widely  nnl  1 1:0  eharactora.  Towards  the  close  of  this" 
[  volume  evidence  will  be  found  that  while  the  sensations  are 
I  relatively  simple,  the  eraotionsj  though  seeming  to  be  sim- 
I  pic  are  extremely  compound;  and  that  a  marked  contrast 
I  of  character  between  them  hence  results.  Bat  without 
I  referring  to  any  essentiitl  niilikcness  of  composition,  we  shall 
I  shortly  see  that  between  the  centrally-initiated  feelinga  and 
I  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings,  fandamental  distinctiona 
I  nmy  bo  established  by  introspective  comparison. 

A  subdivision  has  to  be  made.     The  peripherally -initiated 

I  feelings,  or  sensations,  may  be  grouped  into  those  which, 

caused  by  distui'bances  at  the  ends  of  nerves  distributed  on 

the  outer  stu-faco,  are   taken  to  imply  outer  agencies,  and 

those  wliich,  caused  by  disturbances  at  the  ends  of  nerves 

distributed  within  the  body,  are  not  taken  to  imply  outer 

L agencies;    which  last,  though  not  peripherally  initiated  in 

E  the  ordinary  sense,  are  so  in  the  physiological  sense.   But  aa 

r  between  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  its  interior,  there  are 

all  gradittions  of  depth,  it  results  that  this  distinction  la  a  , 

broadly  marked  one,- rather  than  a  sharply  marked  one.    We  i 

Bhall,  however,  find  that  certain  differential  characters  amung 

L  the  sensations  accompany  this  difference  of  distribution  of 

■  4he  nor%'ea  in  which  they  arise;  and  that  they  are  decided 

I  in  proportion  to  the  relative  superficiality  or  ccntrality  of 

these  nerves. 

In  contrast  with  this  class  of  primary  or  real   feelings, 
thus  divided  and  subdivided,  has  to  be  set  the  com] 
tury  class  of  secondary  or  ideal  feelings,  stmilarly 


mplemen-  ^^1 
ly  divideA^^H 
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and  subdivided.  Speaking  generally^  the  two  classes  diiSei 
greatly  in  intensity.  While  the  primary  or  originally-pro- 
duced feelings  are  relatively  vivid,  the  secondary  or  re- 
produced feelings  are  relatively  faint.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  vivid  feelings  are  taken  to  imply  objective  exciting 
agents  then  and  there  acting  on  the  periphery  of  the 
nervous  system ;  while  the  faint  feelings,  though  taken  to 
imply  objective  exciting  agents  which  thus  acted  at  a  past 
time,  are  not  taken  to  imply  their  present  action. 

yj'Pi  Rrft  tih"»  nliligPfl  fn  nsLynj  wif.li  Tin  u.  plnnm'finnfinTi  Tintinfi- 
on   structure    and   a    r^1a.ggifir*ft.finTi    hoAf^A    rm    fn^p.f.]>Ti        '^]g^ 


.   "^^tm   ^,     •        tiMMW    •     .^     ■- 


exterior  of  the  body  and  sensations  that  arise  in  its  interigci. 
respectively  refer  to  diflFerences  among  the  parts  in  action. 
Whereas  the  division  intp  vivid  QiLJealJfeelmg&.Aad^£Mi^    \ 
or  ideal  feelings^  cutting  acrosaiha-othfir.divisiajia  at.righfc,,, 
angles  as  we  may  say,  refers  to  difference  of  amount  in  tha^ 
ftctions  of  these  parts.     Xfee  first  classification  has,  injciwg 
unlikenesses  of  kind  among  the  feelings ;  and  the  second^  a_ 
marked  unlikeness  of  decree,  common  to  all  thejands« 

§  67.  From  the  classes  of  simple  feelings  we  pass  to  the 

J^  classes  of  simple  relations  between  feelings,  respecting  which 

% JLt      also,  something  must  be  said  before  we  can  proceed.     In 

jtr  ^     default  of  an  ultimate  analysis,  which  cannot  be  made  at 

present,  certain  brief  general  statements  must  suflBce. 

As  already  said,  the  requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tion is  the  existence  of  two  feelings  between  which  it  is 
the  link.  The  requisite  to  the  existence  of  two  feelings  is 
some  difference.  And  therefore  the  requisite  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  change — the  passage 
from  one  apparently-uniform  state  to  another  apparently- 
uniform  state,  implying  the  momentary  shock  produced  by 
the  commencement  of  a  new  state. 


I 
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It  followa  that  tho  degree  of  the  ctango  or  sliocfe,  ron- 
ctitntioff  in  otfacr  words  tbci  conacionsness  of  the  degree  of 
differerico  between  the  adjacent;  states,  ia  the  ultimate  bnsia 
of  the  distinctions  among  relationa.   Hence  tlie  fundamental 
diviaioD  of  them  into  relations  between  feelings  that  are 
equal,  or  those  of  likeness,  (which  however  must  bo  divided  . 
by  some  portion  of  oonsciousnesa  that  ia  nnliko  them),  an^l 
riilations  between  feolinga  that  are  nneqnal,  or  those  of  u 
likeneaa.    These  last  lall  into  what  we  may  distinguish  i 
ri'latioaa  of  descondiDg  intensity  aud  relations  of  ascendinj 
intensity,  according  as  tho  transition  is  to  a  greater  or  to  a 
less  amoont  of  feeling.     Ami  they  are  further  distinguial 
able  into  relations  of  quantitative  unlikeness,  or  those  oocm 
ring  between  feelings  of  tho  same  nature   but  differenl 
in  degree,  and  relations  of  qualitative  niJikeneas,  or  thoa 
occurring  bt'tween  feelings  not  of  the  same  nature. 

Ilelations    thus    coutem plated  simply   as  changes, 
^oupod  according  to  the  degree  of  change  or  the  kind  « 
change,  severally  belong   to   ono  or  other   of   two   | 
categories  which  toko  no  account  of  the  terms  as  like  * 
unlike  in  nature  or  amount,  but  which  take  account  ou)y  a 
their  order  of  occurrence,  aa  either  simultanooua  or  sucoos 
BJve.    This  fundamental  division  of  relations  into  those  of  o 
existence  and  those  of  sequence)  is,  however,  itself  dependent^ 
on  the  preceding  division  into  relations  of  equality  between  J 
feelings   and  relations  of  inequality  between  them.     For 
relations  themselves  have  to  be  classed  as  of  like  or  unlike 
kinds  by  comparing  the  momentary  feelings  that  attend  the 
establishment  of  them,  and  observing  whether  these  are  like 
or  unlike ,  and,  as  wo  shall  hereafter  see,  tho  relations  of 
co-existence  and  sequence  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
only  by  a  process  of  this  kind. 

{  68.  liuviug  defined  simple  feelings   and  simple  rela> 
bioosj  and  having  proviaionally  classified  tho  loading  kinds 
■  of  each,  wo  may  now  go  on  to  cbserve  how  Mind  is  mat 
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np  of  these  elements^  and  how  different  portions  of  it  are 
characterized  by  different  modes  of  combination  of  them. 

Tracts  of  conscionsness  formed  of  feelings  that  are  cen- 
trally initiated^  are  widely  nnlike  tracts  of  conscionsness 
formed  of  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated ;  and  of  the 
tracts  of  consciousness  formed  of  peripherally-initiated  feel- 
ings, those  parts  occupied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  widely  unlike  those  parts 
occupied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body.  The  marked  unlikenesses  are  in  both  cases  due  to 
the  greater  or  smaller  proportions  of  the  relational  elements 
that  are  present.  Whereas  among  centrally-initiated  feel- 
ings, the  mutual  limitations,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive, are  vague  and  far  between;  and  whereas  among 
peripherally-initiated  feelings  caused  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, some  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  few  or  none 
definite  in  a  high  degree ;  feelings  caused  by  external  dis- 
turbances are  mostly  related  quite  clearly,  alike  by  co- 
existence and  sequence,  and  among  the  highest  of  them  the 
mutual  limitations  in  space  or  time  or  both,  are  extremely 
sharp.  These  broad  contrasts,  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  elements  of  feeling  are  compounded  with  the 
elements  of  relation,  cannot  be  understood,  and  their  import- 
ance perceived,  without  illustrations.  We  will  begin  with 
those  parts  of  Mind  distinguished  by  predominance  of  the 
relational  elements. 

Bemembering  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye  form  a  non* 
sentient  optical  apparatus  that  casts  images  on  the  retina, 
we  may  &irly  say  that  the  retina  is  brought  more 
directly  into  contact  with  the  external  agent  acting  on  it 
than  is  any  other  peripheral  expansion  of  the  nervous 
system.  And  it  is  in  the  tracts  of  consciousness  produced 
by  the  various  lights  reflected  from  objects  around  and 
concentrated  on  the  retina,  that  we  find  the  elements  of 
feeling  most  intimately  woven  up  with  the  elements  of 
relation*    The  multitudinous  states  of  consciousness  yielded 
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by  viaion,  are  above  all  otters  Bbarp  in  their  mutual  limi* 

tatious :    tho  differencca  that  occur  between  adjaccut  onea 

are  extremely  definite.     It  la  further  to  be  noted  that  the 

relational  element  is  here  dominant  under  both  of  its  i'unda- 

niental  forma.    Some  of  the  feelings  simultaneously  limit  one 

another  with  great  diatinctuessj  and  somo  of  them  with  equiil 

distinctness  successively  limit  one  another.  I'be 

feelings  caused  by  actions  on   the  general  surface  of  I  ho 

body  are  also  marked  off  clearly,  though  by  no  means  so 

I   clearly  as  thoso  which  arise  in  the  retina.     Sensations  of 

f  touch  initiated  ab  points  on  the  skin  very  near  one  another, 

form  part^  of  consciousness  that  are  separate  though  adj^ 

cent ;  and  theso  arc  distinguishable  not  only  as  co-existing  I 

in  close  proximity,  but  also  as  distinct  from  kindred  i 

tions    immediately  preceding   or    immediately    succeeding'! 

them.     Moreover  tho  definitencss  of  their  mutual  limits*.] 

lions,  in  space  if  not  in  time,  is  greatest  among  the  sent 

tions  of  touch  proceeding  from  parts  of  the  surface  whit^J 

have,  in  a  sense,  the  greatest  externality — the  parts  whicl 

like    the    tips    of  the    fingers  and  tho   tip   of  tho    tongnei'^ 

have  the   most   Ireqnent  and  varied  converse  with   outer 

objects.*  Next  in  tho  definit^ness  of  their  mutual 

limitations  come   tho  auditory  feelings.     Among  such   of 

these  aa   occur  together,   the   relations  are  marked  with 

I  imperfect  clearness.     Received   through  uncultivated  ears, 

I   only  a  few  simultaneous  sounds  are  vaguely  separable  in 

>  consciousness;   though    received  through    the   etirs   of   a 

I   musician,    many    such   sonnda    may   be    distinguished    and 

\  identified.      But    among   successive  sonnds   the  relational 

1  components  of  mind  are  conspicuous.     Differences  between 

'  tones  that  follow  one  another,  even  very  rapidly,  are  clearly 

*  The  tongue  u  ft  mqcll  mote  activo  tactual  organ  than  at  fiot  appcui. 

.  The  inecliinical  iropreoioas  it  reueivea  arc  not  limited  to  tboae  given  hy 
the  food  wbiuh  it  maDogee  duriog  nuutication ;  bat  at  other  timeB  it  ia 
perpetiutlly  ezplanngtbe  inner  (arfacea  of  the  teeth,  which  ore  to  it  Gutcrnal 

.  bodie*.  "■ 
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perceived.  But  the  demarcations  are  less  decided  than 
those  between  contrasted  sensations  in  the  field  of 
vision.  Passing  to  the  sensations  of  taste^  we 

Bee  that  these^  less  external  in  their  origin  (for  it  is  not  in 
the  tip  of  the  tongne^  bnt  over  its  hinder  part  and  the  back 
of  the  palate,  that  the  gnstatory  nerves  are  distributed),  are 
comparatively  indefinite  in  their  relations.  Such  distinc- 
tions as  may  be  perceived  between  tastes  that  co-exist  are 
comparatively  vague,  and  can  be  extended  to  but  two  or 
three.  Similarly,  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  successive 
tastes  are  far  less  sharp  than  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the 
visual  impressions  we  receive  at  every  glance ;  nor  can  suc- 
cessive tastes  be  distinguished  with  anything  like  the  same 
rapidity  as   successive  tones.  Even  more  unde- 

cided are  the  mutual  limitations  among  sensations  of 
smell,  which,  like  the  last,  originate  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  (for  the  nose  is  not  the  seat  of  smell : 
the  olfactory  chamber,  with  which  the  nostrils  communicate, 
is  seated  high  up  between  the  eyes).  Of  simultaneous 
smells  the  discrimination  is  very  vague ;  and  probably  not 
more  than  three  can  be  separately  identified.  Of 
smells  that  follow  one  another,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
begin  and  end  indefinitely,  and  that  they  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced in  rapid  succession. 

We  come  now  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  set 
up  by  mtemal  disturbances.  Among  these  the  most  super- 
ficial in  origin  and  most  relational  as  they  exist  in  con- 
sciousness, are  the  sensations  of  muscular  tension.  Though, 
except  when  making  vigorous  efibrts,  these  are  but  feeble ; 
though  such  as  are  present  together  mutually  limit  one 
another  in  a  very  vague  way ;  and  though  their  beginnings 
and  ends  are  so  blurred  that  a  series  of  them  is  but  indis- 
tinctly separable  into  parts ;  yet  they  are  juxtaposed  and 
contrasted  to  the  extent  implied  by  discriminations  and  recog- 
nitions of  them — discriminations  and  recognitions  so  partial, 
however,  as  frequently  to  require  indirect  verifications.     It 
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I  lliouU  bo  titldod  tlint  tlio  Fclationa  among  mascalar  feelings 

I  iro  Tarittblo  in  nljuinljuico  and  distinct ncas.     Thoy  aro  most 

I  eoimpictiouH  when  the  i'eclinga  come  from  mascies  tfaat  aro 

I  ainall,  and  in  porpotitul  action,  as  tboao  whicli  movo  the 

|-  oycs,  tho  fingfra,  and  the  vocal  organs ;  and  least  conspicuous 

when  the  feelings  como  from   muscles    that   are  large  or 

cuntmlly  soatod,  or  both,  as  those  of  the  legs  and  of  the 

trunk.  Passing  over  abnormal  feelings  of  pain  and 

diseomforb  duo  to  dittturk-iuccs  of  nerves  distributi^d  within 

I  tlie  limbs  and  body,  among  which  the  small  proportion  of 

I  tixQ  relational  olomout  is  manifest,  it  will  suffice  if  we  come 

l  Itt  ODco  to  the  fooHngs  originating  in  parts  that  are  remotest 

I  from  the  external  world,  and  which,  as  Icost  relational,  are 

I  most  diiitingiiished  from  tlioso  we  set  out  with.     Hanger  is 

I  axtrcmdy  vague  in  its  beginning  and  end.    Commencing  un. 

I  obtruaivel;  and  ceasing  gradually,  it  is  utterly  aolike  those 

f  fi>elinga  which,  cloaoly  contignoos  in  time,  make  one  another 

|<  distinct  by  mutnal  limitation.     Kotthcr   is  it  appreciably 

I  inHrki)d  out   by  co-existing  feolings :    its  position   among 

[  Biniultanoous  states  of  conscioasnesa  is  indotermiQatc.     And 

8  indefinitetioss  of  relation,  both  in  epace  and  time,  cha- 

toterites  otltor  visreral  feelings,  botli  normal  and  abnormaL 

Of  tbs  ceotroUy-initAtod  fet-Iings,  or  emotions,  mnch  the 

'  Muno  has  to  bo  said  as  of  the  last.     Their  beginnings  and 

■ndin^  is  time  wre  comparatin'ly  indefinite,  and  they  hnvo 

I  Ao  doflaite  locslixations  in  space.     That  ia  to  say,  they  are 

[:  not  limited  by  preceding  and  succeeding  states  of  consoiuos- 

I  aess  with  any  precision ;  and  no  identifiable  bonnds  are  pat 

[  to  thorn  by  states  of  consciousness  that  co-exist.   Her«,  then, 

F  Uw  relativtual  element  (rf*  mind  is  extremely  incouEpicootu. 

I  Thn  6C4]uencv3  among  emotions  that  cui  ocour  in  a  given 

1  period,   are   comparatively    few  and  indoterminatej    and 

I  between  soch  two  or  three  emotions  aa  can  oo-oxiat  it  ia 

I  impoMibie  to  distingoislt  in  mute  than  a  vagne  way. 

{  ti9.  farmer  nail  «^aaI^-4niportaat  diuisctious  obtain 
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bdtween  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus  broadly  contrasted, 
and  they  are  similarly  cansed.  Presence  of  the  relational 
elements^  seen  in  the  mutual  limitations  of  feelings^  simnl« 
taneons  and  snccessive,  is  accompanied  by  the  mutual  cohe* 
sion  of  feelings;  and  absence  of  the  relational  elements, 
seen  in  the  indeterminate  boundaries  of  feelings  in  space 
and  time,  is  accompanied  by  their  incoherence.  Let  us 
re-observe  the  tracts  of  consciousness  above  compared. 

The  sharply-defined  patches  of  colour  that  occur  together 
in  a  visual  impression,  are  indissolubly  united — ^held  rigidly 
in  juxtaposition.  And  successive  visual  feelings,  such  as  are 
produced  by  transferring  the  gaze  firom  one  object  to 
another,  have  a  strength  of  connection  that  gives  a  fixed 
consciousness  of  their  order.  Thus  the  visual  feelings, 
above  all  others  distinguished  by  the  sharpness  of  their 
mutual  limitations,  are  absolutely  coherent  in  space  and 
very  coherent  in  time.  Betv^een    sensations    of 

touch  given  by  an  object  grasped,  the  cohesion  is  not  so 
great.  Though  the  two  feelings  produced  by  two  points 
felt  simultaneously  by  a  finger,  hold  together  so  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  far  firom  one  another  in  conscious- 
ness ;  yet  the  bond  uniting  them  has  much  less  rigidity  than 
the  bond  uniting  the  visual  feelings  produced  by  the  two 
points ;  and  when  the  feelings  are  more  than  two,  their  con- 
nections in  consciousness  are  loose  enough  to  permit  of 
much  variation  in  the  conception  of  their  relative  positions. 
Still  the  strength  of  links  between  co-existing  feelings  of 
touch  is  considerable;  as  is  also  that  between  successive 
feelings  of  the  same  kind.  Among  the  simultaneous 

feelings  caused  by  simultaneous  sounds,  especially  if  they  are 
not  in  harmony,  the  defect  of  cohesion  is  as  marked  as  the 
defect  of  mutual  limitation.  But  among  the  successive  feel- 
ings produced  by  successive  sounds,  we  find  that  along  wiiix 
distinct  mutual  limitations  there  go  decided  mutual  cohe- 
sions. Sequent  notes,  or  articulations,  cling  together  with 
tenacity.  Much    less    clearly  bounded    by  one 
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anotliLT  us  are  tastes,  Bimultaneoas  and  successive,  they  are 
also  comparatively  incoherent.  Among  co-existeut  tastes 
there  are  no  counoctiona  like  those  between  co-oristent 
visual  feelings,  or  even  like  those  between  the  sonnda  pro- 
duced at  the  same  instant  by  a.  band ;  and  ttkstes  do  not  bold 
tO(?cther  in  sequence  as  do  the  tones  of  cadence.  Of 

Binella  the  like  is  true.  Along  with  vagueness  in  the  bound- 
ing of  ouo  by  another  thei'e  goes  but  a  focblo  linking  together. 

Tho  feelings  accompanying  muscular  actions  have  cobe- 
Bions  that  uro  hidden  in  much  tho  same  way  as  are  their 
limitations.  The  ditBculty  of  observing  the  mutual  limita- 
tions of  muscular  feelings,  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  each  muscle, 
or  sot  of  muscles,  passes  from  a  state  of  rest  to  a  state  uf 
action  or  from  a  state  of  action  to  a  state  of  rest,  through 
gradations  that  occupy  an  appreciable  time  ;  and  that,  cnu- 
6equontly,  tho  accompanying  feeling,  inatc'ad  of  beginning 
imd  ending  strongly,  shades  off  at  both  extremes.  Being 
tlius  weak  at  the  places  where  they  are  coutignous,  these  feel- 
ings are  incapable  of  strong  cohesions,  Indeed,  if  we  except 
those  which  accompany  great  efforts,  we  may  say  that  tbey 
arc  altogether  so  faint  compared  with  most  others  that  their 
relations,  both  in  kind  and  order,  arc  necessarily  incoowa 
Bpicuoos.  llieir  cohesions  are  in  a  great  degroe  thoael 
of  automatic  nervous  acts ;  and  are  by  ao  mnch  the  less  the 
cohesions  of  consctoos  states.  Those  very  vngue 

feelings  which  have  their  seats  iu  tho  viscera,  may,  as  before, 
be  exemplified  by  hunger.  Here  where  we  reach  such  ex- 
treme indefiuitencss  of  limitation,  both  in  space  and  time,  we 
reach  an  exti-eme  want  of  cohesion.  Hunger  does  not 
suddenly  follow  some  other  into  conscionsneas ;  nor  ia  it 
suddimly  followed  by  some  other.  Neither  is  there  any 
■imoltancous  feeling  to  which  it  chngs.  The  relational 
element  of  Mind  ia  almost  absent ;  holding  only  in  a  feeble 
degree  nrith  some  tastes  and  smells. 

Lastly,  among  the  centrally-initialed  feelings,  or  emotions, 
the  same  connection  of  characters  occurs.    When  emotiou  ri 
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co-exist,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  together:  the 
bond  between  them  is  so  feeble,  that  each  may  disappear 
without  affecting  the  others.  Between  sequent  emotions  the 
links  have  no  appreciable  strength :  no  one  is  attached  to 
another  in  such  way  as  to  produce  constancy  of  succession. 
And  though  between  emotions  and  certain  more  definite 
feelings  which  precede  them,  there  are  strong  connections, 
yet  these  connections  are  not  between  emotions  and  single 
antecedent  feelings,  but  between  emotions  and  large  groups 
of  antecedent  feelings;  and  even  this  cohesion,  very  vari-j 
able  in  its  strength,  may  entirely  fail. 

§  70.  A  further  trait  in  the  composition  of  Mind,  de- 
pendent on  these  correlated  traits,  may  next  be  set 
down.  We  have  seen  that  tracts  of  consciousness  formed 
of  feelings  produced  by  external  disturbances,  are  mostly 
distinguished  by  predominance  of  the  relational  element, 
involving  clearness  of  mutual  limitation  and  strength  of 
cohesion  among  the  component  feelings ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  contrariwise,  the  feelings  produced  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, peripheral  and  central,  are  mostly  distinguished  by 
comparative  want  of  the  relational  element,  involving  propor- 
tionate defect  of  mutual  limitation  and  cohesion.  We  have 
now  to  observe  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus  broadly 
contrasted,  are,  by  consequence,  broadly  contrasted  in  the 
respect  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  component  feelings  can 
unite  into  coherent  and  well-defined  clusters,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  they  cannot  so  unite. 

7110  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  an  object  seen,  is 
composed  of  sharply-outlined  lights,  shades,  -and  colours, 
and  the  co-existent  feelings  and  relations  entering  into  one 
of  these  groups  form  an  indissoluble  whole.  To  a  consider- 
able degree,  successive  visual  feelings  cling  together  in 
deBned  groups.  As  most  of  them  are  caused  by  moving 
objects  more  or  less  complex,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  this  clus- 
tering of  them  in  sequence  apart  from  their  clustering  in 
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CO- existence.  But  if  -me  take  the  case  of  a  bird  that 
sttddenly  flies  past  clone  to  a  window  ont  of  which  we  aro 
looking',  it  is  manifest  tliat  the  successive  feelings  form  a  con- 
scionanesa  of  its  line  of  moyement  so  defined  and  coherent 
that  we  knew,  without  having  moved  the  eyes,  what  was  its 
exact  course.  The  clustering  of  auditory  feelings,  \ 

comparatively  feeble  amcng  those  occurring  simultaneoosly,  I 
is  comparatively  strong  among  those  occurring  successively.  I 
Ilonce  the  consolidated  groups  of  sounds  which  we  know  in  ' 
couBcionsness  as  words.     Hence  the  chains  of  notes  which 
wo  remember  as  musical  phrases.  The  clust^ering  of 

tactnal  feelings  in  relations  of  co-eiistence,  though  by  no 
menQB  so  decided  as  the  cluatering  of  eo-cxJstcnt  visual  feel- 
ings, either  in  the  extent  or  complexity  of  the  clasters  or  the 
firmness  with  which  their  components  are  united,  is  never- 
theless considerable.  When  the  hand  is  Iiud  on  some  small 
object,  as  a  key,  a  number  of  impressions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  though  near  one  another  ^  bat  while 
their  mutual  relations  aro  so  far  fixed  that  approximate 
limits  within  which  they  exist  are  known,  they  do  not 
constitute  anything  like  such  a  fixed  and  defined  group  as 
those  given  by  vision  of  the  key.  This  imperfect  clustering 
in  co-existence  is  accompanied  by  imperfect  clustering  in 
sequence.  The  saccessive  feelings  produced  by  a  fly 
creeping  over  the  hand,  hold  together  strongly  enough  and 
definitely  enough  to  constitute  a  consciouaness  of  its  general 
movement  aa  being  towards  the  wrist  or  from  the  wrist, 
across  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right ;  but  they  do 
not  form  a  consciousness  of  its  exact  course.  Tastes 

nnite  only  into  very  simple  and  incoherent  clasters  in 
co-existence ;  while  in  sequence  they  scarcely  unite  at  all. 
And  the  like  ia  true  of  smells. 

Such  capability  of  clustering  aa  ia  displayed  by  the  peri. 
phoi-ally -initiated  feelings  caused  by  internal  disturhanceB, 
occurs  among  those  accompanying  the  move  men  ta  of 
masclea.     But,   along  with   the  comparative  vaguer 
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Hmit'aiioii  and  want  of  strong  cohesion  wliicli  characterize 
these  feelings^  there  goes  a  comparative  indistinctness  of  the^ 
clusters.  (  Though  the  nervous  acts  of  which  mnscnlai 
motions  are  results^  combine  into  groups  with  much  pi 
cision^  yet  the  combination  of  them^  at  first  feeble,  bt«i^me 
strong  only  by  repetition.  )And  as  the  repetition^  which 
makes  the  combination  strong,  makes  it  to  the  same  extent 
automatic,  the  concomitant  feelings  becolne  less  and  less 
distinct,  and  fade  firom  consciousness  as  fast  as  they  unite. 
*h  How,  in  muscular  acts,  complete  clustering  and  unconscious- 
ness  go  together,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  consciousness  im- 
pedes clustered  muscular  acts.  After  having  many  times 
gone  through  the  series  of  compound  movements  required, 
it  is  possible  to  walk  across  the  rOom  in  the  dark  and 
lay  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door — so  long,  that  is,  as  the 
movements  are  gone  through  unthinkingly.  If  they  are 
consciously  made,  failure  is  almost  certain.  Of 

the  further  class  of  feelings  initiated  within  the  body, 
including  appetites,  pains,  &c.,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say 
that  there  is  among  them  no  formation  of  coherent  groups. 
Their  great  indefiniteness  of  limitation  and  accompanying 
want  of  cohesion,  forbid  unions  of  them,  either  simultaneous 
or  successive. 

Obviously  the  emotions  are  chai4icterlzed  by  a  like  want 
of  combining  power.  .»*  A  confused  and  changing  chaos  is 
produced  by  eSfy  of  them  which  co-exist.  In  fact,  the  ab- 
sence among  them  of  capacity  for  uniting,  is  as  marked 
as  its  presenoe  among  those  visual  feelmgp  with  which  wo 
set  out.  .^     ^^^ 

§  71.  We  come  now  tovinpre  complex  jnwiifestations  of 
these  general  contrasts.^  .»jXa  t^^ts  of  con||^usness  where 
the  relational  element '^l^omin^es,  and  where  the  clus- 
tering of  feelings  is  consequently  decided,  the  clusters 
themselves  enter  into  relations  one  with  another.  Grouped 
feelings,   together   with   the   relations    uniting    them,  are 
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riiHod  into  wLoU'tt  which,  comportinff  tfaamselvoB  as  sioglo 
fi'irliiiifM  do,  roiiiljitio  with  wthor  MUch  (Kinsolidated  ffroapa 
111  dufliiito  rclitlionii  I  und  ovon  groupa  of  groups,  similarly' 
fiiHcx],  bdoiitno  iu  like  mannor  limited  by,  and  coherent  with, 
»Uior  grciiipa  of  grntipH.  ConviTMoly,  in  tracts  of  conscious- 
nvM  whori)  tho  rulatioim  aro  (avr  and  vagne,  Dotlung  of  tliQ 
kind  tiikos  p1a< 

Tt  \m  amung  tho  risnal  feelings,  nhove  all  others  mull 
tndinouB,  duHiiite,  and  ooboront  iu  thoir  relations,  that  this 
oonijiound  oluatering  ia  carriod  to  tho  greatest  extent. 
Alcing  with  tho  ability  to  form  that  complex*  consciousaess 
of  liglibi,  BhadM,  and  colours,  joined  in  relative  positions, 
whii'h  conNtitiilii  u  man  aa  present  to  sight,  there  goes  the 
ability  to  furm  »  oonsciousnesa  of  two  men  in  a  dofiuito  and 
oohomnt  relation  of  positiou — there  goes  the  ability  to  form 
It  eonsciuuiuicu  of  a  crowd  of  sui^h  men ;  nay,  two  or  more 
winh  orowdii  maj'  bo  montally  toniliiued.  The  aggn^tc  ol 
d<^fiiiit<>ly<r^<]at«H,t  visual  fm^lings  known  as  a  honsc,  ttsell 
Bggn<gateu)  with  others  such  to  form  the  ooascionsness  of  a 
fttn.H>ti  and  tho  streets  to  form  the  consciousncsa  of  a 
town.  Though  tho  compound  clustt-riug  of  risual  foelingi 
in  aequpuro  is  not  ao  dLstiuct  or  bo  strong,  it  is  still 
imurkod,  NauiOR>us  complicated  imngT^  prodacml  by  obji 
I  aeo«  in  succccnon,  hang  togpthor  in  consctonsneiw  wHfa 
»(ti*mblp  tcoMttj.  There  u  little,  if  aay, 

ia^  of  o)wt«n  unong  the  unnltaneotts  aBditocy 
Bui  MKoog  Iks  socMsaii*  aadilafy  kt^agi  that  an 
'  itwCaito  and  cotecBt  tamVamtioaM  of  gronps  wiik  gnvpa 
'  Hw  ftiMd  Mt  of  so«ts«b  w«  caU  •  worI,  antes  with  nany 
olharii  audi  iata  a  aeBtanea.  In  soma  Biada  thec-dostpn 
«f  doalvn  of  iiTriiiiin  aooads  again  daatv  rarj  6e6a.iteh 
aad  eobffrtml^i  naay 
v^Tt    accatala^y 
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time ;  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  approach  to  it  in  the 
olfactory  and  gnstatory  feelings. 

For  form's  sake  it  is  needful  to  say  that  these  higher 
d^rees  of  mental  composition  are  entirely  wanting  among 
the  internally-initiated  feelings.  Only  among  those  which 
accompany  muscular  motion  is  there  any  approach  to  it ; 
and  here  the  compound  clusterings  like  the  simple  cluster- 
ing, entails  progressing  unconsciouisness. 

§  72.  One  more  kindred  trait  of  composition  must  be  Bet 
down.  Thus  far  we  have  observed  only  the  degrees  of  mu- 
tual limitation,  of  cohesion,  and  of  complex  combining  power, 
among  feelings  within  each  order.  It  remains  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  feelings  of  one  order  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  those  of  another,  and  the  consequent  amounts 
of  their  mutual  limitations  and  of  their  combining  powers. 
To  trace  out  these  at  all  fully  would  carry  us  into  unman- 
ageable detail.    We  must  confine  ourselves  to  leading  facts. 

Feelings  of  different  orders  do  not  limit  one  another' 
as  clearly  as  feelings  of  the  same  order  do.  The  clus- 
tered colours  produced  by  an  object  at  which  we  look  are 
but  little  interfered  with  by  a  sound :  the  sound  does  not 
put  any  appreciable  boundary  to  them  in  consciousness,  but 
serves  merely  to  diminish  their  dominance  in  consciousness. 
Neither  the  combined  noises  which  make  up  a  conversation 
at  table,  nor  the  impressions  received  through  the  eyes  firom 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  are  excluded  from  the  mind  by  the 
accompanying  tactual  feelings  and  tastes  and  smells,  as 
much  as  colours  are  excluded  by  colours,  sounds  by  sounds, 
tastes  by  tastes,  or  one  tactual  feeling  by  another.  Of 
sensations  arising  within  the  body,  and  still  more  of 
emotions,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  intense,  they  disturb 
but  slightly  the  sensations  otherwise  arising.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  a  sensation  of  colour,  a  sensation  of 
sound,  and  a  pleasurable  emotion  produced  by  the  sound, 
admit  of  being  superposed  in  consciousness  with  but  littV^ 
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natiul  olmnrstiofi.  Doabtjca  m  raoet  cum  two  sn^ih 
Cecling*,  or  two  cln«t«i«d  fedings  of  diSeroit  ordcra,  pat 
boanda  to  one  another  in  tiau  if  not  in  space :  ikon  ia  an 
ntivmeif  npid  eztrunon  of  eaok  bjr  tbe  other  rather  than 
m  ctmtioiKiiu  preaenoo  of  dther.  Bui  jt  is  manifest  that 
tliCH)  oltematinf^  eztmnons,  partial  or  complete,  b^  feelings 
at  (UffLTcnt  ordcn,  aro  less  distinct  than  the  extrasion  of 
oafl  another  hj'  fcclingn  of  the  satne  order. 
'  /  #  It  itt  a  oorrulatiro  Imlh  that  feelings  of  different  ordera  I 
/f cohere  with  one  nnolbcr  1cm  strongly  than  do  feelings  oil 
^  ■  tJio  same  order.  Tbo  imprcaiiona  which  make  np  the  visnalf 
[  '  coiiAcioniiiiLiu  of  nn  ohjoct,  hang  together  more  firmlj  than 
tbo  group  uf  thum  d'x>H  with  the  group  of  sounds  maldiig  up 
tbo  name  of  tho  ohjf-ct.  The  notes  composing  a  melody 
Imvo  n  Btrongor  tondfinoy  to  dmg  one  another  into  conscions- 
DMii  than  any  ono,  or  all  of  thorn,  have  to  dr^  into  con- 
Kciousuciui  till?  (ilghtfl  iilotig  with  which  they  occurred  :  these 
lost  may  or  may  not  cohere  with  them ;  but  the  following  of 
onu  noUt  by  tlui  tii'xt  is  often  diSii-alt  to  prevent,  Simi- 
Icirly,  Ui'»uf{h  tlmro  ia  considcrublo  oohcsion  befcw(?en  the 
viiual  nonaationa  produced  by  an  orango  and  tho  taste  or 
■m<ill  of  ttio  onuigit,  yet  it  ia  quite  nanal  to  have  a.  visual 
oouaciouHiiesa  of  an  orange  without  its  taste  or  its  emiU 
luiHing  in  couHciousness ;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
bctbru  the  mind  one  of  its  apparent  characters  unaccom- 
paniifd  by  other  nppiircnt  cliivmctora. 

A  i\irtlit)r  fact  of  moment  must  be  added.  The  feclinga 
of  diifoniut  orders  which  enter  into  definite  relations  and 
I'Dhuru  mu»l  strongly,  aro  those  among  which  there  is  a  pre- 
dbininnuco  of  tho  relational  elements;  and  there  ia  on 
ntpecial  facility  of  combination  between  those  feelings  uf 
dillbront  orders  which  aro  rcspoctively  held  together  by  ro- 
IntiimH  of  I  lie  Haine  onlur.  Tliua  tho  co-oxistcut  vismJ  feel- 
iogs,  moat  nilnlionid  of  all,  cntor  into  very  definite  and 
cuhervnt  n'latious  witli  co-cxistent  tactual  feelings.  To  the 
group  of  lights  and  shades  an  object  yields  to  the  eyes,  thi 
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attaches  itself  very  strongly  the  group  of  impressions  pro« 
dnced  by  touching  and  grasping  the  object.  Next  in  order 
of  strength  are  the  connections  between  sensations  received 
through  the  eyes  and  those  received  through  the  ears ;  or 
rather — between  clusters  of  the  one  and  clusters  of  the  other. 
But  though  the  feelings  clustered  in  co-existence  that  form 
the  visual  consciousness  of  anything^  are  linked  with  much 
strength  to  the  feelings  clustered  in  sequence  that  form  the 
consciousness  of  its  name;  yet,  probably  because  the  feelings 
forming  the  one  cluster  not  only  diflTer  in  kind  from  those 
forming  the  other  but  are  held  together  by  relations  of  a 
different  order,  the  cohesion  of  the  two  clusters  is  not  so 
strong.  As  we  descend  towards  the  unrelational  feelings  we 
find  that  this  combining  power  of  class  with  class  decreases. 
Between  tastes  and  smells  and  certain  visceral  sensations, 
such  as  hunger  and  nausea,  there  is,  indeed,. a  considerable 
aptitude  to  cohere.  But  after  admitting  exceptions,  it  remains 
true  on  the  average  that  the  extromely-unrelational  states  of 
consciousness  of  different  orders,  connect  but  feebly  with  one 
another  and  with  the  extremely-relational  states  of  con- 
sciousness. 

§  73.  Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  as  though  Mind  weire 
composed  entirely  of  the  primary  or  vivid  feelings,  and 
the  relations  among  them ;  ignoring  the  secondary  or  faint 
feelings.  Or  if,  as  must  be  admitted,  there  has  been  a  tacit 
recognition  of  these  secondary  feelings  in  parts  of  the 
foregoing  sections  which  deal  with  the  relations  and 
cohesions  of  feelings  in  sequence  (since  in  a  sequence  of  feel- 
ings those  which  have  passed  have  become  faint,  and  only 
the  one  present  is  vivid);  yet  there  has  been  no  avowed 
recognition  of  them  as  components  of  Mind  different 
from,  though  closely  allied  with,  the  primary  feelings. 
We  must  now  specially  consider  them  and  the  part  they 
play. 

The  cardinal  fact  to  be  yp^j  »fl  f)^  rv>-prf1mflffl  im. 
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^iportance  with  tho  fucta  above  noted,  is  that  while  each  vivid 
jfoeling  is  joined  to,  but  distinguished  from,  othor  vivid  feel- 
I  inga,  simultanooaa  or  successive,  it  is  joined  to,  and  idcnti* 
I  Eed  with,  faint  feelinga  that  have  resulted  from  foregoing 
I  eimilar  vivid  feelings.  Each  particular  colonr,  each  special 
eoand,  each  seusation  of  touch,  taste,  or  smetl,  is  at  once 
known  as  unlike  other  sensations  that  limit  it  in  space  or 
time,  and  known  aa  like  the  laint  forms  of  certain  sensations 
that  have  preceded  it  in  time — unites  itself  with  foregoing 
Bensations  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  qmdity  bat  only 
in  intensity. 

On  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  atruc- 

tore  of  Mind.     In  its  absence  there  conld  be  nothing  but 

'  /ft  perpetual    kaleidoscopic    change   of   feelings — an    ever- 

J transforming  present  without  past  or  future,  (it  is  bccanse 

J  of  this  tendency   which  vivid  feelings    have   severally  to 

I  cohere  with  the  faint  forma  of  all  procoding  feelings  like 

I  themselves,  that  there  arise  what  we  call  iilean. )  A  vivid 

'  feeling  does  not  by  itself  constitnto  a  unit  of  tliat  aggre- 

I  gate  of  ideas  entitled  knowledge.     Nor  does  a  single  faint 

?/ feeling   conatitute    such   a    unit.     But  an   idea,  or   unit  of 

/  knowledge,  results  when  a  vivid  feeling  is  assimilated  to,  or 

I  cohei'es  T\'ith,  one  or  more  of  tho  faint  feelings  left  by  such 

vivid  feelings  previously  experienced.     From   moment  to 

moment  the  feelinga  that  constitute  consciousness  segregate 

-each  becoming  fused  with  the  whole  series  of  others  like 

itself  that  hare  gone  before  it;  and  what  we  call  knowing 

each  feeling  as  such  or  snoh,  is  our  namo  for  this  act  of 

segregation. 

The  process  so  carried  on  does  not  stop  with  the  union  of 
each  feeling,  as  it  occurs,  with  tho  faint  forms  of  all  pre- 
ceding like  feelings.  Clusters  of  feelings  are  simultaneously 
joined  with  the  faint  forms  of  preceding  hke  clusters  An 
idea  of  an  object  or  act  is  compoied  of  groups  of  .similar 
(ind  similarly -related  feelings  that  have  arisen  iu  coiiscioui- 
ness  from  time  to  lime,  and  have  formed  a  consoUdated  series 
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of  wliich  the  members  have  partially  or  completely  lost  their 
individnalities. 

This  union  of  present  clustered  feelings  with  past  clus- 
tered feelings  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity. Groups  of  groups  coalesce  with  kindred  groups 
of  groups  that  preceded  them ;  and  in  the  higher  types  of 
Mind^  tracts  of  consciousness  of  an  excessively  composite 
character  are  produced  after  the  same  manner. 

To  complete  this  general  conception  it  is  needful  to  say 
that  as  with  feelings^  so  with  the  relations  between  feelings. 
Parted  so  far  as  may  be  from  the  particular  pairs  of  feelings 
and  pairs  of  groups  of  feelings  they  severally  unite,  rela- 
tions themselves  are  perpetually  segregated.  From  mo- 
ment to  moment  relations  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  in  respect  of  the  degrees  of  contrast  between 
their  terms  and  the  kinds  of  contrast  between  their 
terms ;  and  each  relation,  while  distinguished  froih  various 
concurrent  relations,  is  assimilated  to  previously-experienced 
relations  like  itself.  Thus  result  ideas  of  relations  as 
those  of  strong  contrast  or  weak  contrast,  of  descending 
intensity  or  ascending  intensity,  of  homogeneity  of  kind 
or  heterogeneity  of  kind.  Simultaneously  occurs  a  segre- 
gation of  a  different  species.  Each  relation  of  co-existence 
is  classed  with  other  like  relations  of  co-existence  and 
separated  from  relations  of  co-existence  that  are  unlike 
it;  and  a  kindred  classing  goes  on  among  relations  of 
sequence.  Finally,  by  a  further  segregation,  are  formed 
that  consolidated  abstract  of  relations  of  co-existence  which 
we  know  as  Space,  and  that  consolidated  abstract  of  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  we  know  as  Time.  This  process, 
here  briefly  indicated  merely  to  show  its  congruity  with  the 
general  process  of  composition,  cannot  be  explained  at 
length :  the  elucidation  must  come  hereafter. 

§  74.  And  now  having  roughly  sketched  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind — ^having,   to  preserve   clearness  of  outlinoj 
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omittod  details  and  passed  over  minor  qualifications;  let 
me  go  on  to  indicate  tlie  essential  trutli  wliich  it  ia  a 
cliief  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  bring  into  view— the  troth 
that  the  method  of  composition  remains  the  same  throoghont 
the  entire  fabric  of  Mind,  from  the  formation  of  its  simplest 
feelings  up  to  the  fonnation  of  those  immense  and  complex 
ngg'tgates  of  feelings  which  characterize  its  highest  deve- 
lopmeuts. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  what  is  objectively  a 
/wave  of  moliicalap  change  propagated  through  a  nerv&- 
loentre,  is  subjectively  a  unit  of  fet-liug,  akin  iu  nature  to 
/  what  we  call  a  nervous  shock.  In  one  case  we  found  con- 
I  elusive  proof  that  when  a  rapid  succession  of  such  waves 
yield  a  rapid  succL'ssion  of  such  units  of  feeling,  there 
results  the  continuous  feeling  kno^\'n  as  a  sensation ;  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes  when  these  waves 
and  corresponding  units  of  feeling  recur  with  a  different 
rapidity.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  by  unions  among 
simnltaneous  series  of  sach  nnits  recurring  at  unlike 
rates,  countless  other  seemingly-simple  aensafcions  are  pro- 
duced- And  we  inferred  that  what  unquestionably  holds 
among  those  primary  feelings  of  one  order,  probably  holds 
aiaong  primary  feelings  of  all  orders.  To  what  does  this 
conclusion  amount,  expressed  in  another  way  ?  It  amounts 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  feelings  which,  as 
in troapec lively  contemplated,  appears  uniform,  ia  really 
generated  by  the  perpetual  assimilation  of  a  new  pulse  of 
feeling  to  pulses  of  feeling  immediately  preceding  it :  the 
sensation  ia  constituted  by  the  linking  of  each  vivid  poise 
as  it  occurs,  with  the  series  of  past  pulses  that  were  severally 
vivid  but  havo  severally  become  faint.  And  what,  otherwise 
stated,  is  the  conclusion  tbat  compound  sensations  result 
from  unions  among  different  concurrent  seriOB  of  such 
pidses?  It  is  that  while  the  component  pulses  of  each 
series  are,  as  they  occur,  severally  assimilated  to,  or  linked 
with,  preceding  pulses   of  their  own  kind,   they  are  also 
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Bererally  combined  in  eome  relation  with  the  pulses  of 
concurrent  series;  and  the  compound  sensation  so  gene- 
rated is  known  as  different  from  other  compound  sensa- 
tions of  the  same  order,  by  virtue  of  some  speciality  in  the 
relations  among  the  concurrent  series. 

Consider  now,  under  its  most  general  form,  the  process  of 
composition  of  Mind  described  in  foregoing  sections.  It 
is  no  other  than  this  same  process  carried  out  on  higher  and 
higher  platforms,  with  increasing  extent  and  complication. 
As  we  have  lately  seen,  the  feelings  called  sensations  cannot 
of  themselves  constitute  Mind,  even  when  great  numbenr  of 
various  kinds  are  present  together.  Mind  is  constituted 
only  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  famt  forms 
of  antecedent  like  sensations.  The  consolidation  of  suc- 
cessive units  of  feeling  to  form  a  sensation,  is  paralleled 
in  a  larger  way  by  the  consoUdation  of  successive  sensations 
to  form  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  such 
or  such-^to  form  the  smallest  separable  portion  of  what  we 
call  thought,  as  distinguished  from  mere  confused  sentiency. 
So  too  is  it  with  the  relations  among  those  feelings  that 
occur  together  and  limit  one  another  in  space  or  time. 
Each  of  these  relations,  so  long  as  it  stands  alone  in  ex- 
perience with  no  antecedent  like  relations,  is  not  fully 
cognizable  as  a  relation:  it  assumes  its  character  as  a 
component  of  intelligence  only  when,  by  recurrence  of 
it,  there  is  produced  a  serial  aggregate  of  such  rela- 
tions. Observe  further  that  while  each  special 
sensation  is  raised  into  a  proximate  constituent  of  simple 
thought  only  by  being  fused  with  like  predecessors,  it 
becomes  a  proximate  constituent  of  compound  thought 
by  simultaneously  entering  into  relations  of  unlikeness 
with  other  sensations  which  limit  it  in  space  or  time; 
just  as  we  saw  that  the  units  or  pulses  that  form  simple 
sensations  by  serial  union  with  their  kind,  may  simul- 
taneously help  to  form  complex  sensations  by  entering 
into  relations    of   difference    with    imitf*    of  other    kind:. 
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The   same   tiling   obviously   holtls  of  the  rcliiliona   them- 
selvea,   tlidt   Piist  between   these  uulike  scnsut.iona.    And 
'        thus  it  become3  mftnjfest  that  the  methtid  by  which  eimple 
^^^  scnsatioas,  and  the  relations  among  them,  are  compounded 
^^H  into  statea  of  dcEnito  conscionsness,  is  essoutially  analogoua 
^^f  to  the  method  by  which  primitiro  onita  of  feeling  are  com- 
pounded into  sensations. 
u        The  next  higher  stage  of  mental  composition  shows  nstJ 
this  process  repeating  itself.     The  vivid  cluster  of  related 
seosatioaa  produced  in  ns  by  a  special  object,  has  to  bo 
nnited  with  the  faint  forms  of  clnstcrs  like  it  that  have  been 
before  produced  by  such  objects.     What  wo  call  knowing 
the  object,  is  the  asaiiailation  of  this  combined  group  of 
real  feelings  it  excites,  with  one  or  more  preceding  ideal 
groups  which  objects  of  the  same  kind  once  excited;  and 
tha   knowledge  is    clear    only   when    the   Eeries   of  ideal 
groups  is  long.  Eq^ually  does  this  principle  hold 

^^^  of  the  connexions,  static  and  dynamic,  between  each  euch 
^^ft  Bpocial  cluster  and  the  special  clusters  generated  by  othep^ 
^^H  objects.  Knowledge  of  the  powers  and  habits  of  thingsij^ 
^^B  dead  and  living,  is  constituted  by  assimilating  the  more  or 
^^■llcss  complex 'relations  exhibited  by  their  actions  in  spacd 
^^Kjand  time  with  other  snch  complex  relations.  If  we  cannot 
^"  '.BO  assimilate  them,  or  parts  of  them,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  actions. 

k'rhat  the  samo  law  of  composition  continues  withont  de- 
finite limit  through  tracts  of  higher  consciousness,  formed  ot 
clusters  of  clusters  of  feelings  held  together  by  relations 
an  extremely  involved  kind^  scarcely  needs  adding. 


^  75.  How  clearly  the  evolution  of  Mind,  as  thus  traci 
I   Ihrongh  ascending  stages  of  composition,  conforms  to  t] 
lawB  of  Evolution  in  general,  will  bo  seen  as  soon  as  it  is 
said.     We  will  glance  at  the  corr^spcndencu  under  each  of 
^  its  leading  aspects. 
?^   Evolution   is   primarily  a  progrgas.ing  intcgi^tiou ; 
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ihronglioat  this  chapter,  as  well  as  the  last,  progressing  in- 
tegration has  thmst  itself  upon  us  as  the  fundamental  fact 
in  mental  evolution.  We  came  upon  it  quite  unexpectedly 
in  the  conclusion  that  a  sensation  is  an  integrated  series  of 
nervous  shocks  or  units  of  feeling ;  and  in  the  further  con« 
elusion  that  by  integration  of  two  or  more  such  series,  com* 
pound  sensations  are  formed.  We  have  lately  seen  that  by 
an  integration  of  successive  like  sensations,  there  arises  the  ;j 
knowledge  of  a  sensation  as  such  or  such ;  and  that  each 
sensation  as  it  occurs,  while  thus  integrated  with  its  like, 
also  unites  into  an  aggregate  with  other  sensations  that 
limit  it  in  space  or  time.  And  we  have  similarly  seen  that 
the  integrated  clusters  resulting,  enter  into  higher  in- 
tegrations of  both  these  kinds;  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  The    significance    of    these    facts   will    bo 

appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tracts  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  integration  is  undecided,  are  tracts  of 
consciousness  hardly  included  in  what  we  commonly  think 
of  as  Mind ;  and  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  presenting 
the  attributes  of  Mind  in  the  highest  degree,  are  those  in 
which  the  integration  is  carried  furthest.  Hunger,  thirst, 
nausea,  and  visceral  feelings  in  general,  as  well  as  feelings 
of  love,  hatred,  anger,  &c.,  which  cohere  little  with  one 
another  and  with  other  feelings,  and  thus  integrate  but 
feebly  into  groups,  are  portions  of  consciousness  that  play 
but  subordinate  parts  in  the  actions  we  chiefly  class  as 
mental.  Mental  actions,  ordinarily  so  called,  are  nearly  all 
rarried  on  in  terms  of  those  tactual,  auditory,  and  visual  feel- 
ings, which  exhibit  cohesion,  and  consequent  ability  to  inte- 
grate, in  so  conspicuous  a  manner.  Our  intellectual  opera- 
tions are  indeed  mostly  confined  to  the  auditory  feelings  (as 
integrated  into  words)  and  the  visual  feelings  (as  integrated 
into  impressions  and  ideas  of  objects,  their  relations,  and 
their  motions).  After  closing  the  eyes  and  observing  how 
relatively-immense  is  the  part  of  intellectual  consciousness 
that  is  suddenly  shorn  away,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
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most  developed  portion  of  perceptiire  Mind  ia  formed  of 
tbeao  visual  feelings  which  cohere  bo  rigidly,  whtcb  inte- 
grate into  Buch  largo  and  namerona  aggregates,  aail  which 
n^-integnite  into  aggregates  immenfiely  exceeding  in  tbcir 
degree  of  composition  all  aggregates  formed  hy  other  feel- 
ings. And  thou,  on  rising  to  what  we  for  convenience  dis- 
tingoish  as  rational  Mind,  we  find  the  integration  taking  fen 
still  wider  reach,  J 

Tlie  ascending  phases  of  Mind  show  ns  no  less  conspicn- 
laly,  the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  these  integrated 
aggregates  of  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  how 
sensatiuns  that  are  all  composed  of  units  of  one  kind,  are 
rendered  heterogeneous  by  the  combination  and  re-combiiia- 
tion  of  such  units  in  multitudinous  ways.  We  have  lately 
seen  that  the  portions  of  consciousness  occupied  by  the  in- 
ternal bodily  feelings  and  by  the  emotions,  are,  as  judged 
by  introspection,  relatively  very  simple  or  homogeneous : 
thirst  is  not  made  up  of  contrasted  parts,  nor  can  wo 
separate  a  gust  of  passion  into  many  distinguishable  com- 
ponents. Bat  on  passing  upwards  to  intellectual  couscioua- 
uessj  there  meets  us  an  increasing  variety  of  kinds  of  feel- 
ings present  together.  When  we  come  to  the  auditory  feel- 
ings, which  play  so  important  a  part  in  processes  of  thought, 
we  find  that  the  groups  of  tbem  are  formed  of  many  com- 
ponents, and  that  those  groups  of  groups  used  as  symbols  of 
propositions  are  very  heterogeneous.  Aa  before  howeverwith 
integration,  so  here  with  heterogeneity,  a  far  higher  degree  is 
reached  ia  that  consciousness  formed  of  visual  feebngs,  which 
is  the  most  developed  part  of  perceptive  Mind,  And  muchmore 
heterogeneous  still  are  those  tracts  of  consciousness  dis- 
tinguished as  ratiocinativQ  tracts,  in  which  the  multiform 
feelings  given  us  by  objects  through  eyes,  ears,  and  tactual 
organs,  nose,  and  palate,  are  formed  into  conceptions  that 
answer  to  the  objects  in  all  their  attributes,  and  all  their  J 
activities. 

ith  equal  clearness  does  Mind  display  the  further  t: 
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of  Evolution — ^mcrease  of  definiteness.  Both  the  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  and  the  internal  peripherally-initiated  feel* 
ings,  which  play  so  secondary  a  part  in  what  we  understand 
as  Mind,  we  found  to  be  very  vague  —  very  imperfectly 
Umited  by  one  another.  Contrariwise,  it  was  shown  that 
the  mutual  limitations  are  decided  among  those  peripherally- 
initiated  feelings  which,  arising  on  the  outer  surface,  enter 
largely  into  our  intellectual  operations;  and  that  the  visual 
feelings,  which  enter  by  far  the  most  largely  into  our  in- 
tellectual operations,  are  not  only  by  far  the  sharpest  m 
their  mutual  limitations,  but  form  aggregates  that  are 
much  more  definitely  circumscribed  than  any  others,  and 
aggregates  between  which  there  exist  relations  much  more 
definite  than  those  entered  into  by  other  aggregates. 

Thus  the  conformity  is  complete.  Mind  rises  to  what  are 
universally  recognized  as  its  higher  developments,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  manifests  the  traits  characterizing  Evolution  in 
general  {First  Principles,  §§  98  — 145).  A  confused 
sentiency,  formed  of  recurrent  pulses  of  feeling  having  but 
little  variety  of  kind  and  but  little  combination,  we  may 
conceive  as  the  nascent  Mind  possessed  by  those  low  types 
in  which  nerves  and  nerve-centres  are  not  yet  clearly 
difierentiated  from  one  another,  or  from  the  tissues  in  which 
they  lie.  At  a  stage  above  this,  while  yet  the  organs  of  the 
higher  senses  are  rudimentary,  and  such  nerves  as  exist  are 
incompletely  insulated.  Mind  is  present  probably  under  the 
form  of  a  few  sensations,  which,  like  those  yielded  by  our 
own  viscera,  are  simple,  vague,  and  incoherent.  And  from 
this  upwards,  the  mental  evolution  exhibits  a  diflerentia- 
tion  of  these  simple  feelings  into  the  more  numerous  kinds 
which  the  special  senses  yield ;  an  ever-increasing  integra- 
tion of  such  more  varied  feelings  with  one  another  and  with 
feelings  of  other  kinds  ;  an  ever-increasing  multiformity  in 
the  aggregates  of  feelings  produced ;  and  an  ever-increasing 
distinctness  of  structure  in  such  aggregates.  That  is  to  say, 
there  goes  on  subjectively  a  change  "  from  an  indefinite,  in- 
coherent homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity;  ^' 
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{xvrallol  to  tliiiC  redMlribulioD  of  inttLter  and  motioa  whf( 
I  ootuLitutes  Kvolutionoa  objuclivaly  displayed. 


^  76.  Tho  correspondcncea  between  tbese  views  of  mental 
eoinposition    and    tho   gfiioml   truths  respecting  nerroas 
I  Mtructureond  ucrvous  functious  Bot  forth  in.  the  last  part, 
matt  bo  brioily  indit'iitud. 

SpnuktD^  goiicmlly,  fuelitiga  and  the  relationa  between 
I  fecliDgn,  correspond  to  iierve*corpuscIeeaDdthe  fibres  which 
I  coutUict  uervo^curpaaclcs;  or  mlhiir,  to  tho  molecular  changes 
I  of  which  Qcnrc-rorpusclus  aru  tbo  siAnts,  and  iho  niolecuinr 
I  cfaiuiges  tran.sniitted  through  Sbres.  The  psychical  relation 
I  between  two  feoUngs,  no&wera  to  the  physical  relation 
between  two  disturbed  portions  of  grey  matter,  which  are 
I  put  ia  sni-h  direct  or  indirect  commdmcation  that  some 
[  disrliargo  lakes  placo  between  them. 

Tho  fact  that,  lu  elements  of  conscioosness,  the  relations 

1  between  feelings  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  feel- 

I  ingB  thpy  aniic,  has  tfana  its  physiological  e^oivaleat  in  the 

I  fiict  that  Ute  transmission  of  a  wave  of  change  throogb-a 

I  msrvo-fibTO,  is  very  mpitl  in  comparison  with  the  transfbnna- 

I  tioa  it  seta  np  iu  a  nerve-centre.     If  we  consider  eadi  such 

[  tmufonnatioa  to  be  physically  that  which  psychically  wc 

eOttaMW  a  onit  of  feeling,  then,  ranmnboring  its  appredabli: 

iloratioo,  we  n»y  nndoistaad  how  it  happens  that  when  the 

mvos  of  molecular  change  broigbt  by  an  in-coming  otfrr^ 

fibie  exroe^l  a  certain  rate  of  reconence,  the  traitffonnstion 

set  up  by  each  lasta  till  the  next  oomnwmree ;  and  hence  the 

correqiondiag  wuts  of  {eeliiig  become  {need  into  a  oon- 
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WehansBent 
of  Uuid.  ebenkctaraas  tibm  peripheraPy-iwhirtei  tracts  of 
iiiillieiHi  lima  irTiirh  r**— «»i  j^t-jT.^..  p^i^.^^  Between  this 
bet  aad  the  fceu  of  nerreos  sUteten^  then  ia  an  obvkw 
Tdn  the  case  of  the  ^o.  Ihe  teCina  bong  ea 
1  of  an  iminenja  wmber  of  ■pnitivB  eieapnts, 
■,  tme  another,  and  haviiqf  each 
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an  independent  centripetal  fibre;  it  results  that  the  rela- 
tions that  maj  be  established  between  each  one  and  all  the 
others  are  enormons  in  number^  and  that  enormous  numbers 
of  relations  maj  be  established  between  simultaneously- 
excited  clusters  of  them  and  other  simultaneously-excited 
clusters.  The  sharpness  of  mutual  limitation  of  the  feelings 
and  clusters  of  feelings  here  initiated^  is  also  clearly  due  to 
these  same  structural  peculiarities ;  as  are  also  their  rigid 
cohesions  and  extensive  integrations.  Without  namiog  the 
intermediate  cases^  it  will  suffice  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
extreme  and  observe  how,  in  the  visceral  nervous  system, 
whence  come  feelings  that  are  so  simple,  so  indefinite,  and 
80  incoherent,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  appliances 
which  secure  independent  excitements  of  adjacent  nerve- 
terminations. 

A  further  harmony  of  the  same  order  may  be  noted.  The 
relational  element  of  Mind,  as  shown  in  mutual  limitation,  in 
strength  of  cohesion,  and  in  degree  of  clustering,  is  greater 
between  feelings  of  the  same  order  than  between  feelings  of 
one  order  and  those  of  another.  This  answers  to  the  fact 
that  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  clusters  of  nerve- 
vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  one  order,  are  combined 
together  more  directly  and  intimately  than  they  are  with  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  other  orders. 
Similarly,  it  holds  among  feelings  of  difierent  orders,  that 
the  readiness  to  enter  into  relations  is  much  greater  between 
those  aris'mg  in  the  higher  sense-organs,  which  have  nervous 
centres  closely  connected,  than  between  them  and  the 
visceral  feelings  which  arise  in  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
that  communicate  but  indirectly  with  the  higher  centres. 
Even  an  anomaly  appears  thus  explicable.  That  such 
unrelational  feelings  as  smells  have  exceptional  powers  of 
calling  up  remembrances  of  past  scenes,  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  olfactory  centres  are  outgrowths  fix)m  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  Mind  is  funda- 
mentally an  increasing  integration  of  feelings  on  successively- 
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higher  stages,  along  with  which  there  go  increoBing  hetero- 
geneity and  definiteuess;  and  Uiese  traits  answer  to  traits  in 
the  evolatioa  of  the  nervous  system  before  contemplated. 
For  we  found  that  along  with  growing  distinctness  and 
miiUiformity  of  Btrnctnre,  there  is  throughout  an  advancing 
integration  of  stmcturo  as  woll  as  of  mass.     (See  §  8,) 

One  more  correspondence  of  moment  may  be  pointed  out 
— a  correspondence  that  rophicos  a  supposed  discordance. 
The  moat  developed  and  conspicuous  part  of  Mind  chiefly 
occupies  men's  attention ;  and  hence  tliey  speak  of  Mind 
and  Intelligence  as  equivalents.  As  hinted  in  §  7,  even 
physiologists,  intending  to  ignore  all  pre-conceptions,  have 
been  led  into  difficulties  of  interpretation  by  inadvertently 
setting  oat  with  this  belief  as  their  postulate.  But  Mind  U 
not  wholly,  or  even  mainly.  Intelligence.  We  have  seen  that 
it  consists  largely,  and  in  one  sense  entirely,  of  Feelings,  Not 
only  do  Feelings  constitute  the  inferior  tracts  of  conscious- 

Inesa,  but  Feelings  are  in  all  cases  the  materials  out  of  which, 
in  the  superior  tracts  of  consciousness,  Intellect  is  evolved 
ty  structural  combination.  Everywhere  Feeling  is  the 
•ubstance  of  which,  where  it  is  present.  Intellect  is  the 
ftirm.  And  where  Intellect  is  not  present,  or  but  little 
present,  Mind  consists  of  feelings  that  are  unformed  or  bub 
little  formed.  Intellect  comprehends  only  the  relational 
elements  of  Mindj  and  to  omit  Feelings  is  to  omit  the 
terms  between  which  the  relations  exist.  The  recognition  of 
this  truth  saves  us  from  tho  error  of  looking  for  a  regular 
correspondence  between  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  degree  of  Intelhgence.  As  in  §  7  we  saw  that 
the  size  of  tho  nervous  system  varies  partly  as  the  quantity 
of  motion  evolved,  and  partly  as  the  complexity  of  thaC 
motion ;  so  hero  wo  ace  that  the  size  of  tho  nervous  system 
varies  partly  as  tho  quantity  of  Feeling  (which  has  a  general 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  motion)  and  partly  as  the  degree 
,  of  Intellect  (which  has  a  general  re^atkm  to  the  complexity 

r  of  the  motion).     And  thus  interpreting  the  facts,  supposed  j 
Kftnomalies  disappear. 


CHAPTER  nt 

THE   RELATIVITY  OF   FEELINGS. 

9  77.  Mind  being  composed  of  Feelings  and  tlie  Rela* 
tions  between  Feelings,  and  the  aptitudes  of  Feelings  for 
entering  into  Relations  varying  with  their  kinds,  the  Relati- 
vity of  Feelings  is  an  expression  applicable,  in  one  sense,  to 
certain  of  the  purely  subjective  phenomena  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  But  it  is  here  to  be  understood  in  quite  a 
different  sense.  Having  contemplated  Feelings  in  their 
relations  to  one  another  as  components  of  consciousness, 
we  have  now  to  contemplate  them  in  their  relations  to  the 
things  beyond  consciousness  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Moreover,  the  things  beyond  consciousness  here  to  be 
considered,  are  not  the  nerve-disturbances  which  are  the 
physical  sides  of  what  we  call  feelings  on  their  psychical 
sides :  already,  in  the  chapter  on  -^stho-Physiology,  the 
relations  between  the  subjective  and  objective  faces  of 
nervous  changes  have  been  described.  Our  present  inquiry 
is  into  the  nature  of  the  connexions  between  feelings,  and 
forces  existing  outside  the  organism.  To  treat  of  these 
without  going  over  any  ground  before  traversed  is  difficult ; 
since  an  external  action  being  related  to  a  feeling  only 
through  an  intermediate  nervous  change,  the  intermediation 
cannot  well  be  left  out  of  sight.  Occasional  brief  repetitions 
must  therefore  be  excused. 

It  should  be  further  premised  that  we  are  here  concerned 
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mainly  wilh  pcriphomlly-initiatcil  feeliugs  wlticli  liave  exter- 
nal ori^na  ;  or  ratlier,  with  tliose  primary  or  vivid  forma  of 
them  which  we  call  real,  in  contradistinction  to  the  secondary 
or  faint  forms  we  call  ideal. 


aeas^H 
^d 

'Q       ^^ 


§  7fc.  The  general  truth,  familiar  to  all  stndents  of  Psy> 
chology,  which  it  ia  the  olyect  of  this  chapter  to  prcseotv 
under  its  many  aspects,  ia  that  though  internal  feeUsgl 
habitually  depends  on  external  agent,  yet  there  ia  no  likeneaa 
bctwcL-n  them  either  in  kind  or  dcf^e.  The  connexion 
between  objective  cause  and  eubjective  effect  is  conditioned 
in  ways  extremely  complex  and  variable — ^ways  which  wq 
will  proceed  to  consider  seriatim. 

We  shall  find  that  each  set  of  conditions  bo  modifies  tlio^ 
connexion  between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  as 
to  determine   the   qualitative  character  of  tho  effect.     In 
ot.her  words,   tho  same  agent  produces    feelings   of   quite 
nnlike  natnrcs  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which— 
it  acts. 

We  shall  further  see  that,  besides  this  qualitative  n 
neas,  there  is  a  quantitative  unlikenesa.     Between  the  o 
force  and  tho  inner  feeling  it  excites,  there  is  no  such  coi^T 
relation  as  that  which  the  physicist  calls  equivalence — nay, 
the  two  do  not  even  maintain  an  unvarying  proportion. 
"Equal  amounts  of  the  samo  force  arouse  different  amounts  i 
of  tho  same  feeling,  if  the  circnmstances  differ.     Only  while  J 
all  the  conditions  remain  constant  is  there  something  like  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  physical    antecedent  and  i 
psycliical  consequent. 

§  79.  Were  I  not  bound  to  ennmerate  all  aspects  of  tlu 
relativity,  it  would  be  needless  to  say  that  the  oonnexiol 
I  between  the  outer  agent  and  the  inner  feeling  generated  tyn 
I  it,  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  species. 

Obviously  the  fortzs  of  sem^ation  that  can  be  roused  i 
r  the  couBcioQsnesa  of  a  creature,  are  primarily  determined  b 
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tlie  peripHeral  organs  with  whicli  its  type  is  endowed.  This 
is  BO  even  with  the  most  general  of  the  sensations — ^that  of 
Tonch.  A  Cmstacean^  everywhere  enclosed  in  a  hard  exo- 
skeleton^  can  have  no  such  tactnal  impressions  as  those  which 
are  possible  to  a  soft-skinned  animal.  The  impressions 
received  from  the  ends  of  its  limbs  and  claws  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  external  objects^  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  a  man  receives  from  poking  objects  with  the 
end  of  his  walking-stick.  Still  more  manifestly 

are  the  special  sensations  dependent  for  their  qualities  on 
the  presence  of  special  sense-organs.  Take  the  auditory 
sensations.  Various  aquatic  creatures  that  have  no  developed 
organs  of  Hearings  are  nevertheless  affected  by  those  vibra* 
tions  which  to  creatures  better  endowed  are  sonorons. 
When  such  vibrations  are  propagated  through  their  medium^ 
they  contract  themselves,  or  they  withdraw  into  their  shells 
if  they  have  them.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  what 
they  feel  is  a  jar  somewhat  resembling  the  jar  received  by 
the  hand  from  a  vibrating  musical  instrument.  But  in  any 
case,  the  quality  of  the  feeling  excited  in  these  lower  animals 
by  sonorous  waves,  is  wholly  unlike  the  quality  of  the  feel- 
ing which  such  waves  excite  in^  higher  animals. 

That,  qualities  being  alike,  the  quantities  of  the  feelings 
produced  by  given  agents  vary  with  the  specific  structures, 
is  an  equally  familiar  truth.  In  a  bird  or  mammal  having 
eyes  that  fit  it  for  nocturnal  habits,  the  sensation  aroused  by  a 
faint  light,  is  much  greater  than  is  aroused  by  it  in  a  diurnal 
bird  or  mammal;  and  the  light  which  gives  to  a  diurnal 
creature  a  moderate  amount  of  sensation  suffices  to  dazzle 
the  nocturnal  creature  by  its  excess.  Similarly 

with  the  olfactory  feelings.  An  odour  which  has  no  ap. 
preciable  eficct  on  the  consciousness  of  a  man,  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  dog.  Even 
varieties  of  dogs,  as  the  greyhound  and  the  beagle,  yield  us 
evidence  of  decided  quantitative  differences  between  the 
mental  changes  caused  by  the  same  odour. 
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These  few  instances  wacraut  as  in  suspecting  that  in  no 
two  species  does  a  given  amount  of  a  given  onter  agent 
excito  exactly  the  aamg  kind  nnd  quantity  of  feeling 

}  80.  This  apparently  hasty  generalization  is  jnstifit 
by  the  generalization  to  which  we  come  next ;  namely,  ■ 
within  the  same  species  the  relation  between  objective  cans 
and  subjective  effect  varies  both  qualitatively  and  quantita 
lively  with  the  constitution — varies,  that  is,  with  i 
individual  structure, 

That  peculiarity  of  vision  discovered  in  himself  by  Dalto 
and  eomotiroes  named  after  him,  yields  an  instance  < 
qualitative  difference.  To  those  organized  as  he  was,  the 
visible  world  does  not  present  all  the  various  feelings  of 
colour  that  it  does  to  mantind  in  general.  Sensations  which 
to  others  seem  strongly  contrasted,  as  red  and  green,  seem 
to  them  the  same.  Whence  we  must  conclude  that  certain 
«thcrial  undulations  produce  in  such  persona  feelings  unlike 
those    they     produce    in    other     persons.  From 

Bcntiont  states  excited  through  the  ears,  may  be  drawn 
another  illuatration.  Aerial  pulses  recarring  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  per  second  are  perceived  by  some  as  separate 
.pnlses ;  but  by  some  they  are  perceived  as  a  tone  of  very 
'  low  pitch.  Similarly  at  the  other  extreme.  Vibrations 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  per  second,  are  inaudible  through 
certain  ears ;  while  through  ears  that  are,  as  we  may  suppose, 
of  somewhat  unlike  structures,  these  rapid  vibrations  are 
known  as  an  excessively  acuto  sound. 

Quantitative  differences  of  sensation  that  are  caused  by  dif- 
ferences of  individual  organization,  every  one  observes.    All 
orders  of  sensations  exemplify  them.     Hero  are  instances  1 
from  each.  Thick-skinned  persons  are  iuseusiblo  to" 

tactual  impressions  which  thin-skinned  persons  clearly  feel ; 
and  there  are  persons  by  whom  minute  nnlikenesses  of  sur- 
face ai-e  80  distinctly  perceived  that  they  are  employed  to 
judge    of   commodities,     such    as  raw    eilk,  by    haadlit 
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them.  How  amounts  of  flavour  qnito  inappreciable 

by  some  are  readily  appreciable  by  others,  the  dinner-table 
constantly  reminds  us.  And  that  there  are  professional 
tasters,  shows  that' the  gustatory  feeling  produced  by  a  given 
quantity  of  sapid  substance,  is,  in  exceptional  organizations, 
much  greater  than  usual.  With  smells  it  is  the 

same.  There  are  those  to  whom  quite  delicate  perfumes 
seem  of  overpowering  strength.  And  there  are  those  to  whom 
odours  usually  felt  to  be  disgusting  in  the  extreme,  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Constitutional  difiTerences  in 

quickness  of  hearing,  sometimes  marked  between  persons 
of  the  same  race,  are  more  marked  between  persons  of 
different  races.  By  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground  a  savage 
hears  sounds  inaudible  by  a  civilized   man.  The 

like  holds  with  visual  sensitiveness.  The  Bushman  is  im- 
pressible by  changes  in  the  field  of  view  which  do  not  impress 
the  European.  And  such  tests  as  occur  in  the  telescopic 
search  for  minute  stars,  show  that,  in  the  same  race,  the 
amount  of  light  which  excites  a  distinct  feeling  in  one 
person,  excites  no  feeling  in  another. 

Thus  we  may  make  wider  the  startling  inference  drawn 
in  the  last  section.  Besides  concluding  that  in  no  two 
species  are  the  subjective  effects  produced  by  given  objec- 
tive actions  absolutely  alike,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively ; 
we  may  conclude  that  they  are  absolutely  alike  in  no  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

§  81.  Whatever  there  may  seem  of  excess  in  this  state- 
ment will  disappear  when  we  remember  that  even  in  the 
same  individual  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  an  external  agent  constant  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, varies  according  to  the  constitutional  state. 

Of  qualitative  variations  we  hatre  but  vague  and  indirect 
evidence.  Still  the  experiences  of  invalids  yield  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  occur.  There  are  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  system  during  which  illusive  sensations  trouble  the 
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piitient.     The  consciuuEiiess  of  a  disagreeaWo  smell  which  is 
one  of  the  premonitory  sjinptoms  of  an  epileptic  fit,  may  be 
Qanjc-d  aa  an  inBtance.     Acd  if  feelings  of  parcly  Bulyoctive 
origin,  so  strong  ns  to  be  mistaken  for  feelings  of  object 
origin,  may  arise  from  extreme  nervous  derangements, 
reasonably  inferable    that    emaDer    nervous  derangemenl 
will  often  arouse  VBgne  Bnbjective  states  which  may 
with,  and  qualify,  the  feelings  objectively  originated. 

'llie  quantitativo  variationa  which  variations  of  constit»» 
tional  stato  entail  among  tho  feelings  produced  by  equal 
I  external  agents,  are  very  familiar.     As  before,  some  aro  con- 
ittqnunt  ou  derangements  of  Lcalth  and  some  on  advancing 
I  yi*r».  In  certain  fonditious  of  nervona  irritab£^ 

I  lity,  sounds  of  ordinary  strength  seem   intolerably  loud, 
I  daylight  becomes  unbearable  from  tho  oxcoas  of  visual  fo 
'  ing  it  causes;  and  even  the  skin  becomes  unduly  seusitivs] 
'  there  is  what  is  called  hyper-aistbeaia.     Contrariwise,  tb( 
9  deviations  from  health  characterized  by  an  anaesthi 
I  allied   to  thut  artiiicially  caosed — a  state  of  comparati' 

indifference  to  amounts  of  external  stimuli  which 

t  arouse  much  feeling,  Ilow  along  with  decline  ofj 

vigour  in  old  ago  there  goes  an  increasing  anEBsthesia  i^' 

•  one  or  more  kinds,  we  have  daily  proof,     lliore  is  dimneaa 

of  sight;  there  is  duluoss  of  hearing  ]  there  is  oilun  obtuse* 

lesa  of  taste. 

Thus,  besides  seeing  that  the  subjective  effect  produced' 
by  each  objective  cause  varies  with  tho  structure  of  the 
1  species,  and  varies  with  the  structure  of  the  ilidivldnal  of 
i  the  species,  we  see  that  it  varies  with  the  constitutional 
I  state  of  the  individual — often  in  a  marked  degree.  Very 
possibly  the  ratio  is  never  twice  the  same  j  but  always  diSers 
'  iufiuilesimally,  if  not  appreciably. 


ly  be 
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§  62.  Tlie  kind  and  degree  of  effect  which  an  external 

ivsical  stimulus  produces  ou  ihe  psychical  state,  depends 

I  the  part  of  the  organism  eubjuol  to  it.     Kqoal  qui 
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fcities  of  the  same  force  excite  feelings  widely  unlike^  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively,  according  to  the  structures  of 
the  peripheral  organs  on  which  they  fall. 

The  qualitative  differences  we  recognize  so  much  as 
matters  of  course  that  we  forget  their  significance.  Here, 
however,  they  must  not  be  passed  over.  Many 

kinds  of  matter  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin  at  large, 
cause  only  sensations  of  touch,  cause,  when  applied  to  the 
tongue,  sens8.tions  of  touch  and  taste ;  or,  if  they  are  kinds 
of  matter  having  the  tastes  we  call  pungent,  they  arouse  in 
the  skin  sensations  of  heat  or  tingling.  Similarly 

with  volatile  substances.  A  whiff  of  ammonia  coming  in 
contact  with  the  eyes,  produces  a  smart ;  getting  into  the 
nostrils,  excites  the  consciousness  we  describe  as  an  intolera- 
bly strong  odour;  being  condensed  on  the  tongue,  generates 
an  acrid  taste ;  while  ammonia  applied  in  solution  to  a  tender 
part  of  the  skin,  makes  it  bum,  as  we  say.  The 

feeling  caused  by  sonorous  undulations,  already  adverted  to 
as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  species,  must  be  named 
here  also  as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  part  affected. 
A  vibrating  tuning-fork  touched  with  the  fingers,  gives 
them  a  sense  of  jar ;  held  between  the  teeth,  it  gives  this 
same  sense  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  while 
by  communication  through  the  bones  of  the  skull,  its  vibra- 
tions so  affect  the  auditory  apparatus  as  to  awaken  a  con- 
sciousness of  sound — a  consciousness  which  alone  results  if 
the    tuning-fork  does  not  touch  the  body.  The 

different  sensations  excited  by  etherial  undulations  on  the 
unmodified  integument  and  on  those  modified  portions  of  it 
which  constitute  eyes  {Principlea  of  Biology,  §  295)  yield 
farther  illustrations.  The  Sun's  rays  falling  on  the  hand 
cause  a  sensation  of  heat  but  no  sensation  of  light ;  and 
falling  on  the  retina  cause  a  sensation  of  light  but  no  sensa- 
tion of  heat.  As  Professor  Tyndall  hcfa  proved  by  experi- 
ment on  himself,  the  retina  is  insensible  to  heat«rays  of 
considerable  concentration* 
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'ITiftt  the  ri'Iation  between  an  ontor  force  and  the  maer 
ttvYuig  it  arouses,  varies  quantitatively  according  to  the  part 
of  tho  body  acted  npon,  there  are  many  proofs,  of  which  on© 
or  two  will  snffice.  The  arched  imder-surface  of 

the  foot  experiences  an  intenno  sensation  of  tickling  from  a 
gentle  touch  which  generates  a  much  feebler  Bcnaation  of 
thiB  kind  elsewhere.  Conversely,  the  thick  skin  of  the  heel 
bears  with  comparatively  little  pain  the  long- con  tinned 
pressure  of  a  hard  prominence  which  would  be  intolerable 
to  tliL'  back  of  the  hand.  The  feelings  caused  by 

exposing  different  parts  of  the  skin  to  the  same  heut,  are  not  in 
most  coses  conspicuously  nnlike  in  degree ;  but  there  ia  one 
case  in  which  they  are.  When  drinking  a  liquid  the  heat  of 
which  is  quite  bt-arablo  by  that  part  of  the  upper  lip  asualiy 
immersed,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  lip  is  accidentalljr 
dipped  deeper,  so  as  to  immerse  a  little  of  the  outer  skin, 
sensation  of  scalding  results. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  eame  external  agent  acting  OD 
different  peripheral  o^ans,  generates  states  of  consciousness 
which  have  in  many.cases  no  likenesses  of  kind  whatever, 
and  have  in  other  coses  immense  nnlikenesses  of  degree. 


4  83.  The  state  of  the  part  aSected,  as  well  as  its  atmctai^l 
has  a  share  in  determining  the  relation  between  onter  agent 
and  inner  feeling.  Already  in  the  chapter  on  zEstho- 
Physiology,  it  has  been  sho\vn  that  the  ratio  borne  by  the 
change  set  up  in  a  nerve-termination  to  the  feeling  elicited, 
varies  with  the  local  conditions.  Obviously  this  involves  a 
ooDComitaut  variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
external  force  which  initiates  the  nervous  change,  and  the 
amount  of  foeling  that  eventually  results.  It  will  suffice  to 
recall  the  sevei-al  causes  of  the  variation. 

The  temperature  of  the  part  is  one  of  Uicm.     Between 
the  stale  of  local  insensibility  produced  by  excessive  co] 
and  the  state  of  sensibility  accompanying  natural  warm! 
tbeve  ore  staics  ehowing  all  gradations  in  the  proporl 
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which    the   incident    force    bears    to    the    feeling    called 
forth. 

Local  ansdmia  affects  this  proportion  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  sensation  which  a  given  amount  of  outer  action 
generates;  and  local  hyperaemia,  by  increasing  it — often 
extremely.  HyperaBmia^  however,  in  certain  cases  (pos- 
sibly by  puttmg  an  obstacle  between  the  outer  agent  and 
the  nerves  to  be  affected)  decreases  the  amount  of  feeling 
generated;  as  in  the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  taste  and 
smell  caused  by  a  bad  cold. 

The  condition  of  the  structures  concerned  as  modified  by 
previous  discharge  of  their  functions,  is  a  further  cause  of 
variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  objective  actions  and  the 
subjective  effects  due  to  them.  Sensory  organs  worn  by 
strong  excitements  recently  undergone,  require  greater  ex* 
temal  forces  to  arouse  the  same  amounts  of  internal  feelings. 
This  is  so  with  touches,  tastes,  smells,  as  well  as  visual  and 
auditory  impressions. 

One  more  cause  of  variation,  occurring  in  a  special  class  of 
cases,  must  be  added.  The  sensation  that  follows  contact 
with  matter  hotter  or  colder  than  the  body,  depends  less  on 
the  temperature  of  the  matter  than  on  the  contrast  between 
its  temperature  and  that  of  the  body.  On  going  into  a  warm 
bath  or  into  cold  water,  the  heat  or  the  cold  seems  greater 
than  it  does  after  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  thermal 
state  of  the  skin  has  approximated  to  that  of  the  water. 
More  striking  still  is  the  evidence  yielded  by  cases  in  which 
the  same  tepid  water  feels  either  warm  or  cold  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  hand  put  into  it ;  nay,  in  which  it 
feels  both  warm  and  cold  to  the  two  hands,  if  one  has 
been  much  heated  and  the  other  much  cooled. 

§  84.  Yet  another  general  fact  remains.  The  relative 
motions  of  subject  and  object,  modify,  both  qualitatively  ana 
quantitatively,  the  relations  between  incident  forces  and 
evoked  feelings. 
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Tho  iuMtiinco  of  qualitntivo  modification  most  easily  ob« 
iiorvtHi,  lA  that  pnulucod  in  the  pitch  of  a  sound  by  the 
luovonunit  of  the  sounding  body  towards,  or  away  from,  the 
auditor.  If,  a^  ai\  oxproaa  train  passes  through  a  railway- 
atatiou,  tho  whittle  happens  to  bo  going,  tho  tone  heard  by 
tMU'h  )>orM>n  in  tho  station,  changes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
at  tho  numienl  tho  engine  goes  by  him.  A  still  more 
uiarkeil  ohango  ia  perceivable  if  the  auditor,  s<;aced  in  a 
traiu  travellmg  with  considerable  speed  in  one  direction,  is 
)v^auit\l  bv  a  whi:iitling  engine  travelling  rapidly  in  the 
opjKVuto  dirtvtiv>n.  Under  such  circumstances  I  have  ob- 
sH^rv^\l.  at  tht^  moment  of  passing,  a  fall  in  the  pirch  of  the 
iK4e  amounting  to  a  major  third  or  even  a  toortiu  How 
thia  u»  due  to  au  alteration  in  the  number  of  ;^rial  uaLses 
r\*a*.-Kiug  tho  ear  in  a  given  time*  need  noc  h-rre  bo  eirliiaeii 
as  leugtb.  U  cv^uvvro*  U3  only  to  note  tbas  tie  q'liili:^"  o£ 
the  Kvl^ng  pn.Hlu\.vd  by  a  si."and^ag  body  is  noc  ohe  s^Loie 
when  ihe  K\iv  i^;  avL.»reaehii!:^  or  receding  as  wien.  sc;^ 
twuATy  ;  a:i»d  tha3  the  q^Uiaiicy  of  the  feeliiLr  '••>:i^-^»< 
with  ever  coaiiif^  in  the  race  of  aDt:r:a»:a  or  r^ctf<- 
sioii.  Jl    remarkable    ill-isrrarica     zt    aiiaa:«r:as 

Utt:u*\\  hikj  been  si^^elcss^M.  bj  ia«^'iir:»fs  T^az^izin:^  zhjt* 
^ualicie^  ef  :ae  jltuus  ridia&?d  by  tiirfergn::  sLira.  S:mt* 
veikTS  ^invv  ic  ww^  su^:w<ced  diac  pizsaibiy  riie  ipniirsic 
v.ViOur*  of  the  scars  an*  ietermined  bv  zjj^ir  an:  com? 
tvwanjb^  or  away  !T»jm»  she  Birdi  ac  -nricus  Ti^Lcciiies  :  loii 
tuouira  tiia  supue^cioa  bus  ai}i:  mraed  :uz  to  je  one.  — -jr  ^ 

liy^,  :Iitr  ^ualiiy  h  lie  iirac  ^fTrrananng  r-jia  i-Ach  szixr  <:  :i. . 
aj>pfwufcl?iy  iifixau  *jy  :iie  -scar'i  "^--ioeiry  ji  ^pprjai:'!  :u.  .  - 
tvce;»8i4eu  i*jui,  -xs :  v«t^  iit  ixammei  Tapjuiri  '-hti  ■?oe-\r'.- 
M.vi«e»  ■.CS'  ^ualicy  prjv^trs  -u  Jt  "Ji'i*  AiSrirtfi.  jLt.  'd\jr^- .:- 
ss  rvx.^ndy'  >l:owfu  :ii-^:  :Lie  ^oe_TITIEl  ji  Sinus   iiJl-^    r*...: 
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per  day.  Hence^  in  a  degree  appreciable  nnder  certaio  con- 
ditions^ the  nature  of  the  feeling  excited  by  laminiferous 
andolations^  varies  according  to  the  relative  motion  of  the 
observer  and  the  body  emitting  them. 

Of  quantitative  variations  arising  from  relative  motion,  we 
have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  different  feelings  of  heat 
or  of  cold  produced  in  us  by  surrounding  media,  when 
we  are  at  rest  and  when  we  move.  In  a  bath  above  100^, 
the  water  seems  hotter  to  a  limb  that  stirs  than  to  one  that 
is  stationary;  and  every  bather  knows  how  much  colder 
running  water  of  a  given  temperature  feels  than  still 
water  of  the  same  temperature — a  contrast  that  becomes 
very  great  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  much 
raised,  as  in  a  douche.  Similarly  with  the  air.  A  greater 
chill  is  felt  by  those  who,  instead  of  standing  still,  are  ex- 
posed in  a  carriage  to  "the  wind  of  their  own  speed/' 
Though  the  explanation  of  these  differences  is,  that  the 
medium  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  continually  changed 
in  the  one  set  of  cases  and  not  in  the  other,  yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  sensation  varies  in  intensity  as  the  relative 
motion  of  the  medium  varies. 

§  85.  Thus  far  we  have  limited  our  attention  to  the  feel- 
ings excited  by  external  things  acting  on  the  organism.  We 
must  not,  however,  pass  over  the  feelings  which  accompany 
actions  of  the  organism  on  external  things.  Though 
here  the  relation  between  subjective  and  objective  changes 
does  not  obviously  vary  qualitatively,  it  varies  very  much 
quantitatively. 

If,  in  muscular  action,  there  took  place  a  transformation  of 
the  feeling  of  muscular  effort  into  an  equivalent  of  mechanical 
effect ;  then  a  given  amount  of  such  feeling  would  always 
generate  the  same  amount  of  such  effect,  through  what* 
ever  muscles  expended.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  conscious  exercise  of  force  required  when  a  stone 
weight  is  lifbed  by  the  little  finger,  far  exceeds  that  re- 
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quired  wten  tho  stone  weight  is  grasjKM  m  tho  band, 
and  lifti'd  hj  Uie  arm.  Or  agnin,  the  gj'Qiiiastic  feat  oi 
nuamg  the  body  tip  a  ladder  hand  over  bond,  implies  a 
much  higher  degree  of  the  subjective  state  we  call  exertion 
than  is  implied  by  climbing  up  the  luddcr  iu  tho  asual  way. 
Clearly,  therefore,  a  given  amount  of  feiliug  gives  riae 
to  ao  amoimt  of  molar  motion  which  is  large  or  small  ac- 
cording to  the  moselca  used.  This  n'latiou  is  also 
dependont  on  age.  The  sense  of  eSbrt  which  a  child  expe- 
riences  in  raising  a  weight,  greatly  oxceeda  in  intensity  the 
sense  of  effort  it  will  experience  in  raising  the  same  weight 
l^  the  same  muscles  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  maturity, 
a  lite  amount  of  sensation  is  the  correlate  of  an  increased 
ftmount  of  produced  motion.  Similarly,  this  relation 
Tsries  quantitatively  as  the  constitutional  state  varies. 
After  a  prostrating  illness,  tho  feeling  of  strain  that  accom- 
panies the  raising  of  a  limb,  is  as  great  as  that  whidi  in 
health  accompanies  a  considerable  feat  of  strength. 


acMnW 
to  Qlfl^" 


$  86.  Were  it  not  that  already  as  mnch  space  as  c 
a^rdcd  has  been  occupied,  it  would  be  well  here  to  t 
bate  tho  ways  in  which  both  the  peripherally  •  initioted 
feelings  that  arise  in  internal  organs  and  tho  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  have  also  their  Sfverol  forms 
of  relativity.  But  it  mast  suffice  just  to  indicate  these  ex- 
tensions  of  tho  general  truth  that  has  been  set  forth. 

For  present  purposes  we  may  fitly  limit  ourselves  to  tha 
relativity  of  those  peripherally  -  initialed  feelings  directly 
traceable  to  environing  agencies.  Their  relativities  we  find 
to  be  of  manifold  kinds.  Tho  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
tie  sensation  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  a  given 
external  force,  vary  not  only  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  specific  and  individual,  as  well  as  tho  struc- 
ture of  the  part  affected,  but  also  with  the  age,  the  con- 
stitutional state,  tho  state  of  the  part  as  modified  by  tem- 
peraliirt,  circulntion,  and  previous  use,  and  even  with  i 
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relative  motion  of  subject  and  object.  Thus  we  may  count 
np  nine  different  causes  which  affect  qualitatively  or  quanti- 
tatively or  both^  the  relation  between  the  exciting  physical 
agent  and  the  produced  psychical  modification.  These  dif- 
ferent causes  co-operate  in  ever-changing  proportions. 
And  when  we  remember  that  any  change  in  any  one  of  them 
results  in  some  alteration  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  feeling 
aroused^  we  become  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
subjective  consciousness,  determined  as  it  is  wholly  by 
subjective  nature,  statCj,  and  circumstances^  is  no  measure 
of  objective  existence. 
y  Indeed,  the  primitive  belief  that  redness  exists  as  such 
out  of  the  mind,  and  that  sound  possesses  apart  from  our- 
selves that  quality  which  it  has  to  our  perception,  is  thus 
rendered  as  hard  for  the  psychologist  to  entertain  as  its 
opposite  is  hard  to  entertain  for  the  uncultivated.  After 
learning  that  when  a  tumbler  is  struck  the  blow  causes 
in  it  a  change  of  form,  instantly  followed  by  an  oppo- 
site change  of  form,  after  which  there  recurs  the  first 
form,  and  so  on — ^after  perceiving  that  each  of  these  rhyth- 
mical changes  of  form  gives  an  impact  to  substances  in 
contact  with  the  tumbler,  generating  visible  waves  on  the 
surface  of  its  contained  liquid,  and  waves  having  like  periods 
in  the  surrounding  air — ^when  it  has  been  proved  to  us  that 
the  feeling  of  tone  results  only  when  such  mechanical  oscil- 
lations of  adjacent  matter  recur  with  a  certain  speed,  and 
varies  in  quality  according  to  the  speed — when,  further,  we 
find  that  these  mechanical  oscillations  produce  this  feeling 
only  when  they  fall  on  a  particular  structure,  and  that,  when 
they  fall  on  other  structures,  they  produce  feelings  oi 
totally  unlike  kinds ;  we  become  fully  convinced  that  tie 
form  of  objective  action  we  call  sound,  has  not  the  slightest 
kinship  in  nature  to  the  sensation  of  sound  which  it  arouses 
in  us.  Similarly  with  undulations  of  the  etherial  medium. 
Now  that  we  know  heat  and  light  to  be  nearly-allied  forms 
of  insensible  motion,  wliich  may  arise  by  transformation  of 
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si^nsible  motion  and  may  be  ro-trausformed  iuto  it,  we  aro 
convinced  that  among  the  outer  actions  which  arouse  in  us 
the  feelings  of  light,  heat,  and  sensible  motion,  there  can  be 
no  such  intrinsic  differences  as  among  the  feelings  we  know 
by  these  names ;  and  that  hence  these  feelings  cannot  be 
like  them.  There  follows  irresiatibly  the  conclusion  that 
the  same  holds  of  tastea  and  smells — that  a  bitter  flavour 
implies  in  the  Bubstance  yielding  it  nothing  like  what  we 
call  bitterness,  and  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  sweetness  in 
the  exhaled  matter  which  we  distinguish  as  a  sweet  odour ; 
but  that,  in  these  cases  as  in  the  others,  the  objective  action 
which  sets  up  the  subjective  state,  no  moro  reaemblee  it 
than  the  pressure  which  moves  the  trigger  of  a  gun  resem- 
bles the  explosion  which  follows. 

Finally,  the  induction  extends  itself  to  the  sensations  of 
tension  and  pressure  which  wo  ascribe  to  mechanical  force, 
ordinarily  so-called.  The  same  wt'ight  produces  one  kind 
of  feeling  when  it  rests  on  a  passive  portion  of  the  body, 
and  another  kind  of  feeling  when  supported  at  the  end  of 
the  ODtatretchcd  arm.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case — if,  one 
hand  being  opened  out  on  the  table,  a  knuckle  of  the  other 
hand  is  thrust  down  with  some  force  on  the  back  of  it, 
there  results  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  back  of  (he  hand,  a 
bensation  of  pressure  in  the  knuckle,  and  a  sensation  of  mus- 
cular tension  in  the  active  arm.  Wliich  of  these  sensations 
does  the  mechanical  force  in  action  resemble,  qualitatively 
or  quantitatively  ?  Clearly,  it  cannot  bo  assimilated  to  one 
more  than  another  of  them ;  and  hence  must  in  itself  be 
something  alien  from,  or  unrepresentable  by,  any  feeling. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  aro 
conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter,  even  down  to  its 
weight  and  resistance,  are  but  subjective  affections  pro- 
duced by  objective  agencies  that  are  unknown  and  nn- 
knowable.  All  the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  environ- 
ing things  are  but  symbols  of  actions  out  of  ourselves,  the 
natures  of  which  we  canflot  even  conceive. 
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§  87.  This  conclusion  folly  harmonizes  with,  and  is  in- 
deed an  obvious  corollary  from,  those  truths  which  Physi- 
ology supplies  as  data  to  Psychology.  Let  us  briefly  note 
how  the  structural  and  fonctional  facts  set  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding part,  yield  deductively  the  inferences  above  reached 
inductively. 

A  nerve  is  a  thread  of  unstable  nitrogenous  substance 
running  from  periphery  to  centre  or  from  centre  to  peri- 
phery, along  which,  when  one  of  its  ends  is  disturbed, 
there  runs  a  wave  of  molecular  change  to  the  other.  The 
wave  of  change  set  up  by  a  peripheral  disturbance  is  not 
like  the  action  which  causes  it ;  and  the  waves  of  change  set 
up  in  different  nerves  by  different  peripheral  disturbances 
have  no  such  unlikenesses  as  have  the  disturbances  them« 
selves.  Hence  being  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  kind  of 
feeling  depends  either  on  the  character  of  the  nerve-centre, 
or  on  the  way  in  which  the  molecular  disturbance  is 
brought  to  the  nerve-centre,  or  on  both ;  it  becomes  incon- 
ceivable that  any  resemblance  exists  between  the  subjective 
effect  and  that  objective  cause  which  arouses  it  through  the 
intermediation  of  changes  resembling  neither. 

Similarly  with  the  quantitative  variations.  Seeing,  as  we 
did,  that  every  nervous  disturbance  propagated  from  peri- 
phery to  centre  undergoes  a  multiplication,  the  degree  of 
which  depends  primarily  on  the  particular  multiplying 
structures  passed  through,  and  secondarily  on  the  changeable* 
physiological  conditions  which  favour  or  hinder  the  multipli- 
cation; it  is  clear  that,  if  what  on  its  physical  side  is  a 
central  nervous  disturbance,  is  on  its  psychical  side  a  feeling, 
there  cannot  be  constant  proportions  between  feelings  and 
the  environing  stimuli  to  which  they  answer.  Quantita- 
tively as  well  as  qualitatively,  feeling  must  be  relative  to  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  subject. 

§  88.  But  now  let  us  not  overlook  an  all-important  im- 
plication very  generally  overlooked,  and  the  overlooking  of 
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which  leads  to  elaborato  systoma  of  erroneous 
very  remarkable,  not  to  say  astonishing,  kinds. 

All  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  all  argumenta  of  kini 
natures,  set  out  by  aaiuruiug  objective  existence.  Not 
can  be  taken  towarJa  the  truth  that  our  states  of  consoioi 
&es3  are  tbe  only  things  we  can  know,  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  postolating  an  oolcnown  something  beyond  con- 
sciousness. The  proposition  that  whatever  we  feel  has  an 
existence  which  is  relative  to  ourselves  only,  cannot  bo 
proved,  nay  cannot  even  bo  intelligibly  expressed,  without 
Asserting,  directly  or  by  implication,  an  external  existence 
which  is  not  relative  to  onraoives.  When  it  ia  argut'd  that 
what  we  are  conscioas  of  as  sound  has  no  objective  reality 
as  such,  since  its  antecedent  is  also  the  antecedent  to  what 
we  are  conscious  of  as  jar,  and  that  the  two  consequents, 
being  unlike  one  another,  cannot  bo  respoctivoly  like  their 
common  antecedent ;  the  validity  of  the  argument  depends 
wholly  on  the  existence  of  the  common  antecedent  as  some- 
thing that  has  remained  unchanged  while  consciousness 
has  been  changing.  '  If,  after  finding  that  the  same  tepid 
water  may  feel  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other, 
it  ia  inferred  that  warmth  is  relative  to  onp  own  nature  and 
our  own  state ;  the  inference  is  valid  only  supposing  the 
activity  to  which  these  different  sensations  are  referred,  ia 
an  activity  ont  of  ourselves  which  has  not  been  moi 
by  onr  own  activitiGS. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  asserted : — Either  the  ant^ 
cedents  of  each  feeling,  or  state  of  consciousness,  exist  only 
as  previous  feelings  or  slates  of  cooHciousness ;  or  else  they, 
or  some  of  them,  exist  apart  from,  or  independently  of,  con- 
Bciouanoss.  If  the  £rst  is  asserted,  then  the  proof  that  what- 
ever we  feel  exists  relatively  to  ourselves  only,  beeomos 
doubly  meaningless.  To  say  that  a  sensation  of  sound  antl, 
a  sensation  of  jar  cannot  be  respectively  liko  their  common, 
antecedent  bocause  they  are  not  like  one  another,  is 
empty  proposition ;  since  the  two  feelings  of  sound  and  jap 
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never  have  a  common  antecedent  in  consciousness.  The 
combination  of  feelings  that  is  followed  by  the  feeling 
of  jar,  is  never  the  same  as  the  combination  of  feelings 
that  is  followed  by  the  feeling  of  sound  j  and  hence, 
not  having  a  common  antecedent,  it  cannot  be  argued 
tliat  they  are  unlike  it.  Moreover,  if  by  antecedent  is 
meant  constant  or  uniform  antecedent  (and  any  other 
meaning  is  suicidal)  then  the  proposition  that  the  ante- 
cedent  of  sound  exists  only  in  consciousness,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the.  feeling  of 
sound  often  abruptly  breaks  in  upon  the  series  of  feelings 
otherwise  determined,  where  no  antecedent  of  the  specified 
kind  has  occurred.  The  other  alternative,  there- 

fore, that  the  active  antecedent  of  each  primary  feeling  exists 
independently  of  consciousness,  is  the  only  thinkable  one. 
It  is  the  one  implicitly  asserted  in  the  very  proposition 
that  feelings  are  relative  to  our  own  natures ;  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  every  step  of  every  argument  by  which  this 
proposition  is  proved. 

Thus  we  come  once  more  by  another  route  to  the  con- 
clusion already  twice  reached.  In  the  first  part  of  First 
Principles^  when  treating  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  it 
was  shown  that  the  existence  of  a  non-relative  is  unavoid- 
ably asserted  in  every  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  relativity 
is  proved.  In  the  second  part  of  First  Principles,  when 
dealing  with  the  Data  of  Philosophy,  it  was  shown  that  the 
co-existence  of  subject  and  object  is  a  deliverance  of  con- 
sciousness which,  taking  precedence  of  all  analytic  examina- 
tion, but  subsequently  verified  by  analytic  examination,  is  a 
truth  transcending  all  others  in  certainty.  And  here  again, 
the  validity  of  the  conclusion  that  whatever  we  feel  exists 
as  we  feel  it  only  in  ourselves,  we  find  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  postulate  that  feelings  have  antecedent! 
out  of  onrselves. 
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§  S9.  The  mOdeat  criticism  on  this  title  will  probably  I 
ifiat  it  is  an  awkward  combinatioii  of  words ;  and  an  Old 
epoken  critic  will  very  likely  condemn  it  either  i 
BeiLsical  or  as  meaningless.  Keyerthelcsa  it  bas  a  defiolts 
meaning  not  properly  expr^ssiblo  by  any  other  title. 

Mind  we  foond  to  be  composed  of  feebngs  and  the  r 
tiona  betwocn  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter,  it  was  Bhown 
that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feelings  are  detormioed  by 
the  nature  of  tbo  subject— eiist,  as  wo  know  them,  only  in 
conscioQSDCsa,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  agents 
beyond  consciousness  wbicb  cause  them.  And  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  in  like  manner  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  relations  between  feelings  are  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  subject — exist,  as  we  know  tbem, 
only  in  consciousness,  and  no  more  resemble  tha  connexions 
between  enter  agents  than  the  feelings  they  nnite  resemble 
these  outer  agents. 

The  most  highly  compounded  relations  between  feel- 
ings, are  those  in  which  they  are  present  to  conscious- 
ncea  sot  simply  as  oo-cxisting  but  as  co-existing  in  certain 
relative  positions — co-existing,  that  is,  along  with  many 
bf  those  interrening  ssd  snrronnding  positions  which 
are  the  units  of  our  conception  of  Space.  The  relativity  of 
theae  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  as  we  may  call 
tfaom.  ninsi  be  dealt  with  first.    Aiter  them  we  will  oass  to 
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the  compound  relations  of   Sequence,   or  those  in  wMcli 
feelings   are   known   not    simply  as  having    occurred    in 
succession,  but  as  occupying  certain  positions  in  the  series 
of  states  of  consciousness,  between  which  there  are  inter- 
vening positions  occupied  by  other  states  —  relations  of 
Sequence,  that  is,  in  which  Time,  regarded  as  hiving  an 
assignable  quantity,  is  an  element.     We  will  next  consider 
the  compound  relations  of  Difference,  or  those  in  which 
beyond  the  mere  consciousness  of  Difference,  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  the   degree   of  Difference — relations    of 
Difference,  that  is,  in  which  the  related  feelings  are  con 
ceived    as   differing   in   strength   by  assignable   amounts 
The  relations  of  Co-existence,  of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference 
considered  under  their  simplest  aspects  apart  from  quanti 
tative  implications,  may  then  occupy  us. 

§  90.  No  great  effort  of  imagination  is  required  to  sec 
that  the  consciousness  of  space  of  three  dimensions,  consti- 
tuted of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence,  is  a 
consciousness  that  varies  qualitatively  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  species.  It  needs  but  to  call  to  mind  how 
greatly  our  conception  of  space  is  modified  when  we  are  in 
a  dark  place  of  which  we  know  not  the  bounds,  to  perceive 
that  those  inferior  creatures  which  have  no  eyes,  and  cannot, 
as  we  do  in  the  dark,  supplement  present  tactual  experiences 
by  remembered  visual  experiences,  must  have  concep- 
tions of  space  quite  unlike  in  quality  to  our  own, 
which  are  abstracted  in  so  large  a  degree  from  visual 
experiences.  Not  only  must  the  consciousness 

of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence  be  quali- 
tatively different  in  such  inferior  creatures,  but  also  those 
of  doubly-compounded  and  singly-compounded  relations  of 
Co-existence.  A  creature  with  eyes  is  capable  of  having 
all  the  relativ^e  positions  constituting  an  area,  impressed 
on  consciousness  with  apparent  simultaneity ;  but  a  creature 
without  eyes  can  become  conscious  of  these  multitudinous 
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relativB  positions  only  through  contiDned  tactnal  expToi 
tions,  presenting  most  of  tliem  in  distinct  scccosaii 
whereas  space  of  one  dimension  ia  knowablo  by  the  seeing 
crcKtorc  as  &  seemingly -ins  tantaneo  as  conscionsness  of  the 
relatire  positions  of  two  ttings  irapressing  it,  tlio  conscious- 
ness of  those  relative  positions  in  a  creature  withont  eyea 
(wnless  the  things  are  so  close  as  to  be  touched  at  the  s 
instant  by  two  parts  of  the  creatore's  body)  cannot  i 
seemingly  instantaneous,  but  must  last  during  the  appreci- 
Bblo  period  required  for  muscular  movement  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  body,  from  one  to  the  other.  Of  course  such  qualitative 
differences  among  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  as 

^    present  to  conscionsnesB,  must  have  countless  gradations, 

'    determined   by  the  perfection  of  eight  and  the  range  of 
Bight.  It    may  be    added    that  there   ia   even  & 

species  of  qnalitative   variation  that    occurs    in  the  same 
creatnre  aaing  the   same  senses.     TftVe   two   objects  auf- 
Eciently  far  apart   to  give  standing  room   between  them.  J 
Having    contemplated    their  relation    of   position   from  ^4 
distance,  contemplate  it  afresh  afier  having  so  placed  tlte" 
body  that  one  of  them  is  in  front  and  one  of  them  is  behind. 
It  will  be  found  that  what  is  conceived  as  a  single  relation 
in  the  one  case  cannot  bo  so  conceived  in  the  other.    While 
standing  between  the  two  objects,  it  is  possible  to  think  of 
their  relative  positions  only  by  thinking  successively  of  their 
two  relations  of  position  with  self.  That   com- 

pound relations  of  Co-existence  as  conceived  by  different 
species,  vary  quantitatively  with  the  structures  of  the  species, 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  probable.  Animals  having 
great  locomotive  powers  are  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
conceptions  of  given  spaces  as  animals  whose  locomotive 
powers  are  very  small.  To  a  creature  so  constructed  that  its 
experiences  of  the  larger  spaces  aronnd  have  been  gained 

I  by  long  and  quick  bounds,  distances  can  scarcely  present 
n-spects  they  do  to  a  cre&tore  which  trave 

I  ilow  and  many  steps. 
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The  dimensions  of  oar  bodies  and  the  spaces  moved  through 
by  onr  limbs,  serve  us  as  standards  of  comparison  with  en- 
vironing dimensions ;  and  conceptions  of  smallness  or  large- 
ness result  according  as  these  environing  dimensions  are  much 
less  or  much  greater  than  the  organic  dimensions.  Hence, 
the  consciousness  of  a  given  relation  of  two  positions 
in  space,  must  vary  quantitatively  with  variation  of 
bodily  bulk.  Clearly,  a  mouse,  which  has  to  run  many 
times  its  own  length  to  traverse  the  space  which  a  man 
traverses  at  a  stride,  cannot  have  the  same  conception  of 
this  space  as  a  man.  Quantitative  changes  in  these  com- 
pound relations  of  Co-existence  are  traceable  by  each  person 
in  his  own  mental  history,  from  childhood  to  maturity. 
Distances  which  seemed  great  to  the  boy  seem  moderate 
to  the  man;  and  buildings  once  thought  imposing  in  height 
and  mass,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

The  physiological  state  of  the  organism  also  modifies 
quantitatively  this  form  of  consciousness  to  a  considerable 
extent.  De  Quincey,  describing  some  of  his  opium-dreams, 
says  that  "  buildings  and  landscapes  were  exhibited  in  pro- 
portions so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive. 
Space  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable 
infinity/'  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  nervous 
subjects  to  have  illusive  perceptions  in  which  the  body 
seems  enormously  extended :  even  to  the  covering  an  acre 
of  ground. 

A  more  special  modification  of  bodily  state  also  affects  the 
conception.  Like  all  other  nervous  structures,  the  nervous 
structures  employed  in  the,  apprehension  of  space  have  their 
receptivity  temporarily  diminished  by  action.  As  the  appreci- 
ation of  a  delicate  taste  is  hindered  when  the  palate  has  just 
been  excited  by  a  very  strong  taste ;  so  a  small  or  moderate 
magnitude  is  under-estimated  when  a  great  magnitude  has 
just  before  occupied  the  attention.  Abuilding  that  appeared 
large  when  it  stood  amid  smaller  buildings,  loses  much  of  its 
seeming  largeness  if  a  far  larger  building  is  erected  close 
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to  it.  Or,  to  takfi  a  bettor  case — when  the  Sun  is  seen  in  (.be 
midst  of  the  aty,  with  none  but  groat  angular  spaces 
between  it  and  the  horizon,  it  looks  very  much  I039  than  it 
does  when  close  to  the  liorizon,  where  the  angular  space  it 
subtends  is  comparable  side  by  side  with  stnaU  angular 
spaces. 

Tet  again,  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  observer,  not  only  quantitatively,  but,  in 
jk  certain  sense,  qnalitatively ;  for  so  only  can  we  orpresa 
I  the  truths  that  apparent  size  depends  on  distance  from  the 
/  eye,  and  that  apparent  form  changes  with  every  change  in 
I  the  point  of  view.  The  imprDssions  made  on  ua 

/  by  two  objects  to  both  of  which  we  are  close,  are  consider- 
ably removed  from  one  another  in  consciousness.  But  as 
we  recede  from  such  two  objects,  that  compound  relation  of 
Co-existence  which  forms  our  conception  of  their  relative 
positions,  diminishes  quantitatively,  and  at  last  disappears 
altogether:  the  two  impressions  they  give  us  merge  into 
one.  The  facts  that  the  co-existent  positions  forming 

a  circle  become  to  perception  an  ellipse  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  a  straight  line  when  viewed  edgeways, 
illustrate  the  truth  that  compound  relations  of  Co-existence 
undergo  a  species  of  qualitative  variation  as  the  place  of  the 
percipient  varies.  This  kind  of  variniion  is  doubtless  due 
to  differences  among  the  rates  of  quantitative  variation  of 
the  many  component  relations;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
regarded  as  a  qualitative  variation,  since  differences  of 
quality  in  general  are  resolvable  into  differences  in  the 
r^tiios  of  the  co-opcrativo  factors.- 

/  "Wo  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclnsion  that  what  we  eon- 
Uoive  aa  space -relations,  cannot  be,  either  in  their  natures  or 
^degrees,  like  those  connexions  among  external  things  to 
(which  they  are  due.  They  change  both  qualitatively  and 
(quantitatively  with  the  structure,  the  size,  the  state,  and 
/the  position,  of  the  percipient.  And  when  we  see  that  what  , 
Tla,   objectively   considered,    the    same   connexion  betw 
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things^  msj,  as  a  space-relation  in  conscionsness,  be  single 
or  double — ^when  we  remember  that,  according  us  we  are 
near  or  far  oflF,  it  may  be  too  large  to  be  simultaneously 
perceived  or  too  small  to  be  perceived  at  all;  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  any  identity  between  this  objective 
connexion  and  some  one  of  the  multitudinous  subjective 
relations  answering  to  it, 

§  91.  The  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  or  those  in 
which  we  conceive  phenomena  as  having  occurred,  not 
simply  one  afler  another,  but  as  occupying  places  in  con- 
sciousness between  which  there  are  intervals  measured  by 
intervening  places,  and  from  which,  by  abstraction,  we 
derive  our  conception  of  Time,  do  not  at  first  sight  appear 
to  vary  qualitatively.  Reasons  may,  however,  be  assigned 
for  suspecting  qualitative  variations  in  them. 

Such  qualitative  variations  as  probably  occur,  are  deter- 
mined by  difierences  of  specific  structure.      A  stationary 
creature   without   eyes,  receiving  distinct  sensations  from 
external  objects  only  by  contacts  which  happen  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,   cannot  have  in  its  consciousness  any 
compound  relations  of  sequence  save  those  arising  from  the 
slow  rhythm  of  its  functions.     Even  in  ourselves  the  respi- 
ratory intervals,  joined  sometimes  with  the  intervals  between  i 
the  heart's  pulses,  ftimish  part  of  the  materials  fi^m  which        J 
our  consciousness  of  duration  is  derived  j    and  had  we  no  h      , 
continuous    perceptions   of  external   changes,    and  conse-  ^  ^X^ 
quontly  no  ideas  of  them,  these  rhythmical  organic  actions    V 
would  obviously  yield  important  data  for  our  consciousness     ^ 
of  Time :  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  locomotive  rhythms,  our 
sole  data.     Remembering  this,  and  remembering  that  the 
sequences   with  which  we  are  chiefly  occupied,  and  fr>om 
which  our  conception  of  Time  is  chiefly  abstracted,  are  not 
these   sequences   derived   from  internal   actions,  but  the 
sequences  in  our  impressions  of  external  actions,  it  will  be 
manifest   that  there   is  most  likely  a  marked  qualitative 
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difference  between  tliat  andeveloped  sense  of  dumtion 
derived  solely  from  the  experiences  of  innpr  changes,  and 
that  developed  conception  of  Time  derived  mainly  from 
outer  changes,  bat  conceived  to  be  a  form  of  both 
outer    and    inner    changes.  Quantitative 

variations  in  compound  relations  of  Sequenoe  as  existing  , 
in   consciousness,   are    manifestly    caused   by    the    Btroovd 
tnral   differences   which    constitute    diSureuces    of    spccioa^I 
Subjective  rhythms,  partly  of  the  vital  functions  and  parttjr'l 
of    the    locomotive    functions,    mark    out    consciousnoN|l 
into   tolerably  regular  intervals ;    thus  yielding  moasoi 
between  states  of  consciousness  otherwise  caused — standard)! 
of  duration.      Hence    a    small    creature,    in    which    theaftl 
rhythms   ore   very  rapid,  must  have  a  consciousness  of  ft  * 
given  objective  interval   widely  unlike    the   consciousness 
of  it  possessed  by  a  large  animal,  whose  rhythms  are  re!a> 
lively  very  slow,  A  gnat's  wings  make  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
strokes    per    second.       Each     stroke    Implies  a   separate 
nervous  action.      Each    snch   nervous    action,    or  change 
in  a  nervous  centre,  is  probably  as  appreciable  by  the  gnat 
as  is  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm  by  a  maa.     And  if  this, 
OF  anything  like  this,  ia  the  fact,  then  the  time  occupied 
by  a  given  external  change,  measured  by  many  movemonts 
in  the  one  case,  must  seem  much  longer  than  it  seems  in 
the  other  case,  when  measured  by  a  single  movement. 

How  age  determines  quantitative  variations  in  compound 
relations  of  Sequence,  is  a  matter  of  common  remark.  Pro- 
bably these  are  in  part  due  to  differences  of  size,  and  con- 
ooraitant  differences  in  the  rhythms  of  the  functions,  vital 
and  locomotive:  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  a  child's 
movements  than  of  a  man's  movements  to  measure  a  day. 
But  that  the  change  in  the  estimation  of  intervals  is  not 
wholly  thus  caused,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  after 
maturity  is  reached,  they,  or  at  any  rat*  the  longer  ones, 
continue  to  undergo  a  seeming  abbreviation.  Mouths  to  tha 
old  man  appear  no  longer  than  weeks  to  the  young  man. 
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A  jfurther  quantitative  yariation, .  essentially  similar  in 
origtn  to  that  which  takes  place  with  advancing  years^ 
accompanies  variation  in  external  circumstances^  when  this 
increases  or  decreases  the  number  of  vivid  experiences 
within  a  given  interval.  I£,  after  a  monotonous  life^  a 
journey  of  pleasure  brings  within  a  week  many  exciting 
novelties^  the  remark  habitually  made  is^  that  it  seems  far 
more  than  a  week  since  home  scenes  were  left  behind. 
Even  a  comparatively  monotonous  state  of  consciousness 
appears  long  if  it  is  intense  :  instance  the  time  during  which 
a  severe  pain  is  suffered ;  or  instance  an  interval  of  impatient 
expectation,  the  seeming  length  of  which  is  popularly  illus- 
trated by  the  proverb — "  The  watched  pot  never  boils/' 

The  estimation  of  Time  varies  also  with  the  constitutional 
state.  Whatever  exalts  the  vital  activities,  and  so  makes 
mental  impressions  stronger,  exaggerates  the  conceptions  of 
durations.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  persons  under  the 
influence  of  opium.  Detailing  his  experiences  of  this  influ- 
ence, De  Quincey  says  that  he  sometimes  seemed  "  to  have 
lived  for  70  or  100  years  in  one  night;''  nay,  to  have  had 
"feelings  representative  of  a  millennium  passed  in  that 
time,  or,  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  human  experience." 

One  more  cause  of  quantitative  variation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  is  change  of 
position  among  our  experiences.  Intervals  of  Time,  like 
intervals  of  Space,  become  apparently  small  in  proportion 
to  their  remoteness.  An  evening  spent  at  a  friend's  house, 
seems  of  considerable  length  when  looked  back  upon  at  the 
moment  of  departure.  When  recalled  a  week  after,  it 
subtends  by  no  means  so  great  an  angle  in  consciousness ; 
and  the  angle  it  subtends  in  consciousness  when  we  are 
reminded  of  it  a  year  after,  is  very  small.  There  is  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  several  hours  long ;  but  when  contemplated 
it  cannot  1)e  made  of  equal  apparent  length  with  the  several 
hours  just  passed,    any   more  than   the   apparently-small 
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distanco  between  two*Dlijccta  on  the  boriEOn,  can  be  made 
in  actual  perception  like  the  great  interval  which  appeared 
between  them  when  we  saw  them  close  at  hnntl.  In  other 
words,  there  ia  a  fore-shortening  of  protensive  quantity 
analogous  to  the  fore -shortening  of  extensiTO  (juaotitj; 
whence  it  results  that  the  intervals  between  passing  et- 
periencea  begin  to  aeem  less  as  soon  aa  they  are  past,  and 
continually  dwindle  as  we  get  further  from  tliem,  until  at 
last  their  lengths  become  inappreciable.  To  this  law  of 
mental  perspective  is  due  the  fact  that,  in  retrospect,  life 
seems  no  longer  at  forty  than  it  did  at  twenty. 

Hence,  concerning  compound  relations  of  Seqnenee,  as 
coucfrning  componnd  relations  of  Co-existence,  we  must  say 
that  probably  they  are  not  qaalitatively  like  the  connexions 
to  which  they  answer,  and  certainly  they  are  not  qnanti- 
tatiTcly  like  them.  For  snapecting  that  whatever 

objectively  originates  our  subjectivo  conception  of  Time,  is 
not  identical  in  nature  with  it,  we  have  the  reason  that  Timg^ 
considered  as  an  abatroct  from  relations  of  Seqi 
present  a  different  aspect  according  to*the  degree  of  its 
eoctation  from  parlicuUir  sequences.  To  a  lowly-endowed 
ereatnre,  conscious  only  of  internally-initiated  changes,  it 
cannot  appear  what  it  does  to  a  creature  chiefly  occupied 
with  changes  that  are  externally  initiated ;  since,  in  the  last, 
it  is  partially  dissociated  from  both  orders  of  changes. 
Wbence  it  seems  inferable  that,  only  partially  dissociated 
aa  it  is,  it  cannot  have  in  consciousness  that  qualitative 
character  which  absolute  dissociation  would  giTe  it,  and 
which  we  mngt  suppose  it  to  have  objectively.  And 

that  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  we  conceive  them, 
cannot     be     quantitatively    bke    the    connexions     beyond 
consciousness  to  which  they  refer,  is  proved  by  the  iact  that 
they  vary  in  their  apparent  lengths  with  the  structure  of 
oi^nism,  with  its  size,  with  its  age,  with  its  constttutioi 
state,  with    the   number  and  viviiJness  of  the  itnprvssit 
it  recoives,  and  with  their  relative  posidona  in  consciousni 
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Manifestlj^  as  no  one  of  these  variously-estimated  lengths 
can  be  taken  as  yalid  rather  than  the  others^  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  equality  between  an  interval  of  time 
as  present  to  consciousness  and  any  nexus  of  things  which 
it  symbolizes* 

§  92.  Deeper  than  the  compound  relations  of  Co- 
existence and  Sequence,  is  the  compound  relation  of 
DiflTerence ;  since,  besides  being  involved  in  the  comparisons 
of  spaces  and  of  times,  this  is  involved  in  comparisons  of 
the  Forces  manifested  in  Space  and  Time.  We  may  fitly 
limit  ourselves  to  illustrations  taken  from  this  last  class  of 
cases. 

As  into  a  conception  of  two  things  co-existing  at  an 
assignable  distance  apart,  there  enters  the  consciousness 
of  many  or  few  co-existing  positions  between  them ;  and  as 
into  the  conception  of  two  changes  separated  by  an  assign- 
able interval  of  time,  there  enters  the  consciousness  of  many 
or  few  intervening  sequent  positions ;  so  into  the  conception 
of  two  forces  that  have  an  assignable  inequality,  there 
enters  the  consciousness  of  many  or  few  degrees  of  diflference ; 
and  the  conceived  amount  of  diflference  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  these  degrees.  What  we  have  here  to  observe 
is,  that  our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  difference,  so  con- 
stituted, have  relativities  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in 
our  conceptions  of  amounts  of  spaces  and  amounts  of  times. 

That  the  compound  relation  of  Difference  varies  qualita- 
tively according  to  the  structure  of  the  species,  we  have  no 
distinct  evidence.  But  since  a  compound  relation  of  Dif- 
ference has  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  impressions  that 
differ ;  and  since  the  conception  of  Difference  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  the  order  of  impressions  in  which  it  is 
presented,  if  there  is  but  one  such  order ;  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  become  more  multi- 
tudinous in  their  kinds,  the  conception  of  Difference 
becomes  more  independent  of  particular  differences ;   and 
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tiafc,  therefore,  in  higher  creatures  it  ia  not  qnalitativoly 
the  same  as  in  lower  creatures. 

That  quantitative  variations  in  the  conception  accompany 
Bpeoific  nnlikenesses  of  structure,  becomes  manifest  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  difference  in  forces  docs  or  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  difference  in  feelings,  accordiu}^  as  the  or- 
ganization is  or  is  not  highly  recipient.  Incident  forces 
thiit  seem  alike  to  a  lowly-endowed  creature,  seem  conapicn- 
onsly  unlike  to  a  creature  endowed  with  the  eense-orgaiis 
required  for  appreciating  them.  Where  eyes  are  so  littto^; 
I  developed  that  approaching  objects  are  recognized  only  an 
I  intercepting  the  Bunshinc,  it  ia  obvious  that  contrasts  of 
I  [light  and  shade  which  seem  marked  to  animals  with  de- 

t eloped  eyes,  are  quite  imperceptible.  Similarly  among 
ighly-endowcd  animals  of  diverse  kinds.  Between  odours 
both  of  which  produce  in  a  man  no  impression  whatever,  a  dog 
perceives  differences  of  strength,  probably  of  many  degrees. 
Even  the  etructural  unlikeneases  of  individuals  entail  auoh 
results.  A  good  ear  detects  several  gradations  betwi 
tones  which  to  a  bad  ear  seem  alike. 

The  bulk  of  the  organism  ia  also  a  factor  in  modifying 
quantitatively  the  relation  of  Difference.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  force  between  which  a  creature  can  perceive  nn- 
likenesses, are  limited  at  the  one  extreme  by  its  ability  to 
bear  them  and  at  the  other  cxtremo  by  its  capacity  for 
being  sensibly  affected  by  them ;  and  its  siae  partly  deter- 
mines these  limits.  A  grain  and  half-a-grain  are  hardly 
distinguishable  by  their  pressures  on  the  finger  ;  but  if  snc- 
ceasively  borne  by  an  animal  not  more  than  a  grain  in 
weight,  a  difference  divisible  into  many  degrees  would 
doubtless  be  perceptible  between  them.  Conversely,  a  man 
cannot  perceive  the  contrast  in  weight  between  a  ton  and 
half-a-ton,  for  he  fails  to  put  forth  a  force  sufficient  to  lift 
cither;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  the  con- 
gcionsneas  of  an  elephant,  now  loaded  with  one  and  now 
with  the  other,  the  feelings  produced  would  have  an  unlikeness 
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that  miglit  be  graduated.  Objective  dififerences,  all  equal  in 
degree,  are  thus  manifestly  appreciable  by  any  creature 
only  within  a  range  that  is  really  very  narrow.  More- 

over, it  is  demonstr&ble  that  towards  either .  extremity 
of  this  range,  the  conceptions  of  DifiFerence  become 
quantitatively  more  and  more  vague ;  and  nowhere 
throughout  the  range  can  there  be  maintained  a  parallelism 
between  the  contrasts  of  inner  feelings  and  the  contrasts  of 
outer  forces  to  which  they  refer.  For  when  a  mass  is 
poised  in  the  hand,  certain  muscles  are  strained  to  the 
degree  required  to  support  the  mass  plvs  the  arm.  If  the 
weight  of  the  mass  is  small,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes 
the  larger  part  of  the  force  to  be  antagonized ;  while  if  the 
mass  is  large,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes  the  smaller 
part.  Clearly,  then,  the  effort  put  forth  for  the  support  of 
the  arm  being  a  constant  element  in  the  compared  states  of 
consciousness,  must  modify  the  seeming  difference  between 
weights  to  a  different  extent  according  as  the  absolute 
amounts  of  the  weights  are  increased  or  decreased. 

How  variations  of  constitutional  state,  whether  deter- 
mined by  disorder  or  by  age,  also  cause  quantitative  varia- 
tions in  the  relations  of  Difference  as  conceived  by  us,  need 
not  be  shown  in  detail.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  that  all  exaltations  and  depressions  of  energy  and  of 
sensibility,  must  alter  the  range  within  which  differences 
are  appreciable,  and  must  modify  the  appreciations  of  them : 
more  especially  towards  each  extreme  of  the  range. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  compound  relation  of  Differ- 
ence as  we  know  it,  is  dependent  on  structure,  on  size,  and 
on  constitutional  state.  The  same  objective  difference  may 
have  no  subjective  difference  answering  to  it,  because  the 
forces  between  which  it  exists  are  either  excessive  or 
defective  in  amount.  Within  the  limits  of  appreciation,  the 
same  objective  difference  may  seem  great  or  small  according 
to  the  percipient's  nature  and  temporary  condition.  And 
ab  we  cannot  Hx  on  any  one  of  these  relations  in  conscious- 
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Qcaa,  rather  than  nay  other,  as  like  the  reality  beyond  con- 
Bciouanesa,  wb  must  infer  that  there  is  no  likeness  between 
any  one  of  thom  and  the  reality  beyond  conscionsness. 


^^     conccivi 


§  93.  But  now  what  are  we  to  oay  about  the 
relations  of  Co-oxiHtcnce,  of  Sequence,  and  of  DiiFerencej 
considered  apart  from  amounts  of  Space,  of  Time,  and  of 
Contrast  1  Can  we  say  that  the  relation  of  Co-existence, 
couceired  simply  as  implying  two  terms  that  exist  at  the 
eame  time,  bat  arc  not  specified  in  their  relative  posttiona, 
bos  anj-thing  answering  to  it  beyond  consciousness  ?  Can 
we  say  that  out  of  ourselves  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Suc- 
cession, corresponding  to  the  conception  we  have  of  one 
thing  coming  after  another,  without  reference  to  the  time 
between  them  I  And  can  we  say  that  what  we  know 
Difference,  apart  from  any  particular  degree  of  it, 
objective  mJikeness  aa  its  cause  T 

The  reply  is  that  wo  cannot  frame  ideas  of  Co-existence, 
of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference,  without  there  entering  into 
them  ideas  of  quantity.  Though  we  have  examined  apart 
tho  compound  relations  of  these  orders,  into  which  con- 
sciousness of  quantity  avowedly  enters;  and  though,  in 
above  defining  the  simple  relations  of  these  orders,  tlie 
avowed  contemplation  of  quantity  is  excluded;  yet,  on 
looking  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  quantity  is  always  present.  Co-eiisteuco  caimot  be 
thought  of  without  some  amount  of  space.  Sequence 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  interval  of  time, 
Diflcrcnco  cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  degrco  of 
contrast.  Hence  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  thoao 
relations  in  their  definitely-compound  forms,  applies  to 
them  under  those  forms  which,  by  a  fiction,  we  regard  as 
simple.  All  tho  proofs  of  relativity  that  held  where  the 
conceived  quantities  were  large,  hold  however  small  the 
conceived  iiuivtitities  become.  Ami  as  the  conceived  quon- 
titios    cannot    disappear    from    cousciousness    without    thtf', 
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relations  themselves  disappeariDg^  it  follows  inevitablj  tliat 
the  relativities  hold  of  the  relations  themselves  in  their 
ultimate  elements.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  relations  of  Co-existence,  of  Siequence,  and  of 
Difference,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  obtain  beyond  con- 
sciousness. 

Let  us  simplify  the  matter  by  reducing  derivative  rela- 
tions to  the  fundamental  relation ;.  and  we  shall  then  see 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  this  apparently-incredible  pro- 
position. 

Every  particular  relation  of  Co-existence  involves  a  cogni- 
tion of  some  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  things  co-exist- 
ing ;  resolvable,  ultimately,  into  differences  of  relative  posi- 
tion towards  self.  And  differences  of  relative  position  can 
be  known  only  through  differences  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness accompanying  the  disclosure  of  the  positions.  But 
while  positions  in  Space,  and  co-existing  objects  occupying 
them,  are  known  through  relations  of  Difference  between 
the  feelings  accompanying  disclosure  of  them ;  they  are 
known  through  relations  of  Likeness,  in  respect  of  their 
order  of  presentation.  The  relation  of  Co-existence,  which 
is  that  out  of  which  all  Space-conceptions  are  built,  is  one 
in  which  neither  term  is  first  or  last :  the  terms  exhibit 
equality  in  their  order — no  difference  in  their  order. 

Phenomena  occurring  in  succession,  like  those  occurring 
simultaneously,  are  known  as  occupying  different  positions  in 
oonsciousness.  Intervals  between  them  are  distinguished  by 
differences  in  the  feelings  that  arise  in  passing  over  the  inter- 
vals; and  where  the  intervals  are  alike,  they  are  so  classed  from 
the  absence  of  such  differences.  But  while  the  relations 
among  phenomena  in  Time  are  known  as  such  or  such 
through  conceptions  of  Difference  and  No-difference  yielded 
Dy  comparisons  of  them,  they  are  known  as  alike  in  this, 
that  their  terms  are  unequal  in  order  of  presentation — differ 
in  their  order. 

Thus  all  Space-relations  and  Time-relations — all  relations 
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of  Co-existence  and  Seqnence,  are  known  through  relatioiui 
of  Difference  and  No -difference.  Seqnencu  is  Difi'erence  of 
order;  Co-exiatence  is  No-difference  of  order.  Hence  we 
liave  at  last  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  Difference  and 
No-difference.  And  oar  entire  consciousness  being  built 
op  of  feelings  which  present  these  relations,  both  in  them- 
eelrea  and  in  the  secondarr  feelings  constituting  consciona- 
neas  of  their  order,  the  whole  question  of  the  relativity  of 
relations  among  feelings  ia  reducible  to  the  qnestion  of  the 
relativity  of  the  relatioo  of  Difference.  This  is  readily 
demonstrable. 

The  sole  elements,  and  the  indissoluble  elements,  of  the 
relation  are  these: — A  feeling  of  some  kind;  a  feeling 
coming  next  to  it,  which,  being  distinguishable  as 
another  feeling,  proves  itself  to  be  not  homogeneous  with 
the  first;  a  feeling  of  shock,  more  or  less  decided,  accom- 
panying the  transition.  This  shock,  which  arises  &om  the 
difference  of  the  two  feelings,  becomes  the  measure  of  that 
difference— cons titatcs  by  its  occurrence  the  conseiousnesa 
of  a  relation  of  difference,  and  by  its  degree  the  conscious- 
nesa  of  the  amount  of  difference.  That  is,  the  relation  of 
Difference  as  present  in  consciousness  is  nothing  more 
than  a  change  in  consciousness.  How,  then,  can  it 
resemble,  or  bo  in  any  way  akin  to,  its  source  beyond 
Iconscionsness  t  Here  are  two  colours  which  we  call 
^nlike.  As  tliey  exist  objectively,  the  two  colours  are 
quite  independent — there  is  nothing  between  them  answer- 
ing to  the  change  which  results  in  us  from  contemplating 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  Apart  from  our  conscions- 
ncas  they  are  not  linked  as  are  the  two  feelings  they  pro- 
duce in  as.  Their  relation  as  we  think  it,  being  nothing 
else  than  a  change  of  oar  state,  cannot  possibly  be  parallel 
to  anything  between  themj  when  they  have  both  remi 
unchanged. 

j  94.  It  is  proper  to  pnint  out  that  all  these  conclusii 
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down  to  the  last  of  them,  are  in  harmony  with  those  which 
may  be  directly  deduced  from  the  data  supplied  by  Physio- 
logy to  Psychology. 

Each  feeling  being  the  concomitant  of  some  molecular 
change  in  a  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter;  and  each 
relation  being  the  concomitant  of  some  wave  of  molecular 
transformation  propagated  along  a  nerve«fibre,  or  fibres, 
firom  one  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter  to  another ;  it 
results,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  various  relations  as 
we  know  them  are  composed  of  elements  essentially  alike ; 
and  it  results,  in  the  second  place,  that  not  being  in- 
trinsically diflTerent  in  their  ultimate  natures,  they  cannot 
resemble  intrinsically-diflFerent  objective  connexions. 

Indeed,  it  needs  but  to  think  for  an  instant  of  a  brain  as 
a  seat  of  nervous  discharges,  intermediate  between  actions  in 
the  outer  world  and  actions  in  the  world  of  thought,  to  be 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  con- 
nexions among  outer  actions,  after  being  transferred  through 
the  medium  of  nervous  discharges,  can  re-appear  in  the  world 
of  thought  in  the  forms  they  originally  had. 

§  95.  But  here  let  us  not  omit  to  recognize  the  assump- 
tion made  throughout,  and  inevitably  made  in  all  reason- 
ing used  to  prove  the  relativity  of  relations,  that  there 
exist  beyond  consciousness,  conditions  of  objective  mani- 
festation which  are  symbolized  by  relations  as  we  conceive 
them. 

The  very  proposition  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation 
is  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  determined  by  our  own 
nature,  and  does  not  resemble  any  order  or  nexus  beyond 
consciousness,  implies  that  there  exists  some  such  order  or 
nexus  beyond  consciousness ;  and  every  step  in  every  argu- 
ment by  which  this  proposition  is  established,  distinctly 
posits  this  order  or  nexus,  and  cannot  be  taken  on  any 
other  condition.  Further,  the  argument  assumes,  and  if 
obliged  to   assume,   fundamental    differences  of    objective 
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order  whicb  rto  symbolized  by  fondamental  differonceB  of 
BubJQctive  order. 

FiJT  to  say  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation  between 
positions  in  Spa<«,  cannot  bo  liko  any  objective  nema,  since 
this  relation  of  positions  as  conceived  by  us  varies  inde- 
finitely, is  to  say  that  there  exists  an  objective  nexas  which 
has  not  varied.  Two  verdicts  of  conacionsness  respecting 
a  given  magnitude  are  found  to  be  niilike  under  unlike 
conditions  of  perception  j  whence  it  is  inferred  that  neither 
of  them  is  like  the  magnitude.  But  the  inference  is  nonsense 
if  by  this  magnitude  is  meant  something  in  consciousness, 
instead  of  something  beyond  conscioosnoss.  Aa  it  was  before 
shown  in  the  case  of  feelings,  so  it  might  here  be  shown  in 
the  case  of  relations  between  feelings,  the  reasoning  used 
becomes  both  false  ia  its  premises  and  meaningless  in  its 
oonclusion.  Of  course,  changing  the  terms,   the 

like  holds  with  periods  of  Time.  Every  argument  proving 
that  our  conceptions  of  Time  are  relative,  falls  to  pieces  on 
withdrawing  the  assumption  that  there  exists  some  form  of 
Things  from  which  Time,  as  a  form  of  Thought,  is  derived. 

The  assumption  of  an  objective  source  for  the  subjective 
relation  of  Difference,  is  implied  in  the  last  two  assiimptiona. 
If,  aa  shown  above,  al!  special  cogaitiona  of  spaces  and 
times  involve  cognitions  of  differences;  and  if,  as  shovni 
above.  Space  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into  relations 
of  Co-eiiatence,  and  Time  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into 
relations  of  Sequence,  are  separable  from  one  another  as 
being  respectively  constituted,  the  laat  by  difference  of 
order,  and  the  first  by  no-difiference  of  order;  it  is  clear  that 
thepostulation  of  objective  sources  of  these  subjective  forms, 
implies  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difi'ercnce- 
And  this  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference, 
equally  implied  in  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the 
relativity  of  the  conception  of  Difference,  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate warrant  the  deepest  assignable  warrant — (he  PeraiatencM 
ot  Force.     Though  tho  relation  of  Difference,  constituted,  i^B 
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we  Lave  seen^  by  a  change  in  consciousness,  cc^nnot  be 
identified  with  anything  beyond  consciousness;  yet  that 
there  is  something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  is  due, 
is  an  inevitable  conclusion ;  since  to  think  otherwise  is  to 
think  of  change  taking  place  without  an  antecedent. 

More  certain,  then,  than  the  Relativity  of  Relations  as 
we  conceive  them,  is  the  existence  of  Non-relative  Forma 
to  which  they  refer ;  since  proof  of  the  first  involves  per- 
petual assumption  of  the  last.  There  is  some  ontologies] 
o^der  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  order  we  know  as 
Space ;  there  is  some  ontological  order  whence  arises  the 
phenomenal  order  we  know  as  Time ;  and  there  is  some 
ontological  nexus  whence  arises  the  phenomeiial  TpJatinn  ^kb 
know  as  Differeuce. 


11 
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f  tft*.  As  was  pointc'd  oat  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  part,  Feelinpa  adroit  of  a  double  classification-  On 
grounds  of  strocturo  the;  are  divisible  intotbe  centrally- 
initiated  and  the  peripherally -initiated ;  which  last  are 
re-divisible  hito  those  wbich  are  peripherally  initiated  by 
external  actions  and  those  which  ai-e  peripherally  initiated 
by  iatemal  actions.  And  on  grounds  of  function  they  are 
divisible  by  a  line  crossing  these  transversely,  into  those 
primary  or  vivid  feelings  produced  by  direct  excitationa, 
iiTifl  i.lipse  secondary  or  faint  fsielinga-pnidnced-by-indirect 

esgitationS; The  Qiie_clas3,  known  as  seuaationa,  are  some- 

tinica   colled  preseutativo   feelings ;    and  the   other  class, 
known    aa    idcaa   (though  this   word    is  roore   commonly 
applied  to  clusters  of  them),  are  sometimes  called  re-| 
sentative  feelings. 

Thus  far  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  thiB-fpo^iii 
feelings  which  has  in  view  not  difference  of  kind  bat  d 
ence  of  degree.  Though  throughout  the  last  two  chapters, 
we  have  tacitly  recognized  the  distinction — though,  in  dealing 
with  the  relativities  of  feelings  and  of  relations,  we  hava 
been  obliged  to  take  for  granted  an  established  connexion 
biitween  the  vivid  feelings  or  sensations  directly  presented, 
and  the  faint  feelings  or  ideas  in  which  they  are  represented 
yet  no  definite  statementB  have  been  made  respecting  the 
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dbpendence  of  the  second  class  on  the  first.  Here  we  have 
to  inquire  how,  when  vivid  forms  of  feelings  have  been  ez« 
pcrienced,  it  happens  that  faint  forms  of  feelings  like  them 
afterwards  arise.  We  have  to  inquire  what  determines  this 
revivability-^what  conditions  they  are  which  render  the 
revivals  more  or  less  distinct^ 

Since  feelings  are  rarelj,  or  indeed  never,  revived  singly 
— Hsince  the  things  we  remember  are,  as  the  word  implies, 
put  together  out  of  feelings  standing  in  certain  relations ; 
it  restdts  that'  in  the  illustrations  to  be  given  we  shall  have 
to  deal  more  with  clusters  of  revived  feelings  than  with 
individual  revived  feelings.  But  what  is  alleg^  of  the  first 
always  holds  of  the  last. 

§  97.  Speaking  generally,  feelingfs  are  revivable  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  are  relational.  The  peripherally-initiated 
feelings  of  external  origin  are  morerepresentable  than  those 
of  internal  origin ;  and  both  of  these  can  be  represented 
with  greater  facility  than  the  centrally-initiated  feelings. 

The  most  highly  relational  feelings  are  the  visual ;  and 
these  are  of  all  t'eeimgs  the  most  easily  reproduced  in 
thought.  The  redness  of  a  soldier's  coat,  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  tfre  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered  ground,  can  be 
revived  in  consciousness  at  any  moment  with  scarcely  an 
effort,  and  with  relatively-great  doamess.  The  glare  of  an 
electric  light  may  be  so  vividly  conceived  as  to  produce 
something  like  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Ideal  feel- 

ings of  sound  arise   before  the  mind  with  a  &cihiy  anct* 
a  strength  almost  as  great.    The  report  of  a  cannon,  the 


*  I  liere  use  the  word  revivability  rather  than  the  word  reooverabOity, 
beoanse  it  has  less  objectionable  implicatbns.  To  recover  anything  involves 
a  voluntary  act ;  and  to  call  a  thing  recoverable,  is  to  say  that  it  is  some- 
thiog  which  can  be  re-obtained  by  a  voluntary  act.  But  a  gre^^  pyfc  ^  **"" 
i Jeal  feelings  arise  without  volition,  and  often  in  spite  of  volitioa.  The 
word  revivable  applies  equally  weU  to  tiie  ideal  teelinsii  which  jure  VDlantary 
and  those  which  ore  involuntary. 
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I  of  a  trumpet,  a  groan,  or  a  Iiias,  may  be  imn^ned 
(Otty  and  very  distinctly.  Sensations  of  tonch 

S  jtressnre,  if  less  represeatable,  are  represen table  readiiy 
and  with  considerable  clearness.  The  softness  and  hardness, 
the  Bmoolhneas  and  roughness,  of  different  aarfacea, 
have  tolerably  distinct  ideal  forma  that  recnr  with 
facility.  T^e   leas   relational   feelings  ejcternally 

initiated — those  of  taste  and  smell — arenoithnr  an  pqaily  pn^ 
80  strongly  reprodnccd.  A  colour  or  sound  may  bo  remem- 
bered in  an  iuetant ;  but  a  speciBed  flavour  or  odonr  is  not 
so  quickly  recalled,  and  the  ideal  feeling  does  not  approach 
in  vividness  bo  nearly  to  the  real  feeling. 

We  pass  to  the  poripheraUy-iTn't.int^ij  feelings  of  internal 
origin.  A  particular  muscular  effort  cannot  be  represented 
IS  quickly  or  as  clearly  as  a  particular  sound  or  colour ; 
ind  thoDgh  an  intense  pain  suffered  in  a  limb  may  bo  re- 
plied with  considerable  distinctness,  it  is  observable  that 
ho  ideal  pain  does  not  approach  so  neaj-ly  to  the  real  pain 
i  H^dnna  ft  Wlnf^mhr'^[^d  srr^in^ti-itlie  conscionsuCBS  of  an 
I  ctuftl  scream,  or  as  does  the  thoi]ght"of  a  Hash  of  Xitrbtning 

When  we 


0  the  percept  ion^ifa^iiash^nightning. 

pome    t(r~TEoso    peripherally-inifiated    feelings    to   which 

(ordinaiy  states  of  the  viscera  give  rise,  we  find  the  degree 

lof  revivability  very  small.     It  is  difficult  to  call  into  con- 

/sciousness  the  fecUng  of  hunger.     To  think  of  the  circum- 

/  stances  along  with  which  hunger  occurs  is  easy ;  but  after  a 

/  hearty  meal  it  is  nest  to  impossible  to  represent  any  degree 

I    of  that  craving  for  food  which  existed  before  the  meal. 

/    Similarly  with  thirst. 

Of  the  contrally-initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  the  Uke  is 
true  in  a  qualified  sense.  As  before  pointed  out,  there 
is  not  between  actual  aud  ideal  emotions  the  some  sharp 
division  as  between  actual  and  ideal  fecbngs  of  other  kinds. 
Emotiona  are  excited,  not  by  physical  agencies  thcmselvea 
but  by  certain  complex  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only 
by   representations   of  such   complex  relations    are    ideal, 
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emotions  aroused.  When  so  aroused,  however,  they  may 
rise  to  any  degree  of  vividness,  until  they  become  actual 
emotions.  But  the  fact  which  we  have  here  to  note  as  con- 
forming to  the  principle  enunciated,  is  that  an  emotion 
cannot  be  at  once  revived  in  the  same  way  that  a  feeling  of 
light  or  sound  can.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  instantly  into 
consciousness  the  passion  of  anger,  or  that  of  joy,  in  however 
faint  a  form.  Representation  of  either  can  be  achieved 
only  by  imagining,  and  dwelling  upon,  some  circumstances 
calculated  to  produce  it;  and  this  takes  an  appreciable 
time. 

§  98.  The  revivability  of  past  feelings  varies  inversely  as      J 
the  vividness  of  present  feelings.     This  antagonism  holds  to 
a  certain  degree  between  past  and  present  feelings  in  general ;   ( 
but  it  holds  to  a  much  greater  degree  between  past  and 
present  feelings  belonging  to  the  same  order. 

Take  first  the  general  antagonism.  Every  one  knows 
that  when  a  tremendous  sound  or  an  astounding  spectacle^ 
absorbs  the  attention,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else — next  to  impossible  to  entertain  irrelevant 
ideas.  Indeed,  consciousness  sometimes  becomes  so  entirely 
filled  with  the  present  overpowering  impressions  as  to  ex- 
trude our  habitual  ideas :  producing  what  we  call  absence 
of  mind.  Less  extreme  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the 
interruptions  to  currents  of  voluntary  thought  that  result 
from  violent  pains  or  loud  noises.  And  that  the  shutting 
out  of  primary  feelings  facilitates  the  revival  of  secondary 
feelings,  is  also  implied  by  the  common  habit  of  closing  the 
eyes  when  trying  to  imagine  anything  very  clearly. 

The  more  special  antagonisms  are  of  considerable  interest. 
We  saw  in  a  previous  chapter  that  primary  feelings  of 
.  any  order,  while  they  have  much  power  of  excluding  from 
consciousness  primary  feelings  of  the  same  order,  have  less 
power  of  excluding  from  consciousness  primary  feelings 
of  other  orders.     Here  we  have  to  note,  what  may  be  re- 


^ 


gardcd  as  a  corollnry,  tliat  primary  feelin;.  jy  order  are 

gr^itev^obstaclps  to  aocondary  icoliiig'3  of  that  order  thaa 
they  are  to  secondary  feelings  of  other  orders.  Visual 
impreaslons  of  great  distinctness  offer  a  scarccly-npprecmblo 
resistance  to  the  imaginatioa  of  sounds — say  those  forming 
n  melody.  The  revival  in  thought  of  a  person  recognized 
yesterday,  is  hot  little  interfered  with  by  the  flavours  of  the 
thingfi  wo  are  eating.  Nor  do  the  sensations  received  from 
objects  held  in  the  hands,  hinder  us  much  from  thinking  of 
things  we  have  seen,  or  listened  to,  or  tasted,  or  smelt.  Bat 
the  sounds  we  are  hearing  tend  very  decidedly  to  keep  out 
of  consciousness  other  sounds  of  which  we  wish  to  think. 
Visual  sensations  stand  considerably  in  the  way  of  visual 
ideaa.  And  there  are  still  more  conspicuous  antagonisms 
between  the  primary  feelings  and  the  secondary  feelings 
of  lower  orders. 

The  different  degrees  of  these  antagonisms  are,  indeed, 
worthy  of  notice  j  since  they  admit  of  being  generalized, 
and  are  not  without  significance.  The  law  appears  to  be 
that  among  tlie  most  relational  feelings,  the  primary  of  any 
order  resist  tho  sECondary  of  the  samo  order  to  the  least 
extent ;  and  that  tho  resistance  becomes  more  decided  in 
proportion  as  we  descend  to  feelings  that  are  less  and 
less    relational.  Beginning    with     the    most 

relational  feelings,  it  is  observable  that  only  by  a 
very  intense  visual  sensation  are  the  ideas  of  other 
visual  seastiiions  entirely  excluded.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible while  staring  at  the  Sun  to  think  of  green ;  but  it  ia 
(juite  possible,  or  even  easy,  while  looking  at  a  surface 
cfilourcd  red,  to  think  of  a  patch  of  green  covering  part  of 
its  area;  and  we  can,  with  considerable  distinctness,  imagine 
the  clustered  colours  foi-ming  the  re  membrane  o  of  any  object, 
while  the  retina  ia  receiving  the  clustered  coloora  yielded  by 
actual  objects  quite  diHcrent  from  it.  Of  auditory 

impressions  the  like  muy  be  said.     Loud  sounds  prevent  u 
from  bringing  the  ideas  of  other  souada  into  ccnscioosuea 
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bat  ihey  must  bo  extremely  loud  to  do  this.  And  when 
listening  to  an  orchestra,  it  will  be  found  that  while,  during 
the  forte  passages,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  some  other  musical 
combination  than  that  which  is  being  heard,  it  is  compara- 
tiyelj  easy  daring  the  piano  passages.  Much  the 

same  holds  among  feelings  of  touch.  The  sensations  yielded 
by  an  object  held  loosely,  do  not  prevent  us  from  remembering 
the  sensations-yielded  by  other  quite  different  objects ;  and 
it  is  needful  to  grasp  an  actual  object  very  strongly,  so  that 
the  sensations  of  touch,  or  rather  of  pressure,  verge  into 
those  of  pain,  before  remembered  tactual  feelings  are  quite 
extruded.  When  we  come  to  such  comparatively-unre- 

lational  feelings  as  the  gustatory  and  olfactory,  we  find  this 
antagonism  far  more  marked.  While  tasting  something 
decidedly  bitter,  sweetness  cannot  be  thought  of:  indeed, 
tastes  of  even  moderate  intensity  almost  prevent  us  from 
imagining  other  tastes.  And  this  antagonism  reaches  its 
extreme  among  the  visceral  feelings,  where,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  absolute. 

§  99.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  revivability  of  a 
feeling  varies  with  its  strength ;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  its  revivability  varies  with  the  Tnimlifii*  nf  tJjjpefl  it  hw* 
been  repeated  in  experience.  The  trittoess  of  these  truths 
must  not  prevent  us  irom  here  briefly  noticing  them. 

The  glow  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  continues  to  be  recallable 
long  after  faintly  coloured  scenes  of  the  same  date  have 
been  forgotten.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  may  be  more 
quickly  and  clearly  imagined  than  that  of  a  bassoon.  It  is 
easier  to  remember  the  taste  of  something  that  is  intensely 
sour  or  sweet  or  bitter  than  the  taste  of  something  that  is 
almost  insipid.  And  a  very  severe  pain  leaves  a  trace  in 
memory  which  lasts  long  after  the  traces  left  by  slight 
aches  and  discomforts  have  disappeared. 

How  repetitions  even  of  faint  feelings  produce  great 
revivability  of  them,  we  see  on  comparing  our  domestio 
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expcriencee  witli  kisa  common  experiencea.  The  coloar  of 
the  paper  in  a  frequented  room,  Bubdued  though  it  is,  can 
be  very  distinctly  recalled.  The  tone  of  a  voice  which  is 
heard  daily,  may  be  thought  of  much  more  easily  and  truly 
than  the  tono  of  a  voice,  not  more  marked  in  charactcrj  that 
has  been  hoard  but  once  or  twice. 

But  the  other  things  which  we  have  supposed  to  bo  equal, 
nro  Qsnally  not  equal.  Besides  the  psychological  state 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  inflaencea  the  revivability,  there  is 
the  physiological  state,  which  also  iuBuences  it  in  several 
ways.     These  we  must  now  consider. 

^  100.  The  degroo  of  rovivability  of  a  feeling  deponda 
pMt_on  the  estenClo  which  the  nervous  centre  concei 
was  capable  of  nndcrgoiug  much  molecular  change,  tmfl 
eTotvthg  much  of  the  concomitant  feeling,  when  tho  grigiaal 
excitation  waajWQilcd.  Several  factors  co-operate  to  deter- 
mine  its  capability.  A  complete  nt^t.n  of  mpn.ii-  is  one  of 
them.  An  actiye^irc^daiion.  ia  another.  A  blood  jriqb  ^a 
the  materials  required  for  both  disintegration  onduuLegnt- 
tic>n  is^B  third.  Tho  respective  shares  of  these  factors 
caimot  be  determined ;  for  the  three  usually  vary  together. 
But  the  iufluencca  of  two,  at  least,  may  be  pretty  clearly 
identified. 

When  the  attention  has  heen  long  occupied  vrith  any 
class  of  impressions — when,  that  is  to  say,  the  nervous 
centres  concerned  have  been  worn  by  persistent  action» 
tho  impressions  received  cannot  be  recalled  as  clearly  as 
those  received  when  these  nervous  centres  were  nnwom. 
Excluding  cases  in  which  abnormal  excitement  of  tho  local 
circulation  has  been  produced  (cases  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  next  head),  it  is  n  familiar  fact  that  after  many  hours 
spent  in  listening  to  music,  or  in  looking  at  pictures,  the 
clustered  sensations,  auditory  or  visual,  are  either  not 
revivable  at  all,  or  are  less  distinctly  revivable  than  those 
which  came  first  in  the  concert  or  the  picture  gallery 
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we  take  longer  periods  of  continued  activity,  broken  though 
they  are  by  short  periods  of  rest,  a  like  fact  meets  us.  The 
experience  of  every  tourist  supplies  an  instance.  His  first 
grand  mountain-views  he  can  call  to  mind  more  clearly  than 
the  equally-grand  views  he  had  after  being  among  the 
mountains  for  a  month. 

That  feelings  excited  when  the  general  circulation  is  very 
vigorous  are  more  revivable  than  usual,  is  a  truth  that  may 
be  variously  exemplified.  Evidence  is  furnished  by  both 
temporary  and  permanent  exaltations  of  the  circula- 
tion. Impressions  of  trivial  things  in  which  no 
particular  interest  was  taken,  often  survive  in  memory  when 
impressions  of  much  more  important  or  imposing  things 
fadeaway;  and,  on  considering  the  circumstances,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  that  such  impressions  were  received 
when  the  energies  were  high — ^when  exercise,  or  pleasure, 
or  both,  had  greatly  raised  the  action  of  the  heart.  That  at 
times  when  strong  emotion  has  excited  the  circulation  to  an 
exceptional  degree,  the  clustered  sensations  yielded  by 
surrounding  objects  ace  revivable  with  great  clearness,  often 
throughout  life,  is  a  fact  noticed  by  writers  of  fiction  as  a 
trait  of  human  nature.  As  with  these  quicker 
variations  of  vascular  activity,  so  with  the  slower  variations. 
The  receptivity  of  impressions  is  high  during  those  portions 
of  life  in  which  the  blood  is  propelled  in  full  and  rapid 
currents.  Feelings,  peripheral  or  central,  experienced  in 
youth,  are  long  remembered  ;  and  while  the  vigour  of 
manhood  continues,  the  sensations  and  emotions  leave 
lasting  traces.                    4 

Equally,  or  more,  obvious  is  the  converse  truth,  that  the 
revivability  of  feelings  excited  during  a  state  of  feebleness 
is  comparatively  small.  The  efiects  of  depressed  circula- 
tion, whether  produced  by  disorder  or  by  age,  alike  show 
this.  The  lowered  action  of  the  heart  which 

accompanies  great  nervous  prostration,  has  for  one  of  its 
effects  a  marked  decrease  of  i*eceptivity«    Things  seen  and 
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4  101. 

OR^naDy  omuied  boisg  iiinnwrd  tke  ^ubb^  llie  degrett  of 
niTivafailitf  of  iLe  faelii^  diat  ««b  pnidnoed,  nries  intfa  tks 
plijrnological  cxndhioDB  tbat  eadst-wltBB  tfaa  ramsl  takes 
pboe  or  is  attempted.  Otber  things  eqnal,  a  girra  post 
feeling  may  be  bnniglit  into  coosdoosiuss  viridlT,  fkiolly, 
or  Boi  at  all,  according  as  tlie  servoos  centre  coocemed  is  or 
is  not  well  repaired  acd  wvQ  supplied  wiih  blood  at  the 
motnent  tbe  remembrance  is  su^rgcsted.  The  evidence 
assignable  in  proof  of  this  proposition  ia  mostlj  entangled 
with  that  assigned  in  proof  of  the  last ;  but  a  sufficiency  of 
it  mmj  be  disentangled. 

In  that  state  of  high  spirits  which  results  from  good 
nutrition  and  raised  circa lat  ion,  it  is  observable  that  the 
inemories  are  more  distinct  than  usoal.  Ideas  rise  up  in 
abundance  without  effort.  Similarly,  the  vascular  excite- 
ment caused  by  emotion,  providing  it  does  not  reach  that 
extreme  pitch  at  which  it  prostrates  the  heart,  causes  a 
rash  of  unusuidly  vivid  ideas — ideas  so  vivid  thort  they  n 
aometimcs,  ns  under  g^reat  fear,  mistaken  for  realities. 
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How  decreased  revivability  of  feelings  originallj  strong, 
goes  along  with  enfeebled  oircalationy  is  exemplified  in. 
diose  ezhansted  bj  long  illnesses.  Highly  nervous  snb- 
jects,  too,  in  whom  the  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  lowered, 
habitually  complain  of  loss  of  memory  and  inability  to  think 
— symptoms  which  diminish  as  fast  as  the  natural  rate  of 
circulation  is  regained.  It  is,  however,  in  old  age 

that  the  relation  between  failure  of  circulation  and  decreased 
revivability  of  feelings  which  were  efficiently  impressed,  is 
most  familiar.  The  power  to  recall  experiences  received 
during  adult  and  declining  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were 
flagging,  is  the  first  to  disappear ;  and  presently  experiences 
received  during  early  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were  high, 
cease  to  be  distinctly  revivable. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  variations  of  local  circulation, 
as  well  as  of  general  circulation,  affect  the  ability  to  revive 
feelings.  The  illusions  of  delirium  exemplify  the  extreme 
vividness  to  which  revived  feelinp^  may  rise  when  the  cere- 
bral circulation  is  excessive ;  and  the  loss  of  consciousness 
caused  by  cerebral  anasmia  exemplifies  the  converse  result. 

§  102.  Of  course  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  blood  is 
a  fSa^tor,  modifying  alike  the  strength  with  which  an  im- 
pression is  retained  and  the  fisicility  with  which  it  can  be 
recalled.  The  influence  of  this  &ctor  has  doubtless  a  share 
in  producing  some  of  the  effects  above  ascribed  to  variations 
of  circulation ;  for  quality  of  blood  generally  rises  and  falls 
along  with  the  vigour  of  its  propulsion.  Abnormal  devia- 
tions, however,  show  us  that  quality  has  its  separate  effects. 

When  the  circulation  has  been  artificially  exalted  by 
stimulants,  there  is  an  easy  and  rapid  current  of  thoughts, 
showing  itself  in  what  we  describe  as  unusual  brilliancy. 
And  when  the  exaltation  is  produced  by  certain  drugs,  as 
opium  and  hashish,  the  revived  impressions  of  -things  seen 
and  heard,  approach  in  vividness  to  the  origpmal  impressions. 

We  have  another  class  of  examples  in  insane  people. 
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That  in  them  there  h»a  arisen  some  abnormal  quality  of  blood, 
is  now  a  geaerally-roceived  tipinion  j  and  to  this  abnormal 
qoality  is  ascribed  that  ondne  vividness  of  the  reprosentative 
feelings  which  causes  a  oonfoaion  of  them  with  presentative 
feelings. 

These  extreme  cases  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  there 
are  minor  variations  in  the  revivability  of  feelings,  accom- 
panying those  minor  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
which  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  activities  of  the 
vuicera  and  diSerences  in  the  supplies  of  food  and  o^gen. 

^  103.  The  correspondence  of  these  several  a  pogteriotx 
conclusions  with  the  a  priori  conclusions  derivable  from 
data  of  Psychology,  mast  be  noticed. 

The  fact  that  feelings  of  any  order  tend  to  exclude 
of  the  same  order  more  than  they  do  ideas  of  other  ordei 
ia  to  be  expected  if  particular  bundles  of  nerve-fibi 
and  groups  of  nerve-vesicles  are  the  agents  of  partici 
orders  of  feelings  j  for,  manifestly,  when  the  struotares  coi 
cerned  are  undergoing  those  molecular  changes  which  hai 
vivid  feelings  for  their  correlatives,  other  molecular  changes, 
which  have  faint  feeling  for  their  correlatives,  must  be  greatly 
obscured.  Moreover,  we  may  see  why  this  exclusion  is  more 
atringentamongthe  unrelational  orders  of  feelings  thanamong 
the  relational  orders  of  feelings;  since,  in  proportion  oa  aa 
order  of  feelings  is  relational,  it  must  have  a  complex  nervous 
centre,  and  in  proportion  as  a  nervous  centre  becomes 
complex,  it  becomes  easy  for  ono  part  of  it  to  bo  occu- 
pied in  one  way  while  another  part  of  it  is  occupied  in 
another  way. 

That  strong  environing  actions  generate  feelings 
ore  more  distinctly  revivable  than  those  generated  by  wi 
environing  actions,  is  also  a  fact  inferable  from  physiological 
preniiaos.  For  aa  strong  environing  actions  produce  strong 
nervous  discharges  and  great  amounts  of  those  central 
molecular  changes  of  which  feelings  are  the  coiTcliitives,  it 
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is  obvious  that  they  must  produce  in  higli  degrees  tliose 
structural  clianges,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  which  the 
revivability  of  the  feelings  is  due. 

Similarly,  it  follows  that  those  exaltations  of  vital  activity 
which  facilitate  such  structural  changes,  and  aid  the  rapid 
nutrition  which  perpetually  prepares  the  parts  for  them, 
must  conduce  to  the  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced ; 
while  depression  of  the  energies  must  do  the  reverse* 
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$  104.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  Inst  chapter  in  illosl 
tion  of  tho  propositiooa  it  aota  forth,  serves  to  illustrate  tl 
parallel  propositions  to  bo  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Mind 
being  composed  of  feelings  and  relations  between  feelings, 
and  every  mental  act  involving  both  kinds  of  components,  it 
happens  that,  in  exemplifying  tho  revivability  of  feelings  aa 
modified  by  various  conditions,  there  has  been  exemplified 
also  the  revivability  of  relations  between  feelings. 

Nevertheless,  there  remain  to  be  ennnciated  troths  which 
in  the  last  chapter  were  but  tacitly  implied,  and  other  truths 
that  were  not  even  romotelyindicated.  For  though  revival 
of  a  feeling  involves  revivfll  of  the  relations  in  which  it  was 
originally  experienced ;  and  though  revival  of  a  cluster  of 
feelings,  constituting  an  ordinary  idea,  involves  revival  of  a 
■whole  plexns  of  relations  in  which  the  feelings  stood  to  one 
another ;  there  is  not  involved  in  the  recognition  of  these 
facts,  the  farther  fact  that  relations  may  bo  in  great  measure 
ported  from  the  related  feelings  and  revived  by  themselves. 
Since  quite  different  pairs  of  impressions  may  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  same  relation  of  co-existence  j  and  since 
a  sequence  may  hold  together  impressions  now  of  this  order 
and  now  of  that ;  and  since  differences  the  same  in  degi-eo 
may  be  presented  here  by  impressions  of  one  species  and 
here  by  impressions  of  another;  it  results  that  relations  of 
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Co-existence,  of  Sequence^  and  of  Difference,  come  to  be 
separable  from  particular  pairs  of  impressions,  and  acquire 
a  }ii(Mt-independence.  Their  independence  never  becomes 
complete ;  for  a  relation  cannot  be  conceiyed  without  two 
related  terms.  But  being  common  to  terms  of  all  orders, 
they  come  to  be  conceived  apart  from  terms  of  any  particular 
order— can  have  their  terms  changed  in  consciousness  with- 
out  being  themselves  changed ;  and  thus  gain  a  kind  of 
revivability  so  far  independent  of  any  particular  terms,  as 
to  have  an  illusive  appearance  of  being  independent  of  aU 
terms. 

What  we  have  here  to  do,  then,  is  to  consider  the  reviva- 
bility of  relations  as  dissociated  little  or  much  from  related 
feelings.  Though  the  several  forms  of  thought  under  which 
our  feelings  are  presented  and  re-presented  cannot  exist 
without  some  contents,  yet  their  contents  may  be  in  great 
part  extruded;  and  we  have  to  observe  how  these  com- 
paratively  empty  forms  comport  themselves  in  respect  of 
their  revivabilities,  as  influenced  by  psychological  and  physio- 
logical conditions. 

§  105.  Relations  in  general  are  more  revivable  thanjpel- 
jngs  in  generSn  W  hether  it  be  a  compound  relation  of  Co* 
e»sl/euce,  urtl  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  or  a  com- 
pound relation  of  Difference,  we  shall  find  that  the  rela- 
fen  ia  more  distinctly  ^presentable,  and  more  enduring  in 
memory,  than  are  its  tg^ 

Naturally,  this  truth  is  the  least  conspicuous  among  the 
most  relational  feelings,  since  these  being  highly  revivable, 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  margin  for  difference  between 
their  revivability  and  that  of  the  relations  between  thenu 
Still  the  difference  may  even  here  be  perceived.  If  we 
recall  a  room  frequented  in  childhood,  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  door,  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  arise  in 
consciousness  instantly:  we  may  or  may  not  think  of 
some  of  the  colours^  but  if  we  do,  it  is  by  a  subsequent 
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.act.  Similarly  with  the  tactaally-disclosed  oo- 

exiatent  impressions  which  we  remember  as  a  Imife-hanJle. 
/The  combination  of  theao  constituting  the  conception  of  its 
shape,  recurs  more  readily  in  thought  than  does  the  par- 
ticular intensity  of  any  one  of  the  pressures,  or  than  does 
I  the  paiticnlar  feeling  of  coldness. 

With  relations  of  sequence  as  exhibited  among  the  audi- 
tory feelings,  this  contrast  is  more  decided.  To  begin  ao 
sir  in  the  right  key,  most  persons  find  very  difficult :  with- 
out the  help  of  an  instrument,  the  first  note  is  often  wrong 
by  a  third  or  even  &  fifth.  But  the  duration  of  the  first 
note  is  more  nearly  romemberod.  Though  the  time  at  which 
the  air  is  taken  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  time  as 
originally  heard,  it  does  not  differ  so  much  as  the  pitch. 
It  is  further  observable,  as  showing  the  same  thing,  that 
while  the  ihythm  of  a  melody  may  be  repeated  in  thought 
with  great  exactness,  we  cannot  delight  ourselves  by  recall- 
ing with  the  same  exactness  the  rich  timbre  of  the  tones 
which  we  heard  the  melody  rendered. 

When  we  descend  to  the  least  relational  feelings, 
greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms  becoraea 
very  manifest.  Wo  remember  for  a  long  time  with  accn- 
racy  the  spot  in  which  an  acute  pain  was  felt,  though  the 
pain  itself  is  not  reprcsentable  Mrith  anything  like  its  origi- 
nal acutenesB ;  and  if  the  pain  was  a  throbbing  one,  wo  can 
i-ceall  its  intervals  with  approximate  correctness.  So, 

too,  is  it  with  the  central  feelings.  The  succession  ot 
certain  strong  emotions  passed  through  yesterday,  is  easier 
to  recall  than  the  emotions  themselves.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  relation  of  each  emotion  to  its  antecedents-  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  angry  may  be  reproduced 
in  consciousness  instantly;  but  the  anger  itself  cannot  be 
reproduced  instantly. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  possibility  of  ex. 
tended  and  complex  thinking  does  not  in  part  depend  on 
this  greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms. 
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We  habitually  pass  in  thought  from  concept  to  concept, 
briefly  recognizing  the  essentials  of  each — ^the  essential 
relations  of  its  elements  to  one  another  and  to  other  things. 
K  the  feelings  between  which  all  these  relations  exist  7  / 
arose  in  consciousness  with  as  much  promptness  and  vivid-  >  *} 
ness^  consciousness  would  be  so  encumbered  with  materials 
that  involved  processes  of  reasoning  would  be  greatly  im- 
peded^ if  not  prevented. 

§  106.  As  different  orders  of  feelings  are  more  or  loss 
relational,  so,  too,  in  a  sense,  different  orders  of  relations  aro 
more  or  less  relational.  For  just  as  some  kinds  of  feelings 
are  more  capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another 
than  other  kinds  are,  so  some  kinds  of  relations  are  more 
capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another  than 
other  kinds  are.  Understanding  the  expression  in  this 
sense,  we  may  say  that  the  most  relational  of  relations  are 
those  of  Co-existence.  Co-existences  may  be  trebly  com- 
pounded^ and  are,  indeed,  trebly  compounded  in  most  acts 
of  thought :  impressions  are  presented  and  represented  in 
those  triple  relations  of  position  involved  in  the  conception 
of  place.  Sequences  are  much  less  relational ;  for  they  can 
enter  into  relation  with  one  another  not  in  three  directions 
at  once,  but  only  in  one  direction.  Successive  intervals  of 
time  stand  related  to  one  another  as  greater,  or  less,  or 
equal ;  and  in  the  beats  and  bars  of  music,  these  relations  of 
equality  and  difference  in  portions  of  time  are  themselves 
compounded  into  other  relations — relations,  however,  which 
are  essentially  serial.  Thfi  leagt  relational  of  relations  are 
the  primary  ones — those  of  Difference;  for  though  these  enter 
into  relations  with  one  another  whenever  we  contemplate 
two  differences  as  equal,  or  more  or  less  unequal,  in  degree, 
yet  (unless  it  be  in  the  higher  divisions  of  Mathematics)  they 
do  not  enter  into  relations  more  compound  than  these. 

This  description  of  the  several  classes  of  relations  as 
more  or  less  relational,  is  introductory  to  the  fact  here  to 
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be  set  down,  tliat  juat  as  the  moat  relational  of  feeling 
are  the  most  rcvivablo,  bo,  too,  are  the  most  relational  of 
-reltttiona  the  most  revivablo.  Relations  of  Co-existence, 
rvlietber  wo  take  any  particular  plexna  of  them  consti- 
kuting  the  perception  of  a  form,  or  whether  wo  take  the 
loggrcgate  of  them  cons  ti  to  ting  the  consciousness  of  Space, 
ibuTO  a,  reyivability  far  exceeding  that  of  all  other  relations. 
We  think  of  distances,  of  directions,  of  sizes,  of  shapes,  of 
arrangeincnta  among  objects,  with  little  or  no  eSbrt  and 
with  great  clearness;  and  these  varionsly- compounded 
relations  we  conceive  as  frameworks  which  we  can  imagine 
to  bo  occupied  by  other  objects,  or  to  be  unoccupied. 
The  revivability  of  relationa  of  Co-existence  is,  indeed,  so 
extreme  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed — an  assem- 
blage of  them  greater  or  less  in  extent,  partly  occupied 
and  partly  nnoccupied,  forms  an  inextinguishable  element 
of  conscionsneas. 

/     Relations  of  Sequence,  less  relational  than  those  of  Co- 
/  existence,  are  less  revirable.     Though  it  is  true  that,  aa 
I  organized  into  the  abstract  conception  of  Time,  relationa  of 
I   Sequence  can  no  more  bo  wholly  excluded  from  conscious- 
ness than  those  of  Co-existence,  yet,  as  thus  abstracted,  they 
do  not  form  so  dominant  an  element  of  consciousness :  tbo 
integrated  aggregate  of  space-relations  habitually  present  in 
thought,  is  much  larger  and  much  clearer  than  the  integ- 
rated aggregate  of  time-relations.     It  is  observable,  too, 
that  particular  space-relations  are  more  clearly  and  correctly 
i-epresontable  than  particular  time-rclations.     We  can  mark 
out  with  greater  accuracy  the  length  of  an  inch  or  of  a  foot, 
ihan  we  can  assign  the  length  of  an  interval  as  being  one 
minute  or  aa  being  ten  minutes. 

Simple  relations  of  Difference  (those  between  feelings) 
ore  neither  so  readily  nor  so  accurately  revivable  as  relations 
of  Difference  between  co-existences  or  between  sequences, 
Dor  as  the  relations  of  Co-cxistcnce  and  Sequence  them- 
eelves.     We  can  better  remember  the  proportion  betweeu^ 
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two  lengths  whicli  we  observed  simtdtaiieonsly,  and  can 
more  truly  reproduce  in  thought  the  ratio  between  the 
rhythms  of  movements  in  a  machine,  than  we  can  recall  the 
degree  of  contrast  between  two  lights  we  saw  or  two  weights 
we  lifted ;  and  where  the  differences  are  between  the  nnre- 
lational  feelings,  as  tastes,  and  smells,  and  visceral  sensa- 
tions, we  can,  recall  them  but  vaguely. 

§  107.  As  presented  feelings  hinder  the  representation  of 
other  feelings,  so  do  presented  relations  hinder  the  represent- 
ation of  other  relations;  but  they  do  this  in  a  smaller 
degree.  It  is  with  relations,  too,  as  with  feelings,  that  the 
antagonism  of  the  presented  to  the  represented  is  mdre  mani- 
fest between  those  of  the  same  order  than  between  those  of 
different  orders.  Omitting  superfluous  illustrations,  we  will 
note  a  few  distinctive  traits  only. 

Among  the  most  relational  relations,  as  among  the  most 
relational  feelings,  the  present  impedes  remembrance  of  the 
past  in  the  smallest  degree ;  and  among  these,  too,  we  find 
presented  relations  interfering  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  representation  of  relations  of  the  same  order.  Visual 
relations,  no  matter  how  vividly  impressed,  never  absolutely 
exclude  from  consciousness  other  visual  relations  of  which 
we  choose  to  think.  We  saw  that  a  very  intense  visual  feel- 
ing temporarily  prevents  ns  from  calling  to  mind  another 
visual  feeling;  but  though  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  green,  it  is  quite  possible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  a  square.  Similarly,  a  trial  will  i^ow  that  it 
while  contemplating  any  scene  we  think  of  some  other  scene, 
we  recall  the  distribution  of  its  parts  more  readily  than  we 
recall  its  colours. 

Relations  of  Sequence,  much  less  relational  as  they  are,  i 
show  us  a  greater  interference  of  the  present  with  remem-  71 
brance  of  the  past.  Though  while  looking  at  one  shape  | 
we  can  easily  think  of  another  quite  unlike  it,  we  cannot, 
without  difficulty,  if  at  all,  call  to  mind  a  rhythmical  com« 
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binatioQ  of  intervals  wholly  diffi?reiit  from  another  to  whi 
we  are  listenJDg — cannot  bring  iuto  consciousness  tlie  mow 
ment  of  a  melody  in  J-timo  -while  listening  to  a  melody  il 
common  time.     When  the  rhythm  we  hear  ia  very  simple, 
fts  the  splash  of  oars  while  rowing,  it  ia,  indeed,  possible  to 
think  of  some  complex  rhythm  disagreeing  with  ib  entirely; 
but  only  the  disciplined  musician  can  attend  at  o 
Bnd  real  rhythms  that  are  both  complex  and  quite  unlike  o 
ftnothcT. 

I  It  ia  obvious  that  presented  relations  of  Difference  bo- 
!  twcen  simple  feelings,  stand  very  much  more  in  tho  way  ol 
represented  relations  of  Difference  between  simple  feelings 
• — especially  where  the  differences  are  between  feelings  of 
the  same  order. 

1 

§  108.  A  kindred  truth  to  be  here  noticed  (thi 
part  to  which  should  have  been  noticed  when  dealing  wit 
the  revivability  of  feelings)  is  that  the  representation  ol 
any  relations  is  hindered  by  the  presence  in  consciousness 
of  other  represented  relations ;  and  that  the  hindrance,  while 
oither  great   or  insuperable  if  the  two   sets  of  relations 
are  of  the  same  order,  is  comparatively  small  if  they  are 
different  orders. 

The  moat  relational  of  relations  may  bo  snperposod  in 
thought,  ono  set  upon  another :  wo  can  imagine  the  out- 
lines of  a  faCB,  and  then,  without  losing  consciousness  of 
it,  may  imagine  a  geometrical  figaro  described  over  the 
same  visual  area.  Wo  cannot,  however,  deal  similarly  with 
nnlike  sets  of  sequences.  The  rhythm  of  some  tone  which 
bos  taken  possession  of  us,  and  of  which  we  vainly  try  to 
rid  ourselves  by  thinking  of  other  things,  may  be  effectnally 
expelled  by  rehearsing  in  thought  another  tune. 

But  when  tho  relations  are  of  different  orders,  their  re- 
presentations have  but  little  power  of  mutual  exclusion. 
We  see  this  in  the  case  just  referred  to ;  for  tho  tune  that 
pestet»  ns  keeps  ronning  on  through  consciousness  whils 
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we  are  tlunking  of  places^  or  actions^  or  matters  of  business. 
Hence,  too^  results  the  frequent  failure  of  the  receipt  for 
obtaining  sleep  when  excited — ^that  of  counting ;  for  afler 
a  short  time  the  counting  becomes  almost  automatic,  and 
is  carried  on  while  consciousness  is  still  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  exciting  thoughts. 

§  109.  From  the  mental  conditions  that  affect  the  re- 
vivability  of  relations,  we  pass  now  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions that  affect  their  revivability.  As  might  be  expected^ 
those  which  hold  with  feelings  hold  also  with  the  relations 
between  feelings.  It  is  needless  to  trace  out  their  in- 
fluences as  fully  as  before.  A  single  illustration  of  each 
will  suflSce. 

Proof  that  relations   established  in  consciousness  at  a 
time  when  the  nervous  centres  are  worn  by  long-continued  ^^ 
action,  have  a  comparatively  small  revivability,  is  furnished 
by  the   familiar  experience   that  knowledge  acquired  by 
''cramming'*  is  soon  lost.  That  relations  im- 

pressed when  the  circulation  is  vigorous  are  more  re- /^/^ 
vivable  than  those  impressed  when  the  circulation  is 
feeble,  we  see  in  the  decaying  receptivity  of  age.  Dur- 
ing youth  and  early  manhood,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the 
various  events  on  each  of  the  successive  days  recently 
passed,  and  there  is  never  any  doubt  what  is  the  day 
of  the  month;  but  as  life  advances  and  the  heart's 
action  flags,  these  relations  of  recent  times  and  actions 
quickly  fade.  Similarly,  relations  impressed  when  /    y" 

the  circulation  was  strong  and  that  were  once  easily  recall-/^ 
able,  become  difficult  to  recall  when  the  circulation  has  been 
rendered  abnormally  feeble.  Thus,  it  is  a  common  symptom 
with  nervous  subjects  to  make  mistakes  in  spelling  quite 
simple  words ;  and  m  states  ot  extreme  prostration  such 
persons,  as  well  as  those  greatly  reduced  by  illness,  forget 
where  they  are,  and  even  who  they  are. 

Quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  of  blood  has  an  influence. 
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A  fact  before  referred  to  aa  illuBtrnling  the  relativity 
of  rolatioQS,  tany  liere  be  again  named  as  illnstratiDg 
tli6  variations  of  their  revivabiiity  thoa  caused — the  fact, 
namely,  that  opjam  produces  intensified  and  ezagf 
representations  of  epacea  and  times. 


le   fact,  ^^ 


I 


$  110.  On  comparing  these  subjective  tmthawith  the  ob- 
jective tratba  presented  by  the  nervous  Bystom,  wo  may  trace, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  general  congruity. 

That  relations  of  any  order,  presented  or  represented, 
greatly  hinder,  or  wholly  prevent,  the  representation  of  rela- 
tions of  the  same  order,  bnt  hinder  mnch  less,  or  scarcely  at 
all,  the  representation  of  relations  of  other  orders,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  data  with  which  we  sot  ont.  If,  throngh 
a  plexus  of  nerve-fibros,  there  is  propagat-ed  the  pEirticular 
set  of  nervous  discharges  which  answers  physically  to  what 
is  psychically  a  certain  set  of  perceived  or  conceived  rela- 
tions, an  obstacle  is  thereby  put  to  the  simultaneous  propa- 
Ii;ation  throngh  them  of  a  diiferent  set  of  nervous  discharges 
answering  to  a  different  set  of  conceived  relations.  But  a 
separate  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the  discharges  throngh 
which  answer  to  relations  of  another  order,  may  be  simuU 
tanconsly  excited  vritbont  producing  the  same  confusion, 
and  may  yield  to  consciousness  its  parti  ally -independent 
train  of  ideas — partially -in  dependent  wo  must  say,  because 
the  actions  of  the  two  plexuses  having  to  be  co-ordinated  at 
some  common  centre  (for  otherwise  the  corresponding  ideas 
would  not  belong  to  one  consciousness)  there  must  always 
result  some  interference. 

That  the  revivabiiity  of  relations  varies  with  the  state  of 
repair  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  supply  of  blood  to 
them,  is  also  a  fact  harmonizing  with  physiological  inference. 
For  be  it  high  repair,  or  much  blood,  or  special  quality  of 
blood,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  conduces  to  a  powerful 
nervous  discharge  through  any  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  tho 
physical  changes  in  which  answer  to  the  psychical  changi 
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^mown  as  certain  relations^  mnst  cause  a  corresponding 
vividness  of  the  relations — must  alike  give  great  clearness 
to  the  conscionsness  of  the  more  familiar  relations  of  the 
closter,  and  bring  into  conscionsness  those  remoter  and  less 
freqnentljr-repeated  relations  of  the  cluster  which,  with 
feebler  nervonB  discharges^  would  not  come  into  Gonscions- 
n^fumtalL 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   ASSOCIABILITT    OF    FEELINGS. 

§  111.  In  preceding  chapters^  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
by  implication  aboat  the  phenomena  nsnally  treated  under 
the  head  of  Association.  When  tracing  out  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind,  we  saw  that  fflfilings  cohere  in  unlike  degrees 
in  different  tiucts  of  consciousness  j  and  what  were  there 
described  as  cohesions  may  be  otherwise  described  as  asso- 
ciations. More  i^cently,  too,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Reviva- 
bility  of  Feelings,  much  was  tacitly  asserted  respecting  the 
Associability  of  Feelings  ;  since,  other  things  equal,  reviva- 
bility  varies  as  associability. 

The  truths  thus  observed  from  points  of  view  already 
passed,  we  must  nevertheless  here  briefly  glance  at  afresh 
from  a  more  advanced  point  of  view,  before  we  go  on  to 
consider  certain  further  truths  covered  by  the  title  of  this 
chapter. 

§  112.  We  divided  feelings  into  the  central,  commonly 
called  emotions,  and  the  peripheral,  commonly  called  sensa- 
tions; which  last  we  re-divided  into  those  internally 
initiated,  which  we  may  conveniently  call  ento-peripheral, 
and  those  externally  initiated,  or  epi-peripheral.  Of  these 
three  g^reat  groups  of  feelings  the  first  are  extremely  unre- 
lational;  the  second  are  somewhat  more  relational ;  and  the 
third  are  relational  in  a  comparatively  high  degree.    Be- 
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ginning  with  the  central  or  least  relational  feelings,  which 
have  no  limitations  in  space  and  are  but  vaguely  bounded 
in  time,  we  found  that,  passing  through  the  ento-peri- 
pheral  to  the  epi-peripheral,  we  come  to  feelings  more  and 
more  definitely  limited  by  one  another  in  space,  or  time,  or 
both:  the  sharpest  limitations  being  among  the  feelings 
that  are  epi-peripheral  in  the  highest  degree.  And  along 
with  this  increasing  definiteness  of  mutual  limitation  we  saw 
that  there  goes  an  increasing  tendency  to  mutual  cohesion. 

This,  then,  represents  the  order  of  associability  of  the 
feelings.  The  relational  are  the  mutually-limited,  which  are 
the  mutually-coherent,  which  are  the  associable.  Feelings 
of  the  central  or  of  the  ento-peripheral  kinds  which  have 
been  experienced  together  or  in  succession,  either  do  not 
recall  one  another  into  consciousness  at  all  or  do  it  but 
feebly  after  many  repetitions ;  while  feelings  of  the  epi-peri- 
pheral kind  which  occur  together  or  in  succession  but  a  few 
times,  become  linked  in  such  a  way  that  the  vivid  or  the  faint 
form  of  one  arouses  the  faint  forms  of  the  rest.*  Indeed 
among  the  auditory  and  visual  feelings,  single  presentations 
in  serial  or  simultaneous  groups  cause  such  connexions,  that 
one  member  of  a  group  being  afterwards  presented  or  repre* 
sented,  representations  of  the  other  members  follow  it,  often 
with  few  or  no  omissions. 

Manifestly,  associability  and  revivability  go  together; 
jince,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  feelings  to  be  associable  onlv 
by  the  proved  ability  of  one  to  revive  another,  ftT^d  sfjufffi,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  any  feeling  is  effected  only 
through   the   intermediation   of  some  feeling  or   feelings- 


*  Though  a  vivid  or  faint  antecedent  feeling  usually  brings  into  con- 
•oiousness  as  its  consequent  only  a  faint  feeling,  yet  it  is  not  true,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  that  the  consequent  is  never  a  vivid  feeling.  Ideas  do,  in 
some  cases,  arouse  sensations.  Several  instances  occur  in  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  cannot  think  of  seeing  a  slate  rubbed  with  a  dry  sponge  without 
there  running  through  me  the  same  oold  thrill  that  aotnally  Meiiig  it  pro* 
duces. 
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with  which  it  is  Associated.  Hcqco  the  conditions  that 
I  favour  roviviibility  are  those  which  fflvour  osaociiibility. 
'  These,  both  psychological  and  phyaiological,  having  been 

enomeratod  in  the  last  ohaptor,  may  be  passed  over.  ^J 


II     ^  113.  Thcro  remains  to  be  here  ccnsidcrcd  the  nltimaM^I 

/law  to  which  the  association  of  feelings  conforms.  Leaving 
out  ail  the  variable  concomitanta  of  any  simple  association, 
there  aro  two  constfiut  olementa  directly  presented  by  it — 
the  feelings  and  tho  relations  between  them  ;  and  two  con- 
atant  elements  indirectly  implied  by  it — previously -experi- 
enced similar  feelings  and  previously -experienced  similar 
relations.  Hence,  ret^pccting  the  structure  of  the  entire 
duster,  there  arises  the  question — AVTiich  are  the  primary  or 
original  connexions  and  which  are  the  secondary  or  deriva- 
tive connexions  f    For,  to  nae  a  symbolic  illustration,  it  may 

happen  that  in  the  coherent  cluster    i   i    the  elements  a,  i, 
e-d, 

apparently  held  together  by  some  bondjaro  not  themselves 
connected  iit  all,  but  are  kept  in  juxtaposition  by  the  lioks 
which  hold  them  respectively  to  the  coupled  elements  c-d. 
Let  us  state  tho  matter  more  epecificalty. 

The  conscionsnesa  of  two  feeling.^  prpspnt.ptl  fi^gctlipr.  "" 
one  .just  after  the  othej,  implies,  first,  the  consciousness  of 
each  feehng  as  such  or  such — implies  recognition  of  it  aa 
like,  in  some  or  all  of  its  characters,  to  a  feeling  provionsly 
experienced.  Even  where  one  of  the  two  feelings  (say  the 
taste  of  a  new  wine  or  of  a  now  drug)  is  unexperienced,  it 
is  still  assimilated  to  some  genus  of  feelings — is  known  as 
Bweot,  or  bitter,  or  sour,  Tho  conscionsnesa  further  in- 
cludes two  relations  between  the  feelings — their  relation  of 
difTorence^.  and  their  relation  of  co-exiatence  or  of  sequence; 
and  the  knowing  each  of  these  relations  as  such  or  such 
implies  past  liko  relations  to  which  it  is  assimilated.  Now 
the  question  to  ha  asked  is,  whether  the  association  estab- 
h'shcd  between  the  two  feelings  results  immediately  from 
the  cidiesion  of  the  one  to  the  othtr,  or  resnlta  mediately 
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from '  the  cohesion  of  each  feeling  and  each  relation  be* 
tween  them,  to  their  respective  similars  in  experience. 
The  osnal  sapposition  is  that  the  cohesion  is  immediate; 
bat  we  shall  find  good  reason  for  concluding  that  it  is  ( 
/mediate.  The  inquiry  is  divisible  into  two  inquiries — ^how  ' 
the  feelings,  past  and  present,  comport  themselves  towards 
one  another,  and  how  their  relations,  past  and  present, 
comport  themselves  towards  one  another.  These  must  be 
dealt  with  apart,  though  some  inconvenience  attends  the 
separation  of  them ;  for  neither  can  be  fullj  answered  with* 
out  both  being  answered.  Such  large  gaps  as  the  instructed 
reader  perceives  in  this  chapter  on  the  Associability  of  Feel- 
ings, he  will  find  filled  up  in  the  next  chapter  on  the  As^ci* 
ability  of  the  Relations  between  Feelings. 

This  premised,  let  us  consider  in  what  way  feelings,  real 
and  ideal,  behave  when  separated,  so  &r  as  may  be,  from 
particular  relations. 

§  114?.  Members  of  the  three  great  groups  of  feelings 
severally  associate  themselves  primarily  with  members  of 
their  own  group.  Of  the  central  feelings,  or  emotions,  this 
proposition  is  less  manifestly  true  than  of  the  rest,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  they  are  the  least  relational  of  feel- 
ings :  cohering  but  little  with  feelings  of  any  kinds,  the 
difierenccs  in  their  cohesive  tendencies  are  the  least  de- 
cided. Still,  it  is  observable  that  a  central  feeling  when 
it  arises,  is  known  as  belonging  to  the  class  we  call  emo- 
tions, and  not  to  the  class  we  call  sensations.  Peripheral 
feelings  being  all  localized,  vaguely  if  not  definitely,  these 
central  feelings,  not  being  localized,  are  in  this  respect 
antithetical  to  them ;  and  each,  in  the  act  of  recognition, 
aggregates  with  the  class  of  unlocalizable  feelings,  instead 
of  with  the  class  of  localizable  feelings.  It  is  true  that  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  certain  viscera  which 
powerful  emotions  produce,  the  ento-peripheral  feelings 
thence  resulting,  are,  in  common  speech,  partially  confounded 
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with  tlie  ocnti-ol  foelingx;  bnt  though  the  senaation  dne  to 
distnrbed  action  of  the  heart  i«  oftpn  metaphorically  iden- 
tiGcd  with  the  emoticn  causing  the  disturbance,  yet  every 
one  really  distingaiahes  between  the  consequence  and  tho 
canae,   and  classes  the   caase  apart.  When  we 

pass  to  the  ento-peripheral  feelings  it  is  at  once  obvions 
that  each,  in  the  instant  of  presentation,  is  known  as 
initiated  within  tho  body.  Bo  it  one  of  the  least  localizable 
of  these  feelings,  such  as  hunger,  or  be  it  a  more  Iocalizabl& 
one,  snch  as  a  pain  in  the  bowels,  or  be  it  one  localizahle 
with  comparative  definitencss,  as  an  ache  in  the  6nger,  it  ia, 
08  having  a  place  more  or  leKs  bounded  within  the  bodily 
framework,  at  once  separated  in  consciousness  from  the 
central  feelings  on  the  one  hand  and  from  tho  epi-peripheral 
feelings  on  the  other.  The  only  cases  where  this  associa- 
tion ia  indefinite,  are  cases  where  the  feeling  is  initiated 
near  the  division  between  the  two  kinds  of  peripheral  feel- 
ings; OS  when  an  itching  jost  below  the  surface  is  con- 
founded with  a  tickling  upon  the  surface,  or  as  where  the 
aeusation  of  he;it  d*je  to  sub-cutaneous  congestion  is  nndis- 
tiijguished  from  tne  sensation  of  heat  duo  to  adjacent  hot 
matter.  The  opi-peripheral  feelings  show  ns  thia 

instant  integration  of  each  with  its  class,  even  more  con- 
spicuously. The  sensation  produced  by  a  blow,  by  some- 
thing grasped,  by  an  odour,  by  a  flash,  or  by  a  sonorous 
vibration,  cannot  arise  in  consciousness  without  being 
grouped  with  the  gcnci-al  assemblage  of  sensations  initiated 
at  tho  surface  and  ascribed  to  objective  actions.  Tho  asao- 
ctation  is  not  a  matter  into  which  thought  or  will  enters ; 
it  is  instantaneous  and  absolute. 

A  farther  fact  of  kindred  meaning  may  now  be  noted. 
Each  feeling  as  it  arises  associates  itself  instantly  not  with 
its  class  only,  but  also  with  its  sub-class.  The  central 
feelings  are  but  indefinitely  divisible  into  sub-clasaos ;  and 
hence  among  them  there  is  but  bttle  manifestation  of  thia 
truth.     We  may  pass  over  thom.  The  euto-pei-ii 
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pHeral  feelings  illustrate  this  sab-classification  and  cohesion 
quite  clearly.  On  thrusting  itself  into  consciousness,  one 
of  these^  while  known  as  originating  within  the  bodj^  is  at' 
the  same  time  known  as  a  cravings  or  as  a  pain,  or  as  a  mus- 
cular strain :  it  falls  into  its  secondary  group  while  falling 
into  its  primary  group.  Similarly  with  the  opi- 

peripheral  feelings.  A  colour  the  moment  it  is  perceived, 
not  only  irresistibly  aggregates  with  the  class  of  feelings 
that  originate  on  the  outer  surface  and  imply  outer  stimuli, 
but  also  with  the  sub-class  of  visual  sensations,  and  cannot 
be  forced  into  any  other  sub-class.  While  being  recog- 
nized, a  sound  falls  simultaneously  into  the  general  assem- 
blage of  feelings  derived  from  the  senses  which  hold 
converse  with  the  external  world,  and  also  into  the  more 
special  assemblage  of  feelings  distinguished  as  auditory; 
and  no  effort  will  separate  it  from  this  special  assemblage. 
And  to  say  that  a  smell  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  colour 
or  a  sound,  is  to  say  that  it  associates  itself  indissolubly 
with  previously-experienced  smells. 

A  sub-sub-classification  of  like  nature  is  no  less  in- 
stantaneous. This  is  traceable  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  feelings  excited  within  the  body :  hunger  is  at 
once  known  as  hunger  and  not  as  thirst;  an  acute  pain 
coheres  in  thought  with  acute  pains,  and  not  with  what  we 
distinguish  as  aches.  But  it  is  among  the  feelings  yielded 
by  the  special-sense  organs  that  the  sub-sub-classing  is 
most  conspicuous.  When  we  look  at  the  sky,  we  think  of 
its  colour  as  a  feeling  of  external  origin,  as  belonging  to 
the  sub-division  of  externally-originated  feelings  called 
visual,  and  also  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  these  called 
blues :  it  docs  not  suggest  reds  or  yellows,  and  refuses  to 
unite  with  them  in  consciousness.  A  mouse's  squeak  as- 
similates itself  in  thought  with  sounds  of  high  pitch,  and 
not  with  sounds  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The  taste  of 
honey  aggregates  with  sweet  tastes  in  general,  of  which  it  is 
one— not  with  such  tastes  as  those  of  quinine,  or  of  castor  oil. 
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There  is  a  still  greater  speciality  of  theao  associationa  ft 
as  where  bright  colours  of  each  kind  connect  themaelw 
,  in  thonght  with  bright  colours  of  the  Bame  kind  and  t 
with  dull  ones,  or  as  where  loud  sounds  of  any  pitch  sud 
gest  other  loud  eounds  of  tliat  pitch  and  not  faint  < 
But  without  further  instances  the  reader  will  see  that  1 
Jaw  holds  down  to  the  miautest  snb-divisions  of  kind  i 
qo&lity. 


b 


}  115.  What  is  the  most  general  statement  of  these 
fads  F  lb  is  that  be  there  or  be  thero  not  any  other 
kind  of  aasociation,  the  primary  and  essential  association  is 
hetween  each  feeling  and  the  class,  order,  geuns,  species, 
and  variety,  of  preceding  feelings  like  itself 

This  association  is  automatic — ia  not  an  act  of  thought 
that  may  or  may  not  take  place,  but  constitutes  the  very 
recognition  of  each  feeling.  A  feeling  cannot  form  aa 
element  of  blind  at  all,  snve  on  condition  of  being  associat 
with  predecessors  more  or  less  the  same  in  nature.  In 
process  of  this  automatic  association  each  feeling  cohered' 
instantly  with  tho  groat  group  to  which  it  belongs ;  in- 
stantly, too,  with  its  sub-group  within  this ;  and,  among  the 
relational  feelings,  goes  practically  at  the  saino  time  into 
its  Bub-3ub-group.  Tho  automatic  character  of  tho  process 
ia  qualified  only  when  we  come  to  tho  smallest  groups, 
its  association  with  ono  or  other  of  which  may  occupy  an 
appreciable  interval.  Thns,  the  sensation  of  red  passoa  in  a 
moment  to  its  class  as  epi-peripheral,  in  the  same  moment 
to  its  order  as  visual,  and  with  equal  rapidity  to  the 
genus  of  colours  distinguished  aa  reds;  but  it  falla 
the  species  known  aa  scarlet  or  that  known  as  crimson 
promptly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  nnccrtati 
whether  wo  thbk  of  it  as  like  tho  scarlet  of  a  soldier's 
or  like  that  of  a  poppy — like  the  crimson  of  a  peony  or 
that  of  a  carnation. 

Now  this  cohering  of  each  feeling  with  previously- 
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pesrienced  feelings  of  the  same  class,  order,  genus,  species, 
ftDd,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  same  variety,  is  the  sole  process 
of  association  of  feelings.  All  other  phenomena  of  associa- 
tion of  feelings  are  consequent  on  the  union  of  this  process 
with  a  parallel  and  simultaneous  process  to  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter. 

§  116.  Before  passing  to  this  next  chapter,  let  us  briefly 
note  the  congruity  between  these  facts  disclosed  by  intro- 
spection and  the  facts  disclosed  by  outward  observation, 
which  were  set  down  among  our  data. 

The  associability  of  feelings  with  those  of  their  own 
kind,  group  within  group,  corresponds  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  nervous  structures  into  great  divisions  and  sub-divi- 
sions. The  central  feelings  arise  within  the  great  cerebral 
masses  ;  and  the  subjective  connexion  shown  in  the  instant 
association  of  each  with  its  class,  answers  to  the  ob- 
jective connexion  between  one  set  of  nervous  actions  occur- 
ring in  these  great  masses  and  other  sets  of  nervous  actions 
that  have  occurred  in  the  same  masses.  The  peripheral  feel- 
ings, again,  initiated  by  disturbances  upon  or  within  the 
body,  have  their  scat  in  the  subjacent  nervous  mass  (or  masses, 
but  probably  the*  medulla  oblongata  is  the  sole  sensational 
centre) ;  and  the  classing  of  one  of  these  feelings  with  sensa- 
tions in  general,  instead  of  with  emotions,  answers  to  the 
connexion  between  one  nervous  change  in  this  subjacent 
mass   and   other  nervous   changes   in   it.  Simi- 

larly with  the  leading  sub-classes.  The  particular  parts  of 
that  developed  end  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which  peripheral 
feelings  of  unlike  kinds  are  localized,  remain  at  present  un- 
determined. But  if  we  remember  tliat  great  sub-classes  of 
the  peripheral  feelings,  as  the  visual,  have  great  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  which  carry  the  disturbances  arousing  them 
from  surface  to  centre,  and  that  other  such  great  sub- 
classes, as  the  auditory,  have  other  such  bundles,  we  may 
bo  sore  that  each  sub-class  of  peripheral  feelings  has  ita 
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i>wn  sub-division  of  central  vesicular  atnictui-e.  And  if  so, 
the  instant  aotomatic  aggregation  of  cacU  pcriphepal  feeling 
witli  those  of  its  own  order,  answers  psychically  to  the  local- 
ii-.ation  of  the  nervous  excitt'iuent  cansiug  it,  Vrithia  that  snb- 
division  of  vesicular  structui-e  which  is  the  seat  of  other  feel- 
iogs  of  its  order.  That  tho  like  holds  of  still  smaller  groups 
of  feelings  and  cluslei-s  of  vesicles,  is  an  obvious  inference. 

What  is  the  implication  ?  If  tho  association  of  each  feel- 
ing with  its  general  claas,  answers  to  the  localization  of  tho 
corresponding  nervous  action  within  the  great  nervous  mass 
in  which  all  fet-linga  of  that  class  arise — if  the  association  of 
this  feeling  with  its  sub-class,  answers  to  the  localization  of 
the  nervous  action  within  that  part  of  tliis  great  nervous 
mass  in  which  feelings  of  this  eub-class  arise,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  with  tho  smallest  groups  of  feelings  and  sumllest 
clustera  of  nerve- vesicles ;  then,  to  what  answers  the  asso- 
ciation of  each  feeling  with  predecessors  identical  in  kind  ? 
It  answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  particular  vesicle  or 
vesicles  which,  when  before  excited,  yielded  the  like  feeling 
before  experienced.  'Hhe  appropriate  stimulus  having  set 
np  in  certain  vesicles  tho  molecular  changes  which  they 
undergo  when  disturbed,  there  is  aroused  a  feeling  of  tho 
samo  quality  with  feelings  previously  aroused  when  such 
stimuli  set  up  such  changes  in  these  vesicles.  And  tho 
B^isociation  of  tho  feeling  with  preceding  like  feelings,  corro- 
Bponds  to  the  physical  re-excitation  of  tho  Kame  structures. 
"Whence  we  see  clearly  that  the  ultiinato  law  of  association 
of  feelings,  as  abovo  described,  has  a  definito  physical 
connterpart ;  and  that  there  is  ilo  room  for  anj  other  1 
of  asscciation  of  feelings. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

THE  ASSOOIABILITY   OF  RELATIONS   BETWEEN  FEELmCNB. 

§  117.  The  associability  of  relations,  like  the  associability 
of  feelings,  has  been  to  some  extent  implicitly  dealt  with 
under  preceding  heads.  *  When  considering  the  composition 
of  Mind,  we  saw  that  relations  as  well  »«  fpftlinga  cnhprft 
with  one_aiiQlhfir_  in  consciousness  ;  and  what  was  there  de« 
scribed  as  cohesion  of  relations  is  rti^j^prwi'gg  fJ^^gr^i^KnT^lA  ^a 

association  of  relations.     Again,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one, 
different  classes  of  relations  were  observed  to  be  revivable 


in  different  degrees,  which  implies  that,  other  things  equal, 
tEey  are  associable  in  different  degreeg»  Moreover,  we  saw 
how  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  in  degree  according 
to  the  fulfilment  of  sundry  conditions,  psychical  and  physi- 
cal; whence  it  follows  that  their  associability  similarly' 
varies. 

"TThough  these  truths  need  not  be  again  contemplated  in 
detail  from  our  present  point  of  view,  there  are  one  or  two 
leading  aspects  of  them  which  we  must  glance  at  before 
passing  on  to  the  general  law  remaining  to  be  set  forth. 

§  118.  That  the  most  relational  of  rftlw^tinnsf  arft  f.hft  m 

associable  is  a  truism ;  forthe  relations  ^hir^  i^^Wr  intft 

relation  with   one  another^^ost  easily  are   the  ^lationa 


mosbeasily  associable  with  one  another. 

The~mo8t  relationaTof  reiationsare,  as  we  before  «n<h^ 
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those  of  0o-eiiatenceas^i3aa]]j_pjai3enkd-;_anjiJli£3fi_are 
asaociablewith  extreme  facility.  We  sleep  in  a,  strango  bed- 
room, and  getting  np  in  the  darK~to  reach  the  water-botlla^. 
I  recall  at  0DC6  the  position  of  the  washing-stand.  Wo 
I  a  book,  and  without  having  Bpecially  observed  the 
remember  that  a  passage  wo  want  to  find  lies  near  tlie 
l)ottom  of  a  lefl-hand  page.  So  quickly  do  these  relatJoua  of 
co-existont  positions  connect  with  one  another,  that  those 
of  many  things  seen  at  the  same  instant  can  be  eimulta- 
neously  reprodnced  in  thought. 

Bolutions  of  Sequence  are  associable  into  simple  com* 
binationa  with  considerable  facility,  though  with  less  facility. 
Two  or  three  successive  motions  made  by  a  person  we  are 
watching  are  readily  remembered,  though  we  fail  to  re- 
member the  order  of  many  such  motions.  After  hearing 
the  first  bar  or  the  first  phrase  of  a  new  melody,  it  is  otajf 
L  forthwith  to  repeat  the  rhythm  in  thought ;  but  tho  seril 
!  of  rhythms  which  tho  entire  melody  presents,  do  not  (in 
I  most  minds  at  least)  recur  correctly  without  repetitions 
B  or  less  numerous.  This  smaller  aasociability  is,  how- 
ever, chie6y  shown  in  tho  contrast  between  our  ability  ta 
recall  many  co-existences  presented  together,  and  o 
ability  to  recall  many  sequences  presented  together.     W» 

»look  into  n  room  and  instantly  connect  in  consciousness  ths 
relative  positions  of  two  or  three  persons,  the  table,  tho  sofa, 
Ac,  80  that  we  can  afterwards  describe  how  they  stood; 
but  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  take  in  at  a  glance,  and  ro- 
produce  in  thought,  the  several  combined  movements  of  a 
horse  in  trotting:  wo  can  clearly  think  of  the  alternat« 
swings  of  tho  fore-legs  by  themselves  or  of  the  hind-lega 
by  themselves ;  but,  unless  afler  specially  ohaerving  it,  we 
^^  cannot  remember  which  hind-leg  comes  to  the  ground  afti^ 
^^L  the  near  fore-leg. 

^H  There  is  considerable  aasociability  of  co-existences  with 
^^1  Kquenoes — those  sequences,  at  least,  in  which  the  co- 
^^H  existing  positions  composing  Space  are  traversed  in  successive 
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instants  of  Time.  This  association  of  relations,  underlying 
•8  we  shall  hereafter  see  our  conceptions  of  Space  and  Time, 
leads  by  perpetual  repetition  to  indissoluble  connexions  in 
consciousness,  which  govern  our  thoughts  absolutely.  It  will 
be  instructire  here  to  observe  how  multitudinous  expe- 
riences have  so  fused  together  certain  of  these  relations, 
that  one  being  presented  brings  up  the  consciousness  of 
the  other  spite  of  eyery  effort  to  exclude  it.  Let  us  take 
an  instance.  We  move  about  day  by  day  on  foot 

and  in  vehicles,  perpetually  passing  objects,  some  of 
them  also  moving,  but  most  of  them  stationary. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  relative  motion,  which,  as 
visually  perceived,  is,  other  things  equal,  the  same 
whether  it  results  from  the  motion  of  the  subject  while 
the  object  is  stationary,  or  whether  it  results  from  the 
motion  of  the  object  while  the  subject  is  stationary. 
Ordinarily  we  can  distinguish  between  these  two  causes 
of  relative  motion.  The  relative  motion  of  stationary  ob- 
jects is  always  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  either 
our  own  locomotive  activity  or  the  activity  of  something 
carrying  us — ^the  action  of  the  horse,  or  the  jolting  of  the 
carriage,  or  both.  Conversely,  when  relative  motion  is  seen 
while  we  are  stationary,  we  habitually  see  along  with  it  those 
vital  or  mechanical  actions  which  cause  locomotion.  Hence 
the  relative  motion  of  adjacent  objects  which  do  not  exhibit 
any  of  the  direct  or  indirect  concomitants  of  locomotion, 
comes  to  be  strongly  associated  in  thought  with  our  own 
motion ;  and,  unless  other  perceptions  furnish  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  perception  of  relative  motion  under  such 
conditions  causes  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  our  own 
motion,  even  when  we  are  motionless.  This  is  remarkably 
illustrated  when  sitting  in  a  train  at  a  railway  station  with 
another  train  standing  along-side  in  such  way  as  to  excludo 
the  view  of  all  other  objects  (so  shutting  out  contradictory 
evidence.)  When  one  of  the  two  trains  starts,  the  relative 
motion  which  we  perceive  on  looking  at  the  other  train  is  jdat 
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aa  likely  to  be  due  to  *Jie  starting  of  the  other  train  as  to  the 
Btartiog  of  oar  own.  But  tho  tendency  always  is  to  think 
that  our  owa  train  is  moving.  Continually  we  find  our- 
Belvea  wrong  j  but  tho  kaowk-dgo  of  the  fact  that  under 
these  conditions  the  sense  of  our  own  motion  ia  often  iltu- 
bItg,  does  not  enable  us  to  exclude  it.  The  association  of 
these  relations  has  become  automatio,  and  the  resulting 
organic  inference,  taking  possession  of  consciousness,  re- 
tains it  natil  some  decisive  contradictory  improssion  sui 
denly,  with  a  shock,  dispels  ib. 

$  119.  Before  seeking  the  ultimate  law  of  associ&-' 
I  tion  of  relations,  let  bs  observe  how  relations,  like  feel- 
'  ii^^i    ^SS^S'^^*^    with    their    respective    classes   and    sub- 
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When  we  see  two  things,  or  two  parts  of  a  thing,  simi 
I  taneously,  the  relation  between  thorn  automatically  class 
I  itself  with  relations  of  Co-exiatence  in  general.    We  cannt 
I  prevent  it  from  cohering  with  that  great  division  of  rel 
tions  the  terms  of  which  do  not  differ  in  their  order  of  pre*' 
scntation — space-relations.  So,  too,  when  watch- 

ing tho  motion  of  a  body  from  one  place  to  another,  when 
listening  to  successive  words,  or  when  perceiving  light  after 
Striking  a  match,  the  relation  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness produced,  instantly  and  irresistibly  associates  itself 
with  Sequences.  To  be  conscious  of  the  relation  at  all,  is 
to  be  conscious  of  it  as  belonging  to  that  great  division  of 
relations  the  terms  of  which  ditfer  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation. It  automatically  classes  itself  with  time-relu- 
tioaa.  Equally,  the  observation  of  a  ditfereuce  be- 

tween two  impressions,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive, 
imphes  its  assimilation  to  Differences  in  general.  While  in 
tho  order  of  itn  t^rms  the  relation  can  be  known  at  all  only 
as  a  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence,  its  terms  can  bo 
'  known  at  all  as  standing  iu  relation,  only  by  distinguishing 
between  them  in  consciousness ;  and  the  act  of  distin{ 
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tng  between  them  is  the  act  of  classing  their  relation  along 
with  relations  of  Difiference. 

At  the  same  time  each  relation  passes  into  one  or  other 
of  certain  sub-classes.  A  co-existence  between  visnal  feel- 
ings, nnites  itself  rigidly  with  that  marvellous  aggregate 
of  relations  constituting  our  consciousness  of  visually-per* 
coived  space.  But  when  two  impressions  are  simultaneously 
received  from  things  touched  in  the  dark,  the  relation 
between  them,  while  it  coheres  with  the  general  class  of 
co-existences,  coheres  with  the  sub-class  of  tactually-per* 
ceived  co-existences — a  sub-class  constituting  a  compara* 
tively  rudimentary  consciousness  of  space,  which,  though  it 
arouses  an  ideal-consciousness  of  visually-known  space, 
diflTers  wholly  in  quality  from  this.  And  the  thing  to  be 
noted  is,  that  a  tactually -perceived  relation  of  co-existence 
is  never  confounded  with  a  visually-perceived  one ;  but  is 
only,  by  a  comparatively  deliberate  act  of  thought,  remem- 
bered to  have  the  same  objective  equivalent.  Ee- 
lations  of  Sequence  associate  themselves  into  the  sub-classes 
of  internal  and  external.  This  classification  of  them  neces- 
sarily accompanies  the  classification  of  their  terms.  The 
sequences  between  internal  feelings  and  those  between  ex- 
ternal feelings,  are,  in  the  act  of  knowing  the  feelings  as 
inwardly  or  outwardly  initiated,  distinguished  as  sequences 
belonging  to  the  Ego  or  sequences  belonging  to  the  Non- 
ego  ;  and  no  member  of  either  group  is  transferable  to  the 
other.  The  instantaneous  sub-grouping  of  relations 
of  Difference  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  We  observe  two 
heights  or  two  breadths  to  be  unlike,  and  in  thinking  them 
unlike  think  of  their  difference  as  a  difference  in  space- 
occupancy — cannot  think  of  it  as  a  difference  between  times 
or  intensities.  In  being  conscious  of  two  notes  in  music 
as  standing  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  minim  and 
crotchet,  the  unlikeness  between  their  lengths  is  cognizable 
only  as  an  unlikeness  between  portions  of  time.  And  simi« 
larly,  the  contrast  in  strength  between  two  colours  or  two 
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tastes,  pasBca  in  tlie  moment  of  perception  into  tlie  aab- 
class  of  coDtrosts  in  intensity — refuses  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  contraat  in  dimension  or  daration. 

Among  space- relation 3  may  bo  obsorvod  a  further  stage 
uf  this  procesa.  Though  thoy  have  no  Biib-sub-i.'ia3ae8 
divided  a&  definitely  aa  are  the  sub- sub -classes  of  certain 
feelings,  especially  the  epi-peripheral  j  yet  they  are  habi- 
tuiilly  thought  of  as  belonging  to  vaguely-distinguished 
assembhiges  which  have  reference  to  the  arrangements  of' 
the  limbs  and  senses.  In  the  moment  of  perception 
visual  relation  of  co-existence  falls  into  that  aggregate 
such  relations  composing  the  consciousness  of  the  space 
before  as — cannot  be  associated  with  the  aggregate  of  such 
relations  composing  the  vngnely-conccived  space  behind  us. 
In  like  manner  the  relation  at  once  coheres  with  the  still 
more  special  group  of  relations  constituting  the  spaco  wo 
distinguish  as  above,  or  the  space  we  distinguish  as  below ; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  automatically  classed  with  spiice. 
relations  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Only  when  it  is  very 
near  to  the  ideal  boundaries  we  make  between  iheso  regions 
of  space,  may  there  bo  an  association  of  it  with  some  other 
than  its  own  group. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  ultimate  segregations.  On  looking,  say  at  a  flower 
by  the  roadside,  the  relations  among  the  feelings  of  colour 
which  wo  receive  from  its  petals,  instantly  associate  them- 
eelves  with  relations  of  Co-existence  in  general,  with  tl 
Bub-claas  of  visa  ally -perceived  relations  of  co-esiatence,  wil 
the  sub-sab-class  of  these  relations  forming  the  space  in 
iront  of  us,  and  with  the  still  smaller  group  of  these  rela- 
tions aggregated  into  our  conception  of  the  space  low  down 
to  the  right.  But  they  do  more  than  this.  With  equal,  or 
with  almost  equal,  rapidity,  {I  say  almost  equal  because  this 
minor  classification  varies  in  rapidity  with  the  goodness  of 
the  vision)  these  relations  of  co-existent  positions  presented 
by  the  petals  of  tlk6  flower,  associate  themselves  in 
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Bciousness  with  the  relations  of  co-existent  positions  consti* 
tuting  the  space  immediately  about  the  flower — ^the  parti* 
cular  portion  of  space  that  is  not  only  the  same  in  direction 
but  the  same  in  distance.  For,  on  observing  what  happens 
when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  converged  on  an  object,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it 
occupies,  and  of  the  closely-environing  space,  with  much 
more  distinctness  than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space. 
Under  such  conditions  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of 
the  space  behind  us ;  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of  the 
space  far  beyond  the  object,  if  opaque  matter  shuts  out  im- 
pressions from  things  contained  in  it ;  we  are  conscious  in 
but  a  vague  way  of  the  space  far  to  the  right  or  to  the  loft, 
much  above  or  below ;  we  are  conscious  with  some  clearness 
of  the  space  between  our  eyes  and  the  object,  so  far  as  this 
consciousness  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  distance  ;  but 
we  have  what  may  be  called  a  detailed  consciousness  of  the 
space  in  and  around  the  object.  It  needs  only  to  look  now 
at  a  thing  quite  near  and  now  at  a  thing  further  off,  now  at 
one  on  this  hand  and  now  at  one  on  the  other,  to  perceive 
that  the  respective  portions  of  space  in  which  they  exist, 
severally  become  indistinct  in  consciousness  as  we  turn  our 
eyes  away;  and  that  distinctness  in  our  consciousness  of 
each  portion  of  space,  results  only  when  the  eyes  yield  a 
distinct  image  of  something  placed  in  it.  That  is  to  say,  any 
co-existing  positions  visually  presented  are  immediately  asso- 
ciated in  thought  with  the  cluster  of  co-existing  positions 
similarly  related  to  us — each  perceived  position  standing  in 
a  relation  of  co-existence  with  self,  associates  itself  most 
closely  with  other  positions  standing  in  like  relations  of  co- 
existence with  self.  And  in  being  classed  with  these  rela- 
tions which  it  is  most  like,  it  arouses  a  consciousness  of 
them;  just  as  a  colour  in  being  recognized  as  red  of  a  parti- 
cular shade,  brings  into  consciousness  ideas  of  other  reds  of 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  shade.  Moreover,  as  we  before 
saw  that  while  a  particular  feeling  of  redness  associates  itself 
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irresistibly  and  in  a  moment  with  the  great  class  of  cp!- 
peripheral  feelings,  with  the  sab-closs  of  visual  feelings, 
with  tlio  sab-sub-class  of  reds,  but  less  quickly  with  il 
particular  variety  of  reds  j  ao  here  we  may  soe  tbat  wl 
tbis  relation  of  co-existent  positions  assuciatea  itself 
BtaQtly  and  rigidly  with  relations  of  co-existent  positions  in 
general,  with  visual  relations  of  co-existent  positions,  with 
the  relations  of  co-cxistcnt  positions  constituting  the 
region  of  spaco  low  down  to  the  right,  it  associates  itself 
less  promptly  with  tbo  relations  of  co-exl^tcnt  positions 
that  are  almost  identical  :  there  is  some  uncertainty 
in  tho  estimation  of  the  distance  —  an  nnccrtaiaty 
which  ia  considerable  in  a  pcrsun  with  but  OEO  eye, 
who  ooutinnally  finds  himself  wrong,  and  has  to  modify  his 
estimate,  or  to  re-claas  tbe  relation.  This  general 

law  may  be  similarly  traced  among  lime-relations.  Suppose 
I  recall  an  event  that  occurred  yesterday ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  friend.  It  is  observable,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  those  associated  and  consolidated  rela- 
tions of  sequoncQ  which  constitute  the  coacopLion  of  tho 
time  beforu  yesterday,  do  not  {unless  by  some  secondary  act) 
enter  into  consciousness  at  all.  It  is  observable,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  united  relations  of  sequence  which  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  time  between  now  and  jcstiTday, are  not  dis- 
tinctly represented,  but  are  represented  only  in  such  general 
way  as  to  ^aeld  a  measure  of  tho  distance  back  at  which  tho 
event  occurred.  While  it  is  observable,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  portion  of  time  to  which  retrospective  consciousness 
ia  directed,  becomes  comparatively  distinct  in  detail.  On 
remembering  the  tirst  sight  of  my  friend's  face  yesterday, 
think  not  only  of  his  smile  of  recognition,  of  my  quick 
towards  him,  of  our  shaking  hands,  of  the  words 
followed,  but  I  also  think  of  the  immediately-preceding 
occurrences — of  my  entrance  into  the  room,  of  my  seeing 
the  back  of  some  person  looking  at  a  picture,  of  his  turning 
ronnd  on  hearing  me,  of  my  surprise  on   seeing   who  it 
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was.  I  find^  too^  that  the  momenta  immediately  adjacent  to 
any  one  of  these  remembered  actions,  become  more  distinct 
in  consciousness  than  those  at  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  it.  If  I  recall  my  entrance  into  the  room,  the  positions 
in  time  which  made  up  the  interval  before  my  friend 
tnmed  ronnd,  represent  themselves  quite  clearly — ^far  more 
clearly  than  those  preceding  his  knock  at  the  door  or 
those  succeeding  our  salutation.  To  make  these  portions  of 
time  equally  clear,  I  must  adjust  my  retrospective  glance  to 
positions  adjacent  to  them.  Thus  it  is  with  Time  as  with 
Space,  that  each  place  in  it  associates  itself  with  places  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  place  we  at  present  occupy ;  and 
as  we  turn  our  attention  now  to  one  part  of  the  past  and  now 
to  another,  the  relations  of  sequent  positions  which  constitute 
our  consciousness  of  that  part  become  clear,  while  all  others 
lapse  into  vagueness. 

§  120.  Every  relation  then,  like  every  feeling,  on  being 
presented  to  consciousness,  associates  itself  with  like  pre- 
decessors. Knowing  a  relation,  as  well  as  knowing  a  feeling, 
is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past  kindred ;  and  knowing  it 
completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kindred  exactly 
like  it.  But  since  within  each  great  class  the  relations  pass 
one  into  another  insensibly,  there  is  always,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  perceptions,  a  certain  range  with- 
in which  the  classing  is  doubtful — a  certain  cluster  of  rela- 
tions nearly  like  the  one  perceived,  which  become  nascent 
in  consciousness  in  the  act  of  assimilation.  Along  with  the 
perceived  position  in  Space  or  Time  the  contiguous  positions 
arise  in  consciousness. 

Hence  results  the  so-called  Law  of  Association  by  Con- 
tiguity. When  we  analyze  it.  Contiguity  resolves  itself  into 
likeness  of  relation  in  Time  or  in  Space  or  in  both.  Let 
us  observe  how  in  the  association  of  like  relations  there  is 
involved  the  association  of  contiguous  feelings. 

On  the  one  hand,  relations  of  difference  and  the  time-rela* 
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tiona  implied  in  the  cognition  of  successive  difforeoceB,  are 
elemeats  witliout  wUich  there  can  bo  no  consciousness.  On 
tlio  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  conscionsness  of  these  rela- 
tions without  consciouBncsa  of  some  feelings  which  aimnl- 
tttucouslj  yield  them.  We  can  think  of  spacc-relittions,  all 
but  abaolutttly  empty,  but  we  cannot  think  of  anything 
approaching  to  empty  time-relations.  Time  having  but  one 
dimension,  and  tho  measure  of  that  dimension  being  the 
scries  of  contained  feelings,  it  follows  that  aulcas  occupied 
by  some  feelings,  real  or  ideal.  Time  has  no  dimension.  If 
ihu  objects  around  are  perfectly  stationary  and  silent,  we 
have  still  the  rhythm  of  our  functions  and  tho  current  of  oar 
thoughts  to  yield  us  marks  by  which  to  measure  duration. 
Necessarily,  then,  when  we  think  of  any  position  in  past 
time,  we  cannot  associate  it  with  its  cluster  of  almost  eqai>'j 
distant  positions  in  time,  without  being  conscious  mom  H 
less  clearly  of  tho  feelings  which  occupied  tho^c  almost  oqai 
distant  or  contiguous  positions.  Association  of  feeling) 
contiguous  in  time,  is  involved  by  association  of  iheir  L 
time -relations.  Passing  to  eonliguous  co-oxistfi 

fi-L'tings,  wo  may  see  tliat  the  oiisociation  of  them  resnl 
from  a  further  complieatiun  of  the  same  process.     FeelingI 
known  in  sequence,  and  serving  as  marks   that  measoi 
duration,  nmy  be  sounds  or  odours  which  do  not  neceasari] 
connote  Space  at  all  in  a  rudimentary  consciousness.     Bid 
in  a  consciousness  containing  tactual  and  visual  experiencoB,  <| 
there  always,  along  with  the  sequent   feelings   caosed  by 
inner  or  outer  changes,  occur  certain  feeUngs,  received  by 
tonch  or  sight  or  both,  which  continue  to  co-exist  wbile. 
the  sequent  feelings  are  passing.     These   Gimultancouslywi 
experienced  feelings  yielded  by  things  contiguous  in  space,  I 
which  persist  side  by  side  in  consciousness  ovei'  an  approc 
able  period  measured  by  sequent  feelings,  are  neccssar 
asEOciated  with  theao  in  their  timc-rolations,     Hence  on  r 
culhng  any  relations  of  sequence,  there  are  apt  to  recur  i. 
various  relations  of  co-existence  which  were  perceived  aknig^ 
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with  them.  And  the  feelings  that  occnpied  these  nearly  eqxii« 
distant  positions  in  space  that  were  presented  in  these 
nearly  eqni-di^tant  positions  in  time^  being  among  the  feel* 
ings  which  made  marks  in  conscionsness  at  that  time^  the 
representation  of  that  time  entails  a  recnrrence  of  these 
marks. 

The  process  thos  described  as  taking  place  with  simple 
relations  having  simple  feelings  for  their  terms,  equally 
holds  in  a  plexus  of  relations  among  many  feelings ;  as  in 
the  perception  of  an  ordinary  object.  When,  for  instance, 
in  recognizing  a  face  we  saw  last  week,  we  associate  each 
of  the  many  combined  relations  of  position  constituting  its 
form,  with  the  respective  like  relations  before  experienced ; 
and  when  along  with  the  recognition  there  arises  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  redness  on  the  cheek  that  was  before  present 
but  is  now  absent;  this  recollection  of  the  colour  that 
occupied  a  particular  place,  results  simply  because  it  was 
one  of  the  elements  entangled  in  the  plexus  of  relations 
which  gave  the  consciousness  its  individuality.  On  before 
seeing  the  face,  this  colour  was  a  term  to  various  rela- 
tions of  diflferonce  involved  in  the  consciousness;  it  was 
presented  at  the  same  instant  of  time  with  the  many  other 
related  feelings  which  the  consciousness  contained;  and  as 
having  a  position  fixed  in  reference  to  all  parts  of  the  face, 
it  entered  into  a  great  number  of  relations  of  co-exist- 
ence. Hence,  having  served  as  a  common  term  to  many 
dififerent  but  combined  relations,  it  happens  that  when  these 
are  again  presented,  the  assimilation  of  them  to  the  like 
relations  before  seen,  entails  a  consciousness  of  the  missing 
term  of  these  like  relations  before  seen.  The  colour  is 
thought  of  in  thinking  of  the  relations ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  face  as  remembered  cSid  the  face  as  perceived 
becomes  manifest. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  relations,  like 
the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  feelings,  is  that  each, 
at  the  moment  of  presentation,  aggregates  with  its  like  in 
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past  experience.  The  act  of  recogtiition  and  the  act  of 
association  are  two  aspects  of  tbe  same  act.  And  tbe  im- 
plication is  tliat  besides  tliis  law  of  asaociation  thore  is  no 
other;  bat  that  all  further  phenomena  of  association  are 
incidental. 

^  121.  The  congraity  between  this  conclusion  and  the 
facts  of  nervous  structure  and  function  is  evident. 

Changes  in  nerve-veaicles  are  the  objective  correlatives  of 
whiit  we  know  subjectively  as  feelings;  and  the  discharges 
through  fibres  that  connect  nerve -vesicles  are  the  objec- 
tive correlatives  of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  relations 
between  fculiugs.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  association  of  a 
feeling  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species,  group  within 
group,  answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  change 
withiu  some  great  mass  of  nerve-vesitlea,  within  somo  part 
of  that  mass,  within  some  part  of  that  part,  &c.;  so  the  asso- 
ciation of  a  relation  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species, 
answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  discharge  within 
flome  great  aggregate  of  nerve-fibres,  within  some  division 
of  that  aggregate,  within  some  bundle  of  that  division. 
Moreover,  as  we  before  concluded  that  the  association  of 
each  feeling  with  its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience, 
answers  to  the  re-escitation  of  thi*  same  vesicle  or  vesicles  ; 
so  hero  wo  concludo  that  the  association  of  each  relation  with 
its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience,  answers  to  the  re- 
excitation  of  the  same  connecting  libro  or  fibres.  And  since, 
on  th6  recognition  of  any  objeet,  this  re-excitation  of  the 
plosus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  before  jointly  excited  by  it, 
answers  to  the  association  of  each  constituent  relation  and  each 
constituent  feeling  with  the  like  relation  and  the  like  feeling 
contained  in  the  previous  conscionaness  of  the  object;  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  process  is  comprehended  under  the 
principle  alleged.  If  the  recognized  object,  now  lacking  ono 
of  its  traits,  arouses  in  consciousness  an  ideal  feehng  answer- 
ing  to   some   real  fechug  which  this  trait  once  arousedti 
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tho  caase  is  that  along  with  the  strong  discharge  through 
the  whole  plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  directly  excited^ 
there  is  apt  to  go  a  feeble  discharge  to  those  vesicles 
which  answer  to  the  missing  feelings  through  those  fibres 
which  answer  to  its  missing  relations^  involving  a  repre* 
■entation  of  the  feeling  and  its  relations. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PLEASURES     AND     PAINS. 


$  122.  The  foregoing  chapters  contain  sach  an  ontline 
of  the  Inductions  of  Psychology  as  the  plan  of  this  work 
requires.  To  fill  in  this  outline  would  take  more  space 
than  can  be  aflTorded,  and  would  too  much  interrupt  the 
general  argument. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  side  of  mental  pheno- 
mena as  inductively  generalized,  which  cannot  be  omitted 
without  leaving  this  outline  incomplete.  Thus  far  we  have 
spoken  of  Feelings  as  central  or  peripheral,  as  strong  or 
weak,  as  vague  or  definite,  as  coherent  or  incoherent,  as 
real  or  ideal ;  and  where  we  have  considered  them  as  differ- 
ing in  quality,  the  difibrences  named  have  been  such  as  do 
not  connote  anything  more  than  a  state  of  indifference  in 
the  subject  of  them — a  passive  receptivity.  But  there  are 
certain  common  characters  in  virtue  of  which  Feelings  other- 
wise quite  unlike,  range  themselves  together  either  under 
the  head  of  pleasurable  or  under  the  head  of  painful.  Just 
as  we  saw  that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  real  and  ideal, 
which  is  based  on  a  functional  difibrence,  cuts  across  tho 
divisions  into  central,  ento-peripheral,  and  epi-peripheral, 
which  are  based  on  structural  diflforences;  so  hero  we  may  see 
that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  agreeable  and  disagreeable, 
traverses  all  other  lines  of  demarkation — ^groups  into  one 
heterogeneous  assemblage  sensations  from  all  parts  and 
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emotions  of  various  kinds^  together  with  the  ideas  of  such 
sensations  and  emotions^  and  into  another  assemblage  sensa- 
tions and  emotions,  real  and  ideal,  similarly  heterogeneous. 
To  treat  fully  of  consciousness  under  this  further  aspect, 
would  carry  us  still  more  widely  out  of  our  course ;  for  the 
phenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  perhaps  the  most 
obscure  and  involved  which  Psychology  includes.  It  must 
Buf&ce  to  set  down  here  what  appear  to  be  the  essentials. 

§  123.  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  concomitants  of  certain 
states,  local  or  general — certain  actions,  I  waa  about  to 
say,  but  since  pains  of  one  class  accompany  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  inactions  (though  these  can  never  be  absolute 
while  the  life,  general  or  local,  continues)  it  is  better  to  use 
the  word  states.  Not  that  all  living  states,  either  of  the 
whole  organism  or  of  any  organ,  are  accompanied  by  plea- 
sures or  pains ;  for  many  of  them,  as  those  of  the  viscera 
during  the  normal  discharge  of  their  functions,  yield  to 
consciousness  no  feelings  of  any  kind ;  and  there  are  also 
feelings  yielded  by  higher  organs  that  are  neither  pleasure- 
able  nor  painful,  as  an  ordinary  sensation  of  touch.  But 
while  certain  states  cause  no  feelings,  and  other  states 
cause  indifferent  feelings,  the  feelings  distinguished  as  plea- 
surable and  painful  manifestly  result  from  states  of  some 

kind;  and  the  question  is What  are  the  states  which 

yield  Pains  and  what  are  the  states  which  yield  Pleasures  ? 

As  implied  by  the  parenthetical  remark  just  made,  there 
are  pains  arising  from  states  of  inaction — ^pains  we  call 
them,  since  we  here  use  the  word  as  antithetical  to  plea- 
sures ;  but  they  are  best  known  as  discomforts  or  cravings, 
from  having  a  quality  in  which  they  are  like  one  another  and 
Qnlike  pains  commonly  so-called.  Let  us  glance  at  their 
leading  kinds.  The  cravings  due  to  inaction  of 

the  organs  yielding  the  higher  epi-peripheral  feelings,  are 
rarely  strong  because  these  organs  are  rarely  quite  inactive. 
Sensations  of  touch  being  incessant,  the  want  of  them  is 
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sever  felt.  Soonda  are  80  habitQally  lienrd  erer3rwliere 
few  experience  the  doairo  for  tKem  which  follows  conti 
silence.  Only  after  being  confined  fur  days  in  the  dark 
there  come  a  positive  longing  for  light  and  colour.  The 
absence  of  odoura  never  becomes  on  eli^ment  of  discomfort. 
And  though  after  persistent  denial  of  them  certain  natoral 
tastes,  as  those  of  sweetneea,  and  still  more  certain  acquired 
tastes,  as  those  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  come  to  be  much 
desired;  yet  the  cravings  for  them  are  by  do  mL'ana  so 
strong  as  the  accompanying  eu to-peripheral  cravings  with 
which  they  are  apt  to   bo  confounded.  Among 

cravioga  of  the  en  to -peripheral  order  occur  some  of  the 
strongest.  Inaction  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  soon 
followed  by  hunger;  and  if  the  inaction  continues,  this, 
rising  presently  to  a  distinct  discomfort,  eventually  passes 
into  something  more  intense.  So,  too,  that  allied  in- 
action due  to  deficiency  of  liquid  in  the  ingesta,  brings 
on  the  longing  wo  call  thirst,  which  also  may  rise  t<i 
a  great  height.  And  similarly  with  the  abnormal  ap- 
petites for  habitual  stimulants.  Wo  muat  not  omit 
the  disagreeable  State  of  cousciouaucas  caused  by  musculur 
inaction.  The  irritation  that  accompanies  entbrced  qui- 
escence, often  very  manifest  in  children,  muat  be  numbered 
among  the  ento -peripheral  cravings.  There  remain 

the  dissatisfactions  brought  on  by  certain  inactions  of  thi> 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system — the  emotional  cravings. 
Solitude,  necessitating  quiescence  of  the  faculties  exercised 
in  holding  converse  with  our  fellow-beings,  leads  by  and  by 
to  great  misery.  The  entire  absence  of  marks  of  ap- 
proval from  those  around  us,  causes  a  state  of  conscions- 
ucss  difficult  to  bear;  and  persons  accustomed  to  positive 
applause  feel  unhappy  when  it  ia  not  given.  In  like  manner, 
the  faculties  which  have  the  closer  human  relations  for 
sphere,  yield  their  pains  of  inaction — the  yearnings  of 
afiectlons.  To  meet  an  obvious  criticism  it  may  be 
marked  that  the  intenser  forms  of  distress  caused  by 
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breaking  of  these  closer  human  relations^  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded among  emotional  cravings;  but  result  from  the 
representation  of  a  future  in  which  such  cravings  will  never 
be  satisfied. 

We  now  turn  to  pains  of  the  opposite  kind — the  states 
of  consciousness  that  accompany  excessive  actions.  Of 
these  there  are,  of  course,  classes  corresponding  to  the 
above-described  classes  pf  the  pains  of  deficient  actions. 
They  must  be   briefly  enumerated.  Among  the 

epi-peripheral  feelings,  those  which  originate  on  the  general 
surface  are  conspicuously  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  pain- 
ful strength.  The  sensation  of  heat  much  intensified  passes 
into  the  unbearable  sensation  we  know  as  burning  or  scald- 
ing.  Pressure  against  a  hard  body  produces  by  its  excess 
an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness.  Doubtless,  too,  all 
smarts  and  aches  caused  by  bruises,  wounds,  and  other 
injuries  of  the  surface,  imply  the  undue  excitement  of  nerves 
which  when  normally  excited  yield  the  normal  peripheral 
feelings.  Auditory  sensations  occasionally  rise  to  an  ex- 
treme that  cannot  be  borne  with  equanimity.  Persons  in 
the  cupola  from  which  a  cannon  is  fired,  or  those  in  a  belfry 
when  a  peal  is  being  rung,  have  vivid  experiences  of  this. 
It  is  not  often  that  visual  feelings  reach  a  height  which  is 
painful — in  men,  at  least,  whose  eyes  are  strong.  But  men 
whose  eyes  are  debilitated  cannot  look  at  .the  sun  without 
suffering,  and  even  find  it  unpleasant  to  gaze  at  a  large  area 
of  bright  scarlet.  Olfactory  feelings,  often  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable, do  not  become  positive  pains.  Inhaling  ammo- 
nia does,  indeed,  cause  a  kind  of  smart;  but  this,  arising 
not  in  the  olfactory  chamber  so  much  as  in  the  nostrils,  is 
rather  to  be  classed  as  an  intense  form  of  common  sensa- 
tion. Tastes,  too,  though  many  of  them  are  repugnant,  do 
not  become  painful  by  increase  of  strength ;  nor  when  the 
repugnancy  exists  is  strength  always  a  needful  condition. 
On  the  one  hand,  such  a  taste  as  that  of  cod-liver  oil  is  dis- 
agreeable even  though  slight;  while^  on  the  other  hand« 
18 
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sweetness  is  not  rendered  disagreeable  by  any  degree  of 
intensity.  Among  feelings    of    ento- peripheral 

origin,  the  connexioa  between  pain  and  excess  of  action 
is  familiar.  Such  of  them  &a  nccompnuy  moscular  strains 
show  ns  pains  reached  through  intensification  of  feelings 
which  when  moderate  are  not  painful :  the  distressing 
consciousness  of  extreme  effurt  is  a  higher  degree  of  tbd 
ordinary  consciousness  of  effort.  But  passing  over  the 
ento-poripheral  pains  of  this  order,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
of  the  rest  that  ihey  arise  from  excessive  actions  in  oi^ns 
whose  normal  actions  yield  no  feelings.  The  pains  con- 
sequent on  repletion  come  from  parts  wliich,  when  not  over- 
taxed, add  no  appreciable  elements  to  consciousness;  and 
it  ia  thus  with  the  viscera  in  general.  The  like  may  be 
suid  of  thoso  pains  initiated  within  the  limbs  which  are  not 
directly  duo  to  eicc-sses  of  action  of  the  limbs  themselves 
or  parts  of  them.  Sach  poine,  consequent,  let  us  say,  on 
gout  or  on  a  local  disease,  imply  extreme  demands  made  on 
certain  local  structures  and  their  nervea,  which  when  not 
ovtT-worked  originate  no  sensations.  The  central 

feelings  are  scarcely  in  any  case  made  painful  simply  by 
excess.  Normal  emotions  responding  to  the  various  normal 
activities,  do  not,  however  high  they  may  rise,  become  in- 
trinsically disagreeable.  We  have,  indeed,  occasional  allii- 
sion  to  states  in  which  "joy  is  almost  pain,"  showing  a 
perceived  approach  to  this  effect  of  exccssj  but  if  pain  bo 
caused  is  ever  actually  reached,  it  is  very  rarely. 

Thus  recognizing,  at  the  one  extreme,  the  negative  pains 
of  inactions,  called  cravings,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  the 
positive  pains  of  excessive  actions,  the  implication  is  that 
pleasures  accompany  actions  lying  between  these  extremcB. 
It  is  true  that  the  positive  or  negative  pain  attending  one 
or  other  of  the  extremes  is  missing  among  actions  of  certain 
orders ;  and  that  other  actions  may  bo  named  which  are  dis- 
agreeable even  wlien  of  medium  intensity.  In  some  of  these, 
cases  the  explanation  is  that  no  feeling  of  the  order  due  tajfl 
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the  extreme  state  arises  because  tlie  extreme  statd  is  DOt 
reached.  The  fact  that  from  the  kidneyB  there  comes  no 
craving,  may  pair  off  with  the  fact  that  they  have  always 
work  to  do.  No  one  longs  for  tactual  impressions  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  tactual  impressions  are  unceasing.  The 
emotions  that  go  along  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
various  objects  of  life,  cannot  well  rise  from  a  pleasurable 
degree  to  a  painful  degree ;  since  the  environing  conditions 
which  cause  them  do  not  admit  of  the  required  progressive 
intersification.  Generally  speaking,  then,  pleasures  are  the 
concomitants  of  medium  activities,  where  the  activities  are 
of  kinds  liable  to  be  in  excess  or  in  defect ;  and  where  they 
are  of  kinds  not  liable  to  be  excessive,  pleasure  increases 
as  the  activity  increases,  except  where  the  activity  is  either 
constant  or  involuntary. 

Though  we  thus  see  whereabouts  pleasure  is  to  be  found 
among  the  feelings,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  relations 
remain  but  ill-defined.  The  conception  of  it  as  the  con- 
comitant of  an  activity  which  is  neither  too  small  nor  too 
great,  is  a  conception  open  to  a  criticism  akin  to  that  made 
by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  doctrine  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that "  plea- 
sure is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious,^'  and  upon 
the  kindred  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that  it  accompanies  the 
action  of  a  healthy  faculty  on  its  appropriate  object.     For 

there  arise  the  questions What  constitutes  a  medium 

activity  ?  What  determines  that  lower  limit  of  pleasur- 
able action  below  which  there  is  craving,  and  that  higher 
limit  of  pleasurable  action  above  which  there  is  pain  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  answer  these  questions,  and  is  it  possible 
to  answer  the  further  question — How  happen  there  to  be 
certain  feelings  (as  among  tastes  and  odours)  which  are 
disagreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  and  others  that  are 
agreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity  ?  Answers  are,  I  believe, 
to  be  found.  But  they  must  be  sought  in  a  region  which 
psychologists  have  not  explored.    If  we  study  feelings  only 
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fts  tltey  at  present  ejast,  ve  tiiiaM  find  no  solution ;  bnt  wo 

I,  may  find  a  solution  if  we  tnm  to  the  past  conditions  under 

whicli  feelings  hare  been  erolved. 

^  124.  Let  ns  first  glance  at  tlio  fact,  snfBciently  obrtOl 
and  sufficiently  significant,  that  the  extreme  states,  podtivs 
and  negative,  along  with  which  paiua  occur,  are  states 
inconsi stunt  with  that  duo  balance  of  the  functions  eon- 
sitnting  health;  whereas  that  medium  state  along  with  which 
pleasure  occurs,  is  consistent  with,  or  rather  is  demanded 
by,  this  due  balance.  This  we  may  see  d  priori.  In  a 
mutually-dependent  set  of  organs  having  a  foiixenmui  of 
functions,  the  very  existence  of  a  special  organ  having  ila 
special  function,  implies  that  tJie  absence  of  its  function 
most  cause  disturbance  of  the  eongensua — implies,  too,  that 
its  function  may  be  raised  to  an  excess  which  must  causo 
disturbance  of  the  ronsftnevs — implies,  therefore,  that  main- 
tenance of  the  eonictisus  goes  along  with  a  medium  degree 
of  its  function.  The  a  priori  inference  involved,  that  these 
medium  actions  productive  of  pleasure  must  be  beneficial, 
and  the  extreme  aclions  productive  of  pain  detrimental,  is 
abundantly  confirmed  apotleriori  where  the  actions  are  of 
all-oasential  kinds.     Here  are  a  few  eases. 

Intense  cold  and  intense  heat  both  cause  acnte  sofferiug, 
And  if  the  body  is  long  exposed  to  them  both  cause  death  ; 
while  a  moderate  wai-mth  is  pleasurable  and  conduces  to 
physical  well-being.  Extreme  craving  for  food  accompanies 
a  hurtful  inaction  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  this  craving 
and  this  inaction  persist  the  result  is  falol.  Conversely,  if 
eolid  food,  or  liquid,  continues  to  be  swallowed  under  com- 
pulsion, regardless  of  the  painful  sensations  produced,  the 
effect  ia  also  detrimental,  and  may  even  kill.  Bub  between 
these  pains  attending  deficient  and  excessive  action  there 
are  the  pleasures  of  eating,  which  are  keenest  when  the 
benefit  to  bo  derived  is  greatest.  To  a  person  iu  health., 
duly  rested,  the  feeling  that  accompanies  absolute  ina( 
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of  tlie  muscles  is  unbearable  ;  and  this  inaction  is  injnrionsw 
On  the  otber  hand^  extreme  exertion  of  the  muscles  in 
general  is  alike  distressing  and  productive  of  prostration, 
while  exertion  of  a  particular  muscle  pushed  to  a  painful 
excess,  leaves  a  temporary  paralysis,  and  occasionally,  by 
rapturing  some  of  the  muscular  fibres,  entails  prolonged 
nselessness.  Arrest  of  breathing  by  forcible  closure  of  the 
air-passages,  causes  an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness ; 
and  life  soon  ceases  if  there  is  no  relief.  The  breathing  of 
foul  air  is  injurious  as  well  as  repugnant;  while  the  breathing 
of  air  that  is  exceptionally  fresh  and  pure,  is  both  plea« 
surable  and  physically  advantageous.  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  feelings  caused  by  contacts  with  objects.  Though,  as 
above  pointed  out,  we  cannot  be  debarred  from  these,  and 
therefore  have  no  craving  for  them  and  little  or  no  pleasure 
in  them,  yet  we  are  liable,  to  excesses  of  them  and  the 
accompanying  pains ;  and  these  pains  are  the  correlatives  of 
detrimental  results — crushings,  and  bruises,  and  lacerations. 
It  is  even  so  with  extremely  strong  tastes  and  smells.  The 
intense  vegetal  bitters  are  poisonous  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  intenscst  are  poisonous  in  very  small 
quantities.  Powerful  acids,  too,  are  poisonous  —  being, 
indeed,  immediately  destructive  of  the  membranes  they 
touch.  And  gases  that  violently  irritate  when  inhaled,  as 
concentrated  ammonia,  or  as  pure  chlorine,  or  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  work  deleterious  effects. 

These  facts  should  of  themselves  suffice  to  produce  the 
conviction,  spite  of  apparent  exceptions,  that  pains  are 
the  correlatives  of  actions  injurious  to  the  organism,  while 
pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of  actions  conducive  to  its 
welfare.  We  need  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  an  in- 
duction from  these  instances  yielded  by  the  essential  vital 
functions;  for  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
hj'pothesis  of  Evolution,  that  races  of  sentient  creatures 
could  have  come  into  existence  under  no  other  con« 
ditioDA. 
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§  125.  If  we  BQbstitate  for  the  word  Pleasure  the  eqnivs* 
leDt  phrnse — a  feeling  whkh  we  seek  to  bring  into  con- 
Boionsuesa  and  retain  there,  and  if  we  siibatttute  for  the 
word  Pain  the  equivalent  plirnse — a  feeling  which  we  seek 
to  get  out  of  consciousness  and  to  keep  ont ;  we  see  at  once 
that,  if  tho  states  of  consciousness  which  a  creature  endea- 
vours to  maintain  are  the  correlatives  of  injurious  actions, 
tind  if  the  states  of  coascioosness  which  it  endeavoarti 
to  expel  are  the  correlatives  of  beneficial  actii 
it  must  quickly  disnppcar  throngh  persistence  in  the 
jnrious  and  avoidance  of  the  beneficial.  In  other  woi 
those  races  of  beings  only  can  have  survived  in  which,  on 
the  average,  agreeable  or  desired  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  conducive  to  tho  maintenance  of  life,  while  dis- 
agreeiible  and  habitually-avoided  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  directly  or  indirectly  deatructive  of  life ;  and  there 
must  ever  have  boc-n,  other  things  equal,  the  most  numer- 
ous and  long-continued  survivals  among  races  in  which 
these  adjustments  of  feelings  to  actions  were  the  best,  tend- 
ing ever  to  bring  about  poi-fect  adjustment. 

If  we  except  the  human  race  and  some  of  the  highest 
allied  races,  in  which  foresight  of  distant  consequences  in- 
ti-oducea  a  complicating  element,  it  is  undoniabk"  Ihat  every 
animal  habitually  persists  in  each  act  which  gives  pleasure, 
BO  long  as  it  does  so,  and  desists  from  each  act  which  gives 
pain.  It  is  manifest  that,  for  creatures  of  low  intelligence, 
unable  to  trace  involved  sequences  of  effects,  there  can  be 
no  other  guidance.  It  is  manifest  that  in  proportion  as  thia 
guidance  approaches  completeness,  tho  life  will  bo  long ;  and 
tliat  tho  life  will  be  short  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of 
completeness.  Whence  it  follows  that  as,  other  things 
equal,  the  longer-lived  individuals  of  any  speciea  will  more 
frequently  produce  and  resir  progeny  than  the  ahorter-lived, 
the  descendants  of  the  one  must  tend  to  replace  those  of 
the  other — a  process  which,  equally  operative  among  the 
maltiplyiug  families  of  these  surviving  descendants,  cannoilj 
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bnt  work  towards  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
gnidance. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that  animals 
sometimes  die  from  eating  poisonous  plants,  op  surfeit  them- 
selves fatally  with  kinds  of  food  which,  though  wholesome 
in  moderate  quantities,  are  injurious  in  large  quantities  ? 
The  reply  is  that,  by  natural  selection,  the  guidance  of  plea- 
sures and  pains  can  be  adjusted  only  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  habitat  within  which  the  special  type  has  been  evolved. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  cannot  bring  the  inclinations  and  aver- 
sions into  harmony  with  unfelt  conditions.  And  since  each 
species  under  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  is  ever  thrust- 
ing itself  into  adjacent  environments,  its  members  must  from 
time  to  time  meet  with  plants,  with  prey,  with  enemies, 
with  physical  actions,  of  which  neither  they  nor  their 
ancestors  have  had  experience,  and  to  which  their  feelings 
are  unadapted.  Not  only  by  migration  into  other  habitats, 
but  also  by  changes,  inorganic  and  organic,  within  its  own 
habitat,  does  each  species  suflfer  from  failures  of  adjustment. 
But  mis-adjustment  inevitably  sets  up  re-adjustment.  Those 
individuals  in  whom  the  likes  and  dislikes  happen  to  be 
most  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  circumstances,  are  the 
first  to  disappear.  And  if  the  race  continues  to  exist  there 
cannot  but  arise,  by  perpetual  killing-oflf  of  the  least 
adapted,  a  variety  having  feelings  that  serve  as  incentives 
and  deterrents  in  the  modified  way  required. 

We  will  consider  more  at  length,  in  connection  with  our 
own  race,  the  qualifications  with  which  the  general  law  must 
be  received. 

§  126.  Mankind  shows  us  in  many  conspicuous  ways,  the 
failures  of  adjustment  that  follow  changes  of  environing 
conditions— not  so  much  the  changes  which  migration^  in- 
volve^ though  these  too  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
the  changes  caused  by  the  growth  of  large  societies. 

Pto-historic  men,  like  men  as  we  find  them  still  in  many 
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parts  of  the  Earth,  had  feelings  congruous  with  the  wander- 
ing predatory  life,  only  incipicntly  social,  which  they  had  to 
lend.  InfldeqofltB  supply  of  wild  food  compelled  some  of 
their  descendants  to  become  pastoral  and  agricoltnral ;  and 
these  muitiplied  into  populous  tribes  and  eventually  into 
settled  communities.  They  were  thereby  cut  off  from  activi- 
lies  like  those  of  the  men  whose  characters  they  inherited, 
and  were  forced  iuto  activities  to  which  their  inherited 
oharactera  furnished  no  incentives.  Throughout  the  couraa 
of  civilisation  this  has  beeu,  and  continues  in  lai 
taeasuro  to  be,  the  eource  of  discordances  between 
clinations  and  requirements.  On  the  one  hand,  thora 
Btill  sarvivo  thoso  feelings,  quite  proper  to  our  r\,'mote 
ancestors,  which  find  their  gratification  in  the  de- 
structire  activities  of  the  chaso  and  in  warfare — feelings 
which,  anti-social  as  is  tho  conduct  they  prompt,  in- 
directly cauao  numerous  miseries.  On  the  other  hand, 
peraiatent  and  monotonous  labour  has  been  rcndei'ed  by 
the  pressure  of  population  s  necessity;  and  though  to 
civilized  men  work  is  by  no  moaua  so  repugnant  an  to 
savages,  and  to  a  few  ia  even  a  source  of  pleasure,  yet  IJiO 
re-adjustment  has  at  present  gone  by  no  means  so  far  that 
pleasure  is  habitually  found  in  the  amount  of  work  bubitn- 
aily  required.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  roauyof  tho 
industrial  activities  which  tlie  struggle  for  existcuco  has 
thrust  on  the  members  of  modern  societies,  are  in-door 
activities — aclivities  not  only  unresponded  to  by  tho  feel- 
ings ioherited  fi^m  aboriginal  men,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  more  remotely  inherited  and  deeply  organized 
feelings  which  prompt  a  varied  life  in  the  open  air. 

Secondary  discordances,  and  resulting  derangementa  of 
the  normal  guidance,  are  indirectly  caused  by  this  enforced 
persistence  in  habits  of  life  at  variance  with  the  needs  of  the 
constitution.  A  sedentary  occupation  pursued  for  years  in  a 
C'lnfiued  air,  regardless  of  protesting  sensations,  brings  abonb 
degenerate  physical  state  in  which  the  inbent-ed  foi-liBl 
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Bste  greatly  out  of  harmony  with  the  anperindnoed  require* 
ments  of  the  body.  Desired  foods^  originally  appropriate, 
become  indigestible.  •  An  air  pleasure-giving  by  its  fresh« 
ness  to  those  in  vigour,  brings  colds  and  rheumatisms. 
Amounts  of  exertion  and  excitement  naturally  healthful  and 
gratifying,  are  found  injurious.  All  which  evils,  due  though 
they  are  to  continued  disregard  of  the  guidance  of  inherited 
feelings,  come  eventually  to  be  mistaken  for  proofs  that  the 
guidance  of  inherited  feelings  is  worthless. 

There  is  yet  another  derivative  cause  of  derangement. 
Men  whoso  circumstances  compel  them  day  after  day  to  call 
certain  powers  into  undue  and  painful  action,  while  they  are 
shut  out  from  most  of  the  pleasures  accompanying  the  duo 
action  of  other  powers,  are  liable  to  carry  too  far  such  plea* 
surable  actions  as  remain  to  them.  Afler  disagreeable  states 
of  consciousness  long  submitted  to,  an  agreeable  state  of 
consciousness  is  received  with  eagerness ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  alternative  agreeable  states  is  maintained  by  too  great  a 
persistence  in  the  action  which  brings  it.  Ilence  arise 
various  kinds  of  excess.  Feelings  which  would  not  have 
misled  men  if  all  their  other  feelings  had  had  appropriate 
spheres  of  action,  become  misleading  when  these  other  feel* 
ings  are  repressed.  And  then  there  is  charged  upon  the 
active  feelings  that  misguidance  which  has  arisen  from 
enforced  disobedience  to  the  rest. 

The  rectification  of  these  profound  and  multitudinous  dis* 
cordances  by  the  re-equilibration  of  constitution  and  condi- 
tions, proceeds  in  the  human  race  very  slowly,  for  several 
reasons.     They  are  these.  As  pointed  out  in  the 

Principles  of  Biology,  §  16G,  the  fitting  of  an  organism 
to  new  circumstances  becomes  less  and  less  easily  effected  by 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  proportion  as  the  organism  becomes 
complex.  This  is  illustrated  most  clearly  among  ourselves. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  superiorities  which  severally 
enable  men  to  survive,  notwithstanding  accompanying  in« 
ferioritiesj  that  natural  selection  cannot  by  itself  rectify  any 
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pardcnlar  imfitness :  especially  if,  aa  usually  happens,  there 
are  eo-exLitii^  unfitnesses  which  all  vary  independently. 
Indirect  equilibration  can  piny  but  b  secondary  part,  and  the 
change  having  to  be  wrought  by  direct  equiiibration,  or  the 
inheritance  of  fun clionaliy -produced  alterations,  is  slower 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Again,  the  conditions 

to  which  we  must  be  re-adapted  are  themselves  changing. 
Each  further  modification  of  human  nature  makes  possible  a 
further  social  modification.  The  environment  alters-along 
with  alteration  of  the  coustitation.  Hence  there  is  required 
re-adjuatment  upon  re-adjuEtment.  Once  more, 

Hucli  help  to  re-adjastment  ns  would  result  from  snrvival  of 
the  fittest  if  individuals  in  most  respects  ill-fitted  were 
allowed  to  disappear,  is  in  great  part  prevented.  Indeed, 
the  imbecile  and  idle  are  artificially  enabled  to  multiply  at 
the  expense  of  the  capable  and  industrious. 

In  the  case  of  mankind,  then,  there  has  arisen,  and  must 
long  continue,  a  deep  and  involved  derangement  of  the 
uatnral  connexions  between  pleasures  and  beneficial  actions 
and  between  pains  and  detrimental  actions — a  derangement 
which  BO  obscures  these  natural  connexions  that  even  the 
reverse  connexions  ore  supposed  to  obtain.  And  the  half- 
avowed  belief,  very  commonly  to  be  met  with,  that  painful 
actions  are  beneficial  and  pleasurable  actions  detrimental, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  upheld  by  creeds  which  present  for 
the  worship  of  men  a  Being  who  is  supposed  to  be  displeased 
with  them  if  they  seek  gratifications,  and  to  be  propitiated 
gratnitiOus  self-denials  and  even  by  self-tortures. 


ted 


§  127.  Here,  however,  we  accept  the  inevitable  corollary 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution,  that  pleasures  are 
the  incentives  to  life-supporting  acta  and  pains  the  deterrents 
from  life-destroying  acts.  Not  only  do  we  see  that  among 
inferior  sentient  creatures  this  guidance  is  undeniably  effi- 
cient, but  also  that  it  la  undeniably  efficient  in  ourselves,  so 
far  as  regards   the  innctions  on  which  life  immediately 
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depends.  And  we  cannot  here  suppose  that  a  regnlative 
BTStem  efficient  for  all-essential  actions  has  to  be  reversed 
for  the  actions  growing  out  of  them. 

One  more  qualification  has  to  be  made.  We  are  apt 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  beneficial  actions  secured  must 
be  actions  beneficial  to  the  individual;  whereas  the  only 
necessity  is  that  they  shall  be  beneficial  to  the  race.  The 
two  are  by  no  means  identical.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  while 
the  yidividual  is  young  and  not  yet  fertile,  its  welfare  and 
the  welfare  of  the  race  go  together ;  but  when  the  repro- 
ductive age  is  reached,  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  race  cease  to  be  the  same,  and  may  be  diametrically 
opposed.  In  fact  they  are  diametrically  opposed  more  fre- 
quently than  not.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  those  cases  of 
asexual  genesis  prevalent  among  the  lower  types  of  animals, 
in  which,  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  body  into  two  or  more, 
the  individuality  of  the  parent  is  lost  in  the  individualities 
of  the  ofispring ;  but  I  refer  to  those  cases  of  sexual  genesis, 
very  general  among  invertebrate  animals,  in  which  the  death 
of  the  parents  is  a  normal  result  of  propagation.  In  the 
great  class  Insects,  the  species  of  which  out-number  all 
other  animal  species,  the  rule  is  that  the  male  lives  only 
until  a  new  generation  has  been  begotten,  and  that  the 
female  dies  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  deposited,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  leaves  the  dead  shell  of  her  body  to  be  a  protecting 
cover  to  the  eggs.  Here,  however,  each  new  generation 
does  not  depend  for  its  welfare  on  continued  life  of  the  old. 
Where,  as  among  the  higher  animals,  the  ofispring  have  to  be 
fostered,  survival  of  the  fittest  most  establish  such  a  consti- 
tutional balance  that  obedience  to  the  feelings,  peripheral  and 
central,  which  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  species  cannot 
be  fatal  or  even  seriously  injurious.  And  where,  as  in  the 
highest  types,  successive  broods  or  successive  individuals 
ore  produced  during  a  series  of  years,  and  especially  where 
the  successive  individuals  so  produced  have  to  be  fostered  for 
long  periods,  the  implied  satisfaction  of  the  feelings  must  be 
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consisteiit  with  parental  welfare.  If  we  cannot  infer,  as  a 
oeccssBiy  result  cf  sarrival  of  the  fittest,  that  the  guidance 
of  the  feeliDgs  is  here  beneficial  to  the  individaol,  we  can  at 
any  rata  infer  that  it  b  not  detj'iuionlal. 

Thus,  considering  as  transitional  those  many  anomalies 
that  accompany  the  adaptation  of  the  human  race  to  socio] 
conditions,  and  taking  account  of  the  qualiiication  just 
made,  we  conclude  that,  up  to  the  reproductive  age,  pains 
are  the  concomitants  of  actions  injuriona  both  to  the  indivi- 
dual  and  to  the  species,  while  pleasures  are  the  concomitants 
of  actions  henvficial  both  to  the  individaal  and  to  the 
specieB  ;  and  that  while,  after  reproduction  commences,  the 
same  relations  continno  to  hold,  the  additional  relation  be- 
tween feelings  and  actions  which  then  arise,  may  be  of  a 
reverse  kind,  but  that  the  reversal  cannot  obtain  among  ti 
higher  types  of  aentient  beings. 

^  128.  A  few  words  must  be  added  on  ono  furtheil> 
question — What  are  the  intrinsic  natares  of  Pleasures  and 
Pains,  psych olugically  considered  ?  This  question  appears 
unanswerable,  and  may  eventually  provo  to  be  so.  With- 
out here  attempting  to  answer  it,  I  will  briefly  set  down 
three  allied  general  facts  which  indioato  the  direction  is 
which  an  answer  is  to  be  found,  if  there  is  ono. 

Pleasures  to  a  large  extent,  and  Pains  to  some  extent,  i 
separate  from,  and  additional  to,  the  feelings  with  which  H 
habitually  identify  them.     If  I  hear  a  sound  of  bcantiiW 
quality,  an  agreeable  state  of  consciousness  is  producec 
bnt  if  this  sound  is  unceasing,  or  perpetually  repeated,  \~ 
state  of  consciousness  loses  its  agreeableness  without  otha^ 
wise  changing.     A  glow  of  delight  accompanies  the  sig) 
of  a  fine  colour ;  but  after  having  the  colour  before  the  ey< 
for  a  long  time  there  remains  only  the  consciousness  of  its 
quality — the  delight  is  gone.     Similarly,  if  I  go  on  tasting 
BOraething  sweet,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  gratification 
ends,  thoDgh  the  sense  of  sweetnesa  continues.     Doubtless 
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ihe  sense  of  sweetness  itself  eventoally  becomes  deadened ; 
but  the  gratification  gives  place  to  nausea  before  this 
happens.  Among  Pains  the  parallel  &ct  is  less 

conspicnons ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceiye  that  along 
with  the  localized  pain^  say  of  a  braise  or  a  bom,  there 
goes  an  element  of  distress  that  is  not  localized. 

The  second  of  these  allied  truths,  illustrations  of  which 
serve  in  part  to  re-illustrate  the  first,  is  that  Pleasures  and 
Pains  may  be  acquired — ^may  be,  as  it  were,  superposed  on 
certain  feelings  which  did  not  originally  yield  them. 
Smokers,  snuff-takers,  and  those  who  chew  tobacco,  furnish 
familiar  instances  of  the  way  in  which  long  persistence  in  a 
sensation  not  originally  pleasurable,  makes  it  pleasurable-— 
the  sensation  itself  remaining  imchanged.  The  like  happens 
with  various  foods  and  drinks,  which,  at  first  distasteful,  are 
afterwards  greatly  relished  if  fi:equently  taken.  Common 
sayings  about  the  effects  of  habit  imply  recognition  of  this 
truth  as  holdingwith  feelings  of  other  orders.  That 

acute  pain  can  be  superinduced  on  feelings  originally  agree* 
able  or  indifferent,  we  have  no  proof.  But  we  have  proof 
that  the  state  of  consciousness  called  disgust  may  be  made 
inseparable  from  a  feeling  that  was  once  pleasurable.  The 
extreme  repugnances  shown  by  children  to  the  sweet  things 
given  them  along  with  medicines,  are  illustrations ;  and  pro- 
bably nearly  every  one  can  furnish  from  his  own  experience 
some  instance  of  acquired  aversion  of  another  order. 

The  third  of  these  allied  facts  is  that  Pleasures  are  more 
like  one  another  than  are  the  feelings  which  yield  them, 
and  that  among  Pains  we  may  trace  a  parallel  resemblance. 
The  wave  of  delight  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  grand  land- 
scape, is  qualitatively  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
an  expressive  musical  cadence.  There  is  close  kinship  be- 
tween the  agreeable  feelings  aroused,  the  one  by  a  kind 
word  and  the  other  by  a  highly  poetical  thought.  Nay,  it 
needs  but  to  mark  the  accompanying  expression  of  facOj 
to  perceive  that  even  the  pleasure  which  an  exquisite  per* 
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fume  yields  is  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  same  nature. 
Indeed,  the  frequent  application  of  the  words  sweiet,  delici- 
ous, &c.,  to  things  and  acta  of  all  kinds  that  yield  great 
pleasare,  shows  that  this  Bimilarity  is  habitually  recog- 
nized. Pains  display  this  kinship  still  more 
conspicnoiislj.  Though  the  ordinary  feelings  of  heat,  ot 
pressure,  and  of  muscnlar  tension,  resemble  one  another 
|jut  little,  yet  whon  thoy  are  severally  raised  to  high  in- 
tensities the  resulting  pains  are  nearly  allied.  Indeed,  thero 
ia  an  obvioua  family  likeness  among  all  the  peripheral  pains 
when  intense,  and  among  all  the  central  pains  when  intense. 
These  three  general  facts  taken  together,  warrant  the 
Bnspicion  that  while  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  partly  con- 
stituted of  those  local  and  conspicnous  elements  of  feeling 
directly  aroused  by  special  stimuli,  they  are  largely,  if 
not  munly,  composed  of  secondary  elements  of  feeling 
Bi-oused  indirectly  by  diffused  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  a  future  part  of  this  work  we  may  find  furthei 
reasons  for  beUr-ving  tluit. 


PART  IIL 


QSNERAL    SYNTHESIS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

LIFB   AND   MIND   AS   CORRESPONDENCE.* 

§  129.  Having  in  tlie  first  part  of  this  work  contem- 
plated those  facts  of  nervous  structure  and  function  which 
form  the  data  of  Psychology;  and  having,  in  the  part  just 
closed,  grouped  together  the  inductions  drawn  from  a 
general  survey  of  mental  states  and  processes ;  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  deductive  interpretation.  The  field  of  inquiry 
which  we  incidentally  entered  in  the  last  chapter,  when 
seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  we  have  now  to  explore  systematically  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

If  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  true,  the  inevitable  impli- 
cation is  that  Mind  can  be  understood  only  by  observing 
how  Mind  is  evolved.  If  creatures  of  the  most  elevated 
kinds  have  reached  those  highly  integrated,  very  defi- 
nite, and  extremely  heterogeneous  organizations  they  pos- 
sess, through  modifications  upon  modifications  accumulated 
during  an  immeasurable  past — ^if  the  developed  nervous 

*  This  Chapter  ttand^  in  place  of  five  chapters  which,  in  the  original  edition 
of  this  work,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Oeneral  Synthesis.  The  first  of  them, 
on  Method,  I  hope  eventually  to  include  in  an  introduction  to  FirH 
principles.  The  others  are  now  embodied  in  Part  I.  of  the  Principles  qf 
Biology,  Except  by  the  omission  of  these  introductory  chapters,  the  GenerU 
Synthesis  remains  in  substance  unchanged  ;  bat  it  has  been  much  improved 
in  expression. 
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rrstema  of  encTi  creatures  have  gained  tteir  compi 
Btrnctnrea  and  functions  little  by  little;  then,  neccssaril; 
tbe  involved  fopms  of  conscionsnesa  which  are  the  coire- 
lativos  of  these  complex  structures  and  functions  most 
have  arisen  by  degreea.  And  as  it  is  inipossiblo  truly  to 
corapreliend  the  organization  of  the  body  in  general,  or  of 
the  nervous  aystom  in  particular,  without  tracing  its 
cessivo  stages  of  complication;  so  it  must  be  impossible  to 
comprehend  mental  organization  without  similarly  tracii 
its  stages. 

Here,  then,  wo  commence  the  study  of  Mind  as  ol 
tivply  manifested  in  its  ascending  gradations  through 
vmnous  types  of  sentient  beings, 

§  ISO.  From  what  point  are  we  likely  to  obtain  the 
widest  view  of  this  evolutionT  How  shall  we  guide  oor- 
selves  towards  a  conception  general  enough  to  include  tho 
entire  range  of  mental  manifestations,  up  from  creatures 
that  yield  but  tho  faintest  traces  of  feeling  to  creatures 
having  intellects  and  emotions  like  our  own  ? 

In  pursuance  of  tho  method  of  choosing  hypotheses,  we 
must  compare  mental  phenomena  with  tho  phenomena  most 
like  thom,  and  obsei-ve  what  character,  presented  by  no 
other  phenomena,  they  both  present.*  A  generalization 
Duiting  two  different  but  allied  classes  of  facts,  necessarily 
unites  all  the  facta  contained  in  cither  class.  Hence,  if  Wft 
find  a  formula  which  along  with  mental  evolution  includes 
the  evolution  nearest  akin  to  it,  we  shall,  by  implication, 
find  a  formula  comprehending  the  entire  process  of  mental 
evolution.  It  may  afterwards  bo  needful  so  to  limit  this 
formula  that  mental  evolution  alone  is  cjcpressod  hy  it.  Bat 
W0  shall  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by  . 
first  exhibiting  mental  evolotion  as  it  may  be  most  gem 
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rally  concelyed^  and  Bubsequently  specializing  the  concep« 
tion. 

The  phenomena  which  those  of  Mind  resemble  in  the 
greatest  degree  are  those  of  bodily  life.  While  these 
classes  of  phenomena  are  intimately  related  to  one  another, 
they  are  related  to  other  classes  of  phenomena  in  companw 
tively  remote  ways.  Our  question,  therefore,  becomes—* 
What  is  it  that  mental  life  and  bodily  life  have  in  common  f 
And  this  amounts  to  the  question — ^What  distinguishes  Life 
in  general  f 

§  131.  Thus,  in  looking  for  a  conception  of  mental  evolu- 
tion  sufiBciently  large  to  take  in  all  the  facts,  we  are  led 
back  to  the  definition  of  Life  reached  at  the  outset  of  the 
Principles  of  Biology. 

[n  Part  I.,  Chap.  lY.  of  that  work,  the  proximate  idea  we 
arrived  at  was  that  Life  is  "  the  definite  combination  of  hete« 
rogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive.''  In 
the  next  chapter  it  was  shown  that  to  develop  this  proxi- 
mate  idea  into  a  complete  idea,  it  is  needful  to  recognize 
the  connexion  between  these  actions  going  on  within  an 
organism  and  the  actions  going  on  without  it.  We  saw 
that  Life  is  adequately  conceived  only  when  we  tliink  of  it 
as  ''the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes, 
both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence  with 
external  co-existences  and  sequences."  Afterwards  this 
definition  was  found  to  be  reducible  to  the  briefer  defini* 
tioni — ''  The  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations ; "  and  though,  by  leaving  out  the  cha- 
racteristic of  heterogeneity,  this  definition  is  rendered  some- 
what too  wide,  so  that  it  includes  a  few  non-vital  phenomena 
which  simulate  vitality,  yet  practically  no  error  is  likely  to 
result  from  its  use. 

That  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  inner  actions 
corresponding  with  outer  actions,  was  confirmed  on  further 
observing  how  tho  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree  of 
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correapondance.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  beginning  i 
tbo  low  life  of  plants  and  of  rndimentary  animala,  1 
progress  to  life  of  higher  and  higher  kinds  essentially  con- 
sists in  a  continual  improvement  of  the  adaptation  between 
organic  processes  and  processes  which  environ  the  organism. 
Wc  observed  how  along  with  complexity  of  organization  there 
goes  an  increase  in  the  nnmber,  ia  the  range,  in  the  speci- 
alify,  in  the  complexity,  of  the  adjustments  of  inner  relations 
to  outer  relations.  And  in  tracing  up  the  increase  we  found 
ourselves  passing  without  break  fi-om  the  phenomena  of 
bodily  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life. 

We  have  now  to  Btart  afresh,  and  to  develop  tlie  gener&l 
truth  there  briefly  indicated  into  a  combination  of  more 
special  truths. 


^  182.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  needful  to  begin  with  th 
life  of  forms  almost  too  simple  to  be  called  organisms,  that 
we  may  note  the  first  traces  of  diiTerDDtiation  between  the 
vital  actions  we  class  as  physical  and  the  vital  actions  we 
class  as  psychical.  Though  throughout  we  shall  continue 
to  regard  these  two  classes  of  actions  as  falling  within  the 
one  class  marked  out  by  our  definition,  yet,  as  we  follow 
under  each  of  its  several  aspects  the  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  tho 
rcador  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  we  pass  from  the  physical 
to  the  psychical  the  moment  we  rise  above  the  correspond* 
encea  that  are  few^  simph},  and  immediate. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   COKKESPONBENCE   AS  DIRECT  AfSTD   HOMOGE!nBOI7S. 

§  133.  The  lowest  life  is  found  in  enyironments  of  nn« 
Qsoal  simplicity.  Most  enyironments  present  botli  co- 
existences and  sequences ;  but  there  are  some  which,  for  a 
short  time,  present  co-existences  onljr ;  and  in  these,  during 
this  short  time,  occur  the  least-developed  organic  forms.  Of 
those  classed  with  the  vegetal  kingdom,  may  be  instanced 
the  Yeast-plant,  and  the  Protococcua  nivalis  or  red  snow 
alga.  Of  those  held  to  be  of  animal  nature,  the  Oregarina 
and  the  Hydatid  may  be  taken  as  samples. 

The  life  of  each  of  these  organisms  consists,  almost 
wholly,  of  a  few  contemporaneous  processes  adjusted  to  the 
co-existent  properties  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  it. 
The  yeast-plant  has  for  its  habitat  a  fluid  consisting  of 
water  Holding  in  solution  certain  oxy-hydro-carbons,  some 
nitrogenous  matter,  oxygen,  and  probably  other  elements 
in  minor  proportions.  That  it  may  flourish,  the  water  must 
be  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold ;  and  light  must  be  ex- 
cluded. The  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  yeast-plant  dis- 
plays  what  wo  call  vital  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
chemical  changes  amoog  the  substances  bathing  its  surface. 
The  cell  grows  and  multiplies;  the  fluid  ferments;  and 
while  the  fluid  continues  to  supply  the  needful  materials 
under  the  needful  conditions,  the  cell  continues  to  manifest 
the  same  phenomena.    But  let  the  temperatore  be  consider^ 
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ably  raised,  or  aome  of  tlie  ingredients  esLaaated,  and  tlia 
QctioQS  cease.  The  life,  limited  in  length  to  the  brief  period 
doring  which  the  environment  remains  practically  uniform, 
exhibits  no  successive  changes  euch  as  those  by  which  a 
shrub  responds  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  seasons.  Excluding  those  modifications  of  form  and 
size  which  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  continued 
assimilation,  tho  only  snccessive  changes  exhibited  by  the 
yeast-plont  in  common  with  the  higher  plants,  are  those 
which  end  in  the  formation  of  spores.  Determined  as  they 
probably  are  by  the  diminishing  quantities  of  the  materials 
needful  for  growth,  these  generative  actions  may  be  re- 
garded as  snccessive  changes  in  tlie  organism  corresponding 
with  successive  changes  in  the  environment;  and  most 
likel;  there  is  no  organism  but  what,  in  addition  to  the 
simultaneous  processes  taking  place  in  it,  undergoes  a  serial 
process  of  this  character.  Evidently,  however,  the  two 
orders  of  changes,  answering  in  this  case  to  the  two  all- 
Gssontial  functions  of  assimilation  and  reproduction,  exist 
under  their  Eimplest  forms  in  correspondence  with  the  sim- 
plest relations  in  the  environment ;  and  ending  as  they  do 
with  that  new  state  of  the  environment  soon  arising,  tbe  life 
is  as  short  aa  it  is  incomplex. 

It  is  needless  to  present  in  detail  each  of  the  other  cases 
named.  Tho  Protoeoccus  nivalie  exists  in  snow — a  medium 
simple  and  constant  in  chemical  character,  and  restricted  in 
its  variations  of  temperature.  Reddening  by  its  rapid  multi- 
plication largo  tracts  in  the  arctic  regions  in  a  single  night, 
during  which  the  circumstances  must  remain  almost  uni- 
form, this  minute  organism  exhibitt  vital  processes  corre- 
Bponding  only  to  surrounding  co -existences;  and  can  undergo 
scarcely  any  changes  corresponding  to  surrounding  ao- 
quences.  To  a  new  state  in  its  medium,  it  does  not  ndnpt 
itself  but  dies :  the  snow  melts  and  it  disappears.  Similarly 
with  the  Gregarina — a  singie-celled  creature  which  inhabit 
the  intestines  of  certain  insects ;  which  is  there  bathed  I 
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uatritive  liqaid ;  whicli  is  kept  at  a  tolerably  constant  tem- 
perature; and  whiclL  exists  no  longer  than  its  special 
environment  exilsts.  In  these  and  other  such  cases  the 
peculiarities  to  be  noted  are  : — first,  that  the  actions  in  the 
orgaiiism  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  affinities  of  the 
elements  toaching  it  on  all  sides;  and,  second,  that  the 
internal  changes  proceed  uniformly,  or  nearly  so,  because, 
during  the  brief  time  that  the  life  lasts,  the  external  rela* 
tions  remain  uniform,  or  nearly  so.  The  correspondence  is 
at  once  direct  and  homogeneous.  The  disintegrating  matter 
nnd  the  matter  to  be  integrated,  being  everywhere  difiused 
through  the  environment,  it  results  that  all  the  agents  to 
which  the  vital  changes  stand  related,  are  not  only  in  contact 
^  ith  the  organism,  but  continually  in  contact  with  it.  And 
hence  there  need  neither  those  motions  nor  locomotions, 
which,  where  they  occur,  involve  more  or  less  heterogeneity 
in  the  correspondence. 

§  134.  In  strictness,  no  other  forms  of  life  than  those 
conditioned  as  above  described,  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a 
correspondence  at  once  dii^ect  and  homogeneous.  But  the 
transition  to  higher  forms  being  gradual,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  divisions  in  such  way  as  entirely  to  avoid  incongruities ; 
and  on  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  notice  here  a  class  pf 
organisms  which,  while  they  exhibit  motion,  either  absolute 
or  relative,  do  so  with  comparative  uniformity.  The  simplest 
of  the  ciliated  animalcules ;  the  most  regular  of  the  com- 
pound ciliated  organisms,  like  the  Volvox  globator;  together 
with  the  Sponges  and  their  allies ;  may  be  instanced  as  dis- 
playing life  of  this  order. 

Water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  being  in  all  these  cases  the 
medium  inhabited,  the  general  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  vital  actions  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  environ- 
ment. Though,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  the  liquids  in 
which  the  yeast-plant  and  the  Oregarina  live  are  far  moro 
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bet«ro);feiieoti3  tlian  the  water,  eitlier  of  tlie  aea  or  of  a  pon^j 
yet,  relatively  to  these  contained  organisms,  they  are  leas 
heterogeneous.  For  every  portion  of  the  wort  bathing  tli© 
cell-wall  of  the  yeast-plant,  and  every  portion  of  tho  nutri- 
tire  emalBion  surrounding  tho  Grerjarina,  presents  tho 
matter  to  bo  assimilated ;  but  every  portion  of  the  water  in 
which  a  Protozoan  swima,  though  it  presents  oxygen,  does 
not  present  nutriment.  Evenly  diffused  as  tho  food  of  the 
first  is,  and  irregularly  scattered  as  is  that  of  the  last,  tho 
external  relations  must  be  more  homogeneona  to  the  one 
(ban  to  the  other.  And  manifestly,  an  organism  whose 
medium,  though  unceasingly  disintegrating  it,  is  not  un- 
ceasingly supplying  it  with  integrablo  matter,  but  presents 
only  dispersed  atoms  of  intcgrablo  matter,  must  either  tra- 
verse  it«  medium  with  such  velocity  as  shall  bring  it  in 
contact  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  integrable  matter,  or 
must  cause  the  medium  to  move  past  it  with  such  velocity — - 
must  have  either  an  absolute  motion,  as  the  infusory  animal- 
cule, or  a  relative  motion,  as  the  sponge  towards  the  water  it 
draws  in  and  expels.  Thus  then,  tho  addition  of  mechanical 
changes  to  the  changes  displayed  by  motionless  organisms,  is 
the  addition  of  now  internal  relations  in  correspondence  with 
new  external  relations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  processes  by  which 
movements  of  this  order  are  effected,  are  themselves  in  direct 
and  nearly  homogeneous  correspondence  with  almost  ever- 
present  properties  of  the  environment.  The  fact  that  tho 
ciliary  action  of  fresh-water  creatures  ceases  when  they  are 
pat  into  sea-water,  and  that  of  sea-water  creatures  when 
they  are  put  into  fresh-water  ;  the  fact  that  when  creatures 
diBplaj'ing  it  have  been  killed,  the  ciliary  action  on  uninjured 
parts,  and  even  on  parts  that  have  been  cut  off,  continues  for 
a  long  time  ;  and  the  further  fact,  discovered  by  Virchow, 
tliat  ciliary  motion  which  has  ceased  may  bo  ro-excited  by 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  unite  to  show  that  the  motion 
of  tboao  microscopic  hairs  is  caused  by  the  immediate  c 
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tact  of  something  in  the  environment — consists  of  a  snc- 
cession  of  minute  internal  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
those  minute  recurring  actions  of  the  medium  which  the 
waving  of  the  cilia  themselves  involve.  And  the  occasional 
suspensions  of  the  motion  may  possibly  result  from  local 
deficiencies  in  the  medium,  of  those  materials  or  conditions 
that  determine  it;  in  which  case  this  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  mechanical  changes  answers  to  a  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  environment. 


14 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE   OORRESPOSrENCE   A3    DIRECT    BOT    HETEROGENEOIia. 


5  185,  Tho  advance)  of  whicli  we  have  just  marked  the 
first  steps,  from  a  correspondence  that  is  Dniform  to  one 
that  18  varied,  hegina  to  show  itself  distinctly  when  there 
occur  either  absolute  or  relative  changes  in  the  environment. 
Among  plants,  it  is  seon  when,  from  a  habitat  in  which  the 
Deedful  elements,  bathing  the  organism  on  all  sides,  are 
ever  presented  under  fit  conditions  for  absorption  by  it,  we 
pass  to  a  habitat  in  which  the  needful  elements,  though 
always  around,  are  not  always  presented  under  fit  conditions 
for  absorption.  And  among  animals,  it  is  seen  both  on 
passing  from  the  Protozoa  to  the  higher  aquatic  creatures, 
which  being  larger  and  therefore  needing  larger  prey  are 
in  the  condition  of  having  their  nutriment  less  uniformly 
diffused,  and  on  passing  from  aquatic  creatures  to  terrestrial 
ones,  to  which  the  less  uniform  difiusiou  of  nutriment  ia 
not  relative  only,  bnt  absolute.  The  result  is,  that  besides 
correspondence  with  a  few  ever-present  co-existences  in  the 
environment,  we  have  now  correspondence  with  a  few  se- 
quences in  it.     Let  us  glance  at  each  class  of  cases. 

^  186.  Thehigherplnnts,reqniringnotonly  carbonicttoid 
diluted  with  air,  but  light,  a  certain  temperature,  a  certain 
soil,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  moistnre,  show  ns  variations 
in  the  vital  actions  oorreBponding  with  variations  which  ths 
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environment  undergoes  in  respect  to  these  conditions — 
variations  answering  to  those  of  the  honr^  the  weather^  and 
the  seasons.  As  we  lately  saw^  the  lowest  life  continues 
only  so  long  as  its  environment  remains  practically  homo- 
geneous^ both  in  Space  and  Time.  Life  a  degree  higher 
must  bo  looked  for  in  organisms  displaying  changes  that 
correspond  with  the  most  general  changes  to  which  the 
environment  is  liable ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  life  exhibited 
by  the  vegetal  kingdom  at  large.  These  changes  in  light 
and  heat^  are  most  general  both  as  occurring  with  greater 
regularity  in  time  and  amount  than  any  others^  and  as 
affecting  the  whole  mass  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
Being  periodic  and  universal,  as  well  as  comparatively  slow^ 
they  produce  only  that  small  degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
environment,  answered  to  by  the  small  degree  of  hetero- 
geneity in  the  visible  changes  of  plant-life. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  greater  complexity  of  corre- 
spondences, and  therefore  greater  length  in  the  series  of 
correspondences,  which  these  higher  plants  display,  involves 
a  further  group  of  vital  processes.  The  long-continued 
growth  made  possible  by  the  better  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations,  implying,  as  it  does,  an  in- 
creasing remoteness  in  the  parts  of  the  organism  from  one 
another,  supposes  some  means  of  putting  the  remote  parts 
in  communication;  and  hence  a  circulatory  system.  Or, 
more  strictly,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  circulatory  system  is 
necessitated  by  increase  of  size,  joined  with  the  division  of 
the  environment  into  the  two  halves,  soil  and  air,  so  that 
the  only  respect  in  which  the  plant  shows  us  habitual  move- 
ments (those  of  sap)  answers  to  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
elements  in  its  environment  are  not  co-extensive  in  Space, 

§  137.  Turning  from  plants  to  plant-animals  or  zoophytes, 
we  see  that  while  in  them  there  are  general  successive 
changes  corresponding,  like  those  of  plants,  with  general 
buccessive    changes    in    their   environment,    they    exhibit 
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certain  special  cliaijges,  corresponding  with  special  ctangea 
in  it.  Thoagh  to  the  chemical,  thermal,  and  hjgrometrio 
actions  affecting  the  whole  muss  of  its  medium,  the  actiona 
going  on  in  the  plant  slowly  respond,  they  do  not  respond 
to  Borrotrnding  mechanical  actions;  as  those  of  a  wire- 
worm  gnawing  its  roots,  or  a  herbivore  browsing  on  ita 
leaves.  Bnt  tho  most  conspicnous  of  a  zoophyte's  actiona 
are  those  which  follow  tho  touching  of  its  expanded  ten- 
tacles. To  a  relation  of  co-existence  between  tangible  and 
other  properties,  presented  in  a,  particular  part  of  the  envi- 
ronment, there  corresponds,  in  the  organism,  a  relation  of 
sequence  between  certain  tactiiil  impressions  and  certain 
contractions.  Hero  are  several  facts  to  bo  noticed.  First, 
that  being  a  stationary  creature  whose  medium  does  not 
BOppIy  matter  to  be  integrated  so  uniformly  as  it  supplies 
disintegrating  matter,  the  zoophyte  must  obtain  matter  to 
be  integrated  by  arresting  those  portions  here  and  there 
moving  through  its  medium;  and  doing  this  presupposes 
eensitivcness  and  contractility  connected  in  the  manner 
BGon,  Second,  that  the  ability  to  respond,  not  simply  to 
the  co-existences  and  sequences  presented  by  the  whole 
mass  of  the  cnrironment,  but  to  the  co-existences  and 
eeqnencea  presented  by  particular  bodies  in  it,  is  an  advance  _ 
in  the  correspondence ;  which  is  also  rendered  more  hete 
geneous  by  the  addition. 


§  138.  Of  all  these  cases  however,  as  of  those  in  tha 
lost  chapter,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  correspondence 
between  internal  and  external  relations  extends  only  to 
exteinal  relations  which  have  one  or  both  terms  in  contact 
with  the  organism.  The  processes  going  on  in  the  yeast- 
pUnt  cease  unless  its  cell-wall  is  bathed  by  the  saccharine 
and  other  matters  on  whoso  affinities  they  depend.  The 
tree  mnst  have  its  carbonic  acid,  water,  earthy  salts,  ammo- 
nia, and  the  rest,  applied  directly  to  its  snrface  in  the  prOi^s^ 
i  of  light  and  heat :   until  they  are  thus  applied  i 
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remains  inert.  And  so  too  among  the  lowest  animals^  the 
substances  to  be  assimilated  must  come  in  collision  with 
the  organism  before  any  correspondence  between  inner  and 
outer  changes  is  shown.  Alike  in  those  forms  of  life  whose 
environments  perpetually  present  the  disintegrating  and  in- 
tegrable  matters  under  the  requisite  conditions;  in  those 
whose  environments  perpetually  present  them,  but  under 
variable  conditions ;  in  those  whose  environments,  though 
not  full  of  integrable  matter,  yet  contain  it  in  such  abund* 
ance  that  mere  random  locomotion  brings  them  in  contact 
with  a  sufficiency  j  and  in  those  whose  environments  con- 
tain it  in  moving  masses  so  numerous  that,  though  them- 
selves stationary,  chance  brings  them  as  many  as  they  want 
^-alike  in  all  these  forms  of  life,  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  correspondence  between  internal  relations  and  distant 
external  relations,  which  characterizes  more  highly-endowed 
forma. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THB   CORRESPONDENCE   A3   EXTENDING   IN   SPACl. 


§  ISO.  Oti  oECcndmg  from  the  lowest  typos  of  life,  in 
which  the  adjastment  of  inner  relationa  to  outer  relations 
is  thus  limited,  one  marked  manifestation  of  the  heighten- 
ing correspondence,  is  the  increasing  distance  at  which 
co^cxistences  and  aeqnences  in  the  environment  producs 
adapted  changes  in  the  organism.  This  progress  aceomp»< 
nies  the  development  of  the  senses  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
&c.,  and  the  snbseqnent  development  of  the  intellect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  susceptibilities 
odoors,  colours,  and  sounds,  arise  by  degrees  out  of 
irritability  ivhich  animal  tissue,  in  its  lowest  forms,  pos- 
sesses. The  saying  of  Democritus  that  all  the  senses  are 
modifications  of  touch,  modem  science  goes  far  to  confirm. 
Smelling  obviously  implies  the  contact  of  dispersed  particles 
with  a  speciftlty-modified  part  of  the  organism — implies  that 
these  particles  are  so  carried  by  a  current  of  air  or  water  as 
to  impinge  on  this  modified  part.  Hearing  results  when  we 
feel  the  vibrations  of  the  air  lying  in  contact  witli  our  bodies. 
As  the  skin  at  largo  is  sensitive  to  a  succession  of  mecha- 
nical impulses  given  by  denso  matter;  so  certain  esternol 
ftoditory  structures,  easily  moved,  are  sensitive  to  a  far  more 
rapid  succession  of  mechanical  impulses  given  by  matter  of 
b  tenuity.  The  organ  of  sight,  again,  is  one  throi 
the  |)ulses  or  nudnlatious  of  a  yet  more 
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medium  are  impressed  on  us — nndalatioBs  mcompai*ably 
faster  in  a  medium  incomparably  rarer.  Here  however^  as 
befoi*e,  c<mtact  of  the  undulating  medium  with  an  adapted 
part  of  the  surface^  is  the  pre-requisite.  So  that  in  every 
case  the  sensation  produced  in  us  by  something  in  the 
environment^  involves  mechanical  action  on  some  part  of 
our  periphery.  In  every  case,  therefore,  touch,  of  a  coarse 
or  refined  order,  is  implied.  Not  only  do  the  conclusions  of 
physicists  support  this  doctrine  which  Democritus  taught ; 
but  the  conclusions  of  biologists  do  the  like.  The  organs  of 
the  special  senses  are  every  one  of  them  developed  from  the 
dermal  system — are  modifications  of  that  same  tissue  in 
which  the  tactual  sense  in  general  is  seated.  Nor  is  this 
all.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  are, 
in  their  types  of  structure,  morphologically  identical  with 
the  vihri88(B,  or  most  perfect  organs  of  touch.  {Principles 
of  Biology,  §  295.) 

The  hypothesis  of  Evolution  implies  that  the  senses  in 
general  have  a  yet  deeper  basis  in  those  primordial  proper- 
ties of  organic  matter  which  distinguish  it  from  inorganio 
matter.  And  mauy  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  sensi* 
bility  of  all  kinds  takes  its  rise  out  of  those  fundamental 
processes  of  nutrition  and  waste — integration  and  disinte- 
gration— in  which  Life,  in  its  primitive  form,  consists. 
Though  these  facts  do  not  sufiice  to  establish  such  a  con- 
clusion, and  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  general  argu- 
ment that  they  should  be  here  given,  yet  they  form  so 
appropriate  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
that  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  section  to  them. 

§  140.  In  the  lowest  animals,  which  are  so  little  organized 
as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  homogeneous,  all  the  vital 
functions  are  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body.  Every 
part  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  contractility  which  in 
higher  creatures  is  confined  to  the  muscles ;  that  sensitive- 
ness which  they  show  only  in  the  nerves;   that  ability  to 
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ibsorb  nntrlment  which  ia  eventually  confined  to  the 
ftlimentary  canal ;  that  excretory  action  afterwards  divided 
among  the  longs,  skin,  and  kidneys ;  that  reproductive 
power  which  with  them  is  localized.  Where,  as  in  the 
lowest  creatures  of  all,  the  body  consists  of  nothing  moro 
than  a  stmctureless  anbstance,  and  where,  as  in  somewhat 
Hgher  and  larger  creatures,  the  body  is  little  else  than  an 
aggregation  of  like  nnits  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  thore  is 
an  almost  complete  community  of  functions  throoghout ; 
and  only  as  fast  as  this  originally-uniform  tissue  becomes 
differentiated,  docs  each  part  lose  the  power  of  sub- 
serving other  processes  than  its  habitual  one.  (^Prindplet 
of  Biology,  §§  57—60.) 

But  this  specialization  of  functions  does  not  altogether 
obhtcrate  the  original  community  of  functions.  Even  where 
"  the  physiological  division  of  labour"  has  been  carried 
furthest,  many  of  tho  tissues  retain  certain  powftra  of  ful- 
filling ono  another's  duties.  In  man,  ekin  can  discharge  the 
office  of  mucous  membrane,  and  mucous  membrane  of  skin. 
Lungs  and  kidneys  can  to  some  extent  supply  each  other's 
shortcomings.  When  the  liver  fails,  biliary  matter  is  got 
rid  of  through  both  skin  and  kidneys.  In  salivation,  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  become  supplementary  excreting 
organs.  And  the  skin,  while  having  mainly  the  function  of 
ejecting  perspirable  matter,  yet  remains,  to  some  extent, 
both  a  respiratory  surface  and  a  surface  through  which 
nutriment  can  be  absorbed. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  fact,  that  throughout  the 
life  made  np  of  nnintelltgent  organic  processes,  hetero- 
geneity of  function  arises  out  of  a  primordial  homogeneity, 
the  traces  of  which  are  never  entirely  lost,  we  shall  bo 
prepared  for  a  parallelism  of  method  and  results  in  the 
evolution  of  that  other  division  of  life  consisting  of  tho 
sensory  and  motor  actions.  Here,  too,  we  may  look  for  a 
certain  community  of  function  throughout  the  whole  organ- 
ism— a  possession  by  Uie  whole  organism  of  those  suscepti 
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bilities  whicH  are  ultimately  located  and  developed  in  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  and  the  rest.  The  nucleated  protoplasm  which, 
by  one  process  of  differentiation  and  integration,  gives 
origin  to  the  internal  and  external  systems — the  visceral 
and  nervo-muscular  organs — ^must  have,  to  some  extent, 
the  powers  of  the  last  as  well  as  those  of  the  first.  Not 
only  the  fundamental  division  into  vegetative  and  fiT^jmal 
functions,  but  the  subdivisions  of  each  of  these,  must  be 
regarded  as  specializations  of  the  various  properties  which 
every  part  of  the  elemental  tissue  possesses  in  some  slight 
degree.  Let  us  glance  at  the  genesis  of  the  several  senses 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Between  touch  and  assimilation  there  exists,  in  the  lowest 
creatures,  an  intimate  connexion.  In  many  Bhizopods  the 
tactual  surface  and  the  absorbing  surface  are  co-extensive. 
The  Amceha,  a  speck  of  jelly  having  no  constant  form,  sends 
out,  in  this  or  that  direction,  prolongations  of  its  substance. 
One  of  these  meeting  with,  and  attaching  itself  to,  some 
relatively  fixed  object,  becomes  a  temporary  limb  by  which 
the  body  of  the  creature  is  drawn  forward;  but  if  this  pro- 
longation meets  with  some  relatively  small  portion  of 
organic  matter,  it  slowly  expands  its  extremity  round  this, 
slowly  contracts,  and  slowly  draws  the  nutritive  morsel  into 
the  mass  of  the  body,  which  collapses  round  it  and  pre- 
sently dissolves  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  portion  of 
tissue  is  at  once  arm,  hand,  mouth,  and  intestine — shows  us 
the  tactual  and  absorbent  functions  united  in  one.  And  if 
we  assume,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  behaviour  of  this 
protruded  part  when  its  end  touches  assimilable  matter, 
arises  from  some  molecular  action  set  up  between  the  two- 
is  caused  by  a  commencing  absorption  of  the  assimilable 
matter,  we  shall  see  a  still  closer  relation  between  the  pri* 
mordial  sense  and  the  primordial  vegetative  function. 

In  the  same  phenomena  we  may  trace  a  nascent  sense  of 
taste.  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  organio  and 
inorganic  matter,  appears  to  be  possessed  in  some  degree 
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even  by  the  Bimplest  animals.  Rhizopoda  do  not  absorb 
indiscriminately  all  fiagments  of  available  size  ;  nor  do  tlie 
tentacles  of  polypes  commonly  beliave  in  the  eame  waj 
when  tonclied  by  inor^nic  bodies  as  when  touched  b^ 
organic  bodies.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  to  cre&tareS 
living  in  water,  the  inorganic  or  innutritive  matters  aro, 
generally  speaking,  the  insoluble,  while  the  organic  or 
untritive  are  the  solnblo  j  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
selective  power  which  they  possess  ia  due,  as  above  implied^ 
to  the  setting  up  of  an  assimilative  process  when  nsaimilabl^' 
matter  is  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  to  the  absenoS^ 
of  that  process  when  the  matter  presented  is  not  assimilable. 
80  that  this  selective  power,  which  is  an  incipient  sense  of 
taste,  is,  primarily,  one  aspect  of  that  integrating  action 
which  mainly  constitutes  the  life.  For  thus  interpreting 
the  facts  we  have  the  warrant  that,  even  in  its  highest 
developments,  tasting  forms  one  link  in  the  chain  of  nssimi' 
lative  actions.  The  mouth  is  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  secretes  digestive  fluids  and  takes  up  dissolved  sab- 
st&nces.  The  mouth  does  both  these ;  its  saliva  is  a  diges- 
tive fluid,  and  in  the  act  of  tasting,  some  of  the  dissolved 
substances  are  absorbed  throngh  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  palate. 

Smell  has  the  same  root  with  taste,  and  remains  through- 
out closely  associated  with  it.  In  aquatic  creatures  the  two 
senses  can  be  but  degrees  of  the  same :  the  one  responding 
to  a  more  dilute  solntion  of  nutritive  substance,  and  the 
ether  to  a  more  concentrated  solutiuD.  As  the  soluble 
matters  which  Burronnd  a  fragment  of  animal  tissue  are  not 
confined  to  its  actual  snvface,  but  are  diS'used  in  the  si 
rounding  water  with  an  abundance  that  decrea.ses  as 
distance  increases,  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  susceplibiliQ' 
will  render  the  fragment  perceptible  before  there  is  absolute 
contact;  and  that  so,  taste  must  pass  gradually  into  smell. 
The  intimate  connection  of  taste  with  smell,  and  of  botb 
with  touch,  is  displayed  even  in  man.     The  nenes  of  botk 
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are  spread  out  under  a  membrane  that  is  continnoos  with, 
and  but  a  slight  modification  of,  the  skin ;  they  lie  nnder 
adjacent  parts  of  this  membrane^  near  its  junction  with  the 
skin;  the  sensations  they  give  are  so  closely  allied  that, 
knowing  the  smell  of  a  substance,  we  can  frequently  form 
an  approximately  true  judgment  of  its  taste  ;  and  to  both, 
the  substances  to  be  perceived  must  be  presented  in  solu« 
tion — the  sapid  must  be  either  already  dissolved,  or  dis- 
solvable by  the  saliva,  and  the  odorous  must  be  condensed 
by  the  film  of  moisture  covering  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  olfactory  chambers.  Thus,  the  difierence  is 
less  between  the  modes  in  which  the  sensations  are  ulti* 
mately  produced,  than  between  the  forms  under  which  the 
substances  producing  them  originally  exist — ^liquid  or  solid 
in  the  one  case ;  gaseous  or  vaporous  in  the  other.  Further, 
the  relationship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  fundamental 
organic  actions,  is  directly  traceable  even  in  ourselves.  The 
nostrils  and  the  olfactory  chambers  which  open  out  of  them, 
are  simply  divergent  branches  of  the  alimentary  canal^  from 
which,  in  the  embryo,  they  are  not  separate ;  and  absorbing 
into  the  system,  as  they  do,  some  of  the  floating  particles 
given  off  by  the  food  that  is  being  eaten,  or  is  about  to  be 
eaten,  their  action,  too,  is  but  an  evanescent  form  of  nutri* 
tion.  Add  to  which,  that  in  so  far  as  the  olfactory  action  is 
not  nutritive  it  is  respiratory;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  lies 
between  the  two  primary  vital  processes. 

Again,  in  its  initial  stages  even  the  faculty  of  sight  is 
implicated  with  the  functions  of  organic  life.  The  organ- 
isms which  occupy  the  border  land  between  the  animal  and 
vegetal  kingdoms,  share  with  plants  the  ability  to  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of  light.  Water 
containing  Protozoa  gives  off  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the 
Bun^s  rays.  The  link  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
living  forms,  which  these  lowest  creatures  present  in  struc 
ture,  development,  and  chemical  character,  they  appear  to 
present  in  their  nutritive  action  also.    Naturally,  then,  we 
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may  expect  tliat  on  passing  from  them  to  vegetal  and  animal 
organisms  respectively,  we  sliall  on  tlie  one  liand  find  the 
ability  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  by  the  agency  of  light 
more  and  more  developed,  and  on  the  other  hand  more  and 
more  wanting.  Recently  disclosed  facts  answer  to  the  ex- 
pectation. In  the  first  place,  the  researches  of  Schultze  go 
to  establish  an  identity  between  the  chlorophyll  of  plants, 
and  tJie  colouring  matter  of  sundry  low  types  of  animals,  as 
for  instance  the  Sijdra.  In  the  second  place,  the  Hydra 
habitually  shans  the  light — habitually  chooses  the  dark  aide 
of  the  vesHcl  in  which  it  \a  placed.  May  we  not  infer  tha,t 
the  aensitiveness  to  light  which  the  Hijdra  exhibits,  results 
from  the  action  of  light  on  its  contained  chlorophyll;  that  as 
in  plants,  this  action  is  one  through  which  the  components  of 
chlorophyll  are  assimilated ;  and  that  thus,  the  power  which 
the  primordial  tissue  possesses  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
neaa — a  power  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  visual  faculty 
— is  due  to  a  modification  produced  by  light  on  the  general 
vital  processes  ?  Any  doubt  that  may  bo  felt  respecting 
this  hypothesis,  will,  I  tJiink,  disappear  on  remembering 
that  even  in  onrseU-es  the  general  surface  of  the  body 
retains  a  physiological  sensitiveness  to  light.  The  darken- 
ing of  the  skin  caused  by  long  exposure  to  sunshine,  implies 
a  modified  assimilation  in  the  tisane  penetrated  by  light — a 
change  in  the  absorption  of  materials  supplied  by  the  blood. 
In  transparent  and  semi-transparent  creatures,  any  sijcli 
photogenic  effect  must  pervade  the  whole  body ;  and  if 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  light  may  produce  marl 
changes  in  such  creatures. 

That  hearing  has,  like  the  other  senses,  a  root  in  the 
primitive  vital  fanctiona,  there  is  little  if  any  direct  evidence. 
But  for  suspecting  that  it,  too,  is  difi'erentiated  from  them, 
we  have  the  reason  that  to  sound,  as  to  light,  tho  whole 
organism  in  its  simplest  forms  possesses  a  feeble 
Busooptibility.  A  slight  tap,  causing  a  vibration  to  pass 
through   the  vessel  containing  them,  is  responded  to 
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creatures  in  whom  no  sign  of  an  auditory  organ  exists. 
And  if  we  call  to  mind  the  facts  that  congenitally  deaf 
persons  are  acutely  affected  by  sonorous  vibrations  in  the 
bodies  they  touch,  and  can  perceive  such  vibrations  even  in 
the  air  when  produced  by  loud  concussions,  as  the  firing  of 
cannon — if  we  infer,  as  we  must,  that  even  in  man  the 
whole  body  is  in  some  degree  sensitive  to  sound,  and  that 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  one  part  is  simply  a  specializa- 
tion of  this  general  sensitiveness ;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  the  humblest  zoophytes  and  mollus- 
coid  animals  feel  the  jar  of  those  rapid  undulations  which 
constitute  objective  sound.  Of  lax  tissue,  and  of  like 
specific  gravity  with  its  medium,  one  of  these  creatures 
must  be  permeated  by  such  undulations  throughout  its 
entire  mass,  almost  as  though  it  were  so  much  water ;  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  substance  of  its  tissues  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  their  general 
state,  and  some  consequent  change  in  the  external  mani* 
festations.  Still  it  may  be  asked — How  do  these  facts  and 
inferences  affiliate  the  faculty  of  hearing  on  the  primary 
vital  processes  ?  I  reply — They  tend  to  do  this  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  contraction  produced  by  any  sonorous  vibration 
permeating  a  zoophyte^s  body,  results  from  some  modifica- 
tion of  these  vital  processes.  The  life  of  one  of  these 
creatures  is  little  else  than  the  cumulative  result  of  the  lives 
of  its  component  cells  or  nucleated  portions  of  protoplasm, 
which  severally  absorb  the  nutrient  juices  percolating  among 
them,  are  severally  bathed  by  the  oxygenating  medium,  and 
severally  carry  on  the  integrating  and  disintegrating  actions 
by  and  for  themselves.  Now  anything  which  causes  a 
sudden  agitation  of  the  aerating  liquid  diffused  through 
this  almost  homogeneous  tissue,  will  produce  a  sudden 
increase  of  vital  activity  in  all  the  components  of  the  tissue. 
A  rapid  succession  of  undulations  propagated  through  it 
must  do  this.  And  we  have  but  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
creased vital  activity  of  each  component  is  accompanied  by 
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Borae  change,  probably  isomeric,  which  alters  its  form,  to 
nnderstand  how  a  contraction  of  the  entire  creature  may 
roacilt. 

Thns,  there  ia  not  a  little  reason  to  think  that  all  forms  of 
Bensibilitf  to  external  stimuli,  are,  in  thttir  nasceut  shapes, 
nothing  but  the  modifications  which  those  stimali  produce 
in  that  duplex  process  of  integration  and  dia integration 
which  constitutes  the  primordial  life,  physiologically  coa- 
fiidered,  A  zoophyte  cannot  be  touched  without  the  fluids 
diffused  throughout  the  disturbed  tissues  being  pat  in 
notion,  and  so  made  to  supply  oxygen  and  nutriment  with 
greater  rapidity.  Nutritive  matter  brought  in  contact  with 
the  surface,  which  is  everywhere  absorbeut,  must  excite  the 
vital  actions  still  more;  and  so  must  cause  the  touch  of 
nutritive  mntter  to  be  specially  responded  to.  A  dilfusion 
of  such  matter  in  the  form  of  an  odour,  will  tend  in  a 
slight  degree  to  produce  analogous  effucts.  The  tissno 
having  the  requisite  chemical  nature,  light,  also,  must 
modify  the  assimilative  actions.  And,  as  just  shown, 
sonorous  vibrations  probably  do  tho  liks.  If  we  make  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  protoplasm  of  these  almoiit 
nnorgauized  creatures  is  isomerically  changed  by  changes 
in  their  vital  activity,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  elTects  which  outer  agencies  produce.  So  far  as  they 
go,  facts  harmonize  with  the  deduction  from  the  law  of 
organic  development — the  deduction  that  as  the  primitive 
tissue  out  of  which  are  evolved  the  organs  of  vegetative  life, 
possesses,  to  some  extent,  the  functional  powers  of  those 
organs ;  so  must  it,  to  some  extent,  possess  the  functional 
powers  of  the  organs  of  aaimal  life,  and  among  them  of  the 
senses,  which  similarly  arise  out  of  it  by  a  coatinoous  differ- 
entiation and  integration. 

Closing  here  these  speculations  respecting  the  genesis  of 
the  several  faculties  through  which  the  animal  organism 
holds  communication  with  the  ejctemal  world,  let  i 
on  to  our  immediate  sabject — that  extension  of 
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^ondence  in  Space^  wliicli  accompanies  the  erolntion  of 
ihese  faculties. 

§  141.  Differentiated  gradually,  as,  in  aquatic  creatures, 
smell  is  from  touch  and  taste,  its  nascent  form  is  not  likely 
to  be  detected  without  careful  experiments ;  and  I  have  not 
met  with  accounts  of  such.  "  How  far  any  sense  of  smell 
exists  in  the  lower  invertebrata,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined,'* says  Dr.  Carpenter :  "  but  it  would  seem  not  im- 
probable that  even  where  no  special  organ  is  apparent,  some 
part  of  the  general  surface  may  be  endowed  with  olfactive 
sensibility."  But  however  the  sense  of  smell  originates,  we 
may  conclude  that  only  when  in  some  degree  localized,  does 
it  become  a  means  whereby  internal  relations  can  be  brought 
into  something  like  definite  correspondence  with  external 
relations  which  do  not  occur  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  along  with  its  other 
diffused  faculties  the  whole  mass  of  the  primitive  animal 
possesses  a  feeble  susceptibility  to  odours  ;  the  only  corre- 
spondence which  may  be  established  through  this,  must  be 
seen  in  some  state  of  readiness  to  seize  the  prey,  or  avoid 
the  enemy,  whoso  proximity  an  odour  impHes.  Though,  by 
means  of  such  endowment,  an  inner  relation  can  be  adjusted 
to  an  outer  relation  a  little  removed  from  the  surface ;  yet, 
there  can  be  no  adjustment  to  relations  either  of  direction 
in  space  or  of  distance  in  space.  But  as  soon  as  there  exists 
a  susceptibility  that  is  somewhat  localized,  the  organism 
must  be  differently  affected  by  an  odoriferous  body,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  bituated  in  this  or  that  position.  And  when,  as 
an  accompaniment  of  specialization,  there  is  increased  eflS- 
ciency,  a  feebly-scented  object  near  to  the  more  highly 
sensitive  tract,  may  produce  a  response  as  great  as  a 
strongly-scented  object  somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood 
produces  in  an  organism  possessed  of  a  diffused  but  inferior 
rdsceptibility. 

Passing  from  these  vague  beginnings^  it  will  be  obvioni 
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that  as  fust  as  ttcre  is  devolopod  at  the  ontrance  of  tlie 
respiratory  passages  a  deiinile  apparatus  capablo  of  being 
excited  by  floating  particles,  tliore  must  be  an  extension  of 
the  Bpaee  ihrongU  which  co-existences  and  sequences  in  the 
environment  can  establish  corresponding  co-existences  and 
sequences  in  the  organism.  When  we  trace  up  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  faculty  to  that  perfection  in  which  it  is  possessed 
by  doga  and  by  deer,  wo  see  that  ono  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  advance  presents  itself,  is  the  increasing  distance 
at  which  certain  inner  and  outer  relations  can  be  brought 
into  adjustment;  and  thiit,  other  things  equal,  there  is  & 
simultaneous  advance  in  the  degree  of  life. 


§  142.  Though  that  ability  to  distinguish  light  from 
ness  which  characterizes  the  entire  body  in  sundry  of  tlie 
hamblest  types,  foreshadows  the  visual  faculty,  nothing  like 
what  we  call  sight  results  until  this  ability  is  concentrated 
in  a  particular  spot.  The  rudimentary  eye  consisting,  aa 
in  a  Planarta,  of  some  pigment  grains,  may  bo  considered 
Wi  simply  a  part  of  the  surface  more  ii-ritable  by  hght  than 
the  rest.  Some  idea  of  the  impression  it  is  fitted  to  receive 
nay  bo  formed  by  turning  onr  closed  eyes  towards  the  light, 
and  passing  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards  before  them. 
But  as  Boon  as  even  this  slight  specialization  of  function  is 
reached,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  organism  to  respond  to 
the  motions  of  opaque  bodies  that  pass  near.  While  only  a 
general  sensitiveness  to  light  exists,  the  intercepting  of  the 
sun's  rays  by  someFhing  which  throws  the  whole  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  creature  into  shade,  is  required  to  produce  an 
internal  change;  but  when  there  comes  to  be  a  specially 
sensitive  spot,  anything  which  casts  a  shadow  on  that  spot 
alone,  produces  an  internal  change.  And  as  that  which 
obscures  only  a  small  part  of  the  organism  is  usually  a 
comparatively  small  object,  this  advance  from  diffused  sen- 
sitiveness to  ooDCCDtratcd  sensitiveness  enables  the  organism 
to  respond,  not  only  to  marked  general  changes  in  lumitK 
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ness  wluch  its  enyironmeiit  undergoes,  but  also  to  marked 
special  clianges  in  Inminoosness  caused  bj  the  motions  of 
adJ£M3ent  bodies. 

The  contrast  between  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  be- 
tween widely  different  degrees  of  light,  being  all  that  the 
most  rudimentary  vision  recognizes  ;  and  distinct  obscura- 
tion being  producible  by  an  adjacent  small  object  only  when 
it.  is  yery  close  ;  we  may  infer  that  nascent  vision  extends 
to  those  objects  alone  which  are  just  about  to  touch  the 
organism,  either  in  consequence  of  their  motion  or  of  its 
motion.  We  may  infer  that  it  amounts  at  first  to  little 
more  than  anticipatory  touch ;  and  that  so  there  is  estab- 
lished in  the  organism  a  general  relation  between  visual  and 
tactual  impressions,  corresponding  to  the  general  relation 
between  opacity  and  solidity  in  the  environment.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  an  incipient  faculty  of 
sight,  though  the  vaguest  imaginable  in  the  sensations  it 
gives,  and  the  most  limited  that  can  be  conceived  in  range, 
implies  not  only  some  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
space,  but  a  new  order  of  correspondence. 

As  we  ascend  to  creatures  having  more  developed  eyes, 
we  find  an  increase  in  the  sphere  of  surrounding  space 
throughout  which  external  relations  can  establish  correspond- 
ing internal  relations.  A  slight  convexity  of  the  epidermio 
layer  Ijing  over  the  sensitive  tract,  first  serves,  by  concen- 
trating the  rays,  to  render  appreciable  less  marked  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  thus  brings  into  view 
the  same  bodies  at  a  greater  distance,  and  smaller  or  less 
opaque  bodies  at  the  same  distance.  From  this  point  up- 
wards, through  the  various  types  of  aquatic  creatures  to  the 
higher  air-breathing  creatures,  we  trace,  under  various 
forms  and  modifications,  a  complicating  visual  apparatus 
and  a  widening  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
extends.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details.  Hypotheses  and 
illustrations  aside,  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  polype  which 
does  not  stir  till  touched,  up  to  the  telescopic-eyed  vulture 
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nr  the  fnr-sighted  Bushman,  one  aspect  of  progressing  life 
ia  the  greater  and  greater  remoteneas  at  which  visible  rela- 
tions in  the  eaviroument  produce  adapted  relations  in  Uu^ 
organism.  ^M 

§  143.  Similarly  with  the  auditory  faculty.  So  long  ^P 
the  Busceptihility  to  sonorous  vibrations  is  slight,  and  pos- 
Bossed  by  the  body  at  large,  therij  is  nothing  like  what  wo 
call  hearing.  Only  when  the  sasceptibility  comes  to  be  in* 
tensificdin  one  place,  can  a  sound  proceeding  from  a  par- 
ticular point  in  the  environment,  be  distinguished  from  a 
tremor  of  the  environment  as  a  whole.  Aftrer  there  htm 
arisen  a  rudimentary  ear,  consisting  of  a  dermal  sao  con- 
taining otolithcs,  which  multiply  the  vibrations  striking  tho 
skin  that  covers  them  as  the  primitive  cornea  concentrates 
the  rays  passing  through  it;  then,  a  moderate  sound  at 
some  distance  or  a  slight  sound  close  to  it,  may  produce 
on  the  creature  as  great  an  effect  aa  the  violent  shock  of 
its  entire  medium  produces  on  a  creature  not  thus  endowed. 
And  along  with  this  new  sense  there  comes  into  oxistenoe 
a  new  set  of  correspondences — those  between  certain  audi- 
tory impressions  and  consequent  motions  in  the  orgamsmj 
and  certain  sound-causing  powers  and  co-existent  propertieB 
in  adjacent  bodies, 

Successive  improvements  of  this  faculty,  as  of 
already  dealt  with,  expand  the  surrounding  sphere  througlijr 
out  which  certain  relations  in  the  environment  cause  adaptod 
relations  in  the  organism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  though 
the  minor  irregularities  involved  by  their  special  habits  are 
considerable,  yet,  viewed  in  the  mass,  animals  of  higher 
and  higher  types  show  us  greater  and  greater  ranges  in 
their  auditory  correspondences. 

(  144,  The    extension  of  the   correspondence  in  : 
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powers  of  adjusting  inner  relations  to  onter  relations  that 
are  far  too  remote  for-  direct  perception.  The  motions  by 
which  a  carrier-pigeon  finds  its  way  home  though  taken  a 
hundred  miles  away,  cannot  be  guided  by  sight,  smell,  or 
hearing,  in  their  direct  and  simple  forms.  Chased  animals 
that  make  their  way  across  the  country  to  places  of  refuge 
out  of  view,  are  obviously  led  by  combinations  of  past 
and  present  impressions  which  enable  them  to  transcend 
the  sphere  of  the  senses.  And  thus  also  it  must  be  with 
creatures  that  annually  migrate  to  other  lands. 

In  man,  this  secondary  process  of  extension  is  carried 
still  further.  Though  the  correspondences  he  efiects  by 
immediate  perception  have  a  narrower  range  in  space  than 
those  of  some  inferior  creatures ;  and  though  in  that  species 
of  indirect  adjustment  just  exemplified,  he  is  behind  sundry 
wild  and  domestic  animals;  yet,  by  still  more  indirect 
means,  he  adjusts  internal  relations  to  external  relations  that 
are  immensely  beyond  the  appreciation  of  lower  beings. 
By  combining  his  own  perceptions  with  the  perceptions  of 
others  as  registered  in  maps,  he  can  reach  special  places 
lying  thousands  of  miles  away  over  the  Earth's  surface.  A 
ship,  guided  by  compass,  and  stars,  and  chronometer,  brings 
him  from  the  antipodes  information  by  which  his  purchases 
here  are  adapted  to  prices  there.  From  the  characters 
of  exposed  strata  he  infers  the  presence  of  coal  below; 
and  thereupon  adjusts  the  sequences  of  his  actions  to  co- 
existences a  thousand  feet  underneath.  Nor  is  the  environ- 
ment through  which  his  correspondences  reach,  limited  to 
the  surface  and  thd  substance  of  the  Earth.  It  stretches 
into  the  surrounding  sphere  of  infinity.  It  was  extended 
to  the  moon  when  the  Chaldeans  discovered  how  to  predict 
eclipses ;  to  the  sun  and  nearer  planets  when  the  Copemi- 
can  system  was  established;  to  the  remoter  planets  when 
an  improved  telescope  disclosed  one,  and  calculation  fixed 
the  position  of  the  other ;  to  the  stars  when  their  parallax 
and  proper  motion  were  measured ;  and,  in  a  vague  way. 
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even  to  tlie  nebultD,  when  their  composition  and 
struct  are  were  ascerlaiiied. 


§  145.  Before  leaving  this  general  proposition,  that  tho 
progress  of  life  and  intelligonce  is,  under  one  of  its  aspects, 
as  extenfiion  of  the  space  through  which  the  correspondencs 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment  reaches,  it  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  its  truth  is  independent  of  all  con- 
clusions as  to  tho  modes  in  which  the  correspondence  is 
developed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  I  have  filled 
np  some  of  tho  gaps  in  our  knowledge  by  reasonings  that 
ai'e  partially  hypothetical ;  and  have  thus  opened  the  door 
to  possible  criticisms,  which  may  at  first  eight  be  supposed 
to  teU  against  the  doctrine  at  large.  Bat  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  that  by  whatever  steps  the  senses  of 
smoll,  eight,  and  hearing,  arise,  tho  result  remains  the  samo. 
Unquestionable  facts  form  the  substance  of  the  argument. 
It  is  a  fact  that  whore  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  only 
one  definitely  manifested,  tho  correspondence  between  tho 
organism  and  its  environment  extends  only  to  that  part  of 
the  environment  by  which  tho  organism  is  bathed.  It  is  ft 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  higher  senses,  Qvon  in  their 
most  rudimentary  forms,  is  accompanied  by  some  extension 
of  tho  space  throughout  which  con-espondences  can  be 
elTccted.  It  is  a  fact  that  tho  successive  stages  in  tho 
development  of  each  scnso  imply  successivo  culurgemonts 
of  this  sphere  of  space.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  tho  advent  of 
rationality  is,  among  other  waysj  shown  in  tho  carrying  of 
tliese  enlargements  still  further. 

Hero,  indeed,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  truth  indi- 
cated by  some  of  tho  abovo  examples,  that  the  extension 
of  the  correspondencQ  in  space  is  exhibited  not  in  the 
ascending  grades  of  animal  life  alone,  but  in  the  succossiv* 
phases  of  human  civilization,  and  is  even  now  going  on. 
From  early  races  acquainted  only  with  neighbouring  locali- 
ties, up  to  modem  geographers  who  specify  tha  latitude  a 
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longitnde  of  every  place  on  the  globe — ^from  the  ancient 
builders  and  metaHargists,  knowing  bat  surface-deposits, 
up  to  the  geologists  of  onr  day  whose  data  in  some  cases 
enable  them  to  describe  the  material  existing  at  a  depth 
never  yet  reached  by  the  miner — from  the  savage  barely 
able  to  say  in  how  many  days  a  fnll  moon  will  retnm,  up  to 
the  astronomer  who  ascertains  the  period  of  revolution  of  a 
double  star — ^there  has  been  a  gradual  widening  of  the  sur- 
rounding region  throughout  which  the  adjustment  of  inner 
to  outer  relations  extends. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  additional  evidence 
thus  afforded  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the 
degree  of  correspondence.  On  the  one  hand,  each  forther 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  space  adds  to  the 
number  of  external  relations  to  which  jntemal  relations  are 
adjusted — adds,  that  is,  to  the  number  of  internal  changes 
— adds  therefore  to  the  amount  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  the  space  throughout  which  the  correspondence 
reaches,  and  the  more  numerous  the  adjustments  which  can 
consequently  be  made,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  food  is  obtained  and  danger  shunned. 
Whence  we  may  clearly  see  how  life  and  ability  to  maintain 
life,  are  two  sides  of  the  same  fact — ^how  life  is  a  combina- 
tion of  processes  the  result  of  whose  workings  is  their  own 
continuance. 


THl   CORRESPOSDENCE   A3   EXTENDING    IN   TIME. 

5  140.  It  was  pointed  ont  aomo  pages  back  (§  ISO),  that 
whilo  the  lowest  Ftotophyla  and  Protozoa  display  no  manifest 
adjaatmeats  of  intemal  clianges  to  changes  in  the  enviroit* 
meat,  the  higher  plants  paas  through  cycles  of  states  answer- 
ing to  the  cyclea  of  the  seasons.  Whether  this  slionld  be 
regarded  as  a  progress  towards  correspondence  in  Time,  ia 
doubtfuL  It  may  bo  said  tliat  since  in  a  tree  the  budding, 
blossoming,  ripening  tho  fruit,  and  dropping  tho  loaves, 
occur  at  tho  sanio  tiuiesi  with  fit  external  conditions,  the 
inner  acquoncea  aro  conformed  to  tho  outer  ones.  But  it 
may  bo  replied  tliat  this  is  an  incidental  result  of  tho  per- 
petual adaptation  of  tho  internal  actions  to  external  co- 
existences (temperature,  light,  moisture],  which,  by  passing 
tliTOOgh  a  Bcriea  of  variations,  involve  a  parallel  eeriea  of 
variiitions  in  the  plant.  It  may  bo  argued  that  the  putting 
forth  of  leaveshas  reference  simply  to  tho  then  concurring  iii- 
Quonccs,  and  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  subsequent  nutri- 
tion of  the  fiaiit ;  that  the  true  nature  of  these  vegetative 
changea  is  seen  in  the  fact  tluit  a  tree  will  flower  in  the 
•lutumn  if  the  heat  bo  groat  enough ;  and  that  thus  plants 
life  exhibits  no  troo  correspondence  to  acqitcnces  in  the 
environment,  but  only  to  co-Gtistences  in  it.  To  decide  be- 
tween  these  views  is  not  easy  ;  though  on  the  whole  the 
tast  seems  tho  more  rational.     But  »t  any  rate,  this  specica 
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of  correspondenoe  in  Time^  if  snch  it  be^  is  of  a  vague 
kind  compared  with  that  properly  so  called. 

Turning  to  those  more  definite  cases  which  animal  life 
displays^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  creatures  possessing  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  touchy  the  sole  external  relations 
with  which  internal  relations  can  be  put  in  correspondence, 
are  relations  of  eo-existence.  Only  when  there  comes  to  be 
some  amount  of  smell,  or  sight,  or  hearing,  can  sequences 
in  the  environment  be  met  by  adjusted  sequences  in  the 
organism.  The  connexion  between  the  tangibility  of  an 
adjacent  body  and  some  co-existent  property  possessed  by 
it,  is  the  only  one  to  which,  in  a  zoophyte,  the  connexion 
between  irritation  and  contraction  answers.  Time  is  no 
more  involved  than  Spaco.  But  when  relations  among 
things  or  attributes  that  are  in  any  degree  removed  from 
the  organism,  become  cognizable — when,  for  example,  there 
exists  incipient  vision,  and  obstruction  of  light  is  often 
followed  by  a  touch  from  the  obstructing  body — then,  an 
organic  response  to  an  external  sequence  becomes  possible  : 
then  the  organism  can  move  in  anticipation  of  motion 
in  an  external  body.  Two  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
ment, the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other,  pro- 
duce two  phenomena  in  the  organism  in  like  suc- 
cession. 

Or,  to  present  the  proposition  under  another  aspect : — As 
the  simplest  sequences,  and  those  first  perceived,  are  me- 
chanical sequences ;  as  mechanical  sequences  imply  change 
of  position ;  as  change  of  position  implies  progress  through 
Space ;  it  follows  that  only  when  there  is  some  degree  of 
space-penetrating  faculty,  can  there  bo  any  adaptation  in 
the  organism  to  changes  of  position  in  adjacent  objects— 
any  adjustment  to  external  sequences — any  correspondence 
in  Time.  After  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  touches  of 
surrounding  bodies,  the  next  advance  is  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  those  motions  of  them  which  precede  touch ;  and 
since  motion  involves  both  Time  and  Space,  the  first  oxten* 
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sion  of  the  conrspondence  in  Time  is  ncccsaariljr 
with  its  firatr  extension  in  Space. 

§  1 17.  Tfaronghout  the  snccessiro  stages  in  the  dovolop- 
Dicni  of  the  senses,  theso  two  orders  of  correspondence 
progress  together.  In  proportion  as  the  diatanco  at  which  b 
moving  object  is  perci^ivftblG  incroaaos,  tho  greater  bocomea 
tie  duration  of  the  external  actions,  or  cbains  of  actions,  to 
which  the  intomal  changes  may  bo  adjusted.  Other  things 
equal,  the  more  remote  any  body,  tho  longer  must  bo  tho 
interval  before  it  can  act  on  the  organism  or  tho  organism 
on  it ;  that  is — the  longer  must  be  the  time  between  the 
oater  antecedents  and  consequents  with  which  the  inner 
antecedents  and  csnseqaents  are  pat  in  correspondence. 
The  inner  and  outer  sequences  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
heron  by  n  hawk,  are  longer  than  those  shown  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  fish  by  a  heron ;  and  aro  so  chiefly  because  the 
vision  of  a  heron  is  wider  than  that  of  a  fish.  Without 
giving  cases,  it  will  be  manifest  that  by  the  development  of 
smell  and  hearing  also,  the  correspondences  are  simuii:aue- 
ously  extended  in  duration  and  distance,  Xot  that  they 
maintain  a  constant  ratio.  The  connexion  between  them  is 
variously  modified  by  circum stances.  The  character  of  the 
environmeut,  tlie  particular  powers  of  tho  organism  in 
respect  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  greatly 
i^ect  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  two  kinds  of 
extension  are  connate;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  mechanical 
phenomena  are  concerned,  they  display  Uiroughoat  a  general 
'ntei'-dependencc, 

§  148.  This  Umitation — "  in  so  far  as  mechanical  pheno- 
mena are  concerned" — serves  to  introduce  the  fact  that,  in 
respect  to  other  orders  of  phenomena,  tho  progress  of  tho 
oorrespondence  in  Time  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
progress  in  Ppace.  Did  all  actions  involve  perceptible 
motion — were  alteration  of  position  a  necessary  a 
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ment  of  every  alfceration,  the  two  would  be  nniformly  related. 
Bat  as  there  are  hosts  of  changes^  chemical^  thermal^  electric^ 
▼ital,  which  involve  no  appreciable  mechanical  change — as 
there  are  numberless  changes  of  state  which  occur  without 
changes  of  place ;  it  results  that^  in  the  growth  of  internal 
adjustments  to  these^  there  is  an  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence  in  Time  separate  from^  and.  additional  tOj  that  which 
arises  from  its  extension  in  Space. 

This  second  species  of  correspondence  in  Time  is  of  a 
much  higher  order — ^is^  in  fact,  a  far  more  extended  corre* 
spondence.  For  the  ordinarj  mechanical  sequences  in 
surrounding  bodies  by  which  each  organism  is  affectedi  are 
incalculably  more  rapid  than  the  non-mechanical  sequences. 
The  motions  of  enemies  or  of  prey,  even  when  sluggish,  are 
readily  appreciable :  a  few  seconds  only,  at  most,  are  needed 
to  bring  about  manifest  changes.  But  the  decay  of  a  dead 
animal,  or  the  ripening  of  fruit,  or  the  drying  up  of  a  pool, 
or  the  hatching  of  an  egg,  occupies  an  immensely  longer 
interval.  One  of  these  latter  sequences  has  a  duration  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  as  great  as  one  of  the 
former;  and  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to 
them,  implies  a  proportionate  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time. 

Hence  the  fact  that  only  when  we  come  to  creatures  of 
comparatively  high  intelligence,  do  we  meet  with  inner 
changes  in  adaptation  to  outer  changes  of  a  non-mechanical 
kind.  For  we  must  not  class  as  coming  uuder  this  head 
such  actions  of  inferior  animals  as  are  adjusted  to  daily 
and  annual  modifications  of  the  environment.  These,  like 
parallel  actions  in  plants,  are  most  likely  nothing  but  the 
cumulative  results  of  successive  adaptations  of  the  organism 
to  successive  co-existences  in  the  environment.  It  is  ana- 
tomically demonstrable  that  the  pairing  and  nidification  of 
birds  in  the  springs  is  preceded  by  constitutional  changes 
which  are  probably  produced  by  more  food  and  higher  tem- 
perature.   And  it  is  a  rational  mlerence  tb^t  the  whole 
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■cries  of  processes  implied  in  the  roiiriug  of  a  brood,  are 
Beverally  gone  tlirough,  not  with  any  recognition  of  remote 
enda,   but  suk'ly   tiuder   tlio  stimulus  of   conditions   <x 
tinnonsly  present. 

An  early  etago  of  the  bigbcr  kind  of  correspondence 
Time,  must  be  looked  for  where  the  period  between  o&to- 
cedont  and  cousequonl  is  bat  a  fow  Lours.  Birds  that  fly 
from  inland  to  the  sca-siilo  to  &ed  wlieu  tbe  tide  is  out,  anil 
cattle  that  rotum  to  the  forra-yard  at  milking-time,  supply 
inetancea.  Even  here,  however,  there  ia  not  a  purely  intel- 
ligent adjustment  of  inniT  to  outer  sequencesj  for  creatures 
accustomed  to  eat  or  to  bo  milked  at  regular  intervals, 
come  to  have  adapted  recurrences  of  constitutional  states, 
and  the  sensations  accompanying  thc'se  states  form  the 
proximato  stimuli  to  their  acts,  Novortheloas,  we  most 
not  wholly  exclndo  tlicso  instaneos  from  the  category 
of  advancing  correspondenco  in  Time  ;  but  muat  recognize 
them  as  imperfect  and  transitional  forms  of  it,  throi 
which  only  tho  higher  forma  can  be  reached.  Fop  if 
consider  under  what  conditions  only  an  Inner  sequence 
be  adjusted  to  some  outer  sequence  occupjHng  hours 
days,  it  becomes  plain  that  there  must  exist  in  the  oi 
ism  a  means  of  rocoguizing  doration.  Unless  the  orgai 
is  differently  nff;;ctcd  by  periods  of  different  lengths,  its 
actions  cannot  bo  made  to  fit  slow  external  actions.  When 
we  pass  from  those  mechanical  sequences  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  external  body  itself  serves  the  organism 
measure  of  duration,  to  those  non-mechanical  seqnoi 
which  not  only  afford  no  measure  but  last  incomparabl 
longer,  tho  only  measure  of  duration  available  is 
resulting  from  the  periodic  sensations  of  tho  orgai 
itself.  Naturally,  then,  these  first  examples  of  tho  highe^ 
correspondence  in  Time,  ariso  where  an  internal  periodicity 
agrees  with  an  external  periodicity.  And  naturally,  in  tho 
cases  next  above  these — cases  implying  some  foresight  of 
future  events,  siich  as  is  shown  by  a  dog  biding  a  bone  iu 
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anticipation  of  the  time  when  lie  will  be  again  hnngry— • 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  this  same  recurrence  of 
organic  states. 

§  149.  The  existence  of  so  wide  a  gap  between  ordinary 
mechanical  sequences  and  most  non-mechanical  sequences, 
in  respect  of  the  periods  they  occupy,  joined  with  the  eir« 
cumstance  that  the  adjustment  of  internal  sequences  to 
lengthened  external  sequences  implies  estimation  of  inter* 
vals,  explains  how  it  happens  that  only  when  we  reach  an 
advanced  phase  of  intelligence,  does  this  higher  kind  of 
correspondence  in  Time  begin  to  exhibit  a  marked  exten- 
sion. Not  that  the  transition  is  sudden.  During  the  first 
stages  of  human  progress,  the  method  of  estimating  epochs 
does  not  differ  in  nature  from  that  employed  by  the  more 
intelligent  animals.  There  are  historical  traces  of  the  fact 
that,  originally,  the  civilized  races  adjusted  their  actions  to 
the  longer  sequences  in  the  environment  just  as  Australians 
and  Bushmen  do  now,  by  observing  their  coincidence  with 
the  migrations  of  birds,  the  floodings  of  rivers,  the  flower- 
ings of  plants.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  savages  who, 
after  the  ripening  of  a  certain  berry  travel  to  the  sea-shore, 
knowing  that  they  will  then  find  a  particular  shell-fish  in 
season,  are  guided  by  much  the  same  process  as  the  dog 
who,  on  seeing  the  cloth  laid  for  dinner,  goes  to  the 
window  to  watch  for  his  master.  But  when  these  pheno- 
mena  of  the  seasons  are  observed  to  coincide  vrith  recurring 
phenomena  in  the  heavens — when,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
aboriginal  Hottentots,  periods  come  to  be  measured  partly 
by  astronomical  and  partly  by  terrestrial  changes ;  then  we . 
see  making  its  appearance  a  means  whereby  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
sun's  daily  movements  and  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon 
having  once  been  generalized,  and  some  small  power  of 
counting  having  been  reached,  it  becomes  possible  to  recog- 
nize the  intervals   between  antecedents  and  consequents 
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that  are  long  apart,  and  to  adjust  the  actions  to  Uu 
Hnltitudcs  of  soqnencefl  in  tlie  environment  wLich, 
absence  of  answering  functional  periods,  cannot  be  directly 
responded  to  by  tbe  organism,  may  be  discerned  and  in- 
directly i-espoudt!d  to  when  there  arises  this  ability  of 
nambering  days  and  lunations.  Given  &  unit  of  Time  and  a 
faculty  of  registering  units,  and  tlie  internal  actions  may 
be  adjusted  to  countless  noa-mechanical  actions  going  on 
externally,  which,  though  tho  least  conspicuous,  are  often 
the  most  potent  in  their  effects. 

This  higher  order  of  correspondence  in  Time,  scarcely 
more  than  foreshadowed  among  the  higher  animals,  and 
definitely  exhibited  only  when  we  an'ive  at  tho  human 
race,  has  made  marked  progress  during  civilization.  The 
lowest  tribes  of  men  who  wander  from  place  to  place  as 
varying  supplies  of  wild  animals,  roots,  and  insects,  dicti 
do  not  adapt  their  conduct  to  periods  exceeding  a  year 
duration.  Hardly  worthy  to  be  defined  as  creatures  "  looking 
before  and  after,"  thoir  actions  respond  to  few  if  any  sequences 
longer  than  those  of  the  conspicuous  and  often-recurring 
phenomena  of  tho  seasons.  But  among  semi-civilized  races 
we  sec,  in  tho  building  of  permanent  huts,  in  the  breeding 
and  accumulation  of  cattle,  in  the  storing  of  commodities, 
that  longer  aequencea  are  recognized  and  measures  taken 
meet  them.  And  when  united  in  higher  social  states, 
show,  by  planting  trees  tliat  will  not  bear  fruit  for  a  gei 
ration,  by  the  elaborate  educations  they  give  their  childl 
by  building  houses  tlmt  will  last  for  centuries,  by  insi 
thoir  lives,  by  struggling  for  future  wealth  or  fame,  that  in 
them,  internal  antecedents  and  consequents  arc  habitually 
adjusted  to  external  ones  which  are  extremely  long  in  their 
intervals.  Especially  is  this  extension  of  tho  cor^ 

tespondence   in   Time   displayed  by    progressing   scioni 
Beginning    with    the   sequences    of    day    and    night, 
advanced  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the  moon,  next  to 
sun's  annual  cycle,  next  to  the  cycle  of  tho  moon's  edi] 
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sod  tlie  periods  of  the  planets;  wliile  modem  astronomy 
determines  the  vast  interval  after  which  the  Earth's  azis 
will  again  point  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  scarcely  conceivable  epoch  after  which  planetary  pertmv 
bations  repeat  themselves. 

When,  as  in  these  cases,  the  sequences  exceed  in  length  the 
lives  of  individual  men,  the  correspondence  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  many  men  whose  actions  are  co-ordinated*  An 
astronomer  who  computes  the  elements  of  a  comet  of  brief 
period,  and  who,  after  the  lapse  of  certain  years,  months, 
and  days,  turns  his  telescope  to  that  r^on  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  expected  body  shortly  makes  its  appearance, 
shows  in  himself  the  entire  correspondence  between  an 
internal  series  of  changes  and  an  external  series.  But  when 
centuries  pass  between  the  prediction  and  its  fulfilment,  we 
see  that  by  the  help  of  written  symbols,  the  proceedings  of 
successive  men  are  united  into  one  long  sequence,  dis- 
playing the  same  adjustment  to  an  external  sequence  as 
though  it  had  occurred  in  a  single  man  surviving  through- 
out the  interval.  Perhaps  nothing  more  strongly  suggests 
the  conception  of  an  embodied  Humanity,  than  this  ability 
of  Humanity  as  a  whole  to  respond  to  environing  changes 
which  are  far  too  slow  to  be  responded  to  by  its  component 
individuals. 

§  150.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  like 
its  extension  in  Space,  involves  an  increased  amount  of  life 
and  renders  possible  a  greater  continuance  of  life.  Each 
longer  sequence  recognized  implies  an  adjustment  of  a  new 
set  of  internal  relations  to  a  new  sot  of  external  relations — 
implies  an  additional  series  of  vital  actions — ^implies,  there- 
fore, an  iQcreased  number  and  heterogeneity  of  the  com- 
bined changes  which  constitute  life.  At  the  same  time, 
the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  these  successively  longer 
sequences,  is  itself  an  avoidance  of  dangers  or  a  seizing  of 
advantages ;  and  is  consequently  a  process  of  self-preserva- 
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Hon.  As  wo  hare  seen,  tho  ascendiog  grades  of  brate  life 
illustrate  tliia,  and  it  is  illcstrated  by  linman  progression. 
The  civilized  races,  by  recognizing  slower  cliangca  and  pro- 
viding for  more  remote  results  than  the  hand-to-mouth- 
liring  savage  does,  obviously  meet  more  numerous  conf: 
goncies  and  secure  greater  longevity;  while,  ia  tho  meeting 
of  these  more  mimerons  contingencioa  a  higher  de^ 
of  vilal  activity  ia  involved.  It  may  be  argi 

with  some  plausibility,  that  the  like  is  trae  even  of  the 
adjustment  of  our  coaceptioua  to  those  immense  periods 
involved  in  the  larger  generalizations  of  astronomy  and 
geology.  For  little  as  the  recognition  of  these  niodifiea 
human  actions  directly,  yet  indirectly,  by  abolishing  old 
theories  of  creation  and  humanity,  it  ultimately  produces  a 
powerful  eSCect  on  the  conduct  of  the  ntoe. 


!ting      _ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  AS  INCREASING   IN   SPECIALITT. 

§  151.  Otherwise  considered,  the  evolution  of  life  is  an 
advance  in  the  Speciality  of  the  correspondence  between 
inner  and  outer  relations.  In  part,  this  is  an  aspect  of  the 
processes  described  in  the  last  two  chapters ;  and  in  part 
it  is  a  further  and  a  higher  process.  Just  as  we  saw  that 
in  so  far  as  mechanical  phenomena  are  concerned,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  correspondence  goes  on  pari  passu  in  Space  and 
in  Time,  but  that  the  extension  of  the  corrcspondenco  in 
Time  afterwards  takes  in  many  other  orders  of -phenomena ; 
so,  though  at  first-  the  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
Speciality  is  inseparable  from  its  extension  in  Space  and 
Time,  yet  it  presently  comes  to  include  innumerable  cor- 
respondences not  comprehended  under  either  of  these. 
Objectively,  the  development  of  the  correspondence  is 
essentially  one ;  but  the  limitations  of  our  intollects  pre- 
vent us  from  grasping  it  as  one ;  and  it  is  an  inconvenience 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  it  in  parts,  that  the 
divisions  overlap  one  another. 

The  first  specialization  of  the  correspondence  occurs  on 
passing  from  those  simplest  organisms  whose  environments 
are  homogeneous  both  in  Space  and  Time,  to  those  whose 
environments  are  homogeneous  in  Space  but  heterogeneous 
m  Time.  The  yeast-cell,  touched  on  all  sides  by  the  ele- 
ments it  requires,  and  during  its  short  life  kept  under  the 
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noodfal  conditions,  exhibits  a  corrcspondcnco  in  the  Wglipst 
degree  general.  But  the  Irce  which,  thongh  constantly 
bathed  bj  nutritive  matcriala,  assimilates  them  only  under 
particular  states  of  the  environ m en t,  exhibits,  in  the  ad» 
justmeut  of  its  internal  changes  to  the  recurring  external 
changes,  some  advance  towards  speciab'tj  of  correspoa>  . 
ilenoe. 

The  next  step  of  the  same  nature — the  step  which  i 
tioguisheSj  so  far  as  it  can  be  distiuguished,  the  animal  '■ 
kingdom  from  the  vegetal  one — -takes  phtce  when,  relatively 
lo  the  needs  of  tho  organism,  the  environment  is  hetero- 
geneous both  in  Time  and   Space.     To  the  lowest  living 
things,  the  iutegrablo  matter  is  everywhere  present  nnder 
uniformly  available  conditions.     To  plants  in  general,  it  19 
everywhere  present,  but  not  under  uniformly  available  con- 
ditions.    To  animals  in  general,  it  is  neither  everywhere 
present  nor  present  under  uniformly  available  conditions — 
it  exists   in  particular  bodies  irregularly  dispersed,  which 
can  be  obtained   only  by  particular  actions.      And  thus, 
change  from  n  general    diffusion    of    food    to   a   localiza- 
tion of  food,  involves  a  further  specialization  of  tho  eoiTe- 
Bpondence.     Tho  organism  now  lives  only  on  condition  that 
contact  with  special  masses  of  matter  shall  be  followed  by 
tho  special  acts  required  to  utilize  Ihem.     In  the  Amtebi^   1 
which  wraps  itself  ronnd  and  gradually  includes  the  sm 
nutritive  fragments  it  meets  wilh,  wo  sec  that  even  bofof 
there  are  either  prehensile  or  digestive  organs  the  cxisteaci 
of  its  food  in  a  solid  form,  implies  that  the  organism  muatf 
respond  differently  to  the  contacts  of  solid  matter  and  ( 
liqnid  matter ;  and  this  is  a  progress  towards  speciality  g 
i-orrespondonco. 

When  there  arises  the  primary  division  of  the  ttssae  intoi^ 
t>tomach  and  skin — when  the  established  differentiation  in 
the  en^'ironmcnt  is  met  by  an  established  differnitiation  in 
tho  organism — when  to  the  ability  to  distinguish  solid  from 
liquid  matter,  comes  U)  bo  added  tho  ability  to  distingui 
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different  orders  of  solid  matter  from  one  another;  there 
are  foreshadowed  those  many  higher  specializations  which 
accompany  the  development  of  the  senses.  These  we  have 
now  to  consider. 

m 

§  152.  Oat  of  the  primordial  irritability  which  (exclnd- 
ing  the  indeterminate  types  that  underlie  both  divisions  of 
the  organic  world)  characterizes  animal  organisms  in  general^ 
are  gradually  evolved  those  various  kinds  of  irritability 
which  answer  to  the  various  attributes  of  matter.  He 
fundamental  attribute  of  matter  is  resistance.  The  funda- 
mental sense  is  a  faculty  of  responding  to  resistance.  And 
while  in  the  environment,  associated  with  this  attribute  of 
resistance,  are  other  attributes  severally  distinctive  of  certain 
classes  of  bodies ;  in  the  organism,  there  arise  faculties  of 
responding  to  these  other  attributes — faculties  which  enable 
the  organism  to  adjust  its  internal  relations  to  a  greater 
variety  of  external  relations — faculties,  therefore,  which 
increase  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence. 

We  see  this  not  only  in  the  rise  of  the  senses  that  are 
afi*ected  by  the  sapid,  odorous,  visible,  and  sound-producing 
properties  of  things,  but  also  in  the  series  of  phases  through 
which  each  sense  advances  towards  perfection.  For  every 
higher  phase  shows  itself  as  an  ability  to  recognize  smaller 
and  smaller  diflferences,  either  of  kind  or  degree,  in  the 
attributes  of  surrounding  bodies;  and  so  makes  possible 
still  more  special  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer  relations. 

In  the  case  of  touch,  a  progress  is  early  shown  in  the 
power  to  distinguish  a  large  moving  mass  from  a  small  one 
by  the  force  of  its  collision.  Even  zoophytes,  which  con- 
tract bodily  if  their  tentacles  are  roughly  handled  but  draw 
in  particular  tentacles  only  if  these  are  touched  lightly, 
have  reached  this  stage.  When,  as  in  higher  creatures,  a 
muscular  system  and  a  concomitant  muscular  sense  are 
developed,  there  results  an  appreciation  of  relative  hardness 
in  the  objects  met  with ;  as  is  proved  by  the  differencca 
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between  the  actions  wLich  follow  the  contact  with  soft  and 
liard  bodies  respectively.  Afterwards  textures  become  cog- 
nizable, and  also  amounts  of  tenacity ;  as  illostrated  in  the 
set  of  a  spider  testing  the  strength  of  its  web.  Tbe  pos- 
session of  well-diffcrontiated  prehensile  organs,  makes  per- 
ceptible the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  things  laid  bold  of;  and 
tho  conduct  is  modified  accordingly.  When  the  combined 
appliances  of  touch  and  muscular  sense  are  fully  developed,  aa 
in  man,  we  find  that  between  the  extremes  of  hardness  and 
Boflness  a  great  number  of  gradations  caa  be  appreciated; 
that  an  immense  variety  of  textures  can  be  known  tactually ; 
ftnd  that  ondloss  objects  can  be  identified  by  their  differ- 
ences of  size  and  shape,  ascertained  by  the  fingers  only. 

That  specialized  touch  called  taste,  which  may  be  geno. 
rally,  though  not  accurately,  described  aa  a  sense  serving 
dbtinguish  soluble  matters  from  insoluble  matters,  presi 
a  aeries  of  gradations  of  liko  kind.  To  the  lower  famili( 
of  creatures,  which  if  not  mthout  exception  aquatic  are  in 
bU  cases  surrounded  by  a  liquid  that  has  water  for  its  chief 
constituent,  the  insoluble  bodies  are  coo  with  the  inorganic 
bodies,  while  the  soluble  mostly  answer  to  the  organic, 
flatter  which  permanently  continues  undissolved  in  the 
eea  or  in  a  river,  is  stone  or  earth ;  while  matter  which, 
though  soluble,  is  found  in  a  solid  form,  is  something  that 
is  or  has  been  alive.  Hence,  to  those  lowest  creatures 
which  feed  on  any  organic  substance,  the  soluble  and  tbe 
insoluble — the  things  that  have  taste  and  the  things  that 
Rre  tasteless — stand  respectively  for  food  and  not-food. 
Prom  this  stago  upwards,  successive  specializations,  of 
which  we  may  presume  the  first  to  be  in  an  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish organic  matter  into  animal  and  vogclid,  display 
themselves  in  the  narrowing  of  the  classes  of  things  which 
aro  eaten.  Fish  that  take  particular  baits,  insects  and 
quadrupeds  that  feed  on  particular  plants,  illustrato  this. 
Obviously,  it  is  neither  needful  nor  practicable  to  trace  oab 
this  pi-ogi'css  in  detail.     It  sufiiccs  to  notico  that  tho  highcB 
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fiiiiiDals  perceive  an  increased  namber  of  gustable  differ- 
ences ;  and  that  in  man  the  sense  of  taste^  besides  serving  to 
identifyagreatvariety  of  edible  substances,  aids  the  chemist 
and  the  mineralogist  in  classifying  those  inorganic  com- 
pounds which  are.  in  any  degree  soluble. 

Smell  which,  as  before  suggested  (§  140),  has  probably  a 
common  origin  with  touch  and  taste,  and  is  gradually  differ* 
entiated  from  them,  passes  through  parallel  stages  of  deve- 
lopment. At  first  a  kind  of  anticipatory  taste,  and  in 
common  with  taste  employed  to  distinguish  nutritive  from 
innutritive  matters,  it  progresses  in  speciality  as  the  food  is 
specialized ;  or,  to  put  the  facts  in  logical  order — the  ability 
to  select  special  food  is  usually  dependent  on  the  minuteness 
of  the  differences  which  the  smelling  faculty  can  appreciate. 
This  is  not  so  throughout,  for  prey  is  in  many  cases  recog- 
nized by  other  means  than  scent;  but  it  is  so  with  most 
insects  and  plant-eating  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  creatures  that  are  carnivorous. 
These  gradations  in  the  olfactory  sense,  most  clearly  dis- 
played in  the  mammalia,  reach  in  some  oi  those  that  hunt 
by  scent  to  a  great  height.  The  dog  which,  with  nose  to 
the  ground,  traces  out  his  master,  shows  us  that  he  can  do 
more  than  distinguish  by  scent  one  class  of  bodies  from  all 
other  classes :  he  can  even  distinguish  a  particular  individual 
belonging  to  that  class. 

The  increasing  speciality  of  the  correspondences  effected 
by  means  of  vision  as  it  develops  is  still  more  conspicuous. 
The  lowest  form  of  vision  appears  to  be  nothing  beyond  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  proximity  of  a  body  which  intercepts 
the  light.  Such  surrounding  changes  as  cause  marked  ob- 
scurations are  alone  responded  to.  When  the  sensitive  tract 
on  which  the  rays  are  concentrated  is  such  that  a  part  of  it 
can  be  stimulated  without  the  stimulation  of  the  whole^  there 
arises  an  ability  to  perceive  adjacent  objects  by  the  light 
they  reflect.  Dark  and  light  bodies  thus  come  to  be  distin- 
guished I  and  we  may  presume  that  further  progress  of  like 
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nature  icakos  appreciable  Hmaller  and  emaller  gradations 
in  the  transition  from  whiteness  to  blackness :  so  adding  to 
tho  nnmber  of  tliinga  discrimiaated.  An  ability 

to  recognize  difTerencea  in  tho  qnality  of  the  light  probably 
arises  simaltaneonsly.  Things  that  are  red,  yellow,  and 
bine,  work  unlike  eSects  on  tho  organism  ;  us  tccU  as  those 
that  are  white  and  black.  Familiar  facts  clearly  show  that 
in  the  evolution  of  tho  visual  faculty,  tho  progress  is  towards 
a  capacity  to  discrjminnto  a  greater  variety  of  intensities 
colour,  of  intermediate  tints,  and  of  degrees  of  light 
Bh&cle.  As  there  is  developed  a  wider  retinn^ 

marked  differences  in  tho  areas  occupied  by  images  cast  on 
it  become  appreciable ;  and  hence  arises  a  possibility  of  dis- 
tingnishing  differeuces  of  bulk  in  adjacent  objects.  The 
approach  of  a  large  body  changes  the  state  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  retina  than  the  approach  of  a  small  one  :  the 
result  being  an  eppropriato  difference  of  action.  And  as  in 
tho  case  of  amounts  of  light  and  qualities  of  colour,  succcs- 
sivB  advances  of  this  kind  bring  with  them  perceptions  of 
smaller  nnlikenessos.  Finally,  there  is  reached 

the  power  to  recognize  not  sizo  only  but  shape.  A  minuter 
division  of  the  sensitive  tract  into  separate  nervous  elements, 
ri^ndcrs  it  a  fit  instrument  for  this.  Employed  by  an  organ- 
ism of  proportionate  complexity,  an  eye  of  complex  structure 
gives  different  impressions,  both  according  to  the  numbert 
of  its  component  nerve  fibres  simultaneously  affected,  and 
according  to  the  parliadar  eomlinatioTu  of  them  simullantv 
ously  affected  ;  and  the  particular  combinatious,  varying  as 
they  do  with  the  forms  of  the  bodies  seen,  servo  as  stimuli  to 
iLe  properly-adjusted  actions.  All  which  several  kinds  of 
visual  development,  reaching  great  heights  among  the 
Biipcrior  animals,  unite  in  giving  man  the  power  to  idcol 
by  the  eye  innumerable  different  objects ;  and  so  to 
innumerable  epccinl  adaptations  in  his  conduct. 

Similarly  with  facariug.     At  first  nothing  but  a  seusiti^ 
)  to  ooDOUfisions  affecting  the  whole  environment,  tliis 
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tense,  when  localized  and  developed^  becomes  a  melins  of 
distinguishing  the  strengths  of  the  vibrations.  A  mode- 
rate sound  near  the  auditory  organ  produces  a  different 
effect  from  one  causing  a  violent  tremor  of  the  whole 
surrounding  fluid ;  and  slowly  as  the  multiplying  apparatus 
of  which  the  ear  essentially  consists^  is  developed^  more 
numerous  d^rees  of  intensity  become  perceptible*  The  re- 
sult we  see  in  animals  which  listen^  or  pursue^  or  seek  refuge^ 
according  as  some  neighbouring  noise  is  faint,  or  mode- 
rate, or  startling.  Higher  endowments  of  the 
faculty  are  also  accompanied  by  increased  ability  to  dis- 
criminate qualities  as  well  as  quantities  of  sounds.  Birds 
which  answer  one  another  in  the  woods  and  which  when 
caged  may  be  taught  definite  melodies,  must  recognize 
many  differences  in  pitch.  Parrots,  whose  imitations 
exhibit  great  variety  in  timbre  as  well  as  great  com- 
pass, show  a  power  to  appreciate  those  secondary  quali- 
ties by  which  tones  of  the  same  pitch  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  By  most  domestic  quadrupeds,  especi* 
ally  such  as  answer  to  their  names,  marked  contrasts  of 
pitch;  or  of  timbre,  or  of  both,  are  responded  to.  And 
among  men  the  auditory  faculty  reaches  a  development 
which,  besides  enabling  them  to  recognize  numerous  adja- 
cent creatures,  various  mechanical  operations,  countless 
natural  phenomena,  by  the  accompanying  sounds,  also 
enables  them  to  identify  unseen  persons  by  the  loudness, 
pitch,  and  timhre  of  their  voices,  and  even  to  perceive  the 
pi^rticular  states  of  feeling  in  which  such  persons  then  are. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  then,  the  specialization 
of  the  senses  measures  the  specialization  of  the  cor- 
respondences between  inner  and  outer  relations — ^is  a  means 
to  this  specialization.  Alike  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
senses  from  one  another,  in  the  differentiation  of  each 
sense  into  the  divisions  which  eventually  constitute  it,  and 
in  the  differentiations  of  these  into  the  minute  subdivi- 
sions that  make  possible  the  appreciation  of  minute  dis- 
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ttuctioQs,  we  806  a  snccesstoa  of  sabjective  modifications 
fitting  the  organism  to  respond  to  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  thoae  objective  modifications  wliicli  characterize 
things  in  its  environment. 

§  153.  While  the  developing  faculties  of  touch,  taste, 
■mell,  sight,  and  hearing,  have  been  making  it  possible  for 
tho  organism  to  respond  to  smaller  differences  in  the  simpler 
properties  of  things,  there  has  been  growing  up  a  power  of 
responding  to  those  more  complex  pmperties of  things  which 
are  not  cognizable  b;  sensation  alone.  This  mnkos  its 
appearance  so  gradually,  and  is  so  intimately  aaaociatod 
with  the  direct  functions  of  the  senses,  that  it  ia  scarcely 
possible  to  treat  of  the  one  without  in  some  degree  involv- 
ing tho  other.  Indeed,  tho  boundary  line  was  crossed  in 
tho  foregoing  eection,  when  speaking  of  visible  and  of 
tangible  form,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  other  cases. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  higher  order  of  specialized 
oorreapondencea  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  hero- 
afler  nndcr  another  head.  For  tho  present  it  wilt  sul 
to  say,  that  they  are  seen  wherever  Space  or  Time,  or  " 
Space  and  Time,  are  involved.  Xtet  us  look  at  the  mat 
in  the  concrete. 

Observe,  first,  that  in  itself  extension  of  the  correspond 
deaco  in  Space  implies  increased  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence, difTering  in  kind  from  that  above  described  though 
inseparable  from  it  in  origin.  A  higher  development  of  the 
eye,  brings  simultaneously  a  greater  ability  to  identify  distant 
objects  and  a  greater  abihty  to  discriminate  between  the 
eizes  of  near  objects.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  connate 
abilities  to  identify  objects  at  a  distance  and  to  appreciate 
dilTereuccs  of  apparent  magnitude,  give  together  a  power  of 
estimating  distance :  whence  arise  differences  of  action, 
according  as  the  perceived  enemies  or  prey  arc  dangerously 
near  or  hopelessly  remote ;  and  these  differences  of  action  ioj-. 
ply  a  new  series  of  special  correspondences. 
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festly^  alsOy  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time  in- 
volves analogous  results.  When,  instead  of  recognizing 
onlj  brief  mechanical  sequences  which  occur  close  to  it,  the 
organism  recognizes  mechanical  sequences  of  longer  duration^ 
and  afterwards  non-mechanical  sequences;  and  when,  as  a 
consequence,  instead  of  meeting  all  sequences  involving 
dangers  by  some  one  kind  of  defensive  action,  as  retreat  into 
its  shell,  it  becomes  able  to  meet  them  by  different  actions 
according  to  their  lengths ;  the  correspondence  is,  by  im- 
plication, rendered  more  special. 

This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating objects  from  one  another,  is  united  with  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating distances  in  Space  or  Time,  there  arises  a  new 
and  a  higher  order  of  special  correspondences;  or  more 
correctly — the  previously-specialized  correspondences  are 
further  speciali;5ed.  And  when,  as  during  this  same  pro- 
gress, there  is  developed  a  power  of  recognizing  direction 
in  space,  the  speciality  is  again  increased.  To  another  set 
of  distinctions  in  the  environment,  there  is  another  set  of 
adjustments  in  the  organism.  These  general  truths  will  be 
best  elucidated  by  a  few  illustrations. 

On  the  approach  of  any  large  body,  the  shrimps  left  in  a 
tide-pool  make  convulsive  darts  which  may  end  in  removing 
each  of  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  approaching 
body,  or  in  bringing  it  nearer,  or  in  leaving  it  almost  where 
it  was.  The  random  leaps  which  a  flea  makes  in  attempting 
to  escape  are  of  like  nature  ;  showing,  as  they  do,  no  percep- 
tion of  the  whereabouts  of  the  pursuer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  movements  of  a  crab  or  a  fish  when  alarmed,  are, 
like  those  of  all  higher  creatures,  away  from  the  object  to 
be  escaped.  The  particular  direction  of  something  in  the 
environment  is  responded  to  by  appropriately-adjusted 
motions  of  the  organism — the  correspondence  is  compara- 
tively special.     When,  again,  not  only  the  direction  but  the 


nature  of  a  neigMxraring  body  is  knoTn,  either  by  ita  colour, 
or  by  the  Gonnd  it  makes,  or  by  both — as  excmjilified  in  tUe 
deer  tbftt  gallops  away  from  a  creature  that  barks  bnt  not 
from  one  that  bleats,  in  the  beo  that  flies  towards  a  flower, 
in  the  trout  that  rises  at  one  object  but  not  at  another — 
there  is  a  still  farther  specialization.  And  wben  magnitudes 
and  forms  and  distances  also  come  to  be  appreciated,  there 
Tcsnlt  those  more  definitely-adjusted  actions  by  which  the 
higher  anirnala  elude  danger  and  secure  prey — actions  snch 
aa  those  of  the  chamois  springing  from  crag  to  crag,  of  the 
hawk  pouncing  on  ita  quarry,  of  the  dog  catching  the 
morsel  of  food  thrown  to  it,  of  the  bird  building  its  nest 
and  feeding  its  young. 

Similarly,  that  increased  speciality  implied  by  extension 
of  the  correspondence  in  Timo,  when  joined  with  that  in- 
creased speciality  implied  by  a  better  discrimination  of 
objects,  gives  origin  to  a  further  scries  of  higher  specia- 
lisations. As  fast  as  the  sequences  which  are  perceivod  to 
differ  in  length  bccomo  more  nnmcTOus;  and  as  fast  as 
there  is  a  muUipIication  of  things  distinguished  from  one 
another ;  so  fast  do  the  adjustments  of  tho  organism  to 
special  actions  going  on  around  it  augment  in  number  geo- 
metrically. Save  in  respect  to  rapid  mechanical  changes,  no 
correspondences  of  this  order  are  shown  by  the  lower  classes 
of  creatures ;  and,  lacking  as  they  do  tho  ability  to  estimate 
time,  oven  tho  higher  mammals  supply  but  few  and  im- 
perfect examples  of  it.  The  lion  that  goes  to  the  river-side 
at  dusk  to  lie  in  wait  for  creatures  coming  to  drink,  and 
the  house-dog  standing  outside  the  door  in  expectation 
that  some  one  will  presently  open  it,  may  be  cited  as  approxi- 
matire  instances.  Bnt  only  when  wo  come  to  the  human 
race  are  correspondences  of  this  degree  of  speciality  ex- 
hibited  with  distinctness  and  frequency.  In  preparing  his 
weapons  against  the  approaching  immigration  of  certain 
birds,  in  putting  aside  to  diy  the  skins  which  lie  preserves 
foi-  clothing,  in  making  the  fire  by  which  to  cook  his  food, 
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the  savage  adapts  Us  conduct  to  the  special  changes  under- 
gone bj  special  bodies  during  definite  intervals* 

Eventually  there  is  reached  speciality  alike  in  space^ 
time^  and  object — ^the  action  of  the  organism  is  adjusted  to 
the  changes  of  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  spot  at  a 
particular  period,  A  large  proportion  of  human  actions^ 
even  among  the  uncivilized^  are  of  this  nature.  The  going 
to  certain  places^  at  certain  seasons,  to  gather  certain 
natural  productions  then  fit  for  use;  the  endeavour  to 
intercept  an  animal  that  is  making  for  a  retreat,  by  getting 
there  before  it;  these,  and  numerous  daily  procedures, 
will  serve  as  examples. 

§  154.  Under  this,  as  uncler  previous  aspects,  an  advance 
of  the  correspondence  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.  The  growth  of  classifications  implies  the 
establishment  of  more  numerous  distinctions  among  sur- 
rounding things,  and  a  conforming  of  the  conduct  to  their 
respective  properties.  Agriculture,  as  it  develops,  brings 
knowledge  of  the  serial  changes  undergone  by  various 
plants  and  animals ;  while  special  materials,  times,  modes, 
places,  are  adopted  for  the  production  of  each.  Improve- 
ments in  the  Arts  have  involved  an  incalculable  multiplica- 
tion of  special  processes  adapted  to  produce  special  changes 
in  special  objects.  Our  whole  social  life,  alike  in  the  manu« 
factory,  in  the  shop,  on  the  highway,  in  the  kitchen,  displays 
throughout,  the  performance  of  particular  actions  towards 
particular  things  in  particular  places  at  particular  times. 

Above  all  in  exact  science,  or  rather  in  the  actions 
guided  by  exact  science,  civilization  presents  us  with  a  new 
and  vast  series  of  correspondences  far  exceeding  in  speciality 
those  that  came  before  them.  For  this  which  we  call  exact 
science  is  in  reality  quantitative  prevision,  as  distinguished 
from  that  qualitative  prevision  constituting  ordinary  know- 
ledge. The  progress  of  intelligence  has  given  the  ability  to 
say  both  that   such  and  such  things  are  related  in  oo« 
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existence  or  seqaence,  and  tbat  the  relation  between  t 
involves  sncli  and  such  amounts  of  space,  time,  force,  1 
peratore,  Ac,  &c.  It  has  become  poasible  to  predict,  not** 
simply  that  under  given  conditions  two  things  will  alwajs 
bo  found  together,  but  to  predict  how  much  of  the  one  wQl 
be  found  with  so  muck  of  the  other.  It  has  become  possible 
to  predict,  not  airaply  that  this  phcnomcnou  will  occur  after 
that,  but  to  predict  the  exact  time  at  which  it  will  occur, 
or  the  exact  distiince  in  space  at  which  it  will  occur,  or 
both.  And  manifestly,  this  reduction  of  objective  pheno- 
mena to  definite  measures  gives  to  those  subjective  actions 
that  correspond  with  them,  a  degree  of  precision,  a  special 
fitneas,  greatly  boyond  that  possessed  by  ordinary  actions. 
There  is  an  immense  contract  in  this  respect  between  tJio 
doings  of  the  astronomer  who,  on  a  certain  day,  hour,  and 
minate,  adjusts  his  instrument  to  watch  an  eclipse,  and 
those  of  the  farmer  who  so  arranges  his  work  that  he  may 
have  hands  enough  for  reaping  some  time  in  August  or 
September.  The  chemist  who  calculates  how  many  pounds 
of  quick-lime  will  be  required  to  decompose  and  precipitate 
all  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime  which  the  water  in  a  given 
reservoir  contains  in  a  certain  per-centage,  exhibits  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  incomparably  more 
Bpecific  than  does  the  laundress  who  softens  a  tub-full 
of  hard  water  by  a  handful  of  soda.  In  their  adaptations  to 
external  co-existences  and  sequences,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  proceedings  of  ancient  besiegers  whose 
battering  rams  were  indeterminate  in  their  actions,  and  those 
of  modern  artillery -officers,  who,  by  means  of  a  specific 
quantity  of  powder,  consisting  of  specific  ingi-edients,  in 
specific  proportions,  placed  in  a  tube  at  a  specific  inclina< 
tion,  send  a  bomb  of  specific  weight,  on  to  a  specific  object, 
and  cause  it  to  explode  at  a  specific  moment.  And  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  science,  considered  as  the  development 
of  qualitative  prevision  into  quantitative  provision,  is  noti,^ 
only  thus  distinguished  by  tlie  rclatively-liigh  speciality'^ 
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« Clie  correspondences  it  achieves^  bnt  that^  as  contemplated 
in  its  own  progress^  it  lias  been  ever  becoming  more  accu- 
rately qnantitative,  more  special  in  its  previsions;  it 
becomes  obvious  that  even  the  most  transcendent  achieve- 
ments of  rationality  are  but  the  carrying  further  that 
specialization  of  the  correspondences  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment^  which  commences  with  the  evolution 
of  Life  in  generaL 

§  155.  This  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  correspond- 
ence, like  its  extension  in  Space  and  Time,  is  both  in  itself 
a  higher  life,  and  contributes  to  greater  length  of  life. 
Inability  to  distinguish  between  surrounding  bodies  of 
diflferent  natures,  must  be  attended  by  fatal  errors  in  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  them;  while,  conversely,  the 
greater  the  power  to  recognize  the  multitudinous  distinc- 
tions among  such  bodies,  the  greater  must  be  the  number 
of  special  adjustments  that  can  be  made  to  them,  and  the 
more  frequent  will  be  the  self-preservation.  The  proposi- 
tion is  in  essence  a  truism.  It  is  almost  a  truism,  too,  to 
say  that  in  proportion  to  the  numerousness  of  the  objects 
that  can  be  distinguished,  and  in  proportion  to  the  variety 
of  co-existences  and  sequences  that  can  be  severally  re- 
sponded to,  must  be  the  number  and  rapidity  and  hetero- 
geneity of  the  changes  going  on  within  the  organism — 
must  be  the  amount  of  vitality.  Indeed,  there  is  no  single 
formula  which  so  well  expresses  the  progress  of  Life,  as 
this  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondences  between 
inner  and  outer  relations.  For,  taking  the  extreme  case,  it 
is  clear  that  did  the  actions  of  an  organism  accurately 
respond  to  all  the  co-existences  and  sequences  of  all  things 
whatever  in  its  environment,  its  life  would  be  eternal.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  innumerable  internal  changes 
involved  in  oflfecting  the  correspondence  with  innumerable 
external  relations,  would  imply  the  highest  conceivable 
degree  of  vital  activity. 
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5  156.  The  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  j 
gressea  in  generality  at  the  same  time  that  it  progressea  ■ 
speciality.  This  statement  seems  to  involve  a  contradiction, 
bat  the  contradiction  is  verbal  only — the  generality  hero 
referred  to  being  of  a  different  order  Irom  that  which  pre- 
cedes speciality. 

Primitive  correspondences  are  general  in  the  sense  that 
those  relations  in  the  environment  to  which  organic  rela- 
tions respond,  are  everywhere  present  and  continuously 
present.  Daring  a  summer's  day,  light,  heat,  and  carbonic 
acid,  bathe  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant ;  and  the  dependent 
chemical  changes  within  the  plant,  go  on  for  as  many  hours 
as  the  surrounding  elements  and  actions  remain  in  the  same 
relation.  Hence  the  correspondence,  involving  neither  any 
special  point  in  space  nor  any  special  moment  in  time,  is  of 
a  very  general  nature.  And  the  like  holds  with  those  in- 
ferior animals  to  which  the  environment  presents  both  tho 
disintegrating  matter  and  tho  integrable  matter  in  diffused 
The  generalities,  however,  to  wbich  the  organisat 
responds  more  and  more  the  higher  it  advances,  are  not 
those  exhibited  by  the  mass  of  the  environing  medium,  but 
those  exhibited  by  the  individual  objects  it  contains ;  and 
generalities  of  this  kind  become  cognizable  only  i 
telligence  is  developed.     Relations  in  the  organism  c 
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sponding  to  relations  displayed  in  commoD  hj  several  diffe- 
rent groups  of  bodies,  but  not  hy  other  groups,  can  be 
established  only  when  the  organism  has  such  experiences  of 
various  groups  of  bodies  as  enable  it  to  distinguish  among 
them.  Only  when  there  come  to  be  recognized  many 
different  classes  of  objects,  can  there  possibly  arise  sub- 
jective generalities  parallel  to  those  objective  generalities 
which  bind  together  classes  of  objects  superficially  unlike. 

There  are  indeed  generalities  which  diminish  in  extensive- 
ness  as  the  specialities  increase  in  number — generalities 
which  form  the  material  out  of  which  specialities  are  pro- 
duced by  continual  subdivision.  The  growth  of  a  response 
to  the  distinction  between  liquid  matter  and  solid  matter, 
then  to  the  distinctions  between  liquid,  inorganic,  and  organio 
matters,  afterwards  to  those  between  liquid,  inorganic,  vege- 
tal, and  animal  matters,  implies  a  correspondence  to  gene- 
ralities that  are  step  by  step  less  comprehensive ;  and  each 
further  multiplication  of  classes  supposes  a  further  reduction 
in  the  number  of  examples  which  each  sub-class  includes. 
These,  however,  are  generalities  which,  under  their  obverse 
aspect,  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  For  all  special 
correspondences  are  really  the  manifestations  of  general 
correspondences  covering  certain  groups  of  cases.  The  pre- 
cautionary acts  of  a  barn-door  fowl  on  seeing  a  hawk  hover- 
ing above,  are  related  to  the  acts  of  that  hawk  in  particular, 
only  as  being  like  the  acts  of  hawks  in  general.  The  corre- 
spondence is  special,  only  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  the 
small  class,  hawks,  instead  of  to  the  large  class,  birds. 

But  that  advancing  generality  of  correspondence  here  to 
be  contemplated,  shows  itself  in  the  recognition  of  con- 
stant co-existences  and  sequences  other  than  those  which 
characterize  special  classes — co-existences  and  sequences 
common  to  many  classes  that  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  entirely  unlike.  Instead  of  being  seen  in  a  response 
to  tho  constant  relation  between  a  particular  scent,  and 
the  colour,  size,  form,  actions,  and  cries,  of  the  creature 
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tbia  progress  is  seen  in  adjastments  to  sach 
relations  &s  those  between  bulk  and  weight,  iiianimtit<:»e5« 
and  passivity — relations  wliich  extend  bcvond  class  limtla, 
and  obtain  nnder  gveat  dissimilaritipa.  ObvicuBly  the 
growth  of  generalities  of  this  order  must  bo  oppoaito  in 
direction  to  the  growth  of  the  preceding  ones. 

To  trace  np  this  growth  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
fonns  of  life,  after  the  manner  pursued  in  previous  chapters, 
19  extremely  difficnlt  if  not  impossible.  For  this  species 
of  correspondence  does  not  manifest  itself  in  distinct,  un- 
combined  forms.  Tho  extensions  of  the  correspondence  in 
Space  and  Time,  as  well  as  its  increase  in  Speciality,  are 
experimentally  demonstrable ;  bnt  an  internal  relation 
parallel  to  some  external  relation  which  is  not  peculiur  to 
specif  classes  of  things,  cannot  be  eepnratcly  identilied  in 
the  condnct.  Giving  origin  to  no  particnliir  acts,  but  aeiring 
simply  to  modify  the  acts  otherwise  originated,  it  caa  be 
discovered  only  by  analysis  of  these. 

Hence  onr  course  must  be  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
nnder  which  alone  advance  of  the  correspondence  in  gene- 
rality becomes  possible  j  and  then  to  show  how  the 
cesses  of  evolution  already  described,  give 
conditions,     Let  us  do  this. 
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$  167.  The  establishment  of  a  generality  of  this  higher 
kind,  embracing  classes  superficially  dissimilar,  implies  a 
power  of  recognizing  attributes  as  distinguished  from  the 
objects  possessing  them.  Before  any  two  properties  that  are 
found  together  under  many  varieties  of  size,  fonn,  colour, 
texture,  temperature,  motion,  &c.,  can  have  their  constanc 
relation  of  co-existence  responded  to  by  tho  organism,  the 
organism  must  bo  tible  to  identify  these  two  properii 
as  separate  from  their  accidental  accompaniments. 
formation  of  special  class -generalities,  which  group  toget 
clusters  of  phenomena  that  greatly  resemble  one  another 
all  respects,  re({nires  no  distinct  parting  of  attributes. 
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where  the  resemblance  is  confined  to  some  one  essential 
relation  common  to  many  cases  which  in  other  respects 
differ,  it  is  clear  that  nnless  the  elements  of  this  relation 
are  separately  cognizable  there  can  be  no  response  to  it. 

And  now  the  truth  to  be  noted  is  that  increase  of  the 
correspondence  in  speciality,  inevitably  brings  about  this 
parting  of  attributes.  There  cannot  be  a  multiplication, 
of  distinguishable  classes,  without  there  being  a  simul- 
taneous approach  to  the  perception  of  properties  as  distinct 
from  objects.  For  if,  ascending  from  the  lowest  creatures 
by  which  but  few  attributes  are  cognizable,  we  advance  to 
those  capable  of  being  impressed  by  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  attributes,  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  as  the 
groups  of  attributes  become  increasingly  varied  and  special, 
there  must  be  more  frequent  dissociations  of  particular  at- 
tributes from  the  rest.  Forms,  colours,  sizes,  sounds, 
scents,  motions,  are  found  in  all  combinations.  These  two 
kinds  of  animals  are  alike  in  everything  but  colour ;  those 
two  agree  in  colour  but  differ  in  form  and  scent ;  and  the 
others  have  little  in  common  but  size.  The  property  A 
occurs  here  along  with  the  properties  B,  C,  D ;  there  along 
with  C,  F,  H ;  there  along  with  E,  G,  B ;  and  so  on  with 
each  property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence  it  must 
happen  that  by  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  these  properties  on  the  organism  will  be 
disconnected,  and  rendered  so  far  independent  in  the  organ- 
ism as  the  properties  are  in  the  environment.  Whence 
must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognize  attributes  in 
themselves,  apart  from  particular  bodies. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  shown  that  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  speciality,  itself  becomes  possible  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  this  analysis.  An  analogy  will 
best  show  the  dependence.  Let  a  chemist  be  required  to 
produce  artificially  sundry  compound  bodies;  what  is 
implied  in  the  execution  of  his  task  ?  The  implication  is 
that  he  knows  the   composition  of  each  of  these  bodiest 
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But  what  does  knowledge  of  their  composition  pre-enpjKMo  F 
It  pre-Bnpposes  that  they  have  been  severally  resolved  into 
their  constituents.  And  the  formation  of  each  reqnired 
compound  implies  that  its  constituents  are  united  in  the 
right  proportions.  Well,  the  process  of  identifying  any 
object  is  a  synthesis  of  impressions,  corresponding  to 
-certain  united  properties  which  the  thing  displays ;  and 
similarly  implies  a  recognition  of  the  separate  impressiona 
■which  correspond  with  the  separate  properties.  The 
botanist  who  knows  a  particular  flower  not  by  the  fructifi- 
cation alone,  in  which  it  is  like  many  others — not  by  the 
number  of  its  petals,  which  is  a  usual  number — ^not  by  their 
forms  in  which  they  do  not  differ  from  these,  nor  by  their 
colours  in  which  they  do  not  differ  from  those — not  by  tho 
calyx,  nor  the  bracts,  nor  the  leaves,  nor  the  stalk,  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  by  all  these  taken  together;  obvi- 
onsly  eflects  the  identification  by  a  synthesis  of  attributes. 
And  that  which  he  does  in  a  deliberate  and  conscioq 
way,  is  done  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  every  ( 
where  an  object  is  recognized  as  of  special  natui 
done  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  speciality  of  the 
correspondence.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  state- 

ment contradicts  the  previous  statement,  since  the  ono 
represents  tho  analysis  of  attributes  as  a  jtre-requisite  to 
speciality  of  correspondence,  while  the  other  represents  the 
analysis  of  attributes  as  resulting  from  increase  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  speciality,  the  reply  is  that  tho  two  processes 
go  on  in  mutual  dependence,  perpetually  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other.  Every  advance  iu  speciality  pre- 
sently renders  the  analysis  of  attributes  more  precise  ;  and 
each  step  in  the  analysis  of  attributes  makes  possible  a 
higher  speciality. 

Thus  the  course  of  evoluhon  described  in  previous 
chapters,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  disentangling  of 
properties  firom  one  another,  ending  in  an  ability  to  recog>, 
nise  them  in  the  abstract.     Later  and  more  slowly,  relatioi 
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both  of  sequence  and  of  co-existence  mnst  come  to  be 
discriminated  one  from  another,  and  segregated  into  kinds 
and  degrees  of  relations.  An  increasing  speciality  in  the 
adjustments  to  mechanical  changes,  prc-supposes  an  in- 
creasing decomposition  of  such  changes  into  their  elements 
— a  growing  power  to  distinguish  velocity  of  motionj 
direction  of  motion,  acceleration  and  retardation  of  motion^ 
kind  of  motion  in  respect  of  simplicity  or  complexity,  and 
flo  on;  and  where  non-mechanical  sequences  also  come  to 
be  responded  to,  a  parallel  analysis  must  accompany  a 
parallel  progress  in  speciality. 

When  these  analyses  have  been  considerably  extended, 
there  arises,  and  only  then  arises,  a  possibility  of  advance  in 
generality  of  correspondence.  Relations  between  properties 
possessed  in  common  by  objects  of  widely  different  kinds, 
can  be  perceived  as  soon  as  these  properties  are  separately 
cognizable.  And  a  still  higher  progress  in  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  correspondences,  ultimately  brings  about  this 
remaining  step  required  for  generalization  of  them.  For  if, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  multiplication  of  special  correspon- 
dences must  be  accompanied  by  the  dissociation  of  variably- 
onited  attributes;  then,  when  the  variably-united  attri- 
butes displayed  by  a  group  of  different  classes  have  been  as 
it  were  disintegrated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  organism, 
the  attributes  that  have  not  been  disintegrated  must  begin 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest,  as  remaining  always  constant 
amid  these  inconstancies.  Hence  there  must  be  established 
in  the  organism  a  constant  relation  corresponding  to  the 
constant  relation  between  these  attributes ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  advance  in  generality  we  are  looking  for.  Fur- 
ther, as  the  comparatively-constant  relations  thus  first 
generalized  from  the  experience  of  but  few  classes,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  bp  proved  by  wider  experience  to  be 
not  everywhere  constant ;  and  as,  by  the  accumulation  of 
these  wider  experiences,  the  same  process  must  be  gone 
through  with  thp  cppiparatively-ponstant  relations  as  before 

Id 
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With  tlie  iocoastant  ones,  with  the  result  of  briagiog  tliB 
still  more  constant  relationa  into  view ;  the  progrees  must 
be  from  narrow  goDemlizatiooa  to  wider  and  wider  oi 
And  this  we  know,  a  posteriori,  to  he  the  law  which 
progress  conforms  to. 


inataH 


{  158.  Ilieso  explanations  will  at  once  show  wh;  tiio 
inurt-ase  of  the  correspondence  in  generality  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  any  but  the  moat  intelligent  creatures.  Neces- 
saiy  as  it  is  that  there  should  bo  a  great  advance  in  the 
speciality  of  the  corrcspondeuces  to  produce  the  requisite 
separation  of  attributes ;  and  necessaiy  as  yet  further  advance 
in  specialization  is  to  bring  into  view  the  constantly -related 
attributes  as  distinguished  from  the  iuconstantly-relat4.'d 
ones;  it  ia  only  when  that  developed  speciahty  of  corru- 
spondence  characterizing  superior  creatures  ia  reached,  ihiit 
progress  in  generality  of  correspondence  can  begin.  Ueuc.e 
tho  fact  that  while  the  higher  mammals  undoubtedly  dispUiy 
some  generahties  of  correspondence  of  the  least  abstract 
kind,  it  ia  only  in  the  human  race  that  this  species  «f 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  becomes  conspicnoi 

Human  progression,  however,  exhibits  to  us,  onder 
aa  under  previous  aspects,  an  immense  increase  in  tho  har^-, 
mony  between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Perba])a 
in  uo  respect  ia  the  increasing  correspondence  wrought  out 
by  civilization  more  con.spicuous  than  in  the  growth  of 
generalizations,  ever  moro  numerous  and  more  comprc- 
hcnsive.  The  enormous  expansion  of  science  which  these 
latter  ngea  have  witnessed,  mainly  consists  in  the  union  of 
many  particular  truths  into  general  truths,  and  in  the  union 
of  many  general  truths  into  truths  still  more  general,  lllae-. 
trations  are  needless ;  for  the  proposition  is  familiar  ajjct 
ailniitted  by  all.  It  is  enough  simply  to  point  to  this 
phenomenon  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  evolution 
are  tracing  out. 

A  mere  mention,  too,  of  the  fact  tliat  the  generniizaiionBi 
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science  immensely  advance  the  arts,  and  tlirougli  the  arts 
minister  to-  hnman  welfare,  will  serve  to  show  that  increase 
of  the  correspondence  in  generality,  like  its  other  modes  of 
increase,  makes  possible  a  greater  duration  of  life.  And  a 
like  brief  reference  to  the  concentration  of  thoughts  and 
complexity  of  conceptions,  which  these  wider  generaliza- 
tions imply,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  higher  degree  of 
life  which  accompanies  this  greater  length  of  life. 


CTTAPTER  VIIL 

THE    COItRESPONDESCE   AS    INCREASING   IN   COMPLEXH 

§  159.  Anotlier  change  in  oar  etand-point  aSbrds  as  a 
view  of  progresaing  vitality  which,  though  not  the  same  in 
range  with  foregoing  views,  has  niach  in  common  with 
them.  As  we  saw  that  the  eitensiona  of  the  correspondence 
in  Space  and  in  Time,  are  partly  reciprocal  and  partly 
not  so — as  we  saw  that  increase  of  the  correspondence  ia 
Speciality,  while  to  some  degree  comprised  under  the  exten- 
eiona  in  Space  and  Time,  includes  very  much  beside;  80  wo 
shall  SCO  that  while,  throughont  a  certain  range  of  cases, 
growing  Conpleiity  ie  the  same  thing  as  growing  Speciality, 
yet  neither  includes  all  that  the  other  does.  Much  of  the 
early  advance  in  Speciality  does  not  imply  advance  in  Com- 
plexity ;  and  the  higlier  forma  of  the  advance  in  Complexity 
camiot  without  straining  be  comprehended  under  advi 
in  Speciality. 


ty«^B 


§  160.  Wherever  we  find  nothing  but  a  greater  ability 
discriminate  between  varieties  of  the  Bame  simple  pheno- 
menon, there  ia  inci-eased  speciality  of  con'capondcnce  with- 
out  increased  complexity.  It  is  thus  with  the  progress 
from  an  eye  that  appreciatea  a  difibrcnce  between  light  and 
diu-knt'ss,  to  one  that  appreciates  degrees  of  diftVrence  be- 
tween  tLem,  and  al^rwards  to  one  that  appreciates  diffeiw 
encea  of  colonr  and  degrees  of  colour.     It  is  thna  with  the 
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progress  from  the  power  of  distinguishing  a  few  strongly- 
contrasted  smells  or  tastes,  to  the  power  of  distinguishing 
many  slightly-contrasted  smells  or  tastes.  It  is  thus  with 
the  progress  from  that  lowest  form  of  hearing  shown  by  a 
response  to  any  violent  tremor  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  to 
those  higher  forms  of  it  in  which  diflTerences  of  loudness  are 
recognized,  and,  by  and  by,  differences  of  pitch  and  timbre^ 
The  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  only  on  a  plant  having  a 
particular  odour,  or  the  bird  which  is  alarmed  by  a  tone  of 
a  certain  pitch  but  not  by  a  tone  of  another,  shows  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  equally  simple  with 
that  shown  by  the  snail  which  withdraws  into  its  shell  on 
being  touched.  Though  the  stimulus  responded  to  is  more 
special,  it  is  not  more  complex.  In  each  case  a  single 
undecomposable  sensation  is  followed  by  certain  muscular 
actions ;  and  though  these  muscular  actions  are  more  intri* 
cate  in  the  higher  creatures  than  in  the  lower,  yet  the 
relation  between  antecedents  and  consequents  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  same  order.  But  where  the 
stimulus  responded  to  consists,  not  of  a  single  sensation 
but  of  several,  or  where  the  response  is  not  one  action  but 
a  group  of  actions,  the  increase  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence results  from  an  increase  in  its  complexity^ 

The  development  of  vision  repeatedly  illustrates  this. 
When,  after  that  response  to  the  habitual  relation  between 
opacity  and  solidity,  which  is  first  established,  there  arises 
a  response  to  the  relation  between  solidity  and  power  to 
reflect  light — when  differences  in  the  amounts  and  qualities 
of  reflected  light  come  to  be  recognized  in  connexion  with 
differences  of  bulk — when  there  is  acquired  an  ability  to 
identify  objects  by  form,  as  well  as  by  colour  and  size  con- 
joined ;  it  is  manifest  that  each  successive  stage  implies  the 
appreciation  of  larger  clusters  of  attributes.  The  impres- 
sion received  by  the  organism  from  each  object  is  a  more 
complex  impression — is  increasingly  heterogeneous.  And 
when  not  only  colour,  size,  and  shape  become  cognizable^ 
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bat  bIso  iliroction  in  space,  distance  io  Bpaoe,  motioD,  \mi 
of  motion,  direction  of  motiou,  velocity  of  motion — when, 
fta  by  a  falcon  swooping  on  its  quarry,  alt  these  exterHul 
rotations  are  Bimnltancously  rcepondod  to ;  it  i.i  clear  that 
the  guiding  perception  must  bo  compounded  of  many  ele- 
ments. There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  trutli 
OB  forthor  exemplified  daring  the  evolution  of  the  uthci- 
sensea ;  nor  to  trace  np  in  detail  that  yet  higher  com- 
plexity which  results  when  the  several  senses  are  employed 
together,  A  single  extreme  case  will  suffice.  If  we  re- 
member how  a  mineralogist,  in  identifying  a  mass  of  matttT 
as  of  a  kind  fitted  for  a  certain  nse,  examines  its  crj'stal- 
lino  form,  its  colour,  toxtui-e,  hardness,  cleavage,  fi-acturo, 
degree  of  transparency,  histre,  specific  gravity,  taste,  smell, 
fusibility,  niaguctio  and  electric  properties,  &c.,  and  is  de- 
cided in  his  conduct  hy  all  these  taken  together;  it  will  bo 
obvious  that  throughout  the  higher  range  of  cases,  increase 
in  the  speciaUty  of  the  correspondence  involves  increase ^^M 
its  complexity.  ^H 


^  161.  But,  as  already  hinted,  we  eventually  rise  to  an 
order  of  correspondences  in  which  the  epeciabty  and  the 
complexity  are  no  longer  co-ordinate.  A  further  advauco 
in  speciality  is  achieved  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
advanco  in  complexity.     Let  us  look  at  an  example  or  two. 

The  archer  who  points  his  arrow,  not  at  the  object  ho 
seeks  to  hit,  but  above  it,  and  who  varies  the  angle  of 
elevation  according  as  the  object  is  iVir  or  near,  exhibits 
something  more  than  a  special  re.«ponso  to  special  stimuli ; 
for  his  procedure  implies  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  bodies 
projected  through  tlie  air  descend  towards  the  Earth,  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  descent  has  Boni«  relation  to  the 
distance  traversed.  Besides  a  correspondence  wim  ern 
perceived  relations  iu  the  environment,  there  is  implie 
correspondence  with  the  law  of  certain  other  relations, 
then  present  to  the  seuscB.    Again,  the  engineer  who  e 
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a  suspension-bridge  competent  to  bear  a  specified  strain,  is 
guided  less  hj  his  inspection  and  measurement  of  the  river 
to  be  crossed,  than  by  his  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
wrought  iron,  of  the  properties  of  the  catenarian  curve,  of 
the  composition  of  forces — his  acquaintance  with  the  uiri- 
rersal  truths  of  number,  geometry,  and  mechanics.  In 
these  cases  the  complexity  of  the  correspondence  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  speciality.  To  bring  out  this  fact  by  a 
contrast :— It  might  fairly  bo  said  that  the  Indian  fish  which 
catches  insects  flying  over  the  surface  by  hitting  them  with 
jets  of  water,  exhibits  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  rela- 
tions as  special  as  that  shown  by  the  archer ;  but  consider- 
ing that  in  the  fish,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  an  auto* 
matic  connexion  between  certain  visual  impressions  and 
certain  muscular  contractions,  it  cannot  be  held  that  there 
is  anything  like  the  same  complexity  of  correspondence. 
Similarly,  though  the  strength  of  a  spider's  web  may  be  as 
specially  adjusted  to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it,  as  is 
that  of  the  engineer's  suspension-bridge;  yet  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two  adjustments  in  respect  of  the 
variety  and  elaborateness  of  the  actions  by  which  they  are 
achieved. 

What  constitutes  this  excess  of  complexity  ?  It  is  con- 
stituted by  the  addition  of  generalities  to  specialities.  Each 
of  these  higher  correspondences  displaying  what  we  call 
rationality,  implies  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  not 
simply  to  the  particular  outer  relations  perceived,  but  to 
sundry  general  relations  not  then  perceived,  but  esta'blished 
by  previous  experience.  And  as  we  advance  to  corre- 
spondences of  still  greater  complexity,  we  see  that  their 
leading  characteristic  is  the  increasing  number  of  gene- 
ralizations recognized,  and  involved  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment. Indeed,  the  highest  achievements  of  science,  as 
exemplified  in  astronomy,  show  us  that  an  exact  adapto-- 
tion  of  the  actions  of  the  organism  to  special  actions  in  the 
environment,  supposes  a  pre-establlshment  of  general  re« 
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lationa  in  tho  organism^  paraUol  to  all  those  general 
tious  in  tlio  eavirutimeut  which  tkese  special  actioiu 

§  162.  Tliore  eecmB  no  place  fitter  tlian  this,  for  drawing 
nttc-nlion  to  the  important  fact  tliat  an  approximately-con- 
tilnut  ratio  is  uiaintaiaed  between  Iho  impre^aibililiea  and 
tbo  aclivitiee  of  the  organism,  in  so  far  as  their  complexity 
is  concerned.  In  the  lowest  animal  typea  we  see  a  touch 
fuUuwod  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  part  touched — a.  single 
Bttwulas  followed  by  a  single  motion.  Gradually  aa  wo 
ascend,  abilities  to  receive  iucroasingly-complicated  impres. 
Bions,  and  to  perform  increasingly -complicated  actions 
sent  themselves.  And  the  truth  hero  to  be  obserred 
tliat  the  hetorogoneity  of  the  stimuli  which  can  be  ap] 
ciated  is  ia  general  proportionate  to  tho  heterogeneity 
the  changes  which  can  be  displayed. 

Note,  fii'st,  that  Borvival  of  tho  fittest  ensures  this  con- 
nexion. As  every  advance  consists  in  the  adjustment  of 
some  further  internal  relation  to  some  further  external  rela- 
tion ;  and  iia  tho  ability  to  recognize  the  external  relation 
ia  useless  nnless  there  is  an  ability  to  modify  the  conduct 
appropriately ;  it  is  clear  that  for  the  bettor  preservation  of 
life,  the  passive  and  active  elements  of  the  correspondence 
must  progress  together.  A  power  to  perceive  the  direction 
and  distance  of  an  object  mast  be  accompanied  by  a  power 
to  specialize  the  movements ;  otherwise  it  can  bo  of  no 
service.  The  recognition  of  certain  forms,  colours,  and 
motions,  as  those  of  an  enemy,  will  not  prevent  destruction 
uulosa  it  ia  followed  by  such  quick  acts,  such  doublings, 
such  leaps,  as  the  enemy  may  be  eluded  by.  Discrimiuatiou 
shown  in  the  choice  of  matorials  for  its  nest,  is  bo  moch 
faculty  thrown  away  unless  the  bird  has  sullicieut  constrnc- 
tive  skill  for  nidification.  It  will  not  prolit  the  savnge  to 
discover  at  what  seasons  and  what  times  of  the  tide  par- 
ticular fish  are  to  be  caught,  unless  he  has  dexterity  enough 

make  and  use  hooks  or  nets  for  ciitch'  ~ 
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wbeTe  it  most  on  the  average  liappen  that  each  additional 
differentiation  of  the  perceptions,  opening  the  way  for  an 
additional  differentiation  of  the  actions,  fails  to  benefit  tho 
species,  and  therefore  fails  to  be  established  in  the  species, 
nnless  there  goes  along  with  it  an  additional  differentiation 
of  the  actions. 

This  connexion  between  progress  in  the  impressibilities 
and  progress  in  the  activities,  is,  indeed,  otherwise  necessi- 
tated ;  for  they  so  act  and  react  that  the  advance  of  either 
involves  the  advance  of  both.  The  general  relation  between 
irritability  and  contractility,  which,  in  the  lowest  types  of 
animal  life,  constitute  one  indivisible  phenomenon,  is  a 
relation  which  the  regulative  and  tho  operative  divisions  of 
the  organism  maintain  throughout  all  their  complications. 
They  are  co-ordinate  in  their  origin ;  they  are  co-ordinate  in 
their  manifestations ;  they  are  co-ordinate  in  their  evolution. 

This  truth  becomes  conspicuous  when  we  contemplate  the 
two  functions  under  their  most  general  forms — sensation 
and  motion.  Given  an  organism  with  certain  sensory  and 
motor  faculties,  what  will  happen  from  the  increase  of 
either?  Higher  powers  of  motion  and  locomotion  must 
bring  the  organism  into  relation  with  a  greater  number  of 
objects;  and  must  therefore  multiply  its  impressions. 
Higher  impressibility  must  subject  the  organism  to  more 
frequent  stimuli  to  action ;  and  so  must  multiply  its  motions 
and  locomotions.  Again,  varied  activities  entail  variety 
among  the  relations  in  which  a  creature  puts  itself  towards 
surrounding  things;  and  hence  entail  variety  among  the 
modes  in  which  surrounding  things  affect  it.  Conversely, 
tho  more  various  the  impressions  receivable  from  surrounds 
iiig  things,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  modifications 
in  the  stimuli  given  to  the  motor  faculties ;  and  hence,  the 
greater  must  be  the  tendency  towards  modified  actions  in 
the  motor  faculties.  Thus  the  progress  of  each  is  involved 
with  the  progress  of  the  other,  in  respect  both  of  €kctivity 
and  complexity. 
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OOEflAL  STNTUESIS. 

Tliis  ineWtatle  simultaneity  in  tho  development  of  tlw 
directive  ami  executivo  facnltioa,  will,  however,  be  moat 
clearly  spgo  on  analyzing  a  few  cases.  Take  as  oao,  tlie 
ability  to  reco^^nize  direction  in  sjiaco.  At  first  this  ecenis 
to  imply  development  ftf  tlie  sensitive  part  of  the  naturo 
only:  an  expansion  uf  tlie  retina  sufficiently  great  to  admit 
of  its  components  being  separately  affected  by  images 
falling  on  tbem.     But  a   little   consideration  shows   that 

ictlung  moro  is  required  than  ability  to  perceive  d: 
cncos  between  the  positions  of  images  on  tho  visual 
Taken  alone,  these  differences  are  meaningless.  They 
to  have  meaning  only  when  they  are  severally  connected  hr" 
the  organism  with  those  differences  of  motion  required  to 
bring  its  surface  into  contact  with  the  things  seen.  Mere 
ocolar  impressions  do  not  of  themselves  give  ideas  of  spaco. 
Such  ideas  are  products  of  a  growing  experience  which 
proves  that  these  impressions  are  due  to  objects  that  can  bo 
touched  by  particular  muscular  adjustments.  Direction, 
therefore,  cannot  be  perceived  until  there  is  a  motor  appa- 
ratus sufiBciently  developed  to  effect  specialized  movements. 
Consequently,  the  ability  to  perceive  direction  and  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  perception,  are  necessarily  connate. 
Tho  recognitions  of  distances,  of  velocities,  of  bulks,  of 
shapes,  obviously  imply  tho  like  conditions.  So,  too,  is  it 
with  th«  variations  of  surfaces  indicated  by  lights  and 
Bhades;  these  variations  have  to  be  disclosed  by  coit^- 
cponding  variations  in  the  adjustments  of  the  muscles, 
before  lights  and  shades  can  bo  interpreted.  No  definite 
idea  of  weight,  as  connected  with  visual  appearances,  can 
be  arrived  at  until  there  is  a  power  of  lifting,  either  by  javn| 
or  limbs.  Nor  can  degrees  of  hardness  and  unlikenesses ill 
texture  be  perceived  in  surrounding  objects,  faster  than  tim' 
manijiulative  organs  are  perfected.  Indeed,  as  these 

last  instances  eliow  us,  the  inter-dependence  is  oven  nioi'e 
intimate  than  above  alleged  ;  for  besides  being  required  for 
the  interpretation  of  impressions,  muscular  aid  is  reqi 
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even  for  the  reception  of  impressions  in  their  higher  forms. 
Perfect  vision  implies  a  focal  adjustment  of  the  eyes,  an 
adjustment  of  their  axes  to  the  requisite  convergence,  a 
turning  of  them  both  towards  the  object,  sometimes  a  turn- 
ing of  the  head  in  the  same  direction,  and  sometimes  also  a 
turning  of  the  body :  all  which  preparatory  acts  are  per- 
formed by  muscles.  Neither  taste  nor  smell  can  be  acute 
unless  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  the  chest  do  their 
parts  in  moving  about  the  food  or  drawing  in  the  air. 
Hearing,  too,  is  imperfect  unless  the  membrana  tympani  is 
strained  by  its  muscles  so  that  it  vibrates  in  concord  with 
each  successive  sound.  Above  all,  the  perceptions  reached 
through  touch  show  this  dependence  on  the  motor  appa- 
ratus. A  sensitive  skin  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  require- 
ment, as  any  one  may  prove  by  closing  his  eyes  and  apply- 
ing his  bare  arm  or  leg  to  an  unknown  object.  Tactual 
sensations  are  combined  into  ideas  of  extension,  form,  soli- 
dity, only  when  this  sensitive  skin  is  distributed  over  sur- 
faces capable  of  deriving  simultaneous  or  rapidly-succeed- 
ing sensations  from  diflTerent  parts  of  the  things  touched ; 
and  these  sensations  must  be  joined  with  those  muscular 
sensations  accompanying  the  simultaneous  and  successive 
adjustments  of  the  sensitive  surfaces.  There  must  be  limbs 
to  effect  the  larger  and  simpler  adjustments,  with  append- 
ages at  the  ends  of  them  to  effect  the  smaller  and  more 
elaborate  ones.  And  only  in  proportion  as  these  motor 
agencies  become  complex,  can  there  be  complexity  in  the 
tactual  perceptions.  But  these  motor  agencies — these  limbs 
and  appendages  with  all  the  muscles  they  are  moved  by,  are 
also  the  locomotive  and  manipulating  organs  ;  and  the  same 
completeness  of  structure  which  fits  them  to  receive  com- 
pound impressions,  fits  them  to  perform  compound  opera- 
tions. The  evolution  of  the  sensitive  or  directive  apparatus, 
is  thus  inseparable  from  the  evolution  of  the  muscuiar  oi 
executive  apparatus* 
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^  163.  This  r>11 -essential  relationsliip  must  detain  ns 
BOtncwhat  longer.  It  will  be  instructive  to  glance  at  tho 
inter-dependeuce  of  tlie  rccipio-'motor  fiinctiona  and  tbo 
dirifio-molor  fiinctiona  (§  18)  as  exhibited  in  the  concrotc 
I  rtfcp  to  tto  sundry  striking  instancos  which  the  animal 
kingdom  presents  of  unusual  eagacily  co-existing  wiib 
nnu^ual  dovfjopineut  of  orgnna  which,  by  the  help  of  com- 
plex muscular  armngemcuts,  giro  complex  tactuiil  iui- 
preHsioDs. 

Why  touch,  the  simplest  aud  earliest  sense,  ahonld,  in  its 
higher  forms,  be  more  than  any  other  sense  associated  wilh 
the  advance  of  intelligence,  will  perhaps  seem  difficult  lo 
onderstand.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  tactual 
impressions  are  those  into  which  all  other  improssions  have 
to  be  translated,  before  their  meanings  can  bo  known.  If 
we  contemplate  tho  general  relation  between  tho  organism 
and  surroauding  objects,  we  seo  that  before  they  can  aflbct 
it,  or  it  can  affect  them,  in  any  important  way,  thero  must 
be  actual  contact.  Eating,  breathing,  locomotion,  the 
destruction  of  prey,  the  escape  from  enemies,  tho  formation 
of  nests  and  burrows,  the  bi'inging  up  of  youiig,  all  imply 
mechanical  actions  and  reactions  between  the  animal  and  its 
environment,  Tho  space-penetrating  faculties  serve  but  as 
guides  to  these  mechanical  actions ;  and  the  impressions 
they  receive  are  primarily  used  but  as  symbols  of  tangible 
properties  and  the  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only  as 
fast  as  the  impressions  gained  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  become  varied  aud  complex,  can  there  be  a  com- 
plete  translation  of  the  varied  and  complex  impressions 
gained  through  tho  eyes,  ears,  and  nose.  The  mothw 
tongue  must  be  as  copious  as  the  foreign ;  othen 
cannot  render  all  the  foreign  meanings.  And  thns,  as  see^. 
m  the  facts  refeiTed  to,  a.  highly- elaborated  tactual  appa- 
ratus comes  to  be  tho  uniform  accompaniment  of  superior 
intelligence.     But  let  as  look  at  these  facts. 

Each  great  division  of  tho  animal  kingdom  supplies  thei 
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The  Cephalopoda,  which  in  sagacity  go  far  beyond  all 
other  MoUusca,  are  stractarally  distinguished  from  them 
in  haying  seTeral  arms  by  which  they  can  grasp  an  object 
on  all  sides,  at  the  same  time  that  they  apply  it  to  the 
mouth.  Again,  the  crabs^  which  similarly  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  sub-kingdom  Artieulata,  bring  their  claws  and 
foot-jaws  simultaneously  to  bear  on  the  things  they  are 
manipulating.  Merely  glancing  at  these  instances  furnished 
by  the  invertebrate  classes,  let  us  devote  our  attention  to 
those  which  the  vertebrate  classes  furnish. 

It  will  be  admitted  that,  of  all  birds,  parrots  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  intellect.  Well,  if  we  examine  in  what 
they  differ  most  from  their  kindred,  we  find  it  to  be  in 
development  of  the  tactual  organs.  Few  birds  are  able  to 
grasp  and  lift  up  an  object  with  the  one  foot  while  standing 
on  the  other.  The  parrot,  however,  does  this  with  ease. 
In  most  birds  the  upper  mandible  is  scarcely  at  all  move- 
able. In  the  parrot  it  is  moveable  to  a  marked  extent. 
Generally,  birds  have  the  tongue  undeveloped  and  tied 
down  close  on  the  lower  mandible.  But  parrots  have  it 
large,  free,  and  in  constant  employment.  Above  all,  that 
which  the  parrot  grasps  it  can  raise  to  its  beak ;  and  so 
can  bring  both  mandibles  and  tongue  to  bear  upon  what  its 
hand  (for  it  is  practically  a  hand)  already  touches  on  several 
sides.  Obviously  no  other  bird  approaches  to  it  in  the 
complexity  of  the  tactual  actions  it  performs  and  the  tactual 
impressions  it  receives. 

Among  mammals  it  is  unquestionable  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  Unguiculata,  or  those  which  have  limbs  terminating 
in  separate  digits,  are  more  intelligent  than  the  Ungulata^ 
or  hoofed  animals.  The  feline  and  canine  tribes  stand 
psychologically  higher  than  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  deer. 
Now,  that  feet  furnished  with  several  sensitive  toes  can 
receive  more  complicated  impressions  than  feet  ending  in 
one  or  two  masses  of  horn,  is  manifest.  While,  by  a  hoof, 
only  one  side  of  a  solid  body  can  be  touched  at  once,  the 
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uividpil   toes  of,  for  cxamplp,  a  dog,   can   BimnltHneonBly 
Louuh  the  adjncent  sides  of  a  small  body,  if  not  the  oppoaita 
aidea.  Aud  when  we  remember  how  those  toed  quadruptds  of 
I   higher  typOB,  which  caunot  grasp  with  their  feet,  cun  uevor- 
theless  use  them  for  holding  down  whiit  they  are  t-caring  or 
J,   we  see  that  they  ean  reooguizo  tangible  reliilioaa 
of  some  complexity.      Moreover,  when  we  meet  with  any 
TQarks  of  sagacity  among  hoofed  aiiiniaia,  as  in  the  horse, 
I  we  find  thut  the  laek  of  sensitive  extremities  ia  piirtly  com- 
I  peusated  for  by  highly  sensitive  and  mobile  lips,  which  hai 
I  considerable  powers  of  prehension.  Hero  we 

'   natnrully  rcmiuoed  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhnps 
I  most  conclusive,  inatauce  of  this  connexion  between  dc 
lopment   of  intelligence   nod   development   of  the  tjici 
I  organs — that  seen  in  the  elephant.     I  say  most  conclusii 
,  be<.'uu9e  the  elephant  is  markedly  distinguished  from  allii 
I  tribes  of  maminnla,  alike  by  ita  proboscis  and  by  its  gi 
I  sagacity.     The  association  between  the  operative  and  rcglH 
I  lalivti  faculties  stands  out  the  more  conspicuously,  from  the 
I  endowment  of  both  being  exceptional.     On  the  intellect  of 

the  elephant  there  is  no  need  to'  dwell :  all  know  its  su] 
I  jiorily.  The  powers  of  its  trunk,  however,  mnst  be  euiii 
1  rated.  Note  first,  its  universality  of  movement  in 
of  direction.  Unliko  limbs,  the  motions  of  which  are 
most  mammals  more  or  less  conliued  to  the  vertical  ph 
its  flexibility  gives  it  as  wide  a  range  of  postti 
human  arm  can  take — wider,  indeed,  than  can  be  taken  by 
a  single  arm ;  and  thus  the  elephant  can  ascertain  the 
relations  in  space,  both  of  its  own  members  and  of  sur- 
inding  things,  more  completely  than  all  other  creatures 
[  Bavo  tte  Primates.  Again,  the  trunk  can  grasp  bodies  of 
every  size,  from  a  pea  to  a  tree  stump;  and  by  this 
RteauB  can  perceive  a  far  greater  variety  of  tangible  forms 
I  tJian  any  of  iLe  lower  mammalia.  The  finger-like  projc^K, 
I  tion  with  which  the  trunk  terminates,  is  nflected  by  minorl 
I  rarialions  of  enrfaco;   and  so,  textures  and  the  details 
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shape  can  be  made  out,  as  well  as  general  extension.  Its 
ability  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  lift  bodies  of  many  sizes  and 
natures^  opens  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  weight  as  con- 
nected with  visible  and  tangible  attributes.  The  same 
power  of  prehension,  used  as  it  habitually  is  for  the 
breaking-ofF  of  branches,  brings  experiences  of  the  tenacity 
and  elasticity  of  matter;  and  when  employed,  as  these 
branches  often  are,  for  driving  away  flies,  the  swinging  of 
them  about  must  yield  impressions  even  of  momentum^ 
impressions  which  the  ability  to  throw  small  bodies  (as 
gravel  over  the  back)  must  tend  to  strengthen.  Further, 
the  trunk's  tubular  structure  fits  it  for  many  hydraulic 
experiments,  that  disclose  sundry  mechanical  properties 
of  water  unknown  to  other  quadrupeds;  and  this  same 
pecuharity,  rendering  it  possible  to  send  out  strong 
blasts  of  air  which  produce  motion  in  the  light  bodies 
adjacent,  so  brings  yet  another  class  of  experiences.  Thus, 
the  great  diversity  of  tactual  and  manipulatory  powers 
possessed  by  the  elephant's  proboscis,  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  is  the  creature's  high  sagacity — ^a  sagacity  which, 
dwelling  in  so  ungainly  a  body,  would  otherwise  be  inex- 
plicable. Passing  to  the  Primates,  we  find  re- 
peated, under  other  forms,  this  same  relation  between 
evolution  of  intellect  and  evolution  of  tactual  appendages. 
Not  more  in  the  contrasts  between  them  and  inferior 
mammals  is  this  seen,  than  in  the  contrasts  between  the 
genera  of  the  Primates  themselves.  The  prehensile  and 
manipulatory  powers  of  the  lower  kinds  are  as  inferior  as 
are  their  mental  powers.  On  ascending  to  the  very 
intelligent  anthropoid  apes,  we  find  the  hands  so  modified 
as  to  admit  of  more  complete  opposition  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers  ;  the  bones  of  the  forearms  so  articulated  as  to  give 
the  hands  greater  powers  of  rotation;  the  arms  attached 
to  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  allows  them  increased 
range  of  lateral  movement.  In  all  the  more  developed  of 
the  order,  the  fore-limbs  are  so  constructed  that  an  object 
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I  cnn  be  gra.sped  in  one  hand  while  it  is  being  TnnniptilnM 
I  liy  the  other,  or  by  the  lips  and  teeth — can  be  htid  nt  bl 
b  most  convenient  distance  from  the  eyes — can  be  applied  ti 
Eftny  part  uf  the  body,  or  any  neigUboaring  object. 
I  tlmt  far  mora  complex  perceptions  of  size,  shape,  strnctn 
r  testa  re,  hardness,  weight,  flexibility,  tenacity,  &c.,  and  d 
J  their  varioua  combinations,  can  be  rcBchcd  by  them  thi 
I  ore  accessible  to  creatures  whose  limbs  ore  less  eUbora 
I  constrnctod. 

How,  in  man,  rerijiio-molor  and  dirifjo-motor  stractnittt^ 
I  and   functions   are   both    still    further  elaborated,  scarcdj^ 
P  needs  sa\iug.     As  contemplated  from  an  obverse  point  G 
I  view,  the  connexion  between  them  is  abnndantly  exempttj 
I  fied  in  works  on  natural  theology.     All  that  we  need  hoi 
f  tiotice  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  Jmmaa  race,  a  pcrfcc 
Pt^ictDal  apparatus  snbserves   the   highest  processes  of  the 
I  intellect.   I  do  not  moan  mci'cly  that  the  tangible  attributes 
T  of  things  have  been  rendered  complotely  cognizable  by  t 
b  comjilex  and  vor^^tilo  adjustments  of  the  human  hands,  i 
f  thai  the  accompanying  manipnlativo  poxers  have  made  poi 
I  siblo  those  populous  societies  in  which  nlCino  a  wide  inletli 
C  gcuce  can  be  evolved.     I  mean  that  the  most  far-i-eachin] 
f  ftognitions,  and  inferences  the  most  remote  from  pcrccptioi 

have   their  roots   in   the   dehnitely-combined  impression 

which  the  human  hands  can  receive. 

This  inlcr-dept'udcnce  of  the  impressibilities  and  octivitiai 
s  displayed  in  the  course  of  human  progn-ss,  is  so  striking" 
I  imd  instructive  as  to  demand  special  attention,  even  at  the 
t  cost  of  a  further  suspension  of  the  general  argument. 


§  164.  All  developed  science,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
lt]uantitiaivO  prevision — dealing  as  it  does  with  mtantred 

„-Kults,  is  lineally  di-scended  from  that  simplest  kiml  i 
l-lucasurcmeut  achieved  by  placiug  side  by  eido  the  bodifl 
WBcId  in  the  hands.  Our  kn-j-wlcdgo  of  the  forces  govenunj 
'  Solar  System  is  expressed  in  terms  thnt  are  rcdnciblfli 
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by  an  ultimate  analysis,  to  equal  nnits  of  linear  extension, 
which  were  originally  fixed  by  the  direct  apposition  of  like 
natoral  objects.*  And  the  undeveloped  sciences  that  have 
not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  qualitative  prevision,  depending 
for  their  advance,  as  they  do,  either  on  experiments  re- 
quiring skilful  manipulation  or  on  observations  implying 
dissection  and  other  analogous  procedures,  could  not  have 
reached  this  stage  in  the  absence  of  a  highly-developed 
manual  dexterity. 

But  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  directive  and 
executive  faculties,  is  even  still  more  clearly  to  be  traced 
in  certain  other  phenomena  of  civilization.  This  mutual 
dependence  of  the  regulative  and  operative  powers,  which 
Anaxagoras  had  a  glimpse  of  when  he  uttered  his  hyper- 
bolical saying  that  animals  would  have  been  men  had  they 
had  hands,  is  remarkably  and  conclusively  exemplified  in 
the  reciprocity  of  aid  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts. 
It  needs  but  a  little  analysis  to  show  that  under  their 
psychological  aspects.  Sciences  and  Arts  represent  what  in 
their  lowest  forms  we  call  sensory  and  motor  processes. 
The  perceptions  gained  through  sensory  organs  and  the 
actions  performed  by  motor  ones,  respectively  rise,  by  com- 
bination, into  scientific  generalizations  and  manufacturing 
operations.  A  comparison  of  the  extremes  does  not  very 
obviously  show  this ;  but  on  looking  at  the  transitions  the 
filiation  becomes  manifest.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
complex  perceptions  of  which  each  sense  is  the  agent, 
together  with  the  still  more  complex  perceptions  reached  by 
co-operation  of  several  senses,  are  forms  of  the  organism's 
impressibility ;  nor  that  the  combinations,  more  and  more 
involved,  of  motive,  locomotive,  and  manipulative  powers, 
aro  forms  of  the  organism's  activity.  It  cannot  bo  denied 
that  out  of  theso  complex  perceptions,  woven  into  general 
ideas  still  more  complicated,  finally  arise  the  previsions  of 

*  For  explanation,  see  essay  on  '*  The  Genesis  of  Science." 
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science ;  nor  that  all  Handicrafts,  and  after  tliera  tLe  LigLcr 
processes  of  producCion,  have  grown  out  of  Uiat  laanual 
dexterity  ia  which  the  elaboration  of  the  motor  faculty  ter- 
ninates.  If  looking  at  the  entire  range  of  phenomena,  we 
Eeck  out  the  essential  nature  of  the  chnnges  an  organism 
goes  through  in  adjusting  itaolf  to  the  environment — if  wo 
divide  these  changes,  as  we  must,  into  those  which  exU^rnal 
objects  impress  on  it,  and  thoao  by  which  it  appropriately 
uiodifica  its  relations  to  the  external  objects — if  we  name 
thcBo  voapectively,  the  directive  changes  and  the  executive 
changes ;  we  see  clearly  that  sensations,  perceptions,  con- 
ceptions, generalizations,  and  all  forms  of  cognition,  come 
under  the  one,  while  contractions,  locomotions,  and  all  kinds 
of  operations,  come  under  the  other;  and  that  Science  and 
Art,  BO  far  as  they  aro  separable  at  all,  belong,  the  one  to 
tlie  first  division  and  the  other  to  the  last. 

This  truth  being  recognized,  we  shall  perceive  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  reciprocity  of  services  between  the  Sciences 
and  the  Arts.  Each  great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
laws  has  facilitated  men's  operations  on  things;  while 
each  more  successful  operation  on  things  has,  by  its 
results,  facilitated  the  discovery  of  further  laws.  Astro- 
nomy and  agriculture,  geometry  and  tlie  laying  out  of 
bnildings,  mechanics  and  the  weighing  of  commoditiea- 
these  were  among  the  earliest  relations  of  the  two. 
sently  geometry,  as  developed  by  artificers,  acted  od  ostr 
nomy ;  and  astronomy  reacted  to  the  great  advancement  t 
geometry.  Through  the  medium  of  the  scales,  mechani 
joined  with  the  science  of  number,  influenced  the  mota 
Icrgic  »rts,  gave  definite  alloys,  introduced  metadic  instn 
ments,  and  by  so  doing  advanced  the  accuracy  of  astrc 
nomical  and  other  observations,  and  improved  all  thoi 
processes  of  production  for  which  metallic  tools  are  oti| 
ployed.  Metallurgy,  too,  by  supplying  plane  and  t 
mirrors,  initiated  optica;  and  the  first  proposition  in  h« 
ics  was  readied  by  the  iiflp  of  strings  and  wetghd 
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wliich  the  arts  fiimisliecl.  As  we  advance  to  modem  times 
the  connexion  becomes  increasingly  conspicnons.  We  see 
it  in  the  dependence  of  navigation  on  astronomy,  mag- 
netism, and  meteorology;  and  the  aid  rendered  to  mag- 
netic and  meteorologio  science  by  navigation — in  the 
development  of  geology  by  mining,  quarrying,  and  well- 
sinking  ;  and  the  guidance  which  geology  now  gives  to  the 
search  for  coal,  metals,  and  water.  The  compounds  and 
elements  with  which  chemistry  deals  were  at  first  brought 
to  light  by  the  arts ;  and  the  arts  are  now  all  more  or  less 
dependent  on  chemistry.  There  is  scarcely  an  observation 
now  made  in  science,  but  what  involves  the  use  of  in- 
struments supplied  by  the  arts ;  while  there  is  scarcely  an 
art-process  but  what  involves  some  of  the  previsions  of 
science.  This  fact,  that  the  mutual  aid  becomes 

ever  more  active,  further  elucidates  the  general  truth  we 
are  contemplating.  For  as,  when  tracing  upwards  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  faculties,  we  found  that  their  dependence 
on  each  other  grows  continually  greater — that  complete 
visual  and  tactual  perceptions  are  impossible  without  com- 
plex muscular  adjustments,  while  elaborate  actions  require 
the  constant  overseeing  of  the  senses ;  so,  among  these  still 
higher  cognitive  and  operative  processes,  we  now  find  a 
reciprocity  such  that  each  further  cognition  implies  elabo- 
rate operative  aid,  and  each  new  operation  implies  sundry 
elaborate  cognitions. 

These  con-elations  are  equally  well,  or  even  still  better, 
seen  in  the  objective  appliances  used.  We  may  properly 
say  that  in  its  higher  forms,  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment  is  effected  by  means  of 
supplementary  senses  and  supplementary  limbs.  All  ob- 
serving instruments,  all  weights,  measures,  scales,  micro- 
meters, verniers,  microscopes,  thermometers,  &c.,  are 
artificial  extensions  of  the  senses ;  and  all  lovers,  screws, 
hammers,  wedges,  wheels,  lathes,  &c.,  are  artificial  exten- 
sions of  the  limbs.     The  magnifying  glass  adds  but  another 
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Icuaeto  lliolonscs  existingin  tteeye.  The  crowlmrifl Tint 
tuorc  Icvcr  nltactied  to  tlie  scries  of  levers  forming  the  ai 
RDil  hund.     And  the  relationship  which  is  bo  obvious 
theso  first  steps,  holds  throughout-.    This  bcJn^  pcrcoivedj 
meaning  bc-comes  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  developmi 
of  these  supplementary  senses  is  dependent  on  tho  develc 
tuoiit  of  these  supplementary  limbs,  and  vice  versa.    Aeci 
nite  mi^'asuring  instruments  imply  accurate  instruments 
turning  and  planing ;  and  tlieao   cannot  bo  made  witl 
the  aid  of  prerioos  measuring  instruments  of 
racy.     A  first-roto  astronomical  quadrant  can  be  prodoi 
only  by  a  first-rato  dividing  engine  j  a  first-rate  dividi 
engine  can  be  produced  only  by  first-rate  lathes  and  cuttinf* 
tools;  and  so,  tracing  the  requirements  backwards,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  only  by  repeated  actions  and  reactions 
on  each  other,  can  directive  and  executive  implements  bo 
brought  to  perfection.     Only  by  moans  of  artificial  limbs 
can  artificial  sinuses  be  developed ;  and  only  throngh  art£> 
ficiul  senses  does  it  become  possible  to  improve  artifi< 
limbs. 

Lastly,  it  may  bo  remarked  that  not  only  do  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  elements  of  the  correspondence  develop 
band  in  hand,  l»ut  tho  complications  tliey  reach  have  analo- 
gona  charactci's.  That  union  of  gonoralitioa  with  8pi 
ities  which  we  found  to  distinguish  tho  highly-involved 
nitioua  of  Science,  is  visible  also  in  tlio  highly-invoh 
operations  of  Art.  Just  as  a  particular  conclusion  in 
Sciencp  is  reached  by  putting  special  data  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple, whieh  general  principle  concreted  by  other  data  gives 
oilier  conclusions;  so,  a  particular  art-product  is  obtaiued 
by  subjecting  to  special  manipulations  the  material  obtained 
by  some  more  general  process,  which  material  subjected  to 
other  manipulations,  yields  other  art-prod u eta. 

5  165.  And  now  on  returning  from  this  long  and  ehibc 
late  digreeeion,  bringing  with  U3  the  coneepiious  arrived  a 
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we  find  tliat  they  serve  greatly  to  elucidate  the  subject  of 
the  chapter — the  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  com- 
plexity. 

While  tracing  the  inter-dependence  of  impressibilities 
and  activities  as  they  evolve  into  regulative  and  operative 
faculties  of  high  orders,  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
correspondence  has  been  illustrated  in  several  ways.  The 
progressing  heterogeneity  of  the  impressions  received 
through  each  sense  has  shown  it ;  and  still  more  the  pro- 
gressing heterogeneity  of  the  combinations  of  impressions 
yielded  by  co-operation  of  the  senses.  The  compounding 
and  re-compounding  of  the  muscular  movements,  alike  of 
each  limb  by  itself  and  of  the  limbs  and  body  together, 
have  further  exemplified  it.  Above  all  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  advance  of  this  reciprocity  between  the  recipio-motor 
acts  and  the  dirigo-motor  acts,  which,  becoming  ever 
closer,  becomes  ever  more  involved;  so  that  eventually  a 
single  accurate  perception  implies  complex  muscular  ad- 
justments, and  a  single  exact  operation  implies  the  guidance 
of  complex  perceptions.  In  all  which  it  is  manifest  that,  as 
alleged  at  the  outset,  advance  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence is  in  its  higher  forms  achieved  through  advance  in 
complexity  of  correspondence. 

How  this  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  complexity 
which  we  have  followed  up  through  the  higher  animals  to 
Man,  has  been  continuing  during  civilization,  has  just  been 
shown :  the  advance  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  abundantly 
exemplified  it.  One  note-worthy  fact,  however,  remains  to  be 
named.  Human  evolution,  considered  under  this  aspect,  is 
not  adequately  represented  objectively  by  the  developing 
Sciences  and  the  Arts.  It  must  be  looked  at  also  on  its  sub- 
jective side  as  developing  faculty.  While  there  has  been 
advance  in  the  complexity  of  the  cognitions  and  opera- 
tions that  have  been  ago  by  age  attained  to,  there  has 
been  advance  in  the  ability  to  receive  complex  cognitions 
and  perform  complex  operations. 


^8  QESECAL   SYSTHESIS. 

For  acientifio  and  artistic  progrcsg  is  dne  not  simply 
the  accuinalatioti  of  knowk^dgo  ODd  of  appliances  :  the  ii 
I  pi-pssibilitiea  and  the  activities  have  themselves  growi 

higher  complicationa.  There  is  evidence  from  variuiis 
1  quarters  that  the  minds  of  tho  inferior  human  races  cannot 
I  respond  to  relations  of  even  modorato  complosity;  much 
Jeaa  to  thoao  highly -complex  relations  with  which  atlvanced 
Bcienco  deals.  According  to  the  traveller  Lieutenant 
Walpole,  it  is  remarked  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  by  their 
teachers,  "  that  in  all  the  early  parts  of  their  edacatioa, 
they  are  exceedingly  quick,  but  not  in  tho  higher  branches, 
that  they  have  excellent  memories,  and  learn  by  rote  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  bat  will  not  exorcise  their  thinking 
faculties."  That  is  to  say,  they  can  readily  receive  simple 
ideas  but  not  complex  ones.  Again,  of  the  Anstraliaus  we 
read  that  "  somo  of  them  are  very  quick  at  acquiring  know- 
ledge, but  thoy  have  no  power  of  combination  or  concentra- 
tion."* Tho  reports  of  Hindoo  schools  disclose,  though  in 
a  less  marked  manner,  tho  same  fact.  One  of  the  reasons 
na?(gned  in  the  United  States  for  not  educating  negro 
children  along  with  white  children,  has  been  that  after 
certain  ago  they  "  do  not  correspondingly  advance  in  li 
iug — their  intellects  being  apparently  incapable  of  bi 
fiultured  beyond  a  particular  point."  And  this  slatomonb, 
which  might  else  be  suspected  of  bias,  agrees  with  that 
made  respecting  tho  same  race  in  Africa  by  Sir  Samuel 
I3aki^,  who  saya; — "In  childhood  I  believe  the  negro  to  be 
in  advance,  in  intellectual  quickness,  of  the  white  child  of  a 
fiimilar  age,  but  the  mind  does  not  expand — it  promises 
li-iiit  but  does  not  ripen."t  So,  too,  of  the  Audamnn  chil- 
dren we  read  that  they  "catch  up  words  readily  and  repeat 
tbem,  bat  soem  incapable  of  connecting  words  with  coriti- 
qranding  idcas."|     Kven  the  finest  nnolvilized  races 

*  Sse  frowediiigi  of  the  E(Jinologi«a1  Sociotj. 

t  Tb«  Albert  N'yanxa.     Vol.  I,  p.  259. 

t  Troui.  Eth.  ^iuo.    New  Scrii^  VuL  IV,  p,  310. 
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OS  the  like  limitation.  *'  Without  genius  for  discovery,  and 
incapable  of  generalizing/'  the  New  Zealanders  "  are  never- 
theless apt  at  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning ''  *  *  * 
•'  boys  at  ten  years  of  age  are  more  intelligent  than  English  . 
boys ;  but,  as  a  rule,  few  New  Zealanders  could  be  taught  to 
equal  Englishmen  in  their  highest  faculties/'*  In  all  these 
cases,  as  also  in  the  minor  cases  continually  occurring  among 
ourselves  of  inability  to  understand  reasonings  passing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  abstruseness,  the  interpretation  is  that  the 
intellect  has  not  reached  a  complexity  equal  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  relations  to  be  perceived.  Not  only  with 
purely  intellectual  cognitions  does  this  hold ;  it  holds  also 
with  what  we  distinguish  as  moral  cognitions.  In  the 
Australian  language  there  are  no  words  answering  to 
justice,  sin,  guilt.  Among  most  of  the  lower  races,  acts 
of  generosity  or  mercy  are  incomprehensible.  That  is  to 
say,  the  more  involved  relations  of  human  actions  in  their 
social  bearings  are  not  cognizable.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  complex  manifestations,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  distinguish  the  large-brained  European  from 
the  small-brained  savage,  have  been  step  by  step  made  pos- 
sible by  successive  complications  of  faculty. 

Having,  in  the  previous  chapters,  pointed  out  how  greater 
length  of  life  and  higher  degree  of  life  accompany  increased 
speciality  and  increased  generality  of  correspondences,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  where  both  these  unite  in 
producing  correspondences  of  increased  complexity,  the  like 
result  must  happen.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  not 
only  is  this  true  of  the  more  complex  intellectual  guidance 
which,  through  the  medium  of  Science,  advances  the  Arts  i 
but  it  is  true  of  the  more  complex  emotional  guidance 
which,  by  making  social  order  possible,  contributes  to  the 
greater  individual  safety  that  social  order  brings. 

•  Thompson*»  New  Zealand.     Vol.  I,  pp.  86-0. 
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f  166,  FuLLT  to  comprehend  the  increaso  of  the  oorr»« 
ipoQdencQ  between  tho  org  inism  and  its  environ  meat,  in 
Bpcciality,  in  generality,  and  in  complexity,  it  is  requisite 
to  contemplate  the  facta  under  yet  another  aspect.  We 
must  look  at  the  general  conditions  by  fulfilment  of  which 
these  more  elaborate  adjui^tments  of  inner  to  outer  rela- 
tions are  made  possible.  The  performance  of  a  compound 
action  in  response  to  a  compound  impression,  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  susceptibility  to  each  of  tlie  several 
elcmenta  constituting  the  compound  impression,  and  a 
power  to  effect  each  of  tho  several  motions  constituting  tho 
compound  action.  It  implies  that  the  constituent  sensa- 
tions and  contractions  shall  be  combined  after  a  particular 
manner — shall  be  co-ordinated;  and  the  perfection  of  t 
coiTGspondence  will  vary  as  the  perfection  of  the  « 
ordination. 

Let  us  take  first  a  simple  case,  as  that  of  the  actioj 
needed  for  escape  from  an  enemy.  When  we  rise  froi 
oreuturoB  in  which  the  motion  of  some  conspicnons  adjat 
object  is  responded  to  by  random  muscular  movements,  t 
creatures  in  which  the  muscular  movements  are  such  as  t 
carry  tho  body  au;ai/  from  tho, dangerous  object;  we  i 

an  adjustment  of  at  least  two  joined  relations   in   the* 
org-inisra    to    two   juincd    relations   in    the  environment. 
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Tko  strong  visual  impression  prodaced  by  the  adjacent 
moving  object  being  the  stimnlas  to  activity ;  then^  that  the 
activity  may  be  of  the  right  kind^  sach  modification  of  the 
impression  as  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  body  in  space 
must  be  recognized^  and  the  activity  modified  accordingly. 
The  impression  which  indicates  dangerousness  and  that 
which  indicates  position,  must  together  control  the  motor 
changes;  and  the  control  must  consist  in  so  ordering  their 
respective  amounts  that  the  resulting  motion  may  carry  the 
organism  away  from  the  source  of  danger*  When  distance 
as  well  as  direction  becomes  cognizable,  and  when  the  colour 
and  shape  of  the  object  are  distinguished  as  well  as  its  mass, 
the  stimulus  is  composed  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments, united  after  a  special  manner ;  and  the  more  rapid, 
skilful,  and  varied  the  consequent  actions  become,  the  more 
elaborate  and  more  perfect  are  the  implied  combinations 
of  motor  changes.  While  just  as  a  wrong  combination  of 
motor  changes  involves  a  fall  or  other  failure  of  action ;  so, 
a  wrong  combination  of  the  separate  stimuli  entails  a  mis- 
taken perception. 

Space  need  not  be  occupied  in  tracing  up  these  simple 
kmds  of  co-ordination.  It  is  obvious  that  throughout  the 
series  of  increasingly-compound  perceptions,  including  even 
the  recognitions  of  localities  by  identification  of  surrounding 
objects,  the  constituents  of  each  perception  co-operate  after 
a  particular  manner;  and  that,  as  especially  seen  in  this 
case  of  localities,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  definite  relation- 
ship among  them  that  a  definite  perception  is  possible.  No 
less  obvious  is  it  that  the  increasingly-complex  actions  by 
which  higher  creatures  achieve  their  ends,  succeed  only  in 
as  far  as  the  muscular  contractions  implied  are  fitly  regu- 
lated in  their  order,  their  amounts,  and  their  modes  of  con- 
junction. 

§  167.  Advancing  from  these  cases  in  which  the  directive 
stimuli,  though  heterogenous,  are  made  up  of  elements  that 
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ftre  nmoltaneoiial^  present  to  the  senses,  to  the  cases  in 
which  Eomo  of  thcar  elements  are  present  to  the  senses  and 
eome  not ,  we  meet  with  a  sensory  co-ordination  of  a  new 
and  hjgher  order.  And  where  the  respondiEg  motions,  no 
longer  occorring  as  an  inseparable  group,  are  divided  by 
intervals  that  vary  according  to  circumstances,  we  eeo  a 
parallel  progress  in  motor  co-ordination.  A  creature  which 
when  pursued  runs  to  its  burrow,  supplies  ns  with  an  in- 
stance of  the  one ;  while  an  instance  of  the  other  occurs 
in  any  process  which,  like  the  building  of  a  nest,  is 
efiboted  by  instalments  variously  interrupted  by  other  pro- 
cedoros.  From  the  stage  in  which  a  single  past 

impression  unites  with  many  present  ones  to  compose  a 
special  etimulos,  and  in  which  the  action  completed  at  in- 
tervals is  tolerably  homogeneous  in  character,  the  advance 
is  towards  a  union  of  many  past  impressions  with  preseut 
ones,  and  towards  a  kind  of  action  increasingly  heteroge- 
neous in  its  instalments,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  their 
succession.  In  men's  daily  transactions,  the  complcs 
sights,  sounds,  and  muscular  sensations,  serving  for  im- 
mediate guidance,  are  co-ordinated  with  recollections  of  the 
persons,  places,  things,  events,  to  ^hich  those  transactions 
refer;  and  one  who  mistakes  the  hour  at  which  certain 
business  is  to  he  done  with  certain  people  at  a  certam 
office,  shows  us  how  a  fuilure  arises  from  imperfect  co- 
ordination of  the  past  and  present  impressions  constituting 
the  directive  stimulus.  The  operations  by  which  wheat  is 
sown,  weeded,  reaped,  stacked,  thrashed,  winnowed,  taken 
to  market,  and  sold,  compose  a  series  of  widely-diflcrent 
groups  of  actions  (each  consisting  of  many  minor  groups), 
divided  by  dissimilar  and  variable  intervals,  all  combined 
to  achieve  a  single  end;  and  to  achieve  it  they  must  be 
adjusted  in  a  particular  manner.  The  elaborateness  of 
these  advanced  correspoudeuces  in  which  time  past,  time 
present,  and  time  futoro  are  alike  involved,  and  which  have 
simoltaneous  reference  to  sundry  places  iu  space. 
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elaborateness  measured  by  the  nnmber  of  past  impressions 
compounded  with  present  ones^  and  past  actions  com- 
pounded with  present  ones.  But  the  all-essential  thing  is 
the  definiteness  with  which  the  combination  is  adapted  td 
the  combination  of  external  circumstances — ^the  goodness 
of  the  co-ordination. 

§  168.  A  still  higher  species  of  co-ordination  growing 
imperceptibly  out  of  the  last^  and  vaguely  seen  even  in  the 
illustrations  just  given,  involves  not  simply  the  union  of 
past  with  present  specialities,  but  the  union  of  generalities 
with  both.  The  perception  received  yesterday  when  the 
barometer  stood  at  ''Pair/'  together  with  the  perception 
received  to-day,  when  it  stands  at  "Change,^'  bring  no  con- 
clusion unless  joined  to  the  generalization  that  a  fall  of  the 
mercurial  column  commonly  indicates  rain.  Nay,  before  a 
true  inference  can  be  drawn  for  to-morrow's  guidance,  these 
data  must  be  joined  with  the  further  generalization,  that 
only  when  the  air  is  charged  with  water  to  a  certain  degree 
is  rain  indicated  by  a  falling  barometer.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  that  of  a  physician  prescribing  for  his  patient,  many 
remembered  observations  of  bygone  symptoms,  many  ob- 
servations of  existing  ones,  and  many  general  truths  serving 
to  interpret  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  must  enter 
into  that  directive  process  which  terminates  in  an  appro- 
priate course  of  treatment. 

But  the  most  developed  form  of  co-ordination  is  that 
exhibited  by  quantitative  science.  In  this,  not  only  must 
specialities  be  combined  with  generalities  after  a  perfectly 
definite  manner;  but  there  must  be  perfect  definiteness 
in  each  constituent  of  the  combination.  The  perceptions 
by  which  the  data  are  obtained  must  have  their  elements  so 
exactly  co-ordinated  as  to  givo  measured  results.  The  laws 
of  dependence  must  be  so  known  that  they  can  be  expressed 
numerically.  And  the  process  by  which,  out  of  data  and 
laws,  the  prevision  is  finally  evolved,  must  have  each  step 
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Duited  with  preceding  and  succeeding  steps  in  a  mode  tliat 
is  qnite  epecitic.  An  estimate  of  the  horse-power  required 
to  move  e,  given  steam-vessel  at  a  specified  speed,  involves 
these  general  trulhs , — that  the  resistance  encoantered  by 
a  body  moviag  through  flnid  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity ;  that  tho  area  opposed  hy  a  vessel  to  Iho  water 
varioB  as  tho  squares  of  its  dimensions;  that  ihe  ton- 
nago  varies  as  tho  cubes  of  the  dimensions ;  with  sundry 
others.  Particular  forces,  weights,  specific  gravities, 
lengths,  bivadths,  depths,  hnvo  to  be  combined  with  these 
general  truths,  each  with  each ;  and  the  results  have  to  be 
farther  combined  after  particular  modes.  If  one  of  tho 
generaUtics  be  applied  to  the  wrong  speciaUties  —  if  the 
formula  for  resistance  be  brought  to  bear,  not  on  the  fignrca 
repreacntiug  sectional  area,  bat  on  those  ropresenting  ton- 
nage— if  the  data  be  inexact,  or  the  principles  be  misunder- 
Btood,  or  the  calculation  be  erroneonsly  performed,  that  is 
— ^if  there  be  imperfect  co-ordination  of  tho  various  mental 
acts  involved ;  a  false  conclusion  is  reached :  there  is  a 
failure  of  cognition:  the  internal  telafions  are  not  rightly 
odjuxtefl  to  external  ones,  as  is  proved  by  the  result. 

It  will  further  elucidate  both  this  doctrine  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  the  gonerd  doctrine  of  correspondence,  if  wo  con- 
sider how,  for  the  perfect  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer 
relations,  thci-o  must  exist  in  the  first,  elements  and  cliangea 
Byiubolizing  all  the  essential  elemoDts  and  changes  in  the 
last.  Undeveloped  life  is  led  by  associations  among  some 
of  the  superficial  attributes  of  things.  Developed  hfe  ja 
led  by  associations  among  those  fundamental  attributes  on 
which  tho  actions  of  the  things  depend.  There  is  no  in- 
variable connexion  between  a  loud  sound  and  an  adjacent 
enemy  ^  and  hence,  creatures  in  which  one  of  these  serves 
AS  an  index  to  tho  other,  are  often  wrong  in  the  adjustments 
of  thoir  internal  relations  to  external  ones.  But  the  con- 
nexion between  linear  dimensions  and  solid  contents,  i 
between  velocity  and  momentum,  is  constant,  and  thereffl* 
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affords  infallible  goidance.  Before  this  infallible  guidance 
can  be  had,  however,  all  the  elements  of  the  relation  must 
be  known.  Whenever  a  group  of  inner  relations,  or  cogni- 
tion, is  completely  conformed  to  a  group  of  outer  relations, 
or  phenomenon,  by  a  rational  process — whenever  there  is 
what  we  call  an  understanding  of  the  phenomenon — ^the 
composition  of  the  phenomenon  is,  in  a  sense,  paralleled 
by  the  composition  of  the  cognition.  The  law  that  the 
momentum  of  a  moving  body  varies  as  its  velocity  mul- 
tiplied into  its  weight,  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist 
in  the  mind  conceptions  answering  to  momentum,  velocity, 
and  weight;  it  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist  in  the 
mind  ideUs  of  time,  space,  and  matter,  without  which  velo- 
city and  momentum  are  inconceivable ;  it  cannot  be  known 
until  there  are  processes  of  thought  answering  to  those 
quantitative  connexions  which  ^^  varies  as  '^  and  "  multiplied 
into "  indicate  >  nay,  the  law  cannot  be  known  until  the 
states  of  consciousness  symbolizing  time  and  space,  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  velocity ;  nor  until  the  states 
of  consciousness  symbolizing  velocity  and  weight  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  momentum ;  nor  until  these 
three  are  again  co-ordinated  according  to  those  laws  of 
relation  implied  by  "varies  as^'  and  "multiplied  into/' 
That  is,  every  attribute  necessarily  mvolved  in  the  pheno- 
menon must  have  its  internal  representative;  and  the 
several  laws  of  dependence  among  these  attributes  must  be 
each  represented  by  some  constant  relation  among^  their 
representatives. 

These  facts  bring  out  into  yet  clearer  light,  the  general 
doctrine  variously  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters.  That 
in  these  highest  manifestations  of  Life  produced  by  the  cul 
ture  of  civilization — these  quantitative  previsions  which  im- 
ply such  intense  vital  action  while  they  so  greatly  subserve 
self-preservation  by  facilitating  commerce  and  the  arts- 
there  should  be  this  elaborate  and  complete  co-ordination 
of  inner  relations  to  symbolize  outer  relations,  serves  aa  a 
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crowning  illasiration  of  the  truths,  that  Life  is  &e  main* 
tenance  of  a  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its 
environment,  and  that  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree 
of  correspondence.  The  many  proofs  which  have  been 
given  that  the  life  and  the  correspondence  advance  hand  in 
hand,  become  doubly  conclusive  on  finding  that  the  fewo 
culminate  together. 


OHAPTEB  Z. 

THB  nrrSORATION  OF  CORRESPONDENOia 

$  169. 'There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  wliicli  tlia 
phenomena  of  Life  must  be  contemplated.  We  have  to 
note  how,  out  of  co-ordination,  there  grows  up  integration. 
Compound  impressions,  as  well  as  the  compound  motions 
guided  by  them,  continuallj  approach  in  their  apparent 
characters  to  simple  impressions  and  simple  motions.  The 
co-ordinated  elements  of  any  stimulus  or  of  any  act  ever 
tend  towards  union ;  and  eventually  become  distinguishable 
from  one  another  only  by  analysis.  Further,  the  connexion 
between  stimulus  and  act  also  becomes  constantly  closer; 
so  that  at  last  they  seem  two  sides  of  the  same  change. 

Only  by  virtue  of  this  law  do  the  higher  kinds  of  corre- 
spondence become  possible.  In  its  absence,  complex  im- 
pressions could  not  generate  complex  actions  with  the 
needful  rapidity;  nor  would  there  be  time  for  that  immense 
multiplicity  of  adjustments  which  developed  life  displays* 
If  the  two  organic  changes  which  constitute  sensation  and 
motion,  did  not,  in  superior  creatures,  follow  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  withdrawal  of  a  snail  into  its  shell  follows 
the  touch  of  its  horn,  all  those  correspondences  with  the 
environment  which  imply  any  quickness  of  adaptation 
would  be  impracticable.  If  the  period  that  elapses  between 
the  gaze  of  a  young  child  at  a  stranger  and  the  fit  of  ciying 
that  follows  (a  period  during  which  the  component  yisiial 
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impregHions  are  being  co-ordinated),  were  habituQlly  panil- 
leleJ  in  the  perceptions  of  adults — i£  compound  cognitions 
were  not  formed,  and  the  appropriate  operations  produced 
by  them,  in  periods  incomparably  briefer,  human  life 


I 


The  necessity  for  this  progressive  integration  wnll  be 
most  clearly  nnderstood  if,  regarding  sensations  as  symbols 
and  perception  as  the  intei-p rotation  of  groups  of  symbola, 
wo  observe  what  takes  place  with  verbal  symbols  and  the 
meamngs  they  convey.  Where  intelligence  is  but  little 
evolvedj  a  single  sensation,  as  of  scent,  serves  the  oi^anism 
for  an  indei  of  the  combined  attributes  with  which  such 
Ecent  is  connected ;  and  simihirly,  in  undevclopod  language 
a  simple  sound  is  used  to  indicate  a  complex  idea.  In 
either  case,  this  system  answers  very  well  within  narrow 
limits.  But  a  largo  increase  in  the  number  of  correspon- 
dences requires  snotlier  syatom.  By  scent,  only  some 
objects  can  be  distingaished :  many  are  scentless.  Simp]i(u| 
Bounds  and  maiks  are  too  few  in  nnmber  to  repre: 
any  considerable  variety  of  ideas.  Hence,  in  either  oaaa^ 
compound  symbols  must  bo  used  before  there  can  bo  » 
(treat  multiplication  of  the  correspondences.  Tilings  that 
are  without  odour,  and  things  that  are  alike  in  odour,  can 
be  divided  intJH  sub-cksses  when  impressions  of  colour  and 
size,  as  well  as  of  scent,  can  be  appreciated.  And  when 
simple  sounds  aro  endlessly  modified  by  articulations,  and 
simple  signs  are  replaced  by  composite  signs,  it  becomes 
possible  verbally  to  indicate  an  inSnity  of  objects,  acts, 
qualities,  Ac.  But  on  what  condition  only  does  this  more 
elaborate  language  become  serviceable?  or,  to  confine  the 
attention  to  one  division  of  it — What  is  required  before 
composite  written  signs  can  supplant  simple  written  signs? 
It  is  required  that  the  constituent  elements  of  each  coi 
posite  sign  shall  be  so  efficiently  co-ordinated,  so  rapii 
united  in  the  act  of  perception,  so  integrated,  as  to  hecoi 
practically  one.     Hud  the  letters  that  make  up  every 
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to  be  separately  identified^  as  the  child  identifies  them  when 
learning  to  read^  the  system  would  be  of  little  or  no  use. 
Able,  though  it  might  be,  to  express  with  precision  all 
verbal  articulations,  it  could  never  compete  with  the  limited 
Bystem  of  simple  signs,  did  it  remain  thus  cumbrous  in  its 
application.  Similarly  with  the  primordial  language  of 
perception.  If  the  several  colours,  size,  shape,  motion, 
direction,  and  distance,  of  an  object,  had  to  be  successively 
identified  by  the  creature  perceiving  it — ^if  the  object  had 
to  be  spelled  out  in  this  deliberate  fashion ;  the  method  of 
recognition  by  combined  sensations  would  yield  in  utility  to 
the  method  of  recognition  by  a  single  sensation.  Universal 
in  its  powers,  it  would  yet  be  too  slow  of  use  to  satisfy 
the  requirements.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
gressive integration  of  the  component  correspondences 
removes  this  difiiculty,  by  practically  reducing  the  com- 
pound signs  to  simple  ones.  A  word  made  up  of  a  dozen 
letters  comes  eventually  to  be  recognized  as  quickly  as 
a  single  letter.  The  host  of  impressions  involved  in  the 
perception  of  a  carriage,  seemingly  take  no  more  time  to 
receive  and  interpret  than  a  single  sound  or  taste.  And  thus 
there  is  immeasurable  gain  in  the  speciality  of  the  corre- 
spondences, without  loss  in  their  rapidity.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  results. 

§  170.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  apparent  simul- 
taneity with  which  the  many  visual  sensations  given  us  by 
an  object,  arouse  those  ideas  of  tangible  extension,  of  resist- 
ance, of  texture,  with  which  experience  has  joined  them: 
the  entire  group  of  sensations  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  seeming  to  constitute  but  a  single  state  of  con- 
sciousness. Nor  is  it  requisite  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
exceeding  precision  with  which  the  most  complex  assem- 
blages of  these  symbols  are  instantly  distinguished  from 
nearly  identical  assemblages;  as  shown  in  our  ability  to 
recognize  by  a  single  look,  a  particular  person,  and  even  hia 
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particnlar  mental  state.  But  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  tlto 
manner  in  wliicli  tliis  integration  of  correspondences  snb- 
fiorvea  the  perceptions,  it  will  ba  well  to  di'scribe  an  experi- 
ment Bhowing  its  extreme  etrengtli  and  rapidity. 

We  judge  of  distance  by  at  least  three  sepnrate  indica- 
tiouB.  When  the  observed  object  is  known  to  as,  the  angle 
it  subtends,  or,  rather,  the  space  which  its  image  cqvers  on 
the  retina,  aids  in  tho  estimate.  The  particular  focal  adjust- 
ments which  the  eyes  undergo  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  and 
which  are  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  sensations,  assist. 
And  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  due  convergence 
of  the  visual  exea,  eupply  a  third  evidence.  In  ordinary 
vision  these  indications  agree.  But  by  that  ingenious  ia- 
etnunent  of  Professor  Wheat.stone'a  invention — the  Pseudo- 
scope — the  last  two  are  made  to  contradict  each  other. 
The  muscular  actions  by  which  the  visual  axes  are  adjusted 
being  the  more  marked,  and  accompanied  by  the  stronger 
sensations,  give  the  preponderating  evidence ;  and  the  result 
is  that  when  looked  at  through  the  Pseudoscopo,  convex 
objects  seem  concave  and  concave  objects  seem  convex.  By 
porticnhir  management,  however — that  is,  by  adding  to  the 
evidence  from  focal  adjustment  some  further  evidence — the 
verdict  of  consciousness  may  be  snddcnly  reversed.  If, 
after  contemplating  the  inside  of  a  cup  and  wondering  at  its 
apparent  convexity,  the  cup  be  tamed  laterally  Utile  by 
little,  BO  that  the  oatside  gradually  comes  into  view  and 
the  opening  grows  more  elliptical,  there  presently  arrives  a 
time  when  the  perception  all  at  once  changes,  and  the  cup 
is  seen  under  its  ordinary  aspect.  Now  the  fact  here  to  be 
remarked  as  so  signi Scant,  is  the  impossibility  of  any  int^ 
mediate  or  hesitating  judgment.  Notwithstanding  the  c 
flict  of  evidence,  there  is,  save  at  the  moment  of  changi 
a  definite  perception  either  of  concavity  or  of  convM 
The  perception  is  not  incomplete  or  obscure,  but  perfect 
distinct.  The  preponderating  impressions  dragging  i 
them  all    those  other    impressions    which    they  habitual 
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hnplj^  produce  the  same  effect  as  though  these  other  im« 
pressions  were  actually  received^  instead  of  the  opposite 
ones  being  receired.  The  co*ordmated  sensations  have 
become  so  integrated  that  no  considerable  part  of  the 
group  can  be  present  to  consciousness  without  the  whole 
group  being  present. 

With  the  executive  processes  as  well  as  with  the  directive 
processes^  this  integration  takes  place.  A  long-employed 
combination  of  muscular  actions  is  at  last  almost  undecom« 
posable.  The  tricks  of  walk^  of  attitude^  of  manual  action, 
which  children  acquire,  and  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
break  them,  furnish  examples.  We  have  another  example 
in  stammering,  which,  commencing  as  it  often  does  with 
imitation,  becomes,  when  once  established,  next  to  incur- 
able. So,  too,  is  it  with  peculiarities  of  handwriting.  The 
motions  of  the  fingers  having  by  years  of  practice  been  co- 
ordinated in  a  particular  manner,  cannot  be  otherwise  co- 
ordinated without  a  degree  of  labour  to  which  few  are  equal. 
Though,  by  moving  them  slowly  and  with  attention,  the 
fingers  may  be  made  to  produce  differently-formed  letters ; 
yet,  on  the  attention  being  relaxed  and  the  usual  speed 
resumed,  the  letters  re-acquire  their  old  characters.  Simi- 
larly in  all  handicrafts,  chains  of  perpetually-repeated  mus- 
cular actions,  however  complex,  eventually  approximate  in 
rapidity  and  ease  to  simple  motions ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cease  to  be  capable  of  modified  adjustment — tend  more  and 
more  to  produce  one  another  automatically — grow  insepa- 
rable— ^become  integrated. 

Similar  integrations  go  on  between  cognitions  and  the 
operations  guided  by  them.  In  the  child  learning  to  walk, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  a  neighbouring  object,  or  to  pronounce  a 
word,  there  is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  modification  of  the 
motions  in  obedience  to  the  sensations.  But  in  after-years 
the  various  muscular  adjustments  by  which,  from  minute  to 
minute,  the  intentions  are  fulfilled,  follow  the  will  instanta- 
neously and  without   oversight  of  the   intellect.     While 


absorbed  in  gossip,  tlie  scumstrcss  makes  stitch  after  sdtclt 
by  a  co-ordination  of  scnsatioas  and  actions  tbat  has  become 
next  to  institictive.  When  deep  in  thunght — "absent  in 
mind,"  as  tho  phrase  is — the  occurrence  of  particuhir  per- 
ceptions will  ofien  be  unconsciously  followed  by  the  actions 
appropriate  to  them :  sometimes  with  ludicrona  effect.  The 
start  on  one  side  caosed  by  a  lond  noise  close  at  hand,  or 
the  throwing  oat  of  the  arms  to  regain  the  balance  after 
having  slipped,  shows  na  how  directive  and  executive  pro- 
cesses, oHginally  quite  dit^tinct,  corns  to  be  so  united  that 
one  follows  the  otbi^r  not  only  instantly  and  without  voli- 
tion, but  often  without  the  possibility  of  prevention.  Even 
where  the  impressions  and  motions  are  both  extremely  com- 
plex, the  litw  may  be  traced ;  witness  the  feats  of  a  ski'ful 
billiard-player.  In  one  of  hia  strokes  we  see  the  relative 
positions  of  tho  three  balls  to  one  another,  to  the  cushions, 
and  to  the  pockets,  all  united  into  a  complex  visual  impres- 
sion co-ordinated  with  the  greatest  nicety ;  we  see  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cue,  its  adjustment  to  the  hall,  the  strength  of 
its  impact,  and  the  quality  of  its  impact,  all  accurately  modi' 
fiod  to  suit  the  requirements  ;  and  we  see  that  by  long  hal 
the  compound  impression  has  been  so  united  with  the 
pound  action,  that  the  one  follows  tho  other  almost  mei 
nieally.  No  reasoning  or  calculation  is  required;  or,  indeed, 
is  permissible.  For  it  is  notorious  that  in  games  of  skill, 
any  lengthened  consideration  or  active  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  faculties,  almost  inevitably  causes  a 
failure.  The  direct  guidance  that  has  been  established 
between  the  constituent  sensations  and  constituent  motionsj 
must  be  allowed  free  play;  and  success  becomes  aura 
proportion  as,  by  constant  co-ordination,  the  combi 
changes  become  practically  one  change. 

In  ail  which  wo  may  perceive  how  iliat  automatic  cl 
racu-r  sbown   in   tho    simple   correspondences   of   infc 
creatures,  is  gradually  assumed  by  more   complex  c 
eikiiidi'"  ■«■  that  integration  which    the    reflex 
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purely  instinctive  correspondences  perfectly  exemplify,  ii 
partially  exemplified  by  all  higher  correspondences. 

§  171.  Not  only  to  the  constituents  of  immediate  percep- 
tion^ to  the  elements  of  composite  motion,  and  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  two,  does  this  law  apply ;  it  applies  also  to 
the  highest  processes  of  cognition.  The  most  advanced 
conceptions  of  science  display  it  equally  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  manipulatory  skill.  For  making  a  generalization 
is,  in  reality,  integrating  the  various  separate  cognitions 
which  the  generalization  includes — uniting  them  into  a 
single  cognition.  After  there  has  been  a  mental  accumu- 
lation of  facts  presenting  a  certain  community  of  nature 
(remembered  first  as  isolated  facts  and  after  further  expe- 
rience colligated  as  facts  having  some  resemblance),  there 
suddenly,  on  the  occurrence  perhaps  of  some  typical  example, 
arises  a  cognition  of  the  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence 
common  to  the  whole  group :  the  particular  facts,  before 
loosely  aggregated,  all  at  once  crystallize  into  a  general  fact 
— are  integrated.  The  mode  in  which  this  result 

is  brought  about,  is  the  same  in  these  highest  cases  as  in 
the  lowest  cases.  Continuous  repetition  of  experiences  in 
which  any  two  sensations  are  always  joined,  any  two  mus- 
cular contractions  constantly  performed  together,  or  any 
perception  uniformly  followed  by  a  special  motion,  results 
in  the  greater  or  less  integration  of  the  component  changes ; 
and,  similarly,  continuous  repetition  of  those  more  complex 
experiences  which,  though  superficially  unlike,  one  and  all 
present  the  same  fundamental  relation  of  co-existence  or 
sequence,  ultimately  establishes  a  union  in  thought  between 
the  elements  of  this  relation,  and  still-multiplying  expe- 
riences go  on  consolidating  the  union.  It  will  be 
obvious  without  details,  that  the  same  thing  holds  respect- 
ing the  generalization  of  generalizations.  The  integration 
of  correspondences  is  traceable  from  the  simplest  up  to  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  intellectual  processes.     Ami  in  the 
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lost,  aa  in  the  first,  tlio  ctTi^ct  is  to  aimplif j  the  directire  and 
uxocntivo  actions,  and  so  to  maka  practicable  those  adjust- 
monts  that  would  elao  fail  from  the  too  slow  saccessioa  of 
the  procesBoa  tliey  iiivolred.  For  as  the  perception  of  a 
complex  object  would  commonly  be  nselesa  if  the  per- 
cipient had  to  spell  out  tbo  consLituent  sensations ;  so,  any 
series  of  cotnpound  experiences  which,  embodied  in  a  gene- 
ralization, afford  valnable  guidance,  would  bo  of  little  or  no 
service  if  every  member  of  the  series  had  to  be  separately 
recollected  before  the  goiding  cognition  coold  bo  formed. 

{  1 72.  This  gradual  nnion  of  the  elements  of  any  internal 
change  by  which  the  organism  adapts  its  acts  to  an  external 
co-existence  or  seqnence,  has  b€Ktn,  in  common  with  provions 
traits  of  advancing  correspondence,  abundantly  displayed  in 
the  course  of  human  evolution.  Progress  in  integration  has 
been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress  in  speciality 
and  complexity,  since  without  it  highly  special  and  complex 
correspondences  cannot  be  achieved ;  and  hence  in  propor- 
tion as  civilization  has  displayed  the  last  it  must  have  dis- 
played the  first.  The  one  having  been  illustrated  in  detail 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  illostrate  the  other.  Similarly, 
greater  length  and  degree  of  Life,  involved  aa  they  are  by 
greater  complexity  and  speciality  of  correspondence,  have 
accompanied  that  greater  integration  which  has  readered 
tiieae  Dossible. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

THE   CORRESPONDENCES  IN   THEIB  TOTALITY. 

{  173.  Thus  then  we  find  illustrated  in  all  ways  the  truth 
enunciated  at  the  outset^  that  the  connexions  among  vital 
actions  directly  or  indirectly  correspond  with  the  con- 
nexions among  actions  in  the  environment.  That  method 
by  which  we  sought  out  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  to 
base  a  Synthetic  Psychology,  is  justified  by  its  results.  On 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  with  the  most 
nearly  allied  phenomena — those  of  bodily  life — and  inquir- 
ing what  is  common  to  both  groups,  a  generalization  was 
disclosed  which  proves  on  examination  to  express  the  essen- 
tial character  of  all  mental  actions.  Regarded  under  every 
variety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in  the 
organism  and  relations  in  the  environment ;  and  the  entire 
development  of  intelligence  may  be  formulated  aa  the  pro- 
gress of  such  correspondences  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speci- 
ality, in  Generality,  in  Complexity. 

As  hinted  more  than  once,  these  several  modes  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  correspondence  displays  itself,  are  but 
so  many  difibrent  aspects  of  one  mode.  The  vast  array  of 
phenomena  which,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  have  con- 
sidered under  distinct  heads,  form  in  reality  one  general, 
continuous,  and  inseparable  evolution.  By  going  on  simul- 
taneonsly,  the  various  orders  of  progress  described  have 


rendered  one  another  possible.  Every  kiud  of  advance 
opened  the  way  for  advances  of  other  kinds 
again  hare  reacted  in  like  mannGr.  All  have  been  fur- 
thered by  each ;  and  each  has  been  furtLcred  by  all.  Not 
only  is  extension  of  the  corr('S]iondence  in  Time,  at  first 
rendered  possible  only  by  its  '■itension  in  8paco ;  but  ulti- 
mately, as  in  the  researches  of  astronomers,  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  corrcBpondence  in  Space  is  achieved 
through  its  extension  in  Time.  Not  only  does  progress  of 
the  correspondence  in  Time  and  Space  involve  increase  in 
its  speciality;  but,  eveutnally,  that  immense  increase  in 
speciality  implied  by  tho  making  of  telescopes  and  chrono- 
meters, gives  a  now  progress  to  the  correspondence  in  Timo 
and  Space.  On  tho  one  hand,  snch  greater  complexity  of 
the  correspondenco  as  is  shown  by  discriminating  between 
objects  which  hare  many  attributes  in  common,  amounts  to 
advance  in  its  speciality ;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  adi 
in  speciality  is  that  without  which  greater  complexity 
correspondence  cannot  be  reached.  While,  by  tho  coi 
epondence  to  higher  generalities,  the  way  is  opened 
nioro  complex  and  more  special  correspondences  j  it  is  by 
accumulated  experiences  of  such  more  complex  and  moro 
special  correspond euces  that  the  correspondence  to  still 
higher  generalities  is  made   possible.  At  both 

extremes  of  the  evolution  tliis  consensus  among  the  various 
orders  of  correspondence  is  ck-arly  traceable;  but  the 
further  the  development  advances  the  more  iutimato  does 
the  coMennus  become.  If  wo  consider  the  results  of  im- 
proved vision  in  some  inferior  species,  we  see  that  besides 
bringing  within  view  a  wider  region,  and  so  extending  tho 
correspondence  in  Space,  and  besides  giving  earlier  notice 
of  approaching  prey  or  enomiea,  and  so  extending  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time;  it  brings  a  greater  power  of  discrimina- 
ting among  near  objects,  and  so  initiates  correspondences 
of  higher  speciality.  Similaily,  on  observing  what  takes 
place  in  tho  man  of  scicnco  who  adjusts  a  further  imu 
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relation  to  some  farther  outer  relation — say  the  relation 
between  an  electric  current  and  the  magnetization  of  iron 
-—we  see  that  while  the  discovery  is  an  advance  in  speci- 
ality of  correspondience,  it  immediately  leads  to  a  variety 
of  advances  in  all  orders  of  correspondences.  It  makes 
possible  generalities  and  specialities  of  correspondence  to 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Through  the 
galvanometer  it  leads  to  adjustments^  both  general  and 
special^  between  inner  relations  and  the  outer  relations 
subsisting  among  electrical  phenomena  of  various  orders. 
In  the  same  way  it  does  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  an 
immense  range  of  chemical  phenomena.  And  it  similarly 
brings  within  reach  a  vast  series  of  thermal  phenomena. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  electric  telegraph  which  has 
also  grown  out  of  it,  it  makes  possible  hosts  of  special 
correspondeuces  between  men's  actions  and  the  changes 
occurring  at  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  surface;  it 
enables  astronomers  to  ascertain  the  relative  longitudes  of 
observatories  with  the  greatest  nicety;  and  by  supplying 
them  with  an  improved  means  of  registering  meridional 
transits,  it  gives  better  data  for  calculating  the  distances 
'and  motions  of  the  stars,  for  determining  the  structure  of 
our  Sidereal  System,  for  ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  Sun 
through  space.  In  such  among  other  ways  has  this  one 
advance  facilitated  other  advances  of  all  orders  and  in  all 
directions ;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  like  happens 
from  every  advance. 

So  that  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  life,  the 
increasing  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is  one 
indivisible  progression.  Just  as  out  of  the  homogeneous 
tissue  with  which  every  organism  commences,  there  arises 
by  continuous  differentiation  and  integration,  a  congeries  of 
organs  performing  separate  functions  but  remaining  mutu- 
ally dependent,  or  rather  growing  more  mutually  dependent ; 
so,  the  correspondence  between  the  actions  going  on  inside 
of  the  organism  and  those  going  on  outside  of  it,  beginning 
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witt  some  Bimplo  homogeneooa  correspondenco,  grajnally 
becomes  diffcreutiated  into  varioaa  orders  of  correspon- 
dences, wliicl),  though  constantly  more  and  more  sub* 
dividod,  maintain  a  reciprocity  of  aid  that  grows 
greater.  These  two  progressions  are  in  truth  parts  of 
same  progression.  Withont  dwelling  on  the  fact  that 
primordial  tiasne  displays  tho  several  forms  of  irritability 
which  the  senses  originate,  and  that  tho  organs  of  si 
like  all  other  organs,  arise  by  differentiation  of  this  prinn 
dial  tissue — without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  impres- 
sions received  by  those  senses  form  the  raw  materials  of 
inteiligenco,  which  arises  by  combination  of  them  and  mast 
therefore  conform  to  their  law  of  development — without 
dweUing  on  tho  fact  that  intelligence  advances  pari  jjoeim 
with  tho  advance  of  tho  nervous  system,  and  that  the  nervous 
system  has  tho  same  law  of  development  as  the  other  sys- 
tems— without  dwelling  on  these  facts,  it  is  sufBciently 
manifest  that  as  the  progress  of  organization  and  the  pro- 
gross  of  correspondence  between  tho  organism  and  its  envi- 
ronment, are  but  different  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  Life  in 
general,  they  cannot  fail  to  harmonize.  In  this  organization 
of  experiences  which  constitntes  evolving  Intelligence,  tl 
most  be  that  same  continuity,  that  some  sub-division 
function,  that  same  mutual  dependence,  and  that  same  over- 
advancing  C4)nsa7isiif,  which  characterize  the  physical  orga- 
nization. 
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}  174.  Tliat  Intelligence  has  neither  distinct  grades 
is  constituted  of  facultiea  that  are  truly  independent, 
that  its  highest  mnuifestations  ore  tho  effects  of  a  complit 
tion  that  has  arisen  by  insensible  steps  out  of  tho  simplest 
elements,  is  a  conclusion  equally  thrust  upon  us  when  we 
torn  from  the  characteristics  of  the  organism  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  environment.  Every  act  of  Inteiligenco 
being,  in  essence,  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations, 
it  results  that  as,  in  tho  advance  of  this  adjustment^ 
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•ater  relations  increase  in  number^  in  complexity^  in  Iiete* 
rogeneity^  by  degrees  that  cannot  be  marked^  there  can  be 
no  precise  demarkations  between  the  successive  phases  of 
Intelligence.  The  space  throngh  which  the  correspondence 
gradually  extends,  has  no  definite  boundary  up  to  which  a 
certain  order  of  mind  is  competent  but  beyond  which 
another  order  is  required.  No  exact  length  of  time  can  be 
named  as  the  greatest  to  which  the  actions  can  be  adjusted 
by  one  supposed  species  of  guiding  principle.  Among  the 
specialities  of  external  phenomena  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on 
that  which  can  be  reached^  but  not  passed^  by  a  particular 
denomination  of  mental  endowment.  Environing  objects 
and  environing  actions  passing  as  they  do  into  higher  and 
higher  complexities  by  gradations  that  are  insensible^  it  is 
impossible  to  dmw  among  them  a  Ime  up  to  which  some 
alleged  kind  of  intellectual  process  may  go  but  beyond 
which  it  ccmnot  go. 

Evidently  then^  the  classifications  current  in  our  philoso- 
phies of  the  Mind  can  be  but  superficially  true.  Instinct^ 
Beason^  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination, 
Will,  &c.,  must  be  either  conventional  groupings  of  the 
correspondences,  or  divisions  among  the  operations  which 
are  instrumental  in  efiecting  the  correspondences.  However 
widely  contrasted  they  may  seem,  these  various  modes  of 
Intelligence  cannot  be  anything  else  than  either  particular 
ways  in  which  the  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is 
achieved,  or  particular  parts  of  the  process  of  adjustment. 

That  there  are  distinctions  among  the  groups  of  pheno- 
mena thus  named  is  doubtless  true.  But,  when  considered 
in  their  essentials,  it  becomes  manifest  that  some  of  them 
merge  into  one  another  as  branches  into  a  trunk,  and  that 
the  rest  are  but  the  difierent  constituents  of  which  some 
branch  is  made  up. 

§  175.  Here  a  new  region  of  inquiry  opens  before  ub. 
Having  found  that    all    the    phenomena    of   Psychology 
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cume  within  Uiia  formala  wlucL  umtcs  them  with  those  of 
I'hysiology,  wo  have  now  to  see  what  distinguishes  the  oue 
group  from  the  other.  We  decided  that  we  ehould  "  best 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by  first  exhibiting 
mental  evolution  as  it  may  be  inost  generally  conceived, 
and  subsequently  specializing  the  conception"  {§  130). 
One  of  these  steps  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
wliich  have  presented  peychological  truths  nndi-r  their 
broadest  aspect  as  biological  truths.  It  remains  to  tako 
the  other  step  by  presenting  psychological  truths  ondor 
their  differential  aspect. 

For,  OS  was  pointed  oat  in  §§  54,  56,  thongh  objectiv© 
Psychology,  aa  dealing  with  a  certain  order  of  vit&l 
activities,  comes  within  Biology  considered  as  the  entire 
science  of  Life,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  sub-science 
clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest ;  just  in  the  same  way  that 
Chemistry,  although  a  part  of  tho  general  scieuco  of  Mole- 
cular Physics,  is  rightly  erected  into  a  separate  sab-science, 
because  it  deals  with  the  re -distributions  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  the  re-distributiona  of  homogeneous 
molccales. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  science  of  psychical  life 
from  tho  science  of  physical  life,  wo  fonnd  to  be  the  distinct 
cognisanco  which  it  takes  of  phenomena  outside  the  organ- 
ism as  well  as  of  phenomena  inside  tho  organism.  Wo  saw 
that,  passing  beyond  tho  question  with  which  Physics  deals 
— What  is  tho  connexion  between  two  phenomena  A  and  B 
in  the  environment  ?  and  passing  beyond  the  question  with 
which  Physiology  deals — What  is  the  connexion  between 
two  changes  a  and  b  in  the  orgimism  ?  the  question  with 
which  Psychology  deals  is — What  is  the  connexion  between 
these  two  connexions  ?  How  is  the  relation  a  to  6  in  the 
organism  adjusted  to  the  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment  f 
While  admitting,  or  rather  asserting,  that  Biology  at  large 
tacitly  recognizes  phenomena  in  the  environment  as  implied 
by  phenomena  in   tho  orgoutsm,   I  noiutcd  out  that  1 
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recognition  is  but  tacit^  and  that  the  great  mass  of  biological 
inquiries  are  carried  on  without  reference  to  it ;  whereas  in 
Psychology  the  recognition  of  environing  actions  and  rela- 
tions is  avowed  and  all-essential — ^is  repeated  from  moment 
to  moment — ^is  a  necessary  component  of  every  proposition. 
The  distinction  then  drawn  in  the  most  general  way,  has 
recently  been  illustrated  in  various  special  ways.  For  while, 
that  we  might  obtain  the  most  comprehensive  conception  of 
psychological  phenomena,  we  returned  to  the  most  general 
point  of  view,  and  have  throughout  the  foregoing  chapters 
looked  at  them  simply  as  vital  phenomena  coming  within 
the  definition  of  Life  as  a  whole ;  we  have  met  with  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  truths  of  Psychology  differ  from  the  truths 
of  Physiology  by  taking  for  their  subject-matter  neither  the 
relations  of  inner  acts  nor  the  relations  of  outer  acts,  but  the 
adjustments  of  the  inner  to  the  outer.  On  glancing  back 
over  these  chapters  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  two  of 
them,  treating  of  purely  physical  life  as  exemplified  in 
plants  and  in  animals  of  the  very  lowest  types,  the  environ- 
ment was  recognized  m  the  smallest  possible  degree :  only 
that  part  of  it  which  touched  the  organism  had  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  the  moment  we  rose  to  a  type  of 
creature  which  adjusts  certain  organic  relations  to  rela- 
tions of  which  both  terms  are  not  presented  to  its  surface, 
we  passed  into  adjustments  of  the  psychological  order. 
As  soon  as  there  exists  a  rudimentary  eye  capable  of  re- 
ceiving an  impression  from  a  moving  object  about  to  strike 
the  organism,  and  so  rendering  it  possible  for  the  organism 
to  make  some  adapted  movement,  there  is  shown  the  dawn 
of  actions  we  distinguish  as  intelligent.  As  soon  as  the 
organism,  feebly  sensitive  to  a  jar  or  vibration  propagated 
through  its  medium,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  be  in  less 
danger  from  the  adjacent  source  of  disturbance,  we  perceive 
a  nascent  form  of  the  life  classed  as  psychical.  That  is  to 
say,  whenever  the  correspondences  exhibit  some  extension 
in  Space  or  in  Time,  some  increase  of  Speciality  or  Com- 
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plexity,  we  find  -we  have  crossed  tlie  boundary  between 
physical  life  and  pEycIiical  life.  In  so  far  as  it  deals  at  all 
with  the  idjustmenta  of  inner  actions  to  outer  actions. 
Physiology  Uniita  itself  to  the  few  in  which  the  outer 
actions  aro  those  of  agents  in  actual  coutact  with  the  or- 
gauiani — food,  aiiratcd  medinjn,  and  things  which  produce 
certain  effects  by  touch  (as  insects  which  fertilize  flowers) ; 
thua  leaving  to  Psychology  all  other  adjustments  of  inner 
to  outer  actions.  So  that,  practically,  the  spheres  of  the 
two  are  a^  clearly  divided  as  the  organism  is  divided  from 
ita  environment  by  its  limiting  membrane. 


§  170,  Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  considerations  thus 
recalled  and  enforced,  w©  see  here  the  need  for  a  more 
specific  and  definite  interpretation  of  that  mental  evolution 
which  the  preceding  chapters  exhibit  in  its  fundamental 
form.  'Vhe  presentation  of  Intelligence  as  an  adjustment 
of  inner  to  outer  relations  that  gradually  ei^tends  in  Space 
and  Time,  that  becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex, 
and  that  has  ita  elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated 
and  more  completely  integrated,  leaves  us  with  a  con- 
ception which  obviously  requires  further  development, 
rhe  various  degrees  and  modes  of  Intelligence  known  aa 
Instinct,  Memory,  Beason,  Emotion,  Will,  and  the  rest, 
niust  bo  translated  in  terms  of  this  conception.  If,  as  above 
alleged,  the  several  grades  of  Mind  and  its  component 
faculties,  are  phases  of  the  correspondence  and  factors  in 
the  correspondence,  they  can  be  interpreted  as  such;  and 
to  complete  the  argument  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be  ■ 
BO  interpreted. 

Wo  have  now,  then,  to  enter  ugon  another  departmoat  <j 
our  subject.     Closing  here  the  General  Synthesis,  and  c 
rying  with  na  the  fundamental  truth  evolved  by  it,  it  rem 
to  found  upon  that  fundamental  truth  a  Special  Synthes 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE    NATURE   OF   INTELLIGENCE.* 

§  177.  The  two  great  classes  of  vital  actions  called  Physio- 
logy and  Psychology  are  broadly  distinguished  in  this,  that 
while  the  one  includes  both  simultaneous  and  successive 
changes  the  other  includes  successive  changes  only.  The 
phenomena  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Physiology  present 
themselves  as  an  immense  number  of  different  series  bound 
up  together.  Those  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Psycho- 
logy present  themselves  as  but  a  single  series.  A  glance  at 
the  many  continuous  actions  constituting  the  life  of  the  body 
at  large,  shows  that  they  are  synchronous — that  digestion, 
circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  secretion,  &c.,  in  all  their 
many  sub-divisions,  are  going  on  at  one  time  in  mutual  de- 
pendence. And  the  briefest  introspection  makes  it  clear  that 
the  actions  constituting  thought  occur,  not  together,  but  one 
after  another. 

No  impassable  chasm  between  them  is  thus  constituted 
however.  Even  were  the  highest  psychical  life  absolutely 
distinguished  from  physical  life  in  the  way  alleged,  which  we 

*  This  chapter  and  all  its  successors  composing  Part  IV.,  remain  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  in  the  original  edition.  The  nnmeroas  changes  of 
expression,  omissions  of  superfluous  passages,  and  occasional  additions  ot 
explanatory  sentences,  have  been  such  only  as  conduce  to  the  clearer  pr»a 
■entation  of  the  doctrines  set  forth— the  doctrines  themselves  being 
changed.  I  name  this  for  a  reason  raflBciently  indicated  in  the  prefaoa 
18 
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Hhnll  presently  3ee  reaaon  to  doubt,  it  would  still  be  trne 
Cliiit  psycliical  life  in  its  lower  phtucia  is  not  thos  dta- 
tio^uitihiid  :  the  distioction  arises  only  in  the  course  of  vital 
progression.  That  gradual  diiferootialion  and  integration, 
seen  alike  in  the  evolution  of  organic  stractures  and  id  th? 
evolation  of  the  correspondence  between  their  actions  and 
actions  in  the  environmeut,  is  also  seen  in  the  separation  uf 
this  correspondence  into  its  two  great  orders.  While  through 
it  have  resulted  the  various  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
correspondence,  through  it  also  has  resulted  this  funda- 
mental  division.     Wo  will  look  at  a  few  of  the  facta. 

Parsing  over  the  smuti  animals  moved  by  cilia,  in  which 
the  independence  of  the  many  irritations  and  motions  simul- 
taneously going  on  is  manifest — passing  over  the  Zoophytes, 
in  which  moderate  local  stimulations  produce  local  contrac- 
tions without  aSecting  the  organism  as  a  whole — passing 
over  these  creatures  devoid  of  nervous  systems,  let  as  con- 
sider what  happens  when  the  nervous  system  has  attained 
some  development.  In  such  so-called  Radiaia  as 

the  Star-fish,  each  of  the  several  like  divisions  composing  the 
body  "  is  connected  with  a  ganglionic  centre,  that  seems  to 
be  subservient  to  the  functions  of  its  own  division  alone,  and 
to  liav«  little  communication  with,  or  dependence  upon,  the 
rt'Diainder."*  The  result  is  that  what  elementarj'  psychical 
.  changes  the  creature  manifests,  take  place  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  its  body ;  ench  part  separately  responding 
to  the  impressions  made  on  it.  And  hence  the  fact  that 
for  a  length  of  time  after  being  divided  from  one  another, 
the  raya  severally  continue  to  exhibit  their  ordinary 
actions.  In  the  Ariieulata,  specially  fitted  by  their 

structure  for  showing  it,  this  dispersion  of  the  psychical  life 
is  well  brought  out  by  experiment.  "  The  Mant-U  religioaa 
customarily  places  itself  in  a  curious  position,  especially  wlw 

■  Carpenter'*  PrinapUt  of  Coraparative   PhftMigy.     Fonrtb  •ditit 
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threatened  or  attacked^  resting  upon  its  two  posterior  pairs 
of  legs,  and  elevating  its  thorax  with  the  anterior  pair,  which 
are  armed  with  powerful  claws :  now  if  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  thorax,  with  its  attached  members,  be  removed,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  will  still  remain  balanced  upon  the 
four  legs  which  belong  to  it,  resisting  any  attempts  to 
overthrow  it,  recovering  its  position  when  disturbed,  and 
performing  the  same  agitated  movements  of  the  wings  and 
elytra  as  when  the  unmutilated  insect  is  irritated;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  detached  portion  of  the  thorax,  which  con- 
tains a  ganglion,  will,  when  separated  from  the  head,  set  in 
motion  its  long  arms,  and  impress  their  hooks  on  the  fingers 
which  hold  it. — If  the  head  of  a  Centipede  be  cut-off,  whilst 
it  is  in  motion,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  onrwards  by 
the  action  of  the  legs ;  and  the  same  will  take  place  in  the 
separate  parts,  if  the  body  be  divided  into  several  distinct 
portions.  *  *  *  *  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progress 
by  an  obstacle  of  not  more  than  half  of  its  own  height,  it 
mounts  over  it,  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  its  natural 
state ;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own  height,  its  pro« 
gross  is  arrested,  and  the  cut  extremity  of  the  body  remains 
forced  up  against  the  opposing  substance,  the  legs  still  can* 
tinning  to  move,"^  All  which  facts  imply  that  even  in  ani- 
mals of  this  comparatively-advanced  organization,  both  orders 
of  vital  changes  are  simultaneous  and  successive :  the  diffe- 
rentiation of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  is  but 
slight.  Even  among  Vertebrata  of  high  types,  this 

differentiation  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  of  the  actions 
are  partly  voluntary,  partly  automatic;  and  may  be  performed 
with  various  degrees  of  consciousness,  or  without  conscious- 
ness. This  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  sensations  can  be  re- 
ceived, and  compound  movements  performed,  in  the  absence 
of  the  great  nervous  centres.  Experiments  on  decapitated 
frogs  yield  clear  proof  that  actions  of  considerable  complexity 

*  Carpenter's  Principlea  of  ComparaUvt  PhyHohgjf,  p.  66fi. 
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may  bo  efficieutlj  exocuted  witliout  the  aid  of  the  brain  (I 
The  Tmaectiona  of  Longet,  Vulpian,  and  othnrs,  shoi 
mammals  continue  to  feel  and  retain  certain  of  their  iocorao- 
tivo  powers,  when  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  have  been 
removed;  and  that  birds  siaiilarly  deprived  of  these  great 
uoplialic  ganglia  can  still  walk  about,  &y,  and  eron  pick  up 
food.  Nay,  there  are  cases  on  record  of  infants  that  have  for 
days  continued  to  breathe,  cry,  suck,  and  go  through  Yonona 
movements,  although  born  without  oither  cerebrum  or  cere- 
bellum. Apart  from  evidence  of  this  kind,  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  every  adult  demonstrate  to  him  that 
there  are  many  actions  belonging  to  the  psychical  di^'ision, 
which  either  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  mental  currL>nt. 
The  motion  of  the  logs  ia  necessarily  accompanied  by 
various  moscularand  tactual  changes.  These,  together  with 
the  state  ve  call  volition,  may  be  distinctly  present  to  con- 
Hciou&nesB — may  be  thought  of  as  by  a  child  learning  to 
walk ;  or  they  may,  as  in  ordinary  walking,  be  left  almost 
wholly  out  of  consciousness.  The  processes  we  perform 
while  eating  display  a  similar  relation.  The  Beveral  acts  by 
which  each  morsel  is  selected,  cut,  prepared,  and  carried  to 
tlio  mouth,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  enter  into  the  current 
of  our  thoughts;  though  in  general,  and  ei^ipecially  during 
conversation,  they  obtrude  themselves  on  consciousness 
rery  slightly.  But  many  of  the  impressions  and  motions 
involved  are  next  to  unconscious.  The  tactual  feelings 
which  the  knife-handle  gives,  the  contractions  by  which  it 
is  grasped,  and  the  muscular  changes  which  the  arms  are 
every  moment  undergoing,  scarcely  at  all  occupy  the  atten- 
tion. So  that  out  of  a  great  nnmher  of  psycliie-ol  or  qtuui- 
psychical  actions  going  on  in  the  organism,  only  a  part  are 
woven  into  the  thread  of  consciousness;  while  the  others 
form  one  or  more  distinct  strands  which,  as  it  were,  ooofc'l 
sionally  inosculate  with  the  thread  of  consciousness.*  ^| 
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So  that  only  by  gradaal  differentiation  have  the  actions 
oonstituting  psychical  life  become  specially  successive,  in- 
stead of  simultaneoas  and  successive ;  and  the  distinction 
is  not  even  now  complete.  In  the  lowest  types  each  part 
of  the  organism,while  it  perfortns  by  and  for  itself  all  other 
vital  functions,  also  responds  by  and  for  itself  to  external 
stimuli;  and  the  psychical  changes,  or  what  foreshadow 
them,  are  both  simultaneous  and  successive  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  physical  changes.  When  a  nervous  system 
makes  its  appearance,  these  incipiently-psychical  changes 
become  slightly  co-ordinated — ^have  their  various  strands 
connected.  As  the  nervous  system  develops  and  integrates, 
the  twisting  of  these  various  strands  of  changes  into  one 
thread  of  changes  grows  more  decided.  But  to  the  last 
their  union  remains  imperfect.  The  vital  actions  consti- 
tuting the  subject-matter  of  Psychology,  while  distinguished 
from  other  vital  actions  by  their  tendency  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  single  series,  never  absolutely  attain  that  form. 

§  178.  This  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  the 
physical  life  will  be  most  clearly  understood,  if  we  consider 
the  mode  in  which  it  first  appears  and  the  leading  stages  of 
its  progress. 

Throughout  the  homogeneous  tissue  of  which  the  lowest 
creatures  consist,  there  is  complete  community  of  actions. 
The  vital  processes  go  on  simultaneously  in  many  places 
alike.  These  primordial  organisms,  if  organisms  they  can 
be  called,  exhibit  no  differentiations  of  structure  or  func- 
tion j  and  thus  the  two  great  divisions  of  life,  equally  with 
the  subdivisions  of  each,  are,  in  the  bcg^ning,  one. 

ness  so  far  that  we  cannot  call  any  of  them  absolutely  anconscioiif.  When 
walking,  there  is  the  locomotive  series  ;  there  may  be,  under  certain  oir- 
eumstances,  a  tactual  series ;  there  is  very  often  (in  myself  at  least)  an 
auditory  series,  constituting  some  melody  or  fragment  of  a  melody  which 
haunts  me  ;  and  there  is  the  visual  series  :  all  of  which,  subordinate  to  the 
dominant  consciousness  formed  by  some  train  of  reflection,  are  continually 
crossing  it  and  weaving  themselves  into  it. 
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He  first  great  differentiatioa  established  is  that  between 
the  itmer  and  outer  tissues — the  substance  of  the  bod;  and 
its  limJtiDg  membraQo.  The  parts  of  the  original  proto- 
plaain  are  eubject  to  but  a  single  contrast  of  conditions — 
that  between  contact  with  one  another,  and  contact  with  the 
enriroament.  The  external  portions  are  bathed  by  the 
fturrotii<diDg  medium;  thG^  internal  portions  are  not.  And 
in  roiipoQse  to  this  primary  nnhkcuL-as  of  conditions,  there 
eventually  arise  uulikeneases  of  structure  and  function. 
That  which  is  perranuently  ontennost  takes  on  the  modified 
form  of  vital  action  which  its  circumstances  demand.  That 
which  is  permanently  innermost  similarly  assumes  a  more 
Bpecialised  order  of  activity  (Prin.  of  Bio.,  §  287). 

The  division  of  labour  thus  commenced  may  bo 
sidered  aa  at  first  physiological  only.  In  virtue  of  its 
position,  tho  surface  necessarily  monopolizes  the  duties  of 
absorption — tho  taking  in  of  water  and  nutriment  and 
oxygen ;  while  to  tho  included  mass  remain  such  duties  as 
its  inclusion  permits.  And  when,  by  involution  of  the 
surface,  a  stomach  is  formed,  the  change  implies  a  further 
sepsratioa  uf  duties,  such  that  nutrition  is  chiedy  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  limiting  membrane  and  aeration  to 
another.  But  the  advance  is  not  an  advance  in  the  physio- 
logical division  of  labour  solely.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
on  advance  towards  the  separation  of  psychical  actions  from 
physical  ones;  and  ia  even  a  first  step  towards  bringing 
psychical  actions  into  serial  order.  Necessarily  assuming 
the  vital  offices  entailed  by  its  externality,  tho  skin  also 
assumes  tho  office  of  receiving  all  those  impressions  which 
form  the  raw  material  of  intelligence.  The  mechanical 
Hud  other  changes  going  on  in  the  euvirunment,  can  bo 
responded  to  by  the  organism  only  when  it  is  affected  by 
them ;  and  any  chauge  they  work  in  it  must  bo  proxi> 
niately  experienced  by  its  surface.  The  skin,  then,  being 
the  part  immediately  subject  to  tho  various  kinds  of  exter- 
nal stimuli,  necessoi'ily  becomes  the  port  in  which  psyi 
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changes  are  originated.  As  contrasted  witli  the  cortained 
Bubstance^  it  comes  to  be  more  especially  conceq^ed  in  that 
adjustment  of  inner  to  cater  relations  which  constitutes 
intelligence.  But  now  mark  the  implication.     The 

changes  constitutiiig  the  physical  life  continue  to  go  - 
on  simultaneously  throughout  the  entire  mass.  Those 
which  foreshadow  the  psychical  life  are^  in  an  increasing 
degree^  localized  on  the  outside  of  the  mass — belong  to  its 
outside  primarily  and  affect  some  other  parts  secondarily. 
Speaking  generally,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  while  the 
physical  changes  are  being  everywhere  initiated  throughout 
a  solidy  the  psychiccd  ones,  or  rather  those  out  of  which 
psychical  ones  arise,  admit  of  being  initiated  only  on  a 
surface.  Hence,  even  by  this  primary  differentiation  the 
incipient  psychical  life  comes  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
purely  physical  life,  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  simul- 
taneous changes  it  includes. 

Subsequent  differentiations  have  like  natures  and  results.  \ 
This  sensitiveness  which  forms  the  basis  of  psychical  life,  \ 
is  in  the  beginning  diffused  uniformly  over  the  whole 
surface ;  but  it  presently  becomes  in  some  degree  concen- 
trated.  Though,  generally,  all  parts  of  the  skin  remain 
impressible  by  touch,  yet  certain  parts,  having  positions 
which  expose  them  to  frequent  tactual  impressions,  become 
more  susceptible  than  the  rest;  and  in  these  parts  most 
of  the  sensations  arise.  That  is  to  say,  the  epi-peripheral 
changes  forming  the  raw  material  of  intelligence,  by  being 
restricted  in  the  area  of  their  occurrence,  have  the  charac- 
teristic of  simultaneity  further  limited;  and  the  more 
highly  developed  the  tactual  apparatus  the  more  marked 
is  the  limitation. 

Still  greater  is  this  limitation  rendered  by  the  evolution 
of  special  senses.  The  olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations 
are  localized  in  smaller  tracts  than  is  the  sensation  of 
touch ;  and  each  of  these  tracts  is  little,  if  at  all,  capable 
»f  undergoing  more  than  one  change  at  a  time.    Visual  and 
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ftaditory  imprasaioiia  are  receivable  only  witliin  yet  narrowor 
itreas ;  and  even  the  two  areas  susceptible  of  each  bocomo 
functlunally  one.  The  ears  are  simultaneously  ofTected  by 
the  same  eounda ;  and  in  the  highest  creatures  the  oyoa,  being 
0  placed  as  to  converge  their  axes  on  the  samo  object,  yield 
to  consciousness  what  seems  to  be  one  image.  Nay,  even 
within  each  group  of  visual  feelings  concentration  is  manifest. 
The  greatest  eenaitiveness  of  the  retina  is  confined  to  a 
minnte  spot ;  and  the  feelings  initiated  in  this  spot  domi- 
nate over  the  others  in  consciousness.  If  we  add  that  when 
the  most  advanced  intelligence  is  reached,  the  sensations 
arising  in  the  nose  and  the  palate  are  but  occasional,  while 
those  arising  in  the  eyes  and  ears  are  perpetual  j  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  extremely  small  portions  of  the  organism  the 
changes  which  form  the  chief  raw  materials  of  intelligence 
are  ultimately  confined. 

Continued  differentiation  and  integration,  tiua  concen- 
trating the  actions  out  of  which  psychical  life  is  evolved,  first 
on  the  surface  of  the  organism,  afterwards  on  certain  regions 
of  that  surface,  afterwards  on  those  most  specialized  parts  of 
it  constituting  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses,  and  finally  in 
minute  parts  of  these  parts,  necessarily  render  th^  psychical 
life  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  physical  life  by 
bringing  its  changes  more  and  more  into  serial  order.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressive  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  actions  that  are  carried  on 
Ihroughont  its  moss.  These  internal  actions  are  initiated 
by  tho  eitamal  ones  to  which  the  senses  are  subject. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  external  ones  tend  towards 
the  serial  form,  the  consequent  internal  ones  do  thflJ 
I  Bame.  m 


(  179.  This  growing  scriulity  in  the  psychical  changes  is, 
indeed,  necessitated  by  advance  of  the  correspondence.  In 
other  words,  the  advance  of  the  correspondence,  the  de- 
felopntent    of  consciousness,  and   the   increasing  teudcncij 
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towards  a  linear  order  in  the  psychioal  changes^  are  different 
aspects  of  the  same  progression. 

For  how  only  can  the  constituent  changes  of  any  complex 
correspondence  be  co-ordinated  f  Those  abilities  which  an 
intelligent  creature  possesses,  of  recognizing  diverse  ex- 
ternal objects  and  of  adjusting  its  actions  to  composite  phe- 
nomena of  various  kinds,  imply  a  power  of  combining  many 
separate  impressions,  lliese  separate  impressions  are  re- 
ceived by  the  senses — by  different  parts  of  the  body.  If 
they  go  no  further  than  the  places  at  which  they  are  received, 
they  are  useless.  Or  if  only  some  of  them  are  brought  into 
relation  with  one  another,  they  are  useless.  That  an  effectual 
adjustment  may  be  made,  they  must  be  all  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some  centre  of  com- 
munication common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  severally 
pass  j  and  as  they  cannot  pass  through  it  simultaneously, 
they  must  pass  through  it  in  succession.  So  that  as  the 
external  phenomena  responded  to  become  greater  in  number 
and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  the 
changes  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication  is 
subject  must  increase — there  must  result  an  unbroken  series 
of  these  nervous  changes,  the  subjective  face  of  which  is 
what  we  call  a  coherent  consciousness. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  material  actions  thus  become 
mental  actions.  As  was  said  in  §§  41 — 51,  62,  63,  '*  no  effort 
enables  us  to  assimilate  ^'  Mind  and  Motion.  I  am  merely 
showing  a  parallelism  between  a  certain  physical  evolution 
and  the  correlative  psychical  evolution, 

§  180.  That  mental  phenomena  constitute  a  series  is  a 
doctrine  of  old  standing,  and  one  the  general  truth  of  which 
none  call  in  question.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  qualified  sense.  When  the  facts  are  con- 
templated objectively,  it  becomes  manifest  that  though  the 
shanges  constituting  intelligence  approach  to  a  single  suc- 
cession, they  do  not  absolutely  form  one— that    there  are 
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constAutly  l}(<iiig  perfomicd  actions  of  an  mt«Uigent  kmd 
which  are  not  present  to  conacionsnoss — and  that,  through 
the  many  gradations  between  completely-consciona  actions 
ftnd  completely-unconaciouB  ones,  the  psychical  changes 
merge  into  those  which  we  distinguish  as  physical.  When 
we  consider  the  facts  snbjectively — when  we  interrogate 
conscionsness,  we  find  that  though  the  general  aeriality 
the  changes  is  obvious,  there  are  many  eicptricnces  whi( 
toake  ua  hesitate  to  assert  complete  aeriality.  Let 
amino  one. 

The  visual  impressions  we  receive  from  moment  to 
moment,  though  ordinarily  regarded  as  single  st«tea,  are  in 
reality  multiple  ones ;  and  it  becomes  a  perplexing  question 
how  far  each  of  these  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a  lineai 
Bepica  of  changes.  Besides  the  particular  thing  to  which  ths  ' 
eyes  are  directed,  many  other  things  are  partially  seen  ; 
no  clear  separation  can  be  made  among  the  degrees 
definiteness  with  which  they  are  presented  to  consciooi 
ness,  Ouly  one  point  of  the  object  looked  at  is  percei»t 
with  perfect  distinctness.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
consciousness  is  entirely  occupied  with  this  one  poinM 
for  the  object  as  a  whole  may  be  identified  by 
single  glance  directed  to  this  one  poiiit.  Obviously  < 
consciousness  of  things  within  the  visible  area,  becomcB 
smaller  as  they  become  more  remote  from  the  centre  to 
which  the  axes  of  the  eyes  converge.  Obviously  there 
18  DO  particular  distance  from  this  centre  at  which  wo 
can  say  that  consciousness  ceases.  And  thus  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  nascent  consciousnesses 
of  different  intensities  existing  at  the  same  moment.  Only 
by  a  certain  license,  then,  can  the  internal  change  pro 
duced  by  a  visual  impression  be  called  single.  Strictly 
apeaking,  it  is  a  multitude  of  aimnltaneous  changes  bound 
together.  Still    more    conspicuous    becomes   the 

qualification  with  which  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  tiiat 
psychical  changes  are  distinguished  by  their  sc-riality,  whei 
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from  the  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  a  visual  im« 
pression,  we  go  on  to  observe  the  state  of  consciousness 
known  as  the  resulting  perception.  The  various  distances^ 
solidities^  structures,  &c.,  which  appear  to  be  immediately 
given  in  the  impression,  being  really  known  by  inference, 
severally  imply  many  changes;  and  these  changes  are 
practically  synchronous  with  those  constituting  the  im- 
prti^ion  itself,  since  the  positions  and  natures  of  the  ob* 
jects  are  recognized  in  the  instant  of  perception.  So  that 
beyond  that  complexity  of  a  visual  consciousness  due  to  the 
many  co-existing  feelings  and  relations  it  includes,  there  is 
a  further  complexity  caused  by  the  many  represented  feel- 
ings and  relations,  which  are  so  closely  united  with  the 
presented  ones  as  seemingly  to  form  with  them  one  con- 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  that  psychical  life  is  distin- 
guished from  physical  life  by  consisting  of  successive 
changes  only,  instead  of  successive  and  simultaneous 
changes,  may  be  shown  from  the  veiy  facts  here  cited. 
For  though  a  visual  impression  makes  us  nascently  con- 
scious of  many  things,  yet  there  is  always  some  one 
thing  of  which  we  are  more  conscious  than  of  the  rest. 
And  when  we  so  look  at  this  one  thing  as  to  perceive  it  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word — to  know  it  as  such  or  such,  we 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  it.  Though  the  images 
of  other  things  are  all  the  while  being  impressed  on  the 
retina,  and  are  producing  changes  there,  yet  these  are 
not  appreciated  internally — are  scarcely  more  than  physi- 
cal changes — do  not  undergo  that  co-ordination  with  others 
which  constitutes  them  psychical  changes.  And  this  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  any  object  seen  is  distinctly  thought 
of,  the  other  objects  within  view  cease  to  be  thought  of, 
shows  clearly  how  consciousness  becomes  more  definitely 
serial  as  it  rises  to  a  higher  form.  In  brief,  we  may  say 
that  while  the  outer  strands  of  changes  which  constitute 
the  thread  of  consciousness,  are  indefinite  and  loosely  adho* 


pent,  there  is  always  an  internal  closely- twisted  Beries  of 
changes,  forming  what  we  may  consider  as  con  hc  ions  neas 
proper. 

PaychicftI  changes  therefore,  if  not  ab3olnt<?ly  distil 
guinhed  from  phyaicnl  changes  by  their  seriality,  ara  rel 
tirely  so  dtstiaguishod  ;  and  ia  proportion  as  they  assami 
that  most  developed  form  constituting  rationality  they  co- 
here into  a  seemingly-single  succeaaion  of  states.  Though 
these  states  are  phyaiologically  composite,  and  were  once 
psychologically  composite,  yet,  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
become  consolidated  elements  of  thonght  they  may  rightly 
be  regarded  as  severally  simple. 

§  181.  Snch,  then,  is  the  ontcome  of  oar  esaminatii 
Gradually  differentiated  from  the  lower  order  of  changes' 
constituting  bodily  life,  this  higher  order  of  changes  con- 
stituting mental  life  aasames  a  decidedly-serial  arrange- 
□  proportion  as  intelligence  advances.  Though  this 
serial  arrangement  never  becomes  complete,  yet  in  the 
hnman  conaciousness  it  approaches  complotcness ;  and 
the  highest  processes  of  this  consciousness  are  possible 
only  on  condition  that  its  snccessive  states,  componnd  aa 
they  may  be  in  nature,  shall  comport  themselves  as  practi- 
cally elementary.  The  fact  that  every  proposition  ex- 
presses a  relation,  and  that  every  relation  sabaista  betweeo 
two  terms,  of  itself  proves  that  distinct  thonght 
tates  serial  arrangement  of  its  components. 

A  succession  of  changes  being  thns  the  snbjecUmal 
of  Psychology,  it  is  the  business  of  Psychology  to  di 
mine   the  law  of  their  succession.     That  they  follow  one 
another  in  a  particular  way,  the  existence  of  IntelligOQC* 
itself  tcfltifies.     The  problem  ia  to  explain  their  order. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE    LAW    OF    INTELLIGENCE. 

§  182.  All  Life,  whether  physical  or  psychical,  being  the 
oombhiatioif  of  changes  in  correspondence  with  external  co- 
existences and  sequences^  it  results  that  if  the  changes 
constituting  psychical  life  occur  in  succession,  the  law  of 
their  succession  must  be  the  law  of  their  correspond- 
ence. 

An  adequate  statement  of  this  law  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find.  Did  the  phenomena  in  the  environment  form,  like  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  a  succession,  there  would  be 
no  diflSculty.  The  entire  fact  would  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  internal  succession  parallels  the  external  succession. 
But  the  environment  contains  many  successions  of  pheno- 
mena, going  on  simultaneously.  Further,  there  are  found 
in  it  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  not  successive 
at  all,  but  co-existent.  Again,  it  is  unlimited,  and  the  phe- 
nomena it  includes  are  not  only  innumerable,  but  insensibly 
pass  into  a  relative  non-existence  as  the  distance  from  the 
organism  increases.  Once  more,  the  environment,  relatively 
considered,  is  ever  varying  as  the  organism  moves  from 
place  to  place.  How  then  can  the  succession  of  psychical 
changes  be  in  any  way  formulated  ?  How  is  it  possible  to 
express  the  law  of  a  single  series  of  internal  phenomena  in 
terms  of  its  correspondence  with  an  infinity  of  external 
phenomena,  both  serial  and  non-serial^  mixed  in  the  most 
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heterogeneous  manner,  and  presented  to  the  movijg  OP- 
gaaism  in  fortuitous  combinatioas  nercr  twice  nHko  T 

Were  it  not  that  the  inner  relations  miint  correspond  with 
the  outer  ones ;  and  that  therefore  the  order  of  atatea  of 
eouscionsnesa  must  bo  in  some  way  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  external  order ;  we  might  despair  of  finding  any  gener&] 
law  of  psychical  changes.  Even  as  it  is,  ye  may  be  certain 
that  no  general  law  can  apply  to  extended  portions  of  the 
series  of  changea.  Mainly  dependent  as  these  must  be,  on 
the  assemblages  of  things  by  which  the  organism  is  en* 
vironed,  and  on  the  new  assemblages  perpetually  disclosed 
by  its  movemenia,  they  can  be  no  more  formulated  tluui 
these  assemblages  can  bo  formulated.  Evidently,  it 
in  tlie  immediately-connected  changea,  and  small  ftrou] 
of  changes,  rather  than  in  the  longer  concatenations 
changes,  that  a  law  is  to  be  sought. 


§  183.  A  correspondence  between  the  internal  order  an( 
tbe  external  order,  implies  that  the  relation  between  any 
two  states  of  consciousness  corresponds  with  the  relation 
between  the  two  things  producing  them.  How  corresponds  T 
The  two  states  of  consciousness  occur  in  succession;  and 
all  snccosaions  are  alike  in  so  far  as  they  are  simply  succes* 
sions.  In  what,  then,  can  the  correBpondonco  coneist  F  In 
tLis,  that  the  persislence  of  the  connexion  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  is  proportionate  to  the  yervislnnce  of  the 
connexion  between  the  agencies  to  which  tUey  answer.  The 
relations  betwcc^n  external  objects,  attributes,  acts,  are 
of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  fortuitous.  The 
relations  between  the  answering  states  of  oonaciousnesa  must 
similarly  be  of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  for- 
tuitous. Wben  any  state  a  occurs,  the  tendency  of  some 
other  state  d  to  follow  it,  must  be  strong  or  weak  according 
to  the  degree  of  pereiatcnce  with  which  A  and  D  (the  ohjecta 
or  attributes  that  produce  a  and  d)  occur  together  in  the 
snrironment.     Ifj  in  the  environment,  there  is  a  more  p« 
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■istent  occurrence  of  A  with  B  than  of  A  with  D ;  then^  the 
iuaintenance  of  the  correspondence  implies  that  when  a 
Arises  in  consciousness,  b  shall  follow  rather  than  d.  These 
are  manifest  requisites.  If  the  strengths  of  the  connexions 
between  the  internal  states  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
persistences  of  the  relations  between  the  answering  external 
agents,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  the  correspondence — ^the 
inner  order  will  disagree  with  the  outer  order. 

A  due  understanding  of  the  matter  may  best  be  obtained 
by  examining  the  several  objections  to  this  general  statement. 

§  184.  The  acts  of  animals  exhibit  countless  failures  of 
the  internal  order  to  parallel  the  external  order.  In  the 
moth  which  flies  at  a  candle-flame,  there  exists  no  relation 
of  psychical  states  answering  to  the  relation  between  light 
and  heat  in  the  enyironment.  The  connexion  between  the 
odour  of  a  flower  and  the  contained  honey,  is  duly  responded 
to  by  sequent  actions  in  the  moth ;  as  is  also  the  connexion 
between  a  certain  change  in  the  field  of  view  and  the 
approach  of  a  living  body.  But  there  is  no  internal  adjust- 
ment by  which,  after  the  visual  impression  produced  by  a 
flame,  anything  like  the  feeling  of  a  bum  is  suggested ;  and 
hence  the  creature^s  death.  Again,  the  birds  which  on  un- 
inhabited islands  allow  explorers  to  approach  close  to  them, 
manifestly  lack  that  co-ordination  of  psychical  changes  by 
which  the  birds  of  our  woods  and  moors  are  led  to  fly 
the  sportsman.  Externally  there  co-exists  with  particular 
appearances,  a  destructive  activity ;  but  internally,  the  state 
of  consciousness  roused  by  these  appearances  is  not  followed 
by  any  state  of  consciousness  representing  a  destructive 
activity :  and  a  risk  of  being  killed  is  the  consequence.  A 
child^s  perception  of  some  brightly-coloured  berry  does  not 
excite  an  idea  of  pain,  or  of  the  word  "  poison,^'  but  more 
probably  some  idea  of  a  pleasant  taste;  and  should  injurious 
chemical  properties  co-exist  with  these  attractive  visible 
ones,  the  child's  life  may  be  endangered.     But  in  all  caaea 
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of  this  kind  what  is  the  implicfttion  ?  Do  we  not  speak  of 
the  iujnriea  suSered  as  resulting  from  lack  of  sugaoity  ?  op 
OB  oWncing  ignoraDce  ?  And  is  it  not  a  corollary  that,  aa 
non- conformity  of  the  inner  to  the  oater  order  is  want  of 
intrlligunce,  conformity  of  tho  inner  to  tho  oater  order  is 
that  iu  which  intelligence  consists  t 

A.  few  insinnces  in  which  the  failure  of  the  correspondence 
is  not  total  but  partial,  will  enforce  this  conclusion.  The 
dog  that  comes  on  hearing  his  name  called,  usually  does  so 
expecting  to  find  bis  master  or  some  member  of  the  family; 
but  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  his  namo  is  called  by  a 
stranger,  tho  soqncnco  in  his  states  of  conscionsness  is  not 
luhlptt^d  to  the  external  facts  :  he  makes  a  mistake.  Among 
the  Australian  savages,  who  mostly  moot  with  violent  deaths, 
it  is  the  belief  that  any  one  who  dies  without  apparent  cause 
has  been  killed  by  an  unseen  foe ;  and  a  stranger  who  hap- 
pens to  be  foand  near  at  hand  is  liable  to  be  sacrificed  as  the 
supposed  assassin.  Here,  though  the  mental  connexion 
between  death  and  enmity  very  generally  agrees  with  the 
connexiou  in  the  environment,  it  by  no  means  uniformly  does 
so.  The  earlier  chemists,  by  a  large  number  of  experiences 
respecting  the  combinations  of  acids  and  bases,  were  led  to 
think  of  substances  that  neutralized  bases  as  substaneoa 
having  sour  tastes;  but  this  relation  of  ideas,  though  very 
gcneroUy  in  harmony  with  external  relations,  is  not  always  so. 

What,  now,  do  we  say  of  cases  like  these,  in  which  the 
inner  order  does  not  completely  answer  to  the  outer  order  1 
We  say  that  they  imply  a  low  degree  of  intellect,  or  a 
limited  experience,  or  a  but  partial  enlightenment.  And  the 
disappearance  of  these  discrepancies  between  thought: 
tucts  we  speak  of  as  an  advance  in  intelligence. 


5  185.  "  But  how  does  this  conception  include  co-exisi 
eoces  1  "  it  may  be  askud.  "  In  so  far  as  the  ^uviroumeut 
presents  motiooa  and  changes,  there  is  no  ddhculty  in 
understanding    the    law    of    intelligence  to    be,    that 
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strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any 
psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its  consequent^  is 
proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the 
external  things  they  symbolize.  But  when  this  union  is  not 
between  successive  things  but  between  simultaneous  things 
— not  a  union  in  TiYne  but  a  union  in  Space,  it  is  less  easy 
tasee  how  the  parallelism  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
order  can  result  from  fulfilment  of  this  law.  The  con- 
nexion between  two  states  of  consciousness  occurring  in 
succession,  can  very  well  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  occurring  in  succession.  But  if  it 
can  do  this,  it  cannot  also  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  not  occurring  in  succession/' 

The  full  reply  to  this  objection  will  be  contained  by  im- 
plication in  a  future  chapter,  on  "The  Relations  of  Co- 
existence and  Non-Coexistence/'  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  relation  of  co-existence  is  distinguished  from 
the  relation  of  sequence  by  the  readiness  of  its  terms  to 
follow  one  another  through  consciousness  in  either  order, 
with  equal  facility  and  vividness  ;  that  the  consciousness  of 
it  arises  when,  in  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
term  to  the  other,  the  sequences  being  similarly  unresisting 
cancel  one  another ;  and  that  thus  it  consists  of  a  duplica- 
tion in  consciousness,  made  up  of  a  sequence  and  its  inver- 
sion. Such  being  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  co-existence, 
subjectively  considered,  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above 
formulated  applies  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  relation  of 
sequence.  If  two  phenomena,  A  and  B,  habitually  co- 
exist in  the  environment,  then,  when  the  phenomenon  A 
is  presented  to  the  senses,  the  produced  state  of  conscious- 
ness a,  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  state  b,  represent- 
ing the  phenomenon  B.  The  process  of  thought  does  not 
end  here,  however:  if  it  did,  the  external  relation  would 
be  known  as  a  sequence.  But  the  phenomenon  B,  in  the 
environment,  being  as  much  the  antecedent  of  A  as  A  is  of 
B  (neither  of  them  being  antecedent  or  consequent,  except 
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ia  tbe  order  of  oar  experience  of  them),  it  resnlts  that  tlto 
Btato  6  having  been  induced,  the  law  involves  that  it  shall 
be  followed  by  the  state  a.  The  state  a  again  induces  the 
^tate  b,  and  is  itself  once  more  re-indoced ;  and  so  on  aa 
long  as  the  relation  remains  the  object  of  thought.  Let  us 
take  a  case.  If  the  outlines  and  colours  of  a  body  are  pre- 
eeuted,  the  resulting  conscionsness  is  instantly  followed  by 
iho  consciousness  of  something  resistant;  and  conversely, 
if,  in  the  dark,  a  body  is  touched,  the  resultini;  cousciona- 
noss  is  instantly  followed  by  the  consciousness  of  something 
exbmded.  But  in  neither  case  is  this  all.  When  the  idea 
of  extension  has  been  suggested  that  of  resistance  does  not 
finally  disappear ;  nor  when  the  idea  of  resistance  has  been 
snggested  does  that  of  extension  finally  disappear.  Both 
continue  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  simuh 
tancously.  And  since  the  two  terms  of  the  relation 
cannot  be  known  in  absolutely  the  same  slate  of  conscious- 
ness; since  further,  the  persistent  consciousness  of  them 
cannot  be  one  state  of  consciousness,  which  is  equivalent 
to  no  consciousness  ;  it  follows  that  the  apparently- inces- 
sant presentation  of  both  ia  really  a  rapid  alternation — an 
alternation  so  rapid  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  continuity ; 
just  as  the  alternating  impressions  to  which  the  retina  is 
subjected  by  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  revolv- 
ing thaumatrope,  cause  a  consciousness  of  the  two  pictures 
as  fused  into  one.  Indeed,  as  this  illustration  snggests,  it 
is  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above  fbrmulat 
that  the  relation  of  co-existence  becomes  cognizabli 
this  rapidity  with  which  two  states  of  consciousness  answi 
■  ing  to  two  co-existcnt  phenomena,  continually  reprtidnoe 
each  other,  itself  exemplifies  the  extreme  cohesion  of  those 
internal  states  which  correspond  to  extremely-coherent  ex- 
ternal phenomena.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
treme cohesion,  with  the  quick  alternation  involved  by  it, 
that  the  two  pheuoniena  are  presented  apparently  together, 
and  the  idea  cf  co-existeuce  generated.  ~ 
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Whcre^  as  in  most  cases,  there  are  not  two  co-existent 
phenomena  but  a  group,  this  same  law  implies  cohesion  of 
many  different  states  of  consciousness,  which  similarly  pro- 
duce and  re-produce  one  another  in  all  orders ;  and  such  an 
irregularly-varied  presentation  and  re-presentation  of  com- 
bined properties  is  just  what  we  know  takes  place.  Even 
more  apparent  becomes  the  conformity  of  the  facts  to  the 
law  on  remembering,  that  among  the  clustered  states  of 
consciousness  those  which  answer  to  invariably-coexistent 
phenomena,  as  resistance  and  extension,  continue  reproduc- 
ing each  other  during  the  whole  perception,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  basis  of  it;  whereas  the  several  other  states  of 
consciousness  answering  to  the  special  qualities  of  the  object 
(qualities  not  invariably  co-existing  with  resistance  and  ex- 
tension) do  not  remain  thus  persistent,  but  appear,  and 
disappear,  and  reappear  in  consciousness,  with  degrees  of 
frequency  varying  according  to  the  constancy  of  the  answer- 
ing qualities. 

§  186.  A  fact  seemingly  incongruous  with  the  generaliza- 
tion is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  mental  changes  arise  in  a 
way  which  is  in  one  sense  fortuitous.  Noises  heard  through 
the  open  window  traverse  consciousness  in  a  totally-irregu- 
lar manner.  When  walking  along  the  streets,  the  pas- 
sing people  and  vehicles  produce  internal  changes  of  which 
the  succession  is  indeterminate.  External  objects,  attri- 
butes, acts,  being  infinitely  varied  in  their  combinations, 
every  observer  is  subject  to  changing  assemblages  of  im- 
pressions between  which  no  law  of  connexion  can  be  traced. 
Hence,  to  a  large  part  of  the  successive  changes  that  con« 
stitute  intelligence,  the  formula  above  given  must  be  in- 
applicable. 

This  difficulty  will  disappear  on  consideration.  The 
alleged  law  of  intelligence  is  that  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psychical  change  has 
to  call  up  its  consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence 
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of  tlie  HDioa  between  the  external  tliinga  tbey  symbolize. 
Thna  far,  we  Uave  considered  tbta  law  with  reference  to 
those  connexions  in  consciousnesa  wliich  correspond  to 
eatftttlbhed  cr  babitnol  connexions  in  the  enTironment. 
llera  the  connexions  in  tlie  environment  to  which  the 
connexions  in  eonacioasness  correspond,  are  accidentiil  ones. 
A  fortuitous  relation  in  the  environment  is  paralleled  by  a 
fortuitous  relation  in  thought.  Two  adjacent  mental  im- 
pressions answer  to  two  phenomena  that  are  by  chance 
adjacent  in  Space  or  Time.  I'haa  fiir  the  law  miinifeatly 
appliofl  as  before:  the  internal  order  conforms  to  tbo 
external  order.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  ton- 
dimaj  of  the  antecedent  state  of  consciousness  to  be  followed 
by  the  consequent  state,  be  described  as  proportionate  to 
the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external  things 
thoy  symbolize  ?  Very  property.  Suppose  the  relation  in 
the  environment  to  be  that  between  a  certain  person  and 
some  unusual  place  at  which  be  is  met.  This  relation 
either  bo  considered  generally,  in  connexion  with  oni 
periences  at  large;  or  specially,  as  a  particular  experieni 
Gtmerally  considered,  the  relation  is  one  whose  terms  have 
no  persistence  of  union  whatever ;  this  person  may  never 
have  been  in  that  place  before  or  Btnce ;  and  in  conformity 
with  this  absence  of  persistence  in  the  esteraal  union,  is 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  for  the  idea  of  the  person  and 
the  idea  of  the  place  to  follow  one  another — at  any  rate 
before  he  was  met  there.  Specially  considered,  the  relation 
is  one  that  actually  occurred ;  when  it  occurred,  the  union 
between  its  terms  was  absolute;  and  in  conformity  with 
this  temporarily -absolute  union  of  its  terms,  was  the  toi 
porarily-absolute  tendency  of  the  answering  states  of 
sciousness  to  follow  one  another.  As,  at  the  moment  it 
observed,  the  adjacent  co-existence  of  the  person  and  the 
place  was  as  absolute  as  is  the  co-existence  of  extension  and 
resistanoe  in  a  solid  mass;  so,  at  the  moment  it  was 
obatirvfd,  the  two  states  of  consciousness  produced  by 
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person  and  the  place  cohered  as  absolutely  as  do  the  con- 
ceptions of  extension  and  resistance. 

Bightly  interpreted  then^  the  law  applies  as  fully  to  the 
fortoitous  relations  presented  in  any  act  of  perception^  as  it 
does  to  the  more  or  less  habitual  relations  which  experience 
establishes  among  ideas. 

§  187.  In  the  succession  of  psychical  changes  there 
doubtless  occur  many  combinations  which  are  not  easily 
explicable.  Thus^  on  the  case  last  instanced  it  may  be 
remarked^  that  though  before  a  certain  person  has  been 
met  in  a  certain  place^  there  exists  no  tendency  for  the 
states  of  consciousness  answering  to  the  person  and  the 
place  to  occur  together ;  yet  afterwards,  the  tendency  for 
one  of  the  states  to  call  up  the  other  is  often  so  decided 
that  it  shows  itself  repeatedly.  Here  then  a  more  per- 
sistent relation  seems  to  be  established  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  than  exists  between  the  corresponding 
phenomena.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  exceptional 

character  of  the  external  relation  becomes  the  very  cause  of 
tenacity  in  the  internal  relation.  ITie  more  astoniahing  the 
event — the  more  utterly  it  is  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  the  stronger  becomes  the  cohesion  be- 
tween the  answering  states  of  consciousness.  Whence  it 
would  appear  that,  occasionally,  psychical  changes  co^orm 
to  a  law  the  reverse  of  that  enunciated.  Again, 

it  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  law  is  as  alleged,  can  con- 
sciousness ever  escape  out  of  certain  indissolubly-related 
states  when  once  it  gets  into  them  ?  If,  for  instance,  the 
necessary  co-existence  of  extension  with  a  perceived  resist- 
ance, is  known  through  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  states 
of  consciousness  answering  to  them ;  and  if  these  states  are 
as  inseparable  in  the  organism  as  the  phenomena  in  the  en* 
vironment ;  why  should  not  the  two  go  on  reproducing  each 
other  for  ever  ? 

Fiillv  to  answer  these  and  all  like  queries,  would  be  to 
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inclade  in  thia  cliapter  an  entire  Byatem  of  psychology; 
when  oil  poculi&ritios  is  the  succesaioa  of  psychical  clmngt 
are   explained,  overything  is   explained.     Here,  none  haT 
general  replies  ciin  We  given.  Of  these  the  first 

isj  thut,  as  already  Baid,  llie  law  onnnciated  is  the  law  of 
iutelligrnce  in  rho  abstract ;  not  the  law  of  our  intelligence .  , 
or  of  any  intelligence  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  il 
the  law  to  which  psychical  changes  conform  more  and  mors^ 
as  intelligence  becomes  higher ;  but  which  can  be  perfectly 
conformed  to  only  by  perfect  intelligence.  And  some  of 
the  anomalien  pointed  ont  imply  nothing  beyond  imperfec- 
tion in  the  conformity.  Bat  in  the  majority  of 
cases  il  will  be  found  that  what  seem  to  be  n  on -conformities 
are  really  conformities  of  a  complex  kind.  It  must  ba 
remembered  that  the  Gucceasion  of  any  one  state  of  con- 
sciousness after  any  other,  is  due,  nob  to  a  single  tendency, 
but  to  a  combination  of  tendencies.  As  in  the  environment 
each  phenomenon  stands  related  to  various  surrounding 
phenomena;  as  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  these 
are  some  of  them  necessary,  some  very  general,  some  special, 
some  purely  fortuitous ;  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  alleged  h 
of  intelligence,  that  each  state  of  consciouanesa  has  t 
nesioDs,  more  or  less  close,  with  many  other  states — ^hasjl 
number  of  other  states  simultaneously  tending,  with  varioi 
degrees  of  strength,  to  ai-ise  after  it.  Consequently,  tbi 
change  which  actually  takes  place  is  the  retuHant  of  t 
tendencies  acting  together.  The  nest  state  of  consciousnesj 
IB  produced  by  composition  of  forces.  The  force  with  wbtol 
this  next  state  cohered  to  its  immediate  antecedent,  is  aidi 
by  the  forces  with  which  a  group  of  adjacent  states  cohered 
to  it ;  and  by  the  union  of  many  small  forces,  a  com- 
pound tendency  may  be  produced  which  overcomes  some 
aingle  tendency  much  stronger  than  any  one  or  two  of  ila 
components,  A  great  physical  law  of  the  external  world 
supplies  us  with  an  analogy.  Simple  as  is  the  principle 
that  every  atom  of  matter  gravitates  towards  every  otlidCJ 
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mth  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 
yet  we  see  in  the  still  unsolved  ''  problem  of  three  bodies/' 
how  complex  becomes  the  effect  when  several  forces  conspire 
and  conflict ;  and  we  see  how,  when  a  number  of  bodies  are 
acting,  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  by  any  one  of  them 
cannot  be  calculated.  Similarly,  though  the  law  of  attraction 
of  mental  states  is  simple ;  yet  when  the  attractions  of  many 
mental  states  come  into  play — some  uniting,  some  con- 
flicting— it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  predict  the  result. 
And  just  as  in  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  we  may  meet  with  a 
phenomenon  seemingly  quite  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  though  really  quite  in  harmony  with  it ;  so  there 
may  occur  mental  changes  which,  while  they  appear  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  psychical  succession,  aro 
nevertheless  fulfilments  of  it. 

Apparent  anomalies  are  thus  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antece- 
dent of  any  psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its 
consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union 
between  the  external  things  they  symbolize.  Such  is  the 
apriori  necessity ;  and  such  is  the  generalization  reached  a 
posteriori.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  law  can  there  be  that  ad- 
justment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations  which 
constitutes  life,  while  it  makes  possible  the  continuance  of 
life.  And  only  by  supposing  such  a  law  to  exist  can  we 
explain  the  facts,  that  relations  which  are  absolute  in  the 
environment  are  absolute  in  us,  that  relations  which  are 
probable  in  the  environment  are  probable  in  us,  that  re- 
lations which  are  fortuitons  in  the  environment  are  for* 
tuitoos  in  OB. 


CHAPTER  in. 
THE   GROWTH    OF    INTELLIQENC*. 

^  188.  Tiie  luw  enunciated  in  the  furogoing  chapto 
being  the  law  of  Intelligence  in  the  abstract — the  law  whicii 
Intelligence  lultils  more  and  more  the  further  it  advances, 
we  liare  next  to  examine  the  modoB  in  which  better  fuliU- 
menl  of  the  law  is  exhibited ;  and  to  seek  the  general  cause 
for  this  ever  increasing  fulfilment  of  it. 

Three  ways  in  which  progreaa  shows  itself  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. There  is,  first — increase  in  the  accaracij  with 
which  the  inner  tendencies  are  proportioned  to  the  outer 
persistences.  There  is,  second — increase  in  the  number  of 
cases,  nnlike  aa  to  kind  but  like  as  to  grade  of  complexity, 
in  which  there  are  inner  tendencies  answering  to  outo''  per- 
sistences. And  there  is,  third — iucre-ase  in  the  complfrMty 
of  the  coherent  states  of  conaciousneas,  answering  to  coherent 
complexities  in  the  environment.  The  organism  is  placed 
aniid  innumerable  relations  of  all  orders.  It  begins  by 
imperfectly  adjusting  its  actions  to  a  few  of  the  simplest  of 
these.  To  adjust  its  actions  more  exactly  to  these  few  sim- 
plest, is  one  form  of  advance.  To  adjust  its  actions  to  a 
greater  variety  of  those  simplest,  is  a  ^rther  form  of  advance. 
To  adjust  its  actions  to  successive  grades  of  the  more  com- 
plicated, is  yet  another  form  of  advance.  And  to  whatever 
stage  it  roaches  there  are  etill  the  same  three  kinds  of  im- 
provement open  to  it — a  perfecting  of  the  coiTespondencea 
already  achieved  ;  n-a  achievement  of  other  correapoudeacea 
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of  the  same  order ;  and  an  achievement  of  correspondences 
of  a  higher  order :  all  of  them  implying  greater  fulfilment 
of  the  law  of  intelligence. 

But  now,  what  are  the  requisites  to  this  progress  ?  Is  the 
genesis  of  Intelligence  explicable  on  any  one  general  prin- 
ciple applying  at  once  to  all  these  modes  of  advance  f  K  so, 
what  is  this  general  principle  ? 

§  189.  In  the  environment  there  exist  relations  of  all 
orders  of  persistence,  from  the  absolute  to  the  fortuitous. 
Consequently,  in  a  creature  displaying  a  developed  corre- 
spondence, there  must  exist  all  gprades  of  strength  in  the 
connexions  between  states  of  consciousness.  As  a  high 
intelligence  is  only  thus  possible,  it  is  manifestly  a  condition 
to  intelligence  in  general  that  the  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents of  psychical  changes  shall  admit  of  all  degrees  of 
cohesion.  And  the  question  to  be  answered  is  : — How  are 
their  various  degrees  of  cohesion  adju3ted  ? 

Concerning  their  adjustments  there  are  two  possible  hy- 
potheses, of  which  all  other  hypotheses  can  be  but  modi- 
fications. On  the  one  haad,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state  of  consciousness 
has  to  follow  any  other,  is  fixed  beforehand  by  a  Creator— 
that  there  is  a  *^  pre-established  harmony  *'  between  the 
inner  and  outer  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  eaoh  state 
of  consciousness  has  to  follow  any  other,  depends  on  the 
firequency  with  which  the  two  have  been  connected  in  ex- 
perience— that  the  harmony  between  the  inner  and  outer 
relations  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  relations  produce 
the  inner  relations.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  two 
hypotheses. 

For  the  tirst  the  reason  given,  like  the  reason  given  for 
the  special-creation  hypothesis  at  large,  is  that  certain  of 
the  phenomena  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  This  super- 
natural genesis  of  the   adjustment  is  alleged  because  uo 
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natural  genesis  has  been  assigned.  The  hypothesis  has  not 
a  single  fact  to  rest  on.  The  facts  that  may  be  cited  in  its 
support,  such  as  thoae  of  reflex  action,  are  simply  fiicts  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained  ;  and  thiii  alleged  explanation 
of  thom  as  duo  to  a  pro -established  harmony,  is  simply  a 
disguiaed  mode  of  abelving  them  as  inexplicable.  A 

(urthor  criticism  is,  thnt  those  who  espouse  this  theory  dare 
not  apply  it  beyond  a  narrow  range  of  cases.  It  ia  only 
where  tbo  cunnoxioua  between  psychical  states  are  absolute — 
as  in  the  so-called  forms  of  thought  and  in  the  congenital 
instincts — that  they  fall  back  ou  "  pre-established  harmony," 
But  they  should  either  go  the  entire  length  with  Leibnil 
or  not  go  with  hira  at  all.  If  they  assume  that  the  adji 
moot  of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  has  beci 
oasea  fixed  beforehand,  they  ought  iu  consistency  to  assume 
that  it  has  been  in  all  cases  fixed  beforehand.  If,  answering 
to  each  absolutely-persistent  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the 
enTironment,  there  has  been  provided  some  absolutely- per- 
sistent connexion  between  states  of  consciousness;  why, 
where  the  outer  connexion  is  almost  absolntely  persistent, 
and  the  inner  connexion  proportionately  persistent,  must  we 
not  suppose  a  special  provision  here  also  ?  why  must  we  not 
suppose  special  provisions  for  all  tlie  infinitely-varied  degrees 
of  persistence  ?  The  unqualified  adoption  of  the 

hypothesis  is,  however,  declined,  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
would  involve  the  assertion  of  a  rigorous  necessity  in  all 
thought  and  action — an  assertion  which  those  who  favour 
this  hypothesis  are,  more  than  any  others,  disinclined  to 
make.  It  would  raise  the  awkward  qnestion  why  at  birth 
tliere  is  not  as  great  a  power  of  thinking,  and  of  thinking 
correctly,  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  wonld  imply  that 
men  are  equally  wise  conceming  things  of  which  they  have 
hod  no  experience,  as  concerning  things  of  which  they 
had  experience.  It  would  altogether  negative  that  ad' 
enlightenment  which  characterizes  human   ] 

,  not  only  in   tho  hypothesis  withiiut  foundal 
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in  our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena ;  but  acceptance 
of  it  would  necessitate  rejection  of  all  such  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena  as  we  have  acquired. 

Contrariwise,  for  the  second  hypothesis  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming.     The  multitudinous  facts  commonly  cited  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas,  support  it. 
lb  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  truth  that  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  infant  the  ascent  is  by  slow  steps  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  adult.     All  theories  and  all  methods  of  educa- 
tion take  it  for  granted — are  alike  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  more  frequently  states  of  consciousness  are  made  to 
follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order,  the  stronger  becomes 
their  tendency  to  suggest  one  another  in  that  order.    The 
sayings — "  Practice  makes  perfect,'^  and  **  Habit  is  second 
nature,'^  remind  us  how  long-established  and  universal  is 
the  conviction  that  such  a  law  exists.     Exemplification  ot 
it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  men  who,  from  being  diflTe- 
rently  circumstanced,  have  had  different  experiences,  reach 
different  generalizations ;    and  by  the  fact  that  a  wrong 
conception  will  become  as  firmly  established  as  a  right  one, 
if  the  external  relation  to  which  it  answers  has  been  as 
often  repeated.     It  is  in  harmony  with  these  among  other 
familiar  truths ; — that  phenomena  wholly  unrelated  in  our 
experience,  we  have  no  tendency  to  think  of  together ;  that 
where  a  certain  phenomenon  has  occurred  in  many  rela- 
tions, we  usually  imagine  it  as  recurring  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  has  most  frequently  occurred ;  that  when  we  have 
witnessed  many  recurrences  of  a  certain  relation  we  come 
to  have  a  strong  belief  in  that  relation ;  that  if  a  relation 
has  been  daily  experienced  throughout  life  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  other- 
wise— to  break  the  connexion  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness representing  it;  and  that  where  a  relation  has 
been  perpetually  repeated  in  our  experience  with  absolate 
uniformity,  we  are  entirely  disabled  firom  conceiving  the 
negation  of  it. 
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The  only  orders  of  paychical  seqnencea  not  obrioualy  in- 
cloded  by  this  general  law,  are  tlioso  classed  as  rpflex  and 
instinctive — those  which  are  apparently  established  before 
any  erperience  has  been  had.  Bat  it  is  possible  that,  rightly 
interpreted,  the  law  covers  these  also.  Though  reflex  and 
instinctive  sequences  are  not  determined  by  the  experiences 
of  the  individual  organism  manifesting  them ;  yet  tfao  ex- 
porieocea  of  the  race  of  organisms  forming  its  ancestry  may 
have  determined  tliem.  Hereditary  transmission  applies  to 
psychical  peculiarities  as  well  as  to  physical  peculiarities. 
While  the  modified  bodily  Btroctnro  produced  by  new 
habits  of  life  is  bequeathed  to  futnre  generations,  the 
modified  nervoua  tendencies  produced  by  such  new  habits 
of  life  are  also  bequeathed ;  and  if  the  new  habits  of  life 
become  pernmnent  the  tendencies  become  permanent.  Let 
08  glance  at  the  facts. 

Among  the  families  of  a  civilized  society,  the  changes  of 
occupation  and  habit  from  generation  to  gcncratiou  and  the 
intermarriug'e  of  families  having  different  occupations  and 
habits,  greatly  confuse  the  evidence  of  psychical  here- 
dity. But  it  needs  only  to  contrast  national  characi 
to  SCO  that  ment«I  peculiarities  caused  by  habit  become  hei 
ditary.  We  know  that  there  are  warlike,  peaceful,  nomadicS' 
maritime,  hunting,  commercial,  races — races  that  are  inde- 
pendent or  slavish,  active  or  slothful;  we  know  that  many 
of  these,  if  not  all,  have  a  common  oiigin ;  and  hence  it  ia 
inferable  that  these  varieties  of  disposition,  which  have 
evident  relations  to  modes  of  life,  have  been  gradually 
produced  in  the  course  of  generations.  The  tendencies  to 
certain  combinations  of  psychical  changea  have  become 
organic.  In  domesticited  animals  parallel  facta 

are  familiar.  Not  only  the  forms  and  constitutions,  bot  tho 
dispositions  and  instinctsof  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls, 
haro  become  difierenl  from  those  of  their  wild  kindred. 
The  various  breeds  of  dogs  exhibit  numeroas  varieties 
of  menta'    character    and   facalty   permanently    est'ubltshed 
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by  mode  of  life ;  and  their  several  tendencies  are  spcntane 
ouslj  manifested.  A  young  pointer  will  point  at  a  covey 
the  first  time  he  is  taken  afield.  A  retriever  brought  up 
abroad  has  been  remarked  to  fulfil  his  duty  without  instruc* 
tion.  In  such  cases  there  is  evidently  a  bequeathed  ten-, 
dency  for  the  psychical  changes  to  take  place  in  a  special 
way.*  Even  from  the  conduct  of  untamed  creatures 

we  may  gather  evidence  having  like  implications.  The 
birds  of  inhabited  countries  are  far  more  difficult  to  ap- 
proach than  those  of  uninhabited  ones.  And  the  manifest 
inference  is^  that  continued  experience  of  human  enmity 
has  wrought  organic  changes  in  them — ^has  modified  their 
instincts — has  altered  the  connexions  among  their  psychical 

states.f 

Of  the  two  hypotheses,  then,  the  first  is  suppoi  ted  by  no 
positive  evidence  whatever,  while  the  second  is  supported 
by  such  positive  evidence  as  we  have.     That  the  inner,  co- 

*  Had  Mr.  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  been  published  before  I  wrote 
this  paragraph,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  so  qualified  my  words  as  to  re- 
cognize "selection,"  natural  or  artificial,  as  a  factor.  Being  written,  how» 
ever,  I  prefer  to  let  the  passage  remain  with  nothing  beyoud  verbal  chauges, 
and  to  make  the  needful  qualification  in  a  note.  I  do  this  partly  to  avoid 
an  inconvenient  complication  of  the  statement.  But  my  chief  reason  is 
that,  while  holding  survival  of  the  fittest  to  be  always  a  co-operating  cause, 
I  believe  that  in  cases  like  these  it  is  not  the  chief  cause.  The  reasons  for 
this  belief  are  given  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §  166. 

f  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  a  very  competent  critic  called  in  ques- 
tion this  modification  of  instincts  in  birds ;  and  failing  to  remember 
on  what  authority  I  had  alleged  the  fact  (which  I  supposed  to  be  well 
known)  I  was  unable  to  justify  myself.  An  American  friend,  who  was 
present,  has  since  been  so  good  as  to  forward  me  a  verification,  in  the  form 
of  an  incidental  remark  contained  in  a  letter  from  Captain  William 
Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  This  letter  (the  original  is  before 
me)  is  written  from  Brook's  Island,  described  by  Captain  Reynolds 
as  a  "  little  midge  of  sand  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  Pacifia"  After 
giving  other  particulars  of  this  uninhabited  inland,  he  says  : — '*The  birds 
won't  get  out  of  the  way  of  our  people  when  we  land,  bat  show  fight  and 
have  to  be  kept  off  with  sticks.  During  this  milie,  tho  tropio  birds  low 
their  tail  feathers,  which  are  plucked  from  them,  as  yoa  would  poll  a  blade 
of  grass,  while  walking  over  a  field." 
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In  the  progross  of  life  at  largo,  as  in  the  progress  of  tli» 
individual,  the  adjustment  of  inner  tcudencies  to  onter  per- 
sistences, must  bogiu  with  tho  simple  and  advance  to  the 
■  complex ;  seeing  that  both  within  and  without,  complex  ro- 
I  lations,  being  made  up  of  simple  ones,  cannot  be  established 
before  simple  ones  have  been  established.  After  experience 
s!  some  persistent  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment,  haa 
generated  a  persistent  relation  between  the  answering  pay- 
chicul  states  a  and  b-  and  after  some  other  persistent  outer 
relation  C  to  D,  haa  similarly  generated  a  persistent  inner 
relation  c  to  d  j  then,  if  in  the  environment  there  exists  any 
relation  between  the  relations  A  to  B  and  C  to  D,  it  becomes 
jiosBibte  for  repeated  experiences  to  generate  in  the  organien 
a  relation  between  a  to  b  and  ctod.  But  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  this  to  be  done  until  the  relations  a  to  Ii  and 
n  to  d  have  been  themselves  generated.  This  deductiou,  to<l^j 
wo  see  to  be  in  complete  coufoiuiity  with  the  facts,  both 
individual  evolution  and  of  geuenil  evolution. 

Further,  it  must  follow  that  the  only  thing  required  for 
tho  establishment  of  a  new  internal  relation  answering  to  a 
new  external  one,  is,  that  the  orgauism  shall  be  sufiieiently 
developed  to  cognize  the  two  terms  of  the  new  relation,  and 
that  being  thus  developed,  it  shall  be  placed  in  circumalancea 
which  present  the  now  relation.  Here  also,  there  is  har- 
mony between  the  a  priori  inference  and  the  inference  from 
obsorvation.  In  our  domestic  animals  there  are  constanlly 
formed  new  psychical  relations  answering  to  such  new  phy- 
bical  relations  as  have  terms  sufficiently  simple  to  be  pei^- 
I'^ived.  And  in  human  civilization  we  see  the  truth 
illustrated  in  the  progress  to  wider  and  wider  geuen^ 
i  £ations. 

But  tho  validity  of  these  several  corollaries  will  becoi 
(iiore  apparent  as  we  proceed.     Let  us  now  pass  on  to  con- 
template  tho   growth  of    Intelligence  under  its    le*diiig 
aspects. 


id  ^_ 
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OHAPTEB  IV. 

REFLEX     AOTION. 

§  191.  Under  its  simplest  form,  Keflex  Action  is  the 
sequence  of  a  single  contraction  upon  a  single  irritation. 
A  vague  manifestation  of  this  sequence  marks  the  dawn  of 
sensitive  life ;  and^  indeed^  it  is  chiefly  because  they  shrink 
on  being  touched^  that  many  of  the  simpler  animals  are 
recognized  as  living. 

But  though  in  the  movements  of  Zoophytes  it  is  fore- 
shadowed^ Reflex  action  proper  is  exhibited  only  when 
we  ascend  to  creatures  in  which  there  exist  nerves 
and  muscles.  In  such  creatures,  the  response  is  efiected 
not  through  the  agency  of  the  one  uniform  tissue  consti- 
tnting  the  body,  which  is  at  once  irritable  and  contractile ; 
but  the  irritability  is  confined  to  one  specialized  struc- 
ture, while  the  contractility  is  confined  to  another  special- 
ized structure ;  and  the  two  structures  are  placed  in  such 
relation  that  irritation  of  the  one  is  followed  by  contraction 
of  the  other.  Some  impression  is  made  on  the  peripheral  . 
termination  of  a  nerve ;  the  molecular  motion  it  sets  up  is 
propagated  along  the  nerve  until  it  reaches  a  ganglion ;  the 
large  quantity  of  molecular  motion  there  disengaged,  dis- 
charges itself  along  another  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
ganglion  to  a  muscle;  and  thus  the  stimulus  carried  . 
through  an  aflbrent  nerve  to  some  liberO'tnotor  centre,  iB 
thence  reflected  in  multiplied  amount  through  an  efEsrenft 
nerve  to  the  contractile  agent. 


ttaa 
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la  tluB  simplost  form  of  pejdtical  action  we  see  a  Bingle 
interaal  relation  adjueted  .to  a  ainglo  external  relation. 
Any  one  of  the  suckers  on  the  arm  of  a  cuttle-fisii  tliat  haa 
been  separated  from  the  body,  will,  nnder  the  influence  ol 
its  own  independent  ganglion,  attach  itself  to  a  substance 
placed  in  contact  with  it — the  established  relation  between 
the  tactual  and  muscular  changes  in  the  sncker  and  its 
ganglion,  is  parallel  to  the  noiform  relation  between  resist- 
ance and  extension  in  its  environment — the  inner  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  as  persistent  as  is  the  outer  relation 
between  ottributes.  And  if  we  remember  that  in  the 
actions  of  the  cuttle-fish  this  inner  relation  is  perpetually 
being  repeated  in  rosponso  to  the  onter  relation,  we  see  how 
the  organization  of  it  in  the  species  answers  to  the  iu£nitud» 
of  oxperiences  received  by  the  species. 

$  192.  Eeflex  action  being  the  lowest  form  of  psychifl 
life,  is,  by  implication,  most  nearly  related  to  physical  lifol 
in  it  wo  see  the  incipient  differentiation  of  the  two. 
truth  may  be  discerned  from  several  points  of  view. 

It  waa  shown  that  the  contraction  which  occurs  in  a 
polj-pe  when  touched,  or  otherwise  stimulated,  probably 
results  from  the  increased  vital  change  which  the  stimulus 
produces  in  the  disturbed  tissues  (§  140) ;  and  though  one  of 
these  reflex  actions,  as  of  a  cephalopod's  sucker,  is  effected 
in  a  more  definite  and  more  complicated  way,  yet  it  does 
not  so  far  differ  as  to  bo  removable  from  the  class  of  phy* 
sical  actions.  Mostly,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  misuse  of 
words  to  call  it  psychical.  So  that  while  as  belonging  to  tho 
order  of  vital  changes  which,  in  their  higher  complications, 
we  dignify  as  psychical,  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  it 
as  psychical ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  position  it  ia 
transitional.  Again,  in  well -organized  creatures, 

the  physical  life  is  itself  regulated  by  reflex  actions.  Those 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  follow 
the  iniroduction   of  food,  are  of  reflex  origin ;    as  are  a 
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those  processes  by  whicli,  under  the  same  stimnlos^  the 
digestive  fluids  are  prepared  and  poured  out.  The  yarious 
viscera,  too,  performing  each  its  separate  function,  must 
have  their  relative  activities  adjusted;  and  the  due  bal- 
ancing of  them  is  effected  by  reflex  action.  It  is  held  that 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  each  viscus  are  impressed  on  the 
nerves  proceeding  to  ganglia  in  the  sympathetic,  whence 
they  are  reflected  to  the  other  viscera ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  stomach  has  been  filled,  the  stimulus  it  diffuses 
through  this  channel  to  the  heart  and  luugs,  causes  them  to 
send  it  an  increased  quantity  of  aerated  blood.  In 

yet  another  respect  may  we  see  a  close  alliance  between  the 
physical  life  and  this  nascent  psychical  Hfe.  As  was  shown 
in  a  foregoing  chapter,  the  psychical  life  is  broadly  distin- 
guished from  the  physical  life  by  the  peculiarity  that  its 
changes,  instead  of  being  simultaneous  and  successive,  are 
successive  only;  but,  as  was  also  shown,  this  peculiarity 
makes  its  appearance  gradually,  and  becomes  marked  only 
when  the  psychical  life  becomes  high.  Now  the  reflex 
actions  in  which  the  nascent  psychical  life  is  seen,  are 
nearly  as  much  characterized  by  simultaneity  as  are  the 
purely  physical  actions.  A  great  number  of  these  simplest 
nervous  changes  go  on  quite  independently  in  the  same 
organism  at  the  same  moment.  Once  more,  the 

proximity  of  these  reflex  actions  to  the  physical  life  is  im- 
plied by  their  unconsciousness.  Not  only  in  co-ordinating 
the  visceral  processes,  but  also  in  ♦«o-orclinfcting  the  pro- 
cesses of  perception,  there  confttantly  go  on  reflex  actions 
of  which  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge ;  as  those  by 
which  the  focus  of  each  eye  is  adjusted  to  distances  and  the 
closure  of  the  iris  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  light.  Other 
reflex  actions  of  which  we  cbjol  take  direct  cognizance— as 
that  of  breathing — can  go  on  without  our  thinking  of  them. 
And  others  which  are  commonly  accompanied  by  local  sen- 
sation— as  when  the  foot  is  withdrawn  firom  something 
which  tickles  it — are  found  to  be  most  energetically  per* 
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I  formed  wlien,  from  eonia  spinal  lesioa,  local  Bensation  1 
I  t>eca  abolished.  Eemem boring  how  nearly  unconBcions  our 
I  own  locf  motive  actions  become  when  we  are  absorbed  in 
I  tliought,  it  is  inferable  that  in  creatures  whose  reEex  loco- 
L  motive  actions  are  ccngonitally  perfect,  they  are  quite  nn- 
I  conscious.  The  rapid  alternations  of  a  ceilKpede's  leg  or  a 
fly's  wing,  are  probably  as  automatic  as  1^  those  of  m 
Bteam-engine  piston ;  and  may  be  co-ordinated  q^r  a  gene- 
rally analogous  maoner.  Just  as,  in  a  stoam-c-ugine,  the 
arrival  of  the  piston  at  a  certain  point  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  opening  of  a  valve  serving  to  admit  the  steam 
which  will  drive  the  piston  in  the  reverse  direction;  bo,  in 
one  of  these  rhythmically -moving  organs,  the  performance 
of  each  motion  ends  in  bringing  the  organ  to  a  position  in 
which  tho  stimulus  to  an  opposite  motion  acts  upon  it. 

But  though,  from  all  points  of  viusv,  R<.-tl<.-x  action  is  seen 
to  be  a  species  of  change  very  httle  removed  &om  the 
physical  changes  constituting  vegetative  life ;  yel 
it  ne  may  discern  a  fulfilment  of  the  primordial  conditi( 
to  consciousness.  In  tho  lowest  conceivable  type  of  ci 
•ciousness — that  produced  by  the  alternation  of  two  states 
— there  are  involved  the  relutions  coustiluting  the  forma  of 
all  thought.  And  such  an  alternation  of  two  states  is  just 
that  which  occurs  in  the  ganglion  connected  with  one  of 
I  these  rhythmically- moving  organs.  I 

§  193.  Fro#Wk^^^^°'^  °^  Reflex  action  is  which  a 
single  impression  produ^^Ssinglo  contraction,  tho  ascent 
is  to  complications  in  tho  alftuli  and  in  the  acts  resulting 
Crom  tbem.  There  is  no  precise  distinction  between  a  single 
I'oatraclion  and  a  combination  of  contractions.  From  the 
i^xcitution  of  dispersed  muscular  fibres  to  the  excitation  of 
libres  aggregated  into  definite  bundles,  tho  transition  i 
iusL-nsible;  and  there  is  similarly  a  gradual  passage  i 
single  contractions  to  combiuatioas  of  contractions.  Henoc 
be  head  of  Uetlex  action  there  are  claei 
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00060  in  which  a  whole  gronn/m  muscniar  motions  results 
firom  one  impression.  The  decapitated  frog  which  leaps 
when  one  of  its  feet  is  irritated^  supplies  an  illustration.  To 
examine  the  varieties' and  complexities  of  Keflex  action,  is 
the  task  of  the  pln^ologist  rather  than  of  the  psychologist. 
Here  it  concer^^s  merely  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  phe- 
nomena on  t^rgeneral  argument. 

We  ha^vto  observe  that  these  simplest  of  psychical 
changes  correspond  to  external  relations  which  are  only 
one  degree  more  specialized  than  the  relations  to  which 
physical  chauges  correspond.  While  the  processes  of  the 
purely  vegetative  life  are  in  adjustment  with  those  most 
general  relations  between  nutriment,  oxygen,  temperature, 
moisture,  light,  which  pervade  the  environment  at  large; 
these  lowest  processes  of  the  animal  life  are  in  adjustment 
^th  the  most  general  relations  of  the  solid  bodies  con- 
tained in  the  environment :  as  those  between  tangibility 
aud  solidity,  motion  and  life. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  conformity  with  the 
general  law  of  intelligence,  we  have,  in  one  of  these  reflex 
actions,  an  established  connexion  between  two  psychical 
states  answering  to  an  established  connexion  between  two 
external  phenomena.  Not  that  the  inner  tendency  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  outer  persistency.  In  many 
cases  it  is  absolute  in  the  organism  though  by  no  means 
absolute  in  the  environment.  And  this  is  just  what  is  to 
be  looked  for  among  these  manif|^^|||||||[if  nascent  in- 
telligence ;  since  the  adjustmeiSpRne  inner  tendencies  to 
the  outer  persistencies,  beingtfe  law  of  intelligence  in  the 
abstract,  cannot  be  fulfilled  where  the  intelligence  is  in- 
cipient. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  &ct,  that  these  indissolubly- 
connected  psychical  states  exist  where  there  are  perpetually- 
repeated  experiences  of  the  external  relations  to  which  ibey 
answer. 
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^  194.  Kot  nsing  th«  word  as  the  TBlgnr  do,  to  desigi 
bU  other  kinds  of  intelligence  than  the  hnman,  bnt  restnd 
ing  it  to  its  proper  signification.  Instinct  may  be  deacribc 
as— componnd  reflex  action.  I  say  dpscribod  rather  then  ^ 
defined,  since  no  clear  line  of  demarkation  can  be  dra 
I  _lietweca  it  and  aimglg  reflex  action,  Aa  remarked  in 
last  aectioD,  the  dirigo-motor  procesaea  which  reflex  actions 
Bhow  na,  pass  by  degreea  from  the  simple  to  the  complex; 
and  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  facts  shows  us  that  tbe 
I  reeipio-motor  processes  do  the  like.  Nevertheless  we  may 
enicntly  distinguish,  as  a  higher  order  of  these  auto- 
matic nervous  adjustments,  those  in  which  complex  stimnli 
produce  complex  movements. 

That  the  propriety  of  thus  marking  ofi'  Instinct  from 
i  jprimitive  reflex-- notion  may  be  clearly  seen,  let  na  take 
examples,  "  A  fiy-catcliw^  aays  Dr.  Carpenter,  "immedi- 
ately after  its  exit  from  the  egg,  has  been  known  to  peck  at 
and  capture  an  insect — an  action  which  requires  a  Teiy 
exact  appreciation  of  distance,  as  well  aa  a  power  of  pra 
cisely  regalating  the  muscular  movements  in  accordance" 
^  with  it."  Now  this  action,  which  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
etonces  to  be  purely  automatic,  implies  the  combination  of 
many  stimuli.  The  excitation  of  certain  retinal  nerve-fibres 
mast  be  one— an  excitation  which  is  iteelf  a  somewhat  BpeottJ 
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combination  of  excitations.  Another  component  in  the  gene- 
ral stimulus  must  be  that  proceeding  firom  the  muscles  by 
which  the  eyes  are  directed.  And  yet  another  component 
must  be  that  proceeding  from  the  muscles  which  alter  the 
focal  adjustments  of  the  eyes.  Without  impressions  pro- 
ceeding from  both  these  sets  of  muscles,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  head  to  be  guided  in  the  right  direction,  or 
for  the  beak  to  be  closed  at  the  right  moment.  Thus  the 
action  implies  impressions  on  retinal  nerves,  impressions 
on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which  move  the  eyes, 
and  impressions  on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which 
adjust  their  lenses — implies  that  all  these  nerves  are  excited 
simultaneously  in  special  ways  and  degrees ;  and  that  the 
complex  co-ordination  of  muscular  contractions  by  which 
the  fly  is  caught,  is  the  result  of  this  complex  co-ordination 
of  stimuli.  @f  such  co-ordinated  acts  automati- 

cally  resulting  from  co-ordinated  stimuli,  we  have  many 
illustrations  in  ourselves.  .Though  originating  in  vofition, 
our  ordinary  movements  are  performed  in  a  mode  just  like 
that  described.  When  putting  out  the  hand  to  grasp  an 
object  before  us,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  particular, 
muscular  adjustments  made.  We  see  the  object,  and  in 
response  to  the  wish  for  it  the  arm  is  moved  in  a  fit 
way.  But  were  any  of  the  various  nervous  stimuli  in- 
volved in  the  perception  absent,  the  arm  would  not  be 
guided  aright.  That  is  to  say,  the  special  muscular  co-or- 
dination is  due  To  the  special  co-ordination  of  sensationa 
received  fromjbhe  eye  and  its  adjuncts ;  volition  being  con- 
cemcd  merely  in  setting  the  process  jgoing.  One  of  these 
actions  of  our  oWn  differs  from  that  of  the  newly-hatched 
fly-catcher  mainly  in  thisy  that  whereas,  in  ourselves,  the 
impressions  and  motions,  being  almost  infinitely  varied  and 
severally  repeated  with  compai^ative  infrequency,  are  not  '^ 
congenitally  co-ordinated  but  are  co-ordinated  in  the  course 
of  our  first  years ;  in  the  fly-catcher,  descended  from  a  race 
in  which  a  special  combination  is^perpetnaliy  repeated  by 
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07017  indmdiul  Utrougbout  life,  this  combiustioa  is  rtMlj- 
orgtinixed. 

So  that  wliile  in  the  primitive  forms  of  reflex  aotioa  a 
single  improssioD  >s  Allowed  by  a  single  conlraction ;  while 
in  the  more  developed  forma  of  rcilex  action  a  single  im- 
pression ia  followed  by  a  ci^mbinatioD  of  contractions ;  in 
Ihia  which  we  distinguish  aa  Instinct,  a' combination  of  im- 
prcaaions  ia  folIowodTjy  a  combination  of  contractions ;  ami 
the  bifhei-  the  Instinct  the  more  complex  are  both  the 
directive  and  cxucutive  co-ordinatioua.  Currying  with  aa 
this  conception)  let  iia  now  contemplate  the  facta  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  laws  we  are  tracing  out. 


§  195.  Instinct  is  obviouajy  further  removed  from  purely 
physical  life  than  ia  simple  reflex  action.  While  simple 
reflux  action  ia  common  to  the  internal  viaceral  processes 
and  to  the  processes  of  external  adjustment.  Instinct  jg^nut, 
There  are  no  instincts  displayed  by  the  kidneys,  the  luuj 
the  liver :  they  occnr  only  among  the  actions  of  that  neri 
moficular  apparatus  which  is  the  agent  of  psychical  life. 

Again,  the  co-ordination  of  many  stimuli  into  one  sti- 
mulus is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  reduction  of  diffused  simul- 
taneous changes  into  concentrated  serial  changes.  Whether 
the  Qombincd  nervous  acta  which  take  place  when  tbe  fly- 
catcher seizes  an  insect,  are  regarded  as  a  series  passing 
through  its  centre  of  co-ordination  in  rapid  succession,  or  as 
consolidated  into  two  successive  slates  of  its  centre  of  co- 
ordination, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  changes  going  on  in 
its  centre  of  co-ordination  have  a  much  more  decided  buoar 
arrangement  than  have  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
scattered  ganglia  of  a  centipede. 

In  ita  higher  forma.  Instinct  is  probably  accompanied  byi 
,  rudimentary  consciousness.  Thuro  cannot  be  co-ordination  1 
of  many  stimuli  without  some  gauglion  thx'ough  which  they 
are  all  brought  into  relation.  In  the  process  of  bringing 
them  into  relation,  thia  ganglion  muat  be  subject^o 
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influence  of  each — ^mnst  undergo  many  changes.  And  the 
quick  succession  of  changes  in  a  ganglion^  implying  as  it 
does  perpetual  experiences  of  differences  and  likenesses, 
constitutes  the  raw  materia]  of  consciousness.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  as  fast  as  Instinct  is  developed,  some  kind  of 
consciousness  becomes  nascent. 
r"  Further,  the  instinctive  actions  are  more  removed  from 
the  actions  of  simple  bodily  life  in  this,  that  they  answer  to 
external  phenomena  which  are  more  complex  and  more 
.  special.  While  the  purely  physical  processes  going  on 
*• —  throughout  the  organism  respond  to  those  most  general 
relations  common  to  the  environment  as  a  whole ;  while  the 
simple  reflex  actions  respond  to  some  of  the  general  relations 
common  to  the  individual  objects  it  contains;  these  com* 
pound  reflex  actions  which  we  class  as  instincts,  respond  to 
those  more  involved  relations  which  characterize  certain 
orders  of  objects  and  actions  as  distinguished  from  others. 

Greater  differentiation  of  the  psychical  life  from  the  phy- 
sical life  is  thus  shown  in  several  ways — ^in  the  growing 
distinction  between  the  action  of  the  vegetative  and  animal 
systems ;  in  the  increasing  seriality  of  the  changes  in  the 
animal  system ;  Jn  the  consequent  rise  of  incipient  con- 
Bciousness ;  and  in  the  higher  speciality  of  the  outer  relations 
^o  which  inner  relations  are~a3justed :  which  lasl'is  indeisd^  1 
the  essence  of  the  advance^  to  which  the  others  are  necessary 
accompaniments.  / 

§  196.  We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  how,  by  ac« 
cumulated  experiences,  compound  reflex  actions  may  be 
developed  out  of  simple  ones. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  low  aquatic  creature  possessing 
rudimentary  eyes.  Sensitive  as  such  eyes  are  only  to 
marked  changes  in  the  quantity  of  light,  they  can  be  affected 
by  opaque  bodies  moving  in  the  surrounding  water,  only 
when  such  bodies  approach  close  to  them.  But  bodies 
carried  by  their  motion  very  near  to  the  organism,  will,  by 
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Lheir  further  motion,  be  brou)fUt  in  contact  Tritb  it.     The 

casQs  in  which  an  external  object  passes  by  almost  at  a  tan- 
gent to  that  part  of  the  organism  where  the  rudimentary  eye 
is  placed,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  snrfaco  bnt  not  quiie, 
must  be  exceptional.  In  its  earliest  forms  sight  ia,  aa  before 
said,  little  more  than  anticipatory  touch  (§  142)  :  visual 
impressions  are  hahitoally  followed  by  tactual  ones.  But 
tnt;tiial  impressions  are,  in  all  these  creatures,  habitually 
followed  by  contractions  —  contractions  which,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  §  140,  are  probably  the  necessary  effects  of 
raechnuically  accelerating'  the  vital  changes  —  contractions 
which,  under  like  stimuli,  occur  even  in  certain  plants,  and 
are  so  aUomi  to  be  producible  by  alterations  in  the  processes 
of  purely  physical  life.  Result  as  they  may,  however,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  from  the  zoophytes  upwards,  touch 
and  contraction  form  an  habitual  sequence ;  and  hence,  in 
creatures  whose  incipient  vision  amounts  to  little  more  than 
anticipatory  tonch,  there  constantly  occurs  the  succession 
—  a  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  a  contrac- 
tion. Now  the  evolution  of  a  nervous  system  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  that  specialization  which  originates 
the  senses.  On  the  one  hand,  until  the  general  sensitiveness 
is  in  some  degree  localized,  the  intemoncial  function  of  the 
nervous  system  cannot  exist;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  snol 
localized  Gensitiveneas  can  exist  without  something 
ebape  of  nerves.  A  nascent  sense  of  sight,  therefore,  implietr 
a  nascent  nervous  communication.  And  along  with  a  nas- 
cent nervous  communication  we  may  see  the  first  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  intelligence.  If  psychical  states  [using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  which  follow  one  another  time 
*fter  time  in  a  certain  order,  become  every  time  more  closely 
connected  in  this  order,  bo  as  eventually  to  become  insepar- 
able ;  then  it  must  happen  that  if.  in  the  experience  of  miy 
species,  u  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  and  a  con- 
traction,  are  continually  repeated  in  this  succession,  tlu 
several  nervous  states  produced  will  become  so  consollt: 
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that  the  first  cannot  be  caused  without  the  others  following 
—the  visual  impression  will  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  excitation  like  that  which  a  tactual  impression  pro- 
duces^ and  this  will  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a  contraction. 
There  will  thus  occur  a  contraction  in  anticipation  of  touch. 

What  must  result  from  a  further  development  of  vision  t 
•Evidently  the  same  bodies  will  be  discerned  at  greatei 
distances^  and  smaller  bodies  will  be  discerned  when  close 
to.  Both  of  these  must  produce  obscurations  which  are  faint 
in  comparison  with  that  obscuration  produced  by  a  large 
body  about  to  strike  the  creature's  surface.  But  now  mark 
the  accompanying  experience.  A  fcunt  obscuration  will 
uot^  like  an  extreme  one^  be  habitually  followed  by  a 
strong  tactual  impression  and  a  subsequent  contraction.  If 
caused  by  a  great  mass  passing  at  some  distance^  there 
will  probably  be  no  collision — no  tactual  impression  at  all. 
If  caused  by  a  little  mass  which  is  very  near^  the  collision 
that  follows  will  be  comparatively  slight — ^so  slight  as  not  to 
excite  a  violent  contraction,  but  only  such  tension  in  the 
muscular  apparatus  as  is  seen  in  any  creature  about  to  seize 
upon  proy.  This  is  by  no  means  an  assumption.  Among 
animals  in  general,  ourselves  included,  a  nervous  impression 
which,  if  slight,  simply  rouses  attention  and  braces  up  the 
muscles,  causes  convulsive  contortions  if  intense.  It  is  there- 
ibre  a  deduction  from  a  well-established  law  of  the  nervo* 
muscular  system,  that  a  creature  possessing  this  somewhat 
improved  vision  will,  by  a  partial  obscuration  of  light,  have 
its  muscles  brought  into  a  state  of  partial  tension — a  state 
tittiug  them  either  for  the  seizure  of  a  small  animal  should 
the  partial  obscuration  be  caused  by  the  impending  coUisioi^ 
of  ouo,  or  for  sudden  retreat  into  a  shell  should  the  obscura* 
tiou  be  increased  by  the  near  approach  of  a  larger  animal. 
h>o  that  even  from  this  simple  advance  there  arises  a  some- 
what greater  speciality  and  complexity  in  the  inner  relations 
answering  to  outer  relations. 

Instead  of  a  stationary  creature,  suppose  tho  creature  ooiu 
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tomplated  to  be  one  that  habitually  mores  aboat  in  tlte 
water  ;  and  suppose  a  further  development  of  the  eyes — a 
derelopment  conaistiiig  in  enlargement  of  each  retina^  and 
subdirisioQ  of  it  into  separate  eensitive  agents.  In  such  a 
creature,  the  eyea  are  anbjecc  to  perpetually -changing  im- 
prossions  produced  by  the  objects  amid  which  it  swims. 
These  improssions  fall  on  differeut  parts  of  its  retni^, 
aecordiog  to  the  positions  of  the  objects  making  them. 
Lateral ly-p laced  bodies  either  affect  one  retina  only,  or  one 
much  more  than  the  other.  Bodies  above  have  their  images 
cast  on  the  lower  parts  of  its  retinse.  Bodies  below,  if 
risible  at  all,  cast  images  ou  their  upper  parts.  Of  the  im- 
pressions thus  made,  however,  few  are  directly  followed  by 
tactual  impressions:  the  creature's  forward  movement  carries 
it  away  from  the  objocts  making  them.  Only  when  the  im- 
pressiou.  made  by  a  lateral  object  is  both  very  strong  and 
changes  very  rapidly — only  when  it  ia  the  iiapression  pro- 
duced by  an  approaching  liirgcr  animal,  will  thert>  residt  any 
motor  excitation.  Faint  and  slowly- changing  lateral  impres- 
sions, not  being  habitually  followed  by  tactual  impressions, 
will  not  affect  the  actions.  But  now  mark  that  thero 

are  certain  visual  impressions  which,  though  not  strong,  are 
habitually  followed  by  tactual  ones  of  a  particular  kind. 
I  refer  to  the  visual  impressions  mode  by  small  objects  iu 
£ront.  ■  When,  during  the  creature's  passage  through  the 
water,  certain  parts  of  its  two  TL'tinte  are  simultaneously 
affected  by  impresaions  of  moderate  strength  ;  it  commonly 
happens  that  immediately  afterwards,  the  feelers  and  head 
Clime  in  contact  with  something  serving  for  food.  A  visual 
impression  of  a  special  kind,  is  followed  by  a  tactual  im- 
pression on  the  prehensile  organs ;  and,  consequently,  by  all 
those  muscular  actions  which  the  presentation  of  food  to 
them  calls  forth.  The  often-recurring  succession  will  be 
this : — Slight  excitation  of  a  particular  double  group  of  re- 
tinal  nerves;  esciUition  of  the  nerves  of  the  prehensile 
organs  ;  excitation  of  a  special  set  of  mnsutes.     And  t 
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three  paycliical  states  being  habitnally  connected^  must^  by 
repetition  in  countless  generations^  becoiirio  oo  coherent  that 
the  special  yisoal  impression  will  directly  ca:l  forth  the  mus- 
cular actions  by  which  prey  is  seized.  EycLitually^  the  sight 
of  a  small  object  in  front  will  cause  the  various  motionp 
requisite  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

Here,  then,  we  see  how  one  of  the  simpler  instincts  will, 
under  the  requisite  conditions,  be  established  by  accumu- 
lated experiences.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  more  fre- 
quently psychical  states  occur  in  a  certain  order,  the 
stronger  becomes  their  tendency  to  cohere  in  that  order, 
until  they  at  last  become  inseparable;  let  it  be  granted 
that  this  tendency  is,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  inherited, 
so  that  if  the  experiences  remain  the  same  each  successive 
generation  bequeaths  a  somewhat  increased  tendency ;  and 
it  follows  that,  in  cases  like  the  one  described,  there  must 
eventually  result  an  automatic  connexion  of  nervous  actions, 
corresponding  to  the  external  relations  perpetually  ex- 
perienced. Similarly  if,  from  some  change  in  the  en- 
vironment of  any  species,  its  members  are  firequently 
brought  in  contact  with  a  relation  having  terms  a  little 
more  involved;  if  the  organization  of  the  species  is  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  impressible  by  these  terms  in  close  suc- 
cession ;  then,  an  inner  relation  corresponding  to  this  new 
outer  relation  will  gradually  be  formed,  and  will  in  the  end 
become  organic.  And  so  on  in  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress. 

This  of  course  is  intended  merely  as  a  rude  indication  of 
the  mode  ift  which  the  general  principles  enunciated  explain 
the  development  of  instincts.  The  law  of  intelligence  being 
that  the  strengths  of  the  inner  cohesions  between  psychical 
states  must  be  proportionate  to  the  persistences  of  the 
outer  relations  symbolized;  and  the  development  of  in- 
telligence in  conformity  with  this  law  being,  in  all  cases 
of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge,  secured  by  the  one 
simple  principle  that  experience  of  the  outer  relationfl  pn- 
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ducea  the  inner  eoheaiona  and  makes  the  inner  cubeHiotU. 
strong  in  proportion  as  the  outer  relations  are  persistent ; 
it  vrns  requisite  to  inqaire  wliethor  the  intelligence  concern- 
ing whose  genesis  we  have  no  direct  knowledge,  had  pro- 
bably a  like  origin.  And  reasoning  deductively  from  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  we  conclude  that  this  same  simpk 
principle  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  facta — or  rather,  foi 
a  tjpo  of  them.  To  trace  out  the  actual  developmeat  ol 
instincts,  in  their  intinite  varieties  and  complications,  must 
over  remain  impossible:  adequate  data  are  not  to  he  had. 
The  foregoing  is  to  be  tiikeu  simply  as  an  adumbration  of 
the  probable  mode  of  devejopmeat. 
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§  197.  What  must  be  the  ulterior  results  of  this 
of  development?  Aasuming  some  such  proccas  aa  thai 
_»bove  suggested  to  be  the  one  by  which  instincts  in  general 
are  evolved  ;  lot  na  deduce  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  evolu- 
tion  regarded  in  its  ensemble,  and  see  how  far  they  agree 
with  the  actual  characteristics. 

The  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  instincts  is, 
throughout)  a  progression  towards  greater  speciality  and 
complexity  of  correspondence.  The  movemenc  proaut 
in  s  creature  having  a  rudimentary  eye,  when  an  opaque 
joot  is  suddenly  passed  before  that  eye,  is  more  general  and 
more  simple  than  is  the  movomonl  produced  in  a  creature 
which  grasps  the  prey  passing  before  it.  Jn  the  first  case 
the  effect  is  produced  whatever  the  rflativo  position,  of  the 
object,  providing  the  obscuration  be  considerable;  in  the 
second  ouse  it  is  produced  only  when  the  object  is  just  in 
front.  To  the  outer  relation  between  a  moving  opacity  and 
a  living  solid  body,  is  now  added  a  relation  of  position  j 
and  not  only  a  relation  of  position  but  one  of  magnitude, 
since  the  eSect  is  not  the  same  when  a  large  as  when  a 
small  body  is  presented.  That  is  to  say,  the  erternd 
phenomenon  responded  to  is  n  co-ordinated  group  of  attri* 
butes  and  rehitions,  while  intemnlly,  there  is  a  co-ordij 
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nated  group  of  changes — ^not  a  single  impression  and  a 
single  motion^  bat  at  least  a  pair  of  impressions  and  a  con- 
siderable complication  of  motions.  The  correspondence  is 
alike  more  complex  and  more  special. 

Now,  that  the  evolution  of  intelligence,  if  caused  by  the 
nniltiplication  of  experiences,  must  follow  this  order^  is 
demonstrable  a  priori.  Phenomena  become  less  frequent 
LU  proportion  as  they  become  more  complex;  and  hence^ 
the  experiences  of  them  can  never  bo  so  numerous  as  are 
the  experiences  of  simple  phenomena.  The  relation  between 
a  passing  obscuration  and  a  living  body^  recurs  oftener  than 
the  relation  between  a  certain  degree  of  obscuration  and 
danger,  or  than  the  relation  between  a  certain  other  degp:^e 
of  obscuration  and  food.  Again,  each  of  these  relations  is 
more  general  than  the  relation  between  a  particular  size  and 
form  of  visual  impression  and  an  object  of  a  particular  class. 
And  again,  this  relation  is  more  general  than  that  between 
a  particular  size,  form,  and  colour  of  visual  impression,  and 
a  certain  species  of  that  class.  The  inevitable  corollary  is, 
that  if  inner  relations  are  moulded  to  outer  relations  by  the 
accumulation  of  experiences,  the  simpler  must  be  established 
before  the  more  complex. 

The  necessity  of  this  order  will  be  still  better  seen  on  re- 
membering that  complex  relations,  both  extei^al  and  in- 
ternal, being  composed  of  simple  ones,  must  be  preceded  by 
simple  ones.  Before  there  can  exist  the  objective  relations 
implied  in  the  action  of  one  body  on  another,  there  must 
exist  the  objective  relations  implied  in  the  existence  of 
each  body.  And  similarly,  before  complex  subjective  rela- 
tions can  be  established  there  must  have  been  established 
the  simpler  subjective  relations  they  are  composed  of. 

Observing  that  this  inference  from  the  experience-hypo- 
thesis harmonizes  with  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible 
to  us,  lot  us  go  on  to  observe  some  important  corollaries. 

§  198.  If  simple  and  general  relations  in  the  environment 
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must  bo  tLo30  moet  frequently  eiporienced,  and  thon  to 
which  the  response 'first   beoomea    decided;  if  enA-ironing 
relfttioQS  a  grade  less  simplo  and  general  are  thus  rendered 
appreciable,  and  by  a  repeated,  tliongh  a  loss -frequently  re- 
peated, experience,  also  estabUsli  answering  internal  rela- 
tiouB ;  and  if  this  process  slowly  extends  to  relations  sac- 
I  coasiTely  more  complex  and  special,  and  less  frequent ;  then 
'  thero  will  nltimatoly  be  establisbed  in  the  organism,  nnme- 
9  psychical  relations  having  different  degrees  of  cohesioii. 
\  Wbiie  an  infinity  of  esperienoes  will  have  rendered  the  first 
md  simplest  of  these  psychical  relations  indissoluble ;  while 
I  experiences  extremely  numerous,  though  loss  numerous,  may 
have  given  iudissolablenesa  to  psychical  relations  one  degree 
,  more  complex  or  two  degrees  more  complex  or  three  degrees 
re  complex ;  Jt  is  manifest  that  among  relations  increas- 
ingly involved  and  decreasingly  frequent,  there  must  come 
stage  at  whioh  the  answering  psychical  relations  are  not 
indissoluble.      This   may   be    conveniently   illostrated   hj 
\  eymbola. 

Lot  A  and  B  represent  two  attributes  of  matter  in  general 
—say  exteusion  and  resistance — to  the  constant  relation  b&- 
tween  which  a  responsive  relation  has  been  established  in 
the  organism.  Lot  C  and  1)  be  two  extremely  general  at- 
tributes of  animal  matter — say  motion  and  life — to  whidl 
also  there  is  a  responsive  int£.'mal  relation.  It  will  be  at 
once  understood  that  experiences  of  the  united  group  of 
attributes  A,  B,  C,  D,  recurring  as  they  do  in  every  living 
creature  met  with,  may  eventually  eatablish  an  answering 
connexion  of  internal  relations  that  is  practically  as  absolute 
as  the  original  ones.  It  is  also  comprehensible  that  if  the 
creatures  serving  ibr  prey  arc  below  a  certain  size,  L,  whiMf- 
those  found  to  be  enemies  are  mostly  of  a  much  groat 
siae,  M  ;  continued  experience  may  establisli  different  or« 
ganic  responses  to  the  difl'ereut  groups  of  co-existent  attri- 
butes, A,  B,  C,  D,  L;  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  M.  And  it  ia  not 
difficult  to  see  that  wheu  each  of  these  large  classes  comM 
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to  be  distinguishable  into  snb-classes — say  by  means  of  dif- 
ferences of  colour — the  experiences  of  the  two  groups  A  B 
C  D  L  S,  and  A  B  C  D  L  T,  and  of  the  two  groups  A 
B  C  D  M  P,  and  A  B  C  D  M  Q,  may  still  be  severally 
numerous  enough  to  make  the  answering  psychical  actions 
automatic.  But,  clearly,  along  with  more  involved  and  more 
varied  groups  there  must  eventually  come  imperfect  psychical 
cohesions.  As,  by  successive  additions  of  perceived  attri- 
butes and  relations,  the  psychical  states  become  more  com- 
plex ;  and  as  each  more  complex  combination  of  psychical 
states  corresponding  to  a  more  special  kind  of  object  is,  by 
consequence,  loss  frequently  repeated  in  experience ;  it  fol- 
lows from  the  general  law  we  are  tracing  out  that  its  com- 
ponents cannot  be  so  completely  integrated.  Not  only  must 
the  clustered  internal  states  by  which  the  clustered  external 
properties  are  symbolized,  be  less  definitely  aggregated  (or 
at  any  rate  the  more  recently  added  of  them) ;  but  the  com- 
posite impression  they  form  must  have  a  smaller  power  of 
-3  producing  the  specially  co-ordinated  motions  by  which  a  fit 
IE    adjustment  is  made. 

The  implication  lies  on  the  surface.     If,  as  the  instincts 
rise. higher  and  higher,  they   come    to  mclude   psychical  \^ 

-;    changes  that  are  less  and  less  coherent  with  their  fiinda-  OnS^ 
^    mental  ones;  there  must  arrive  a  time  when  the  co-ordinai^ 
^   tion  is  no  longer  perfectly  regular.     If  these  compound 
^    reflex  actions,  as  they  grow  more  compound,  also  become 
^^    less  decided ;   it  follows  that  they  will  eventually  become 
;\    comparatively  undecided.     They  will  begin  to  lose  their 
distinctly  automatic  character.    That  which  we  call  Instinct 
will  merge  into  something  higher. 

The  facts  are  thus  rendered  comprehensible.  We  see 
that,  if  produced  by  experience,  the  evolution  of  Instinct 
must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  that  by 
a  progression  thus  wrought  out,  it  must  insensibly  pass  into 
a  higher  order  of  psychical  action;  which  is  just  what  we  i^ 
Slid  it  to  do  in  the  higher  animals.  v^ 
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(  199.  That  growing  complication  of  the  correspondenM 
which,  as  we  have  jnat  seen,  cecessitates  a  transition  frora 
automatic  actions  to  non-automatic  actions,  brings  with  it 
a  separation  of  the  process  of  correspondence  into  parts. 
In  its  simple  form,  the  adjustment  of  certain  inner  relations 
to  certain  outer  relations  is  one  indivisible  action;  but  in 
its  complex  form,  such  adjustment  consists  of  sorcrnl  stages 
admitting  of  greater  or  less  dissociation  from  one  another 
— capable  of  becoming /ra(;men(.«  of  correitpond^nees. 
among  others,  resnlts  the  order  of  psychical  actions 
as  Memory. 

While,  in  any  instinctive  act,  we  see  on  entire  process  of 
bringing  internal  relations  into  harmony  with  external 
relations.  Memory,  taken  alone,  exiiibits  relations  in  con- 
seiouaneas  which__do  not  include  any  Active  adjustment 
of  the  organism  to  relations  iu  the  environment.  Though 
those  BUcceaaiona  of  ideas  which  constitnto  Memory,  nearly 
all  repreaent  past  experiences  of  the  outer  world ;  yet,  a> 
many  if  not  most  of  them  stand  for  past  experiences  of  the 
outer  world  that  are  fortuitously  combined,  it  is  clear  that, 
even  considered  as  fragments  of  correspondences, 
cannot  be  held  to  havo  as  marked  a  harmony  wi< 
environment  as  have  the  homologous  parts  of 
Kotiona.     True,  each  act  of  recollection  is  the  establkl 
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of  an  inner  relation  answering  to  some  outer  relation ;  bat 
as  that  outer  relation  is  often  a  transitory  one,  the  inner 
relation  established  in  the  act  of  recollection  is  often  one 
answering  to  no  relation  now  existing  or  ever  likely  to  exist 
again;  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  correspondence.  The 
correspondence  here  becomes  evanescent. 

From  this  it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  a  satisfactory 
account  of  Memory,  as  viewed  from  our  present  stand-point, 
is  impracticable.  The  doctrine  that  all  psychical  changes 
are  interpretable  as  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment,  seems  to  be  at  fault. 
Besides  the  fact  that  part  of  the  psychical  changes  con- 
stituting Memory  have  reference  to  no  existing  outer  rela- 
tions,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  many  trains  of  thought 
have  apparently  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  adjusting  the 
conduct  to  the  requirements.  But  though  the  position  of 
Memory  in  the  psychological  system  here  sketched  out, 
may  not  be  at  once  understood,  we  need  only  pursue  the 
synthesis  a  step  further  to  see  how  Memory  results  from 

,  that  same  process  of  development  by  which  Instinct,  becom- 
ing  more  and  more  complicated,  finally  merges  into  the 

.     higher  forms  of  psychical  action. 

^  Some  clue  will  be  gained  on  observing  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  (Instinct  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  organized 
memory  ;  on  the  other  hand.  Memory  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kiud  of  incipient  instinct.  The  automatic  actions  of  a  bee 
building  one  of  its  wax  cells,  answer  to  outer  relations  so 
constantly  experienced  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  organically 
remembered.  Conversely,  an  ordinary  recollection  implies  a 
cohesion  of  psychical  states  which  becomes  stronger  by 
repetition,  and  so  approximates  more  and  moro  to  the  in- 
dissoluble, the  automatic,  or  instinctive  cohesions/  But 
leaving  rough  suggestions,  let  us  take  up  the  general  argu- 
ment from  the  point  reached  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 

\  200.  So  long  as  the  psychical  changes  are  completely 
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ontotnatic.  Memory,  aa  we  understand  it,  cannot  exist— there 
(sannot  exist  those  irregular  psychical  changes  seen  inTEe" 
association  of  ideas.  Bat  wEen,  as  a~  consequence  of  ad- 
vancing complexity  and  decreasing  frequency  in  the  groups 
of  external  relations  responded  to,  there  arise  groups  of 
internal  rel.itions  which  arc  imporfectty  organ i zed  and  fall 
short  of  automatic  regularity;  then,  what  we  call  Memory 
becomes  nascent.  For  the  elucidatiou  of  this  wo  must 
again  have  recourse  to  eymbola. 

Aa  before,  let  A  B  C  D,  represent  the  gronp  of  co- 
existent attributes  common  to  living  bodies  in  general.  Let 
e,  f,  g,  stand  for  the  further  atti-ibutos  distinctive  of  some 
class  of  creatures  tuostly  serving  for  prey.  And  let  h,  k,  be 
the  attributes  peculiar  to  some  species  of  that  class,  which, 
when  attacked,  defends  itself  in  a  particular  way;  while  h, 
m,  are  the  somewhat  similar  attributes  peculiar  to  another 
species  whose  defence  is  a  retaliation  worse  than  the  attack. 
We  have,  then,  two  very  similar  complex  groups  of  co- 
existent attributes,  ABCDefgAfe,  and  A  B  C  H 
e  f  g  A  m,  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  are  not  frequently 
repeated  in  experience ;  but  which,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
attended  by  different  consequences.  The  attributes  A,  B,  C, 
U,  being  presented  in  every  experience  of  living  creatui'ea, 
are  responded  to  by  automaticiilly-counected  internal  states. 
Similarly,  e,  f,  g,  the  attributes  of  creatures  scrviug  for  prey, 
being  extremely  general,  have  also  answering  internal  slates 
that  are  automatically  -  connected  with  the  first  and  with 
those  motor  changes  which  the  presentation  of  prey  calls  for. 
But  h,  k,  and  A,  m,  not  recurring  so  often,  are  represented 
by  internal  states  that  are  not  organically  co-ordinated  with 
their  respective  graups,  or  with  the  motor  cliauges  which 
those  groups  should  prodacc.  Such  being  the  couditious  ot 
the  case,  what  must  happen  ? 

Ii;  the  first  place,  the  mere  complication  in  the  sets  of  im- 
pressions serving  as  stimuli  to  special  actions,  itself  impT" 
something  like  a  uascteut  Memory.    For  as,  oi 
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the  nenrons  centre  hj  which  any  impressions  A,  B^  G^  D, 
e,  f,  g,  h,  k,  are  co-ordinated,  cannot  receive  all  these 
impressions  at  absolutely  the  same  instant ;  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  special  actions  to  be  produced  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  co-operation  of  all  these  impressions  ;  it 
follows  that  they  must  severally  have  some  slight  per- 
sistence, so  that  the  last  may  arise  before  the  first  fades 
away. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this,  however,  let  us  now  observe  that 
since  the  states  answering  to  h,  k,  and  those  answering  to 
h,  m,  have  been  unfrequently  connected  with  their  respective 
groups  of  states  and  the  sequent  actions,  the  nervous  changes 
by  which  they  are  themselves  produced  and  by  which  they 
produce  subsequent  changes,  must  be  slow.  Psychical  states 
that  often  recur  in  a  given  order,  not  only  become  increas- 
ingly coherent  but  the  transitions  from  each  to  the  next 
become  more  and  more  rapid ;  and,  conversely,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  that  have  been  rarely  connected,  is  not 
only  feeble  but  the  transitions  take  appreciable  times  —  a 
fact  well  exemplified  in  learning  a  language.  But  the  toler- 
ably deliberate  succession  of  psychical  states  is  one  of  the 
conditions  to  Memory.  A  remembrance  implies  a  conscious- 
ness, and  a  consciousness  implies  a  perceptible  duration.  The 
nervous  states  which  are  gone  through  instantaneously — as 
those  by  which  we  infer  the  distances  of  the  objects  we  look 
at — do  not  enter  into  what  we  term  Memory  at  all :  we  are 
unconscious  of  them  because  they  have  no  appreciable 
persistence.  Hence,  the  occurrence  of  these  comparatively- 
slow  psychical  changes  is  a  step  towards  the  evolution  of 
Memory. 

A  further  consequence  is  now  to  be  noted.  When  either 
of  the  groups  of  attributes  ABCD  efg&&,  orAB 
C  D  e  f  g  &  m,  is  presented,  the  set  of  impressions  A 
B  C  D  e  f  g,  produced  in  common  by  both  of  them,  and 
by  all  creatures  serving  for  prey,  tends  to  excite  the  actions 
by  which  prey  is  ordinarily  caught.    At  the  same  ti^e  tho 
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impreeaioii  produced  by  h  k,  or  /(.  m,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
tends  to  excite  tbose  modified  actiuna  nhich  occun'ed  ia 
experiet.ce  after  it.  Not  only,  however,  ia  the  actaal  pro- 
duction of  these  modified  actions  uncertain,  from  the  ex- 
perience having  been  insufficiently  repeated,  but  either  of  the 
two  tendencies  must  be  partially  opposed  by  the  other.  The_ 
impression  resulting  from  the  attribute  h,  being  common  fe 
both  groups,  tends  equally  to  excite  either  of  the  modified  a 
of  actions;  while  from  k  the  incipient  effect  is  a  particnliir  i 
mode  of  attack,  and  from  m  the  incipient  effect  is  running 
away.  Hence,  one  general  and  two  special  sets  of  actions 
are  instigated  ;  and  from  the  balance  of  the  instigations,  it 
wilt  oflen  happen  that  no  immediate  action  at  all  ensues. 
The  various  psychical  states  involved  in  each  set  of  motions, 
Beverally  become  nascent ;  but  none  of  them  reach  that 
intensity  which  they  would  have  wore  the  motions  per- 
formed. In  the  chief  nervous  centre  the  different  impnrs- 
aions  servo  aa  different.  motor^TrnpuTses;  and  tbese,  being" 
Bcvoraily  supplanted  by  one_another  before  they  pass  into 
actual  motor  changes,  will  each  of  them  consist  of  an  inci- 
pient or  faint  form  of  that  nervous  state  which  would  bave" 
accompanied  the  actual  motor  change  had  U  occurred.  But 
such  a  succession  of  states  constitutes  remembrance  of  the 
motor  changes  which  thus  become  incipient — constitutes  a 
momory.  To  remember  a  motion  just  made  with  the  ann,  is 
to  have  a  feeble  repetition  of  tbose  internal  states  which 
accompanied  the  motion — is  to  Itave  an  incipient  excitemeafi  ^  ^ 
of  those  nerves  which  were  strongly  excited  during  tin 
motion.  Thus,  then,  these  nasoent  nervons  excitements  th^^ 
conflict  with  one  another,  are  really  so  many  ideas  of  the 
motor  changes  which,  if  stronger,  they  would  cause ;  or 
rather,  they  are  the  cbjective  sides  of  those  changes  which 
are  ideas  od  their  subjective  sides.  Consequently,  Memory 
necessarily  comes  into  existence  whenever  automatic  action 
IB  imperfect. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.     Besides  a  memory  of  its  c 
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^5  movements  and  modea  of  action^  there  results  in  the  or- 
(J^  ganism  a  memory  of  those  combinations  of  impressions  it 
receives  through  the  senses.  Under  its  primary  form  tliia 
advance  is  a  concomitant  of  the  advance  just  described.  As 
the  external  groups  of  attributes  and  relations  responded  to 
become  more  complex,  and  by  implication  more  infrequent, 
the  answering  psychical  changes  become  more  loosely  con- 
nected with  one  another  and  with  the  motor  changes  appro* 
priate  to  them ;  and  the  groups  of  impressions  being  less 
coherent,  a  nascent  memory  of  the  component  impressions 
becomes  possible.  But  under  its  secondary  or  derivative 
form  this  advance  is  a  far  larger  one^  as  we  shall  now 
see.  For   the  _sanifiL_pi:ogress  which   gives  the 

ability  to  receive  the  complex  impressions  required  to  do* 
termine  complex  actions^  gives  the  ability  to  receive  com- 
plex  impressions  which  do  not  tend  to  determine  any  actions 
at  all.  Evolution  of  the  senses  and  the  nervous  system, 
while  it  makes  possible  the  discrimination  of  various  kinds 
of  enemies  and  prey,  by  the  special  combinations  of  attn* 
Ijutes  they  severally  present^  also  makes  possible  tEo 
discrimination  of  various  other  objects.  The  power  of  co- 
ordinating theTmpressions  of  size,  form,  colours,  motions, 
which  stand  for  a  particular  animal,  is  likewise  a  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  impressions  that  stand  for  trees,  plants, 
stones,  and  surrounding  things.  Most  of  these  surrounding 
things,  however,  have  no  immediate  relations  to  the  needs 
of  the  organism — are  not  habitually  followed  by  special 
motor  changes ;  and  therefore  do  not  tend  to  excite  motor 
clianges.  But  while  the  clustered  psychical  states  produced 
by  the  clustered  properties  of  inanimate  objects  have  usually 
no  direct  connexions  with  the  actions,  they  have  direct 
connexions  with  one  another  of  all  degrees  of  constancy; 
and,  by  consequence,  have  all  degrees  of  the  tendency  to 
arouse  one  another.  While  the  absolutely-persistent  rela- 
tions among  external  attributes,  are  responded  to  by  in- 
teparable  relations  of  psychical  states  j  the  others,  in  their 
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respective  grades  of  persistence,  are  responded  to  by  psf* 
chical  siutes  proportionate  in  their  degrees  of  cohesion. 
Heuue,  of  the  iinprcsaioua  produced  by  adjacent  otijccts 
during  the  moTeutouts  of  the  organism,  each  is  apt  to  make 
nascent  curtain  other  impresaious  with  which  it  has  keen 
connected  in  experience — calls  up  ideas  of  such  other  im- 
pressions :  tliat  is,  cituses  a  r<; mem t) ranee  of  the  attributes 
previously  found  in  connexion  with  the  perceived  uttribntea. 
As  these  psychiual  states  have  in  their  turns  lieen  connected 
with  others,  they  tend  to  arouse  such  others ;  and  thua 
there  arises  that  succession  of  ideas,  partly  regular,  partly 
irregular,  which  wo  call  Memory — regular  in  so  far  as  tha 
connexions  of  extei'ual  phenomeua  are  roguW,  and  irregu- 
lar in  so  far  as  the  groupa  of  those  phenomena  occur 
irregularly  in  lixo  environinent. 

^  201.  This  truth,  that  Memory  comes  into  existence 
when  the  involved  connexions  omoug  psychical  states  render 
their  successions  imperfectly  automatic,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  obverse  truth,  that  as  fast  as  those  connexions  among 
psychical  states  which  we  form  in  Memory,  grow  by 
constant  repetition  automatic,  they  cease  to  be  part  of 
Memory.  We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  recollecting  re- 
lationa  which  have  become  organically  registered.  We  re- 
collect those  relations  only  of  which  the  registration  is  in- 
complete. No  one  remembers  that  the  object  at  which  he 
looks  has  an  opposite  side;  or  that  a  certaiit  modification  of 
the  visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance ;  or  tiat 
thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal.  To  ask  a  mi 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  bnms, 
Ihat  iron  is  hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language.  Even 
Ihe  almost  fortuitous  connexions  among  our  experiencoa, 
cease  to  bo  classed  as  memories  when  they  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  some 
nnseen  person  slightly  known  to  ub,  we  say  we  recollect  to 
whom  the  voice  bElongs,  we  do  not  nse  the  same  expreseioB 
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respecting  tlie  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  The 
meanings  of  words  which  in  childhood  have  to  be  con- 
sciously recalled^  seem  in  adult  life  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sent. But  the  clearest  instance  of  the  gradual  lapse 
of  memory  into  automatic  coherence,  is  yielded  by  the 
musician.  Originally,  he  was  taught  that  each  mark  oa 
1  he  paper  has  a  certain  name,  and  implies  that  a  particular 
key  on  the  piano  is  to  be  struck ;  and  during  his  first 
lessons,  each  recurrence  of  this  mark  was  accompanied  with 
a  distinct  process  of  recollecting  which  key  on  the  piano  he 
must  strike.  By  long-continued  practice,  however,  the 
series  of  psychical  changes  that  occur  between  seeing  this 
mark  and  striking  this  key,  have  been  reduced  into  one 
almost  automatic  change.  The  visual  perception  of  the  crot- 
chet or  quaver ;  the  perception  of  its  position  on  the  lines 
of  the  stave,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bar ;  the  consciousness  of  the  place  on  the  piano  where  the 
answering  key  lies ;  the  consciousness  of  the  muscular  ad- 
justments required  to  bring  the  arm,  hand,  and  finger,  into 
the  attitudes  requisite  for  touching  that  key ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  muscular  impulse  which  will  give  a  blow  of  the 
due  strength,  and  of  the  time  during  which  the  muscles 
must  be  kept  contracted  to  produce  the  right  length  of  note 
— all  these  mental  states,  which  were  at  first  so  many  sepa- 
rate recollections,  ultimately  constitute  a  succession  so  rapid 
that  the  whole  of  them  pass  in  an  instant.  As  fast  as  they 
cease  to  be  distinct  states  of  mind — as  fast  as  they  cease  to 
fill  appreciable  places  in  consciousness,  so  fast  do  they  be- 
come automatic.  The  two  things  are  two  sides  of  the  Sftme 
thing.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  practised  pianist 
can  play  while  conversing  with  those  around — ^while  hii 
memory  is  occupied  with  quite  other  ideas  than  the  mean- 
ings of  the  signs  before  him. 

Now  the  fact  that  in  ourselves  psychical  states  which  are 
originally  connected  by  the  process  we  call  recollection,  be- 
come, by  perpetual  repetition,  connected  automatically  or 
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jaatinctively,  is  manifestly  tte  obverse  of  tlie  fact  that  as, 
in  the  development  of  the  instincta,  the  psychical  atatea 
grov  into  mora  involved  groups  that  are  less  freqnently 
repeated,  there  occur  among  them  connexiona  that  are  not 
automatiCj  and  memory  commences.  Our  inductive  know- 
lodge  of  the  one  iact  confirms  our  deduction  of  the  other. 

{  202.  Memory,  then,  pertains  to  that  class  of  psychical 
states  which  are  in  process  of  being  orgiiuizcd.  It  continnea 
BO  long  as  the  organizing  of  them  continues,  and  disappears 
when  the  organization  of  them  is  complete.  Tn  the  advance 
of  the  correspondence,  each  more  complex  cluster  of  attri- 
bates  and  relations  which  a  creature  acquires  the  power 
of  recognizing,  is  responded  to  at  first  irregularly  and  un- 
certainly; and  there  is  then  a  weak  remembrance.  By  mul- 
tiplication of  experiences  this  remembrance  is  made  stronger 
•—the  internal  cohesions  are  better  adjusted  to  the  external 
persigtoncea ;  and  the  response  is  rendered  more  appropriate. 
By  further  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  internal  rela- 
tions are  at  last  structurally  registered  in  harmony  with  the 
external  ones ;  and  so,  conscious  memory  passes  into  nncon- 
BcioQS  or  organic  memory.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  and 
Btill  more  complex  order  of  experiences  is  rendered  appreci- 
able. The  relations  that  occur  between  these  groups  of 
phenomena  that  have  thus  been  severally  integrated  in 
oonsciousneaa,  occupy  Memory  in  place  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  components  of  eaoh  group.  These  become  gradu- 
ally organized;  and,  like  the  previous  ones,  are  aaoceeded 
by  others  more  complex  still. 
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}  203.  That  the  commonly^assnined  hiatus  between 
Beason  and  Instinct  has  no  existence,  is  implied  both  in  the 
argnment  of  the  last  few  chapters  and  in  that  more  general 


argument  elaborated  in  the  jreceding_part.     The 'General 
Synthesis,  by  showing  that  all  intelligent  action  whatever  is 
the  effecting  of  correspondences  between  internal  changes 
Mjid  external  co-existences  and  sequences,  and* by  showing 
that  this  continaou§,  adjostm'ent  of  inner  to  outer  relations 
progresses  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  {Speciality,  m  tieneratiiy^ 
_and  in  Complexity,  through  insensible  gradations ;  implied 
\    1     that  the  highest  forms  of  psychical  activity  arise  little  by 
httle  out  of  the  lowest,  and  cannot  be  definitely  separated 
from  them.    Not  oiily  does  the  recently-enunciated  doctrine^ 
^  that  the  growth  of  intelligence  is  throughout  determined  by 
the  repetition  of  experiences,  involve  the  continuity  of  Keason 
with  Instinct ;  but  this  continuity  is  involvedln  the  pre^ 
viously-enunciated  doctrine. 

The  impossibility  of  establishing  any  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  two  may  be  clearly  demonstrated.  If  every  in- 
stinctive action  is  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer 
relations,  and  if  every  rational  action  is  also  an  adjustment 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations ;  then,  any  alleged  dis* 
tinction  can  have  no  other  basis  than  some  diiierence  in  the 
characters  of  the  relations  to  wliich^the^adjustments  are  made. 
It  mufit  be  that  while«  in  Instinct  the  corresjpondence  ia  be- 
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tween  inner  and  outer  relatioos  that  ore  very  mmple  of 
general;  in  Rcasoa,  the  correspondence  is  between  inner 
and  outer  relationB  that  are  complex,  or  spocial,  or  abstract, 
or  infrequent.  But  the  complexity,  specialiij,  abstmctncssj 
and  intVequency  of  reialiona,  are  entirely  matters  of  degree. 
From  a  group  of  two  co-e^tistent  attributes,  up  through 
groups  of  three,  four,  fire,  six,  seven  cO'Gxistent  attiibuiea, 
we  may  step  by  step  ascend  to  anch  involved  groupa  of  co- 
existent attributi'S  lis  are  exhibited  in  a  living  body  under  a 
particular  stale  of  feeling,  or  under  a  particular  physicBl 
disorder.  Between  relations  experienced  every  moment  and 
relations  experienced  but  once  in  a  life,  there  are  rclationfl 
that  occur  with  all  degrees  of  commonness.  How  then  c 
any  particular  phase  of  complexiiy  or  infrequoncy  be  fixed 
upon  as  (bat  at  which  Instinct  ends  and  Beason  begins  f . 
From  whatever  point  of  view  regarded,  the  facia  iaifi 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  lower  forms  of  psychic 
action  to  the  higher.  That  progressive  complication  of  the 
inatincts,  which,  «a  we  have  found,  involves  a  progressiva 
diminution  of  their  purely  automatic  character,  likewise  in- 
volves a  simultaneoas  commencement  of  Memory  and  iteasoo. , 
But  this  joint  evolution  must  be  specifically  described. 

4  id.  When  the  correspondence  has  advaneed  to  those 
environing  objects  and  acts  which  present  groups  of  attri* 
butcs  and  relations  of  considerable  complexity,  and  which 
occur  with  comparative  rareness — when,  consequently,  the 
repetition  of  experiences  has  been  iuBufficient  to  make  the 
sensory  changes  produced  by  such  groups  cohere  perfectly 
with  the  adapted  motor  changes— when  such  motor  changu 
niid  the  impressions  thai  accompany  them  simply  beconiA^I 
uuscent  j  th<^n,  by  implication,  there  result  ideas  of  SU(d 
motor  changes  and  impressions,  or,  as  already  explained, 
memories  of  the  motor  chatiges  before  performed  under  like 
oiroumstances,  and  of  the  concomitant  impressions.  Did  the 
process  end  here,  there  would  be  no  manifestation  of  mtioB' 
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tlity.  But  ihe  process  does  not  end  heare,  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 

For  thongH  wHen  the  confusion  of  a  complex  impression 
with  some  allied  one  causes  a  confusion  among  the  nascent 
motor  excitations,  there  is  entailed  a  certain  hesitation; 
and  though  this  hesitation  continues  as  long  as  these 
nascent  motor  excitations,  or  ideas  of  the  correlatiye  actions^ 
go  on  superseding  one  another ;  yet,  ultimately,  some  one 
set  of  motor  excitations  will  prevail  over  the  rest.  As  the 
groups  of  antagonistic  tendencies  aroused  will  scarcely  ever 
be  exactly  balanced,  the  strongest  group  will  at  length 
pass  into  action ;  and  as  this  sequence  will  usually  be  the 
one  that  has  recurred  oftenest  in  experience,  the  action  will, 
on  the  average  of  cases,  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  cir« 
cumstances.  But  an  action  thus  produced  is  nothing  else 
than  a  rational  action.  Each  of  the  actions  which  we  call 
rational,  presents  three  phases  answering  to  those  here  de- 
scribed : — first,  a  certain  combination  of  impressions  signify- 
ing some  combination  of  phenomena  to  which  the  organism 
is  to  be  adjusted ;  second,  an  idea  of  the  actions  before  per- 
formed under  like  conditions,  which  idea  is  a  nascent  exci- 
tation of  the  nervous  agents  before  concerned  in  such 
actions,  either  as  producers  of  them  or  as  affected  by  the 
production  of  them;  and,  third,  the  actions  themselves, 
which  are  simply  the  results  of  the  nascent  excitation  rising 
into  an  actual  excitation.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear.  A  snarling  dog  commonly  turns  tail  when 

a  stone  is  thrown  at  him;  or  even  when  he  sees  the  stooping 
motion  required  for  picking  up  a  stone.  Suppose  that^ 
having  often  experienced  this  sequence,  I  am  again  at- 
tacked by  such  a  dog;  what  are  the  resulting  psychical 
processes  r  The  combined  impressions  produced  on  my 
senses,  and  the  state  of  consciousness  which  they  arouse, 
have  before  been  followed  by  those  motor  changes  required 
for  picking  up  and  throwing  a  stone,  and  by  those  visual 
changes  resulting  from  the  dog's  retreat.    As  these  piy« 
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ehical  states  have  repeatedly  succeeded  ono  another 
experience,  they  Irnve  acquired  some  cohesion — there 
tendency  for  the  psychical  states  excited  in  mo  by  the 
Buarling  dog,  to  be  followed  by  those  other  psychical  states 
that  have  before  followed  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
nascent  excitation  of  the  motor  apparatus  concerned  in 
picking  np  and  throwing ;  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  of 
alt  the  sensory  nerves  aSbctod  during  such  acts ;  and, 
through  those,  there  is  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  visual 
norvoB,  which  on  previous  occaaions  received  impressions  of 
a  flying  dog.  That  is,  I  have  the  ideas  of  picking  up  and 
throwing  a  stone,  and  of  seeing  a  dog  run  away ;  for  these 
that  we  call  ideas,  are  nothing  else  thiio  weak  repetitions  of 
the  psychical  states  caused  by  actual  impressions  and 
motions.  Bat  what  happens  further  ?  If  there  is  no  an- 
tagonist impulse— if  no  other  ideas  or  partial  excitations 
arise,  and  if  the  dog's  ^gresaive  demonstrations  produce 
in  me  feelings  of  adequate  vividness,  these  partial  excita- 
tions pass  into  complete  excitations.  I  go  through  tho  pre- 
viously-imagined actions.  Tho  nascent  motor  changes 
become  real  motor  changes  ;  and  the  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations  is  completed.  This, 

however,  is  just  the  process  which  we  saw  must  arise 
whenever,  from  increasing  complexity  aud  decreasing 
frequency,  the  automatic  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  re- 
lations becomes  uncertain  or  hesitating.  Hence  it  is  clew 
that  the  actions  we  call  instinctive  pass  gradually  into  the 
actions  we  call  rational. 

Further  proof  is  furnished  by  the  converse  fact,  that  ths' 
actions  we  call  rational  are,  by  long-continued  repetition, 
rendered  automatic  or  instinctive.  By  implication,  this 
lapsing  of  reason  into  instinct  was  shown  in  the  last 
chapter,  when  exemplifying  the  lapsing  of  memory  into 
instinct :  the  two  facts  are  diffei-eut  aspects  of  the  same 
fact.  But  some  instances  specially  exhibiting  this  second 
aspect  may  here   be  Stly  given.  Take,  as  ooe^ 
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the  actions  gone  through  in  shaving,  or  in  tying  a 
neckerchief.  Every  man  will  remember  that  when,  as 
a  youth,  he  first  attempted  to  guide  his  hands  by 
watching  the  reflections  of  them  in  the  looking-glass, 
ho  was  unable  to  move  them  rightly.  The  ordinary  con- 
nexions between  the  visual  impressions  received  from  his 
iDOving  fingers,  and  the  muscular  feelings  accompanying 
their  motions,  no  longer  holding  good  when  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  images  of  his  fingers,  he  was  led  to  make  move« 
ments  contrary  to  those  he  intended.  Only  after  setting 
himself  to  watch  how  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  reflected 
appearances  are  related,  and  then  consciously  making  a 
certain  motion  in  expectation  of  a  certain  appearance, 
did  he  slowly  master  the  difficulty.  By  daily  practice,  how- 
ever, these  psychical  changes  have  become  so  well  co- 
ordinated, that  he  now  shaves  while  thinking  of  something 
else.  Still  more  marked  is  the  analogous  process 

that  occurs  in  the  microscopist.  Whatever  he  places  under 
the  object  glass  is  seen  inverted,  and  with  its  right  and  left 
sides  interchanged.  All  adjustments  of  the  stage  and  all 
motions  of  his  dissecting  instruments,  have  to  be  made  in 
directions  opposite  to  those  which  the  uninitiated  eye  would 
dictate.  Yet  habit  renders  this  reversed  manipulation  as 
easy  as  ordinary  manipulation — ^it  becomes  as  unnecessary 
for  the  microscopist  to  take  thought  how  he  shall  move 
his  hands  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 

approximately-automatic  character  of  habitual  actions  is 
clearly  proved  when  they  are  performed,  as  they  often  are, 
inappropriately.  Any  one  accustomed  to  traverse  particular 
streets  on  his  way  to  some  place  of  business,  finds  that,  when 
intending  to  branch-off  elsewhere,  he  is  apt,  if  engaged  in 
thought,  to  follow  the  usual  route — often  for  a  long  way 
beyond  the  point  at  which  he  should  have  diverged :  the  im« 
pressions  received  from  the  familiar  objects  he  passes,  cause 
him  to  make  the  ordinary  crossings  and  turnings.  In 

reading  aloud,  again,  the  law  is  well  displayed.     Originally^ 
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Bi^ht  of  tlifl  locters  was  fallowed  by  thonght  of  the  §oiiDda  t 
and    thought    of    tlio    sounds,    hj    such  .vucal    actions 

I  made  the  Munds.  But  eveolually,  the  connexions  betw( 
visual  impressions  nnd  vocal  actions  grow  so  far  autotnati 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  read  aloud  sentence  after  bci 
'tence  while  occupied  in  thinking  of  something  else — wbi 
vnconscioas  of  the  words  uttered  and  the  ideas  conveyed  bj 
thorn.  In  short,  many  if  not  most  of  our  common 

daily  actiooa  (actions  every  step  of  which  waa  originally  pi 
cedi<d  by  a  conseiousnesa  of  consequences  and  wa3  therefoi 
rational)  have,  by  perpetual  repetition,  been  rendered  mi 
I  or  less  automatic.     Tho  requisite  impressions  being  mads 
i  on  tts,  the  appropriate  moven:ents  follow ;  without  memory, 
I  reasoUj  or  volition,  coming  into  play. 


^  205.  A  farther  interpretation  here  becomes  possible^ 
[We  have  seen  that  rational  action  arises  out  of  iustinctirt 
[  action  when  this  grows  too  complex  to  be  perfectly  i 
I  matic.   We  have  now  to  observe  that,  at  the  same  time,  there 
as  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  doea  not  directly  lead  £ 
action — that   reasoning  through  which  the  great  m 
Hurrouuding  co-existcucce  and  sequences  are  known. 

As  fast  a«  the  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
recognized,  become  too  complex  to  be  consolidated  into 
aingle  psychical  states,  there  result  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  power  of  inferring  such  attributes  or  relations  belonging 
to  any  group,  as  are  not  immediately  presented.  Pore  iu- 
Blinct  continues  so  long  as  the  stimuli  responded  to  are  mads 
Dp  of  few  and  constant  components.  While  the  combined 
'  iiuprcsBions  of  colour,  position,  siae,  and  motion,  which 
I  together  stand  for  an  adjacent  object  that  can  be  seized  for 
prey,  are  alone  receivable,  the  actions  will  be  purely  auto- 
matic. But  by  the  time  that  the  organization  of  experiences 
has  given  a  power  of  appreciating  the  complicated  relations 
of  form,  of  mixed  colouring,  of  peculiar  motions,  &c.,  along 
with  the  m(re  general  ones  of  colour,  position,  siae,  aniL 
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motion ;  ihe  attributes  and  relations  united  into  a  gronp^ 
have  grown  not  only  too  nnmeroos  to  be  all  meTiicUly 
presented  at  the  same  instant^  but  too  numerous  to  be  all 
physically  presented  at  the  same  instant.  For  the  same 
experiences  which  have  rendered  these  complex  groups  of 
attributes  cognizable^  have  also  brought  them  before  the 
senses  in  such  various  ways^  that  sometimes  one  part  of  a 
group  has  been  perceptible  and  sometimes  another  part  of 
it :  now  these  elements  of  an  animal's  form  and  markingpei 
and  actions  have  been  visible^  and  now  those.  Though  on 
the  average  each  experience  of  the  group  has  resembled 
previous  ones^  yet  it  has  presented  some  attributes  which 
they  did  not  present^  and  has  not  presented  others  which 
they  did  present.  Hence,  by  an  accumulation  of  such  ex- 
periences^ each  complex  group  of  external  phenomena 
establishes  in  the  organism  an  answering  complex  group  of 
psychical  states^  which  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  contains 
more  states  than  were  ever  produced,  or  ever  can  be  pro- 
duced, by  any  one  presentation  of  the  external  group. 
What  must  happen  from  this  f  It  must  happen  that  when, 
on  any  future  presentation  of  the  external  group,  certain  of 
these  aggregated  psychical  states  are  directly  produced  by 
the  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  various  others  of  the 
psychical  states  that  have  been  aggregated  with  them,  or 
made  coherent  to  them  by  experience,  will  become  nascent : 
the  ideas  of  one  or  more  unperceived  attributes  will  be 
aroused :  the  unperceived  attributes  will  be  inferred. 

Here,  also,  the  doctrine  enunciated  is  verified  by  the 
established  truth  of  its  obverse.  We  lately  saw  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  instinctive  actions  pass  into  rational  actions 
when  from  increasing  complexity  and  infrequency  they  be* 
come  imperfectly  automatic;  on  the  other  hand,  rational 
actions  pass,  by  constant  repetition,  into  automatic  or  instinc* 
tive  actions.  Similarly,  we  may  here  see  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  rational  inferences  arise  when  the  groups  of  attri* 
bates  and  relations  cognized  become  sikch  that  iJie  impres* 
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eions  of  thea  c&nnot  bo  simaltaneously  co-ordinated ;  cm  ti 
other  band,  rational  inferences  pass,  bj  constant  recnrrenco^  | 
into  antomatic  inference's  or  organic  intuitions. 
I  qaired  perceptions  exemplify  this  truth.  The  namberless 
;  cases  in  which  wo  aeem  directly  to  know  the  distances, 
forms,  solidities,  textures,  &c.,  of  the  things  around  ns,  are 
caseB  in  which  psychical  states  originally  answering  to  phe- 
nomena  separately  perceived,  and  afterwards  connected  iu 
ttiougbt  by  inference,  have,  by  repetition,  become  indis- 
Bblubly  nnitcd,  bo  as  to  constitute  a  rational  knowledge  that 
appears  intuitive. 

llins,  the  experience-hypothesis  fnmishes  an  adeqnate  bo- 
lution.  The  genesis  of  instinct,  the  development  of  memory 
and  reason  out  of  it,  and  the  consolidaiion  of  rational 
actions  and  inferences  into  instinctive  ones,  are  alike  explic- 
able on  the  single  principle,  that  the  cohesion  between 
psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  whidi 
the  relation  between  the  answering  external  phenomena  h 
been  repeated  in  experience. 


^  206.  Bat  docs  the  experience-hypothesis  also  explain 
the  evolution  of  the  higher  forma  of  rationality  out  of  the 
I  lower?  It  does.  Beginning  with  reasoning  from  particu- 
lars to  particulars — familiarly  oshibited  by  children  and  by 
domestic  animals — the  progress  to  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  is  similarly  onbroken,  as  well  as  similarly  dete^ 
mined.  And  by  the  accumulation  of  experiences  is  a]a6 
determined  the  advance  from  narrow  generalizations  bkj 
Ifcncraliaationa  successively  wider  and  wider,  ' 

Were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  anxiety  to  establish  some 
absolute  distinction  between  animal  intelligence  and  hutnaa 
intelligence,  it  would  be  needless  to  assign  proof  of  this. 
K\'en  as  it  is,  the  truth  is  so  manifest  that  under  most  of  its 
aspecta  none  question  it.  Every  one  admits  that  the  in&nt, 
while  occupied  in  drawing  those  simplest  inferences  which 
by  and  by  become  consolidated  into  acquired. perceptions,  i 
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exercising  no  higher  rationality  than  the  dog  that  recognizes 
his  own  name^  the  different  members  of  the  household,  and 
the  hours  of  meals.  Every  one  must  also  admit  that  the 
steps  by  which  these  simplest  inferences  of  the  infant  pass 
into  those  inferences  of  high  complexity  drawn  in  adult  lifoj 
are  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  successire 
steps :  no  one  can  name  that  day  in  any  human  life  when 
the  alleged  division  between  special  and  general  conclusions 
was  crossed.  Hence,  every  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  as  the 
rationality  of  an  infant  is  no  higher  than  that  of  a  dog,  if 
so  high ;  and  as,  from  the  rationality  of  the  infant  to  that 
of  the  man  the  progress  is  through  gradations  which  are  in- 
finitesimal ;  there  is  also  a  series  of  infinitesimal  gradations 
through  which  brute  rationality  may  pass  into  human  ration- 
ality. Further,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the  assimilation 
of  experiences  of  successively-increasing  complexity,  suffices 
for  the  unfolding  of  reason  in  the  individual  human  being ; 
so  must  it  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  reason  in  general. 

Equally  clear  is  the  argument  from  the  history  of  civilization^ 
or  from  the  comparison  of  existing  races  of  men.  That  there 
is  an  immense  difference  in  abstraetness  between  the  reason- 
ings of  the  aboriginal  races  who  peopled  Britain,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  Bacons  and  Newtons  who  have  descended 
from  them,  is  a  trite  remark.  That  the  Papuan  cannot  draw 
inferences  approaching  in  complexity  to  those  daily  drawn  by 
European  savanU,  is  no  less  a  platitude.  Yet  no  one  alleges 
an  absolute  distinction  between  our  faculties  and  those  of 
our  remote  ancestors,  or  between  the  faculties  of  civilized 
men  and  those  of  savages.  Fortunately,  there  are  records 
showing  that  the  advance  towards  conceptions  of  great  com- 
plication and  high  generality,  has  taken  place  by  slow  steps— 
by  natural  growth.     Let  us  glance  at  them.  Simple 

numeration  existed  before  arithmetic;  arithmetic  before 
algebra ;  algebra  before  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  and  the 
more  special  forms  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  before  its 
more  general  forms.     The  law  of  the  scales  was  known 
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before  the  general  law  of  the  lever  was  known  ;  the  law  ol 
(he  lever  wiis  known   before  the  laws  of  composilioii  and 
resolution  of  fortes  were  known;  mid  these  wure  knowu, 
beforo  the  laws  of  moLion  onder  thL-ir  universal  fornts  wei 
known.     From  the  ancient  doctrine  that  the  cnrvo  in  whi 
the  sun,  the   moon,  and  each   of  the  planeta,  moves,  is 
circle  (a  perfectly  simple  and  constant  figure) ;  to  the  doo 
trine  taught  by  Kepler,  that  each  member  of  the  planetary 
system  describes  an  ellipse  (a  much  less  simple  and  const 
i^ure) ;  and  afterwards  to  tlie  doctrine  taught  by  Kowtoi 
the     curve     described    by    every    heavenly    body 
couic    section    (a    still    less    simple    and 
figure) ;  tho   advance  in  generality,  in  complexity,  in  al 
stractuess,    is    manifest.     Numerous    like    illustrations 
funiislied  by  Physics,  by  Chemistry,  by  Physiology :  all 
(hem    showing,    in    common   with     the    foregoing 
that  the   advance  has  been  gradual,  and  that  each 
general  relation  has  become  known  through  the  experienc 
of  relations  a  degree  less  general.  If,  then,  we  h; 

proof  that  in  the  courae  of  civilization  there  has  been 
advance  from  rational  cognitions  of  a  low  order  of  generalif 
to  those  of  a  high  order  of  generality,  brought  about  aolel; 
by  the  accumulation  uf  experiences ;   if  thin  advance  is 
great  as  that  froio  the  higher  forms  of  brute  ratioualily 
the  lower   forms  of  humau  rationality  (which  no  one  whi 
compares  the  generalizations  of  a  Hottentot  with  those 
La  Place  can    deny)  ;    it    is   a    legitimate    conclusion 
tho  accumulation  of  experiences  sulhces  to  accoant  for  tht 
evolution  of  all  rationality  out  of  its  simplest  forms.     Thd'' 
distinction,   contended    for  by  Wkately,  between   special 
reasoning  and  general  reasoning,  is  untenable.     Generality 
ifl  entirely  a  thing  of  degree ;  and  unless  it  be  asserted  that 
tie  rational  faculty  of  tho  cultivated  European  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  a  savage  or  a  child,  it   cannot  con- 
sistfintly  be  asserted  that  there  is  any  essential  difiereniW 
between  brute  reason  and  hnman  reason. 


nd 
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$  207.  To  complete  the  argument  it  needs  bat  to  show^ 
by  a  special  synthesis,  that  the  establishment  of  every 
generalization,  simple  or  complex,  concrete  or  abstract,  is 
definitely  explicable  in  conformity  with  the  principle  hither- 
to traced.  The  general  law  that  the  cohesion  of  psychical 
states  is  determined  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  have 
followed  one  another  in  experience,  affords  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  highest  as  of  the  lowest  psychological  phe- 
nomena. When  treating  of  the  integration  of  correspon- 
dences, something  was  done  towards  showing  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  most  extended  generalizations  does  not  di£fer 
in  method  from  the  formation  of  the  simplest  perceptions ; 
but  here,  this  may  be  more  definitely  shown. 

As  an  instauce  let  us  take  the  discovery  of  the  relation 
between  degree  of  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  and 
degree  of  intelligence.  Originally,  no  such  relation  was  recog- 
nized or  was  suspected.  It  was  known  that  certain  creatures 
have  more  sagacity  than  others.  It  was  known  that  certeun 
creatures  have  larger  heads  than  others.  To  some  it  was 
known  that  the  larger  heads  commonly  contain  larger 
masses  of  soft  whitish  matter.  But  the  causal  connexions 
among  these  traits  were  obscured  by  other  connexions.  In- 
telligent creatures  were  seen  to  have  various  other  charac- 
teristics besides  large  brains.  Most  of  them  are  four- 
legged  ;  most  of  them  are  covered  with  fur ;  most  of  them 
have  teeth.  And  creatures  having  large  brains  were  seen  to 
have  other  characteristics  than  that  of  intelligence :  as 
strength,  length  of  life,  vivipardusness.  Hence,  there  was 
at  first  no  reason  why  height  of  intelligence  and  extent  oi 
nervous  development,  should  be  thought  of  together. 
What,  then,  was  needed  to  establish  a  mental  connexion 
between  them  ?  Nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  ex- 
periences; or,  as  we  say — a  multiplying  of  observations. 
That  the  rationale  of  this,  and  its  conformity  to  the  general 
law,  may  be  understood,  let  us  have  recourse  to  symbols. 
Let  A   stand   for  tho  known  characteristic,  intelligence. 
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t  MB  put  X  to  ri>pre9ont  the  nnktiowa  onaracterist 

b  it  JB  depondont — &  developed  nervous  sysbem.    N(» 

ind  along  with  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  colour^  ' 

■fitmcture,  habit,  &c. ;  and  X  co-exista  with  this,  that,  and 

vibe  other  peculiarity,  besides  intelligonco.     That  ia  to  say, 

Itbere  are  luany  different  gfonps  of  attributes  variously  aa- 

Baociated  with  A  and  X,  and  by  which  tho  relation  of  A  to 

RX  ia  disguised;    or,  to  continue    tho    aymboU — there   are 

'^BToupa,  BCDXLFZ  A,    PLFAQNXY,    ED2B 

X  B  A  0  Y,  and  so  on,  in   couutJeBs  combinations.     But 

now  if,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cohesion  of  psychical 

states  is  proportionate  to  the   number  of  times  they  hare 

been  counected   in   experience,   what   must   result  in  the 

oindft  of  thoso  who  are  continually  impressed  with  groups 

of  attributes  which,  differing  as  they  do  in  other  respects 

k  are  alike  in  preseutiug  the  relation  A  to  X  ?     As  the 

I  tion  of  A  to  X  is  constant ;   as  the  relations  of  A  to  ait]^ 

f  other  attribute,  and  of  X  to  any  other  attribute,  i 

I  stant ;  as,  consequently,  the  relation  of  A  to  X  occurs  witB 

|i  greater  frequency  than  the  relation  of  A  to  any  thiug  else 

^or   of  X    to    anything  else;    it  follows  from    tho    gen 

Llaw  that  the  psychical  states  answering  to  A  and  X, 

■  become  more  coherent  to  each  other  than  either  is  to 

rest  of  the  states  with  which  they  occur — there  will  even-" 

toally  arise  a  tendency  for  A  to  call  up  X,  and  for  X  to  call 

Bp  A.   In  other  words,  A  and  X  will  be  connected  in  thought 

aa  attributes  that  constantly  co-exist ;  and  go  will  be  esta 

I  blishod  the  generalization  that  the  degree  of  inlellig 

'  varies  as  the  development  of  tho  nervous  system. 

Manifestly,  the  same  reasoning  holds  however  coi 
oated  the  relations,  and  however  greatly  obscured. 
volved  and  varied  as  may  bo  the  phenomena  to  bo  g 
raliKed,  if  there  has  already  been  reached  that  grade 
intelhgence  required  fop  cognition  of  tho  complex  terms  ( 
the  relation  common  to  them :  then,  repeated  sxperioncc 
mtually  geneialue   Lhe   relation,  in  vi 
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same  simple  law  of  psychical  cHanges  which  we  have  found 
BuiEcient  to  explain  the  lower  phenomena  of  intelligence. 

§  208.  Here  seems  to  be  the  fittest  place  for  pointing  out 
how  the  general  doctrine  that  has  been  developed,  supplies 
a  reconciliation  between  the  experience-hTpothesis  as  com* 
monly  interpreted,  and  the  hypothesis  which  the  tran* 
Bcendentalists  oppose  to  it.* 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  there  here  followed  a  paragraph  whioh 
Im  no  longer  required,  nor  can  indeed  be  properly  embodied  in  the  text — a 
paragraph  expressing  a  belief  in  the  natural  genesis  of  organic  forms,  in 
contrast  with  the  current  belief  in  their  supernatural  genesis.  But  while 
this  paragraph  is  now  needless,  it  formed  a  needful  part  of  the  argument  as 
originally  worked  out ;  and  I  here  append  it  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  view  I  held  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
species  at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1855.  The  paragraph  is  intentionally  reproduced  without  verbal  amend- 
ments or  changes  of  any  kind. 

'*  As  most  who  have  read  thus  far  will  have  perceived,  both  the  general 
argument  unfolded  in  the  synthetical  divisions  of  this  work,  and  many  of 
the  special  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  supported,  imply  a  tadt  adhe- 
sion to  the  development  hypothesis — the  hypothesis  that  Life  in  its  multi- 
tudinuus  and  infinitely-varied  embodiments,  has  arisen  out  of  the  lowest 
and  simplest  beginnings,  by  steps  as  gradual  as  those  which  evolve  a  homo- 
geneous microscopic  germ  into  a  complex  organism.  This  tacit  adhesion, 
which  the  progress  of  the  argument  has  rendered  much  more  obvious  than 
I  anticipated  it  would  become,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  Not, 
indeed,  that  I  adopt  the  current  edition  of  the  hypothesis.  Ever 
since  the  recent  revival  of  the  controversy  of  'law  versus  miracle,'  I  have 
not  ceased  to  regret  that  so  unfortunate  a  statement  of  the  law  should 
have  been  given — a  statement  quite  irreconcilable  with  very  obvious  truths, 
and  one  that  not  only  suggests  insurmountable  objections,  but  makes  over 
to  opponents  a  vast  series  of  facts  which,  rightly  interpreted,  would  tell 
with  great  force  against  them.  [This  referred  to  the  Vwtiges  of  the  Natural 
BUtcry  of  Creatitm.]  What  may  be  a  better  statement  of  the  law,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire.  It  must  suffice  to  enunciate  the  belief  that  Life 
under  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  a  progressive,  unbroken  evolution  ;  and 
through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  what  we  call  natural  causes. 
That  this  is  an  hypothesis,  I  readily  admit.  That  it  may  never  be  anything 
more,  seems  probable.  That  even  in  its  most  defensible  shape  there  m^ 
serious  difficulties  in  its  way,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  :  though,  consider 
lug  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  phenomena ;  the  entire  destruction  oi 
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'  13te  tmireraal  law  that,  otber  tbiags  equal,  tlie  coliesioD 
of  ]i^^liical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience, 
supplies  AU  explanation  of  the  so-called  "  forma  of  thought," 
it  is  snpplemented  by  the  law  that  habitual 
psychical  succeasioua  entail  some  hereditary  tendency  to 
Buch  GUCCeasioDB,  which,  under  persistent  conditions,  will 
become  cumulative  in  generation  ofter  generation  We 
saw  that  the  establishment  of  those  compound  reflex  actions 
called  instincts,  is  comprehensible  ou  the  principle  that 
inner  relations  are,  by  perpetual  repetition,  organized  into 
correspondence  with  outer  relations.  We  have  now  to 
observe  that  the  establishment  of  those  consolidated,  those 
indissoluble,  those  instinctivo  mental  relations  constituting 
our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  is  comprehensible  on  Ihe  same 
principle.  For  if  even   to  external  relations  that 

are  often  experienced  during  the  life  of  a  single  organism, 
answering  internal  relations  are  established  that  becorae 
next  to  automatic — if  such  a  combination  of  psychical 
changes  as  that  which  guides  a  savage  in  bitting  a  bird 

Ibe  earlier  part  of  tbe  evidenco  ;  the  Irngmentary  and  obBcore  cbanuter  of 
tUtt  which  renuini ;  >ud  tbe  total  latk  o!  informntisD  respectiog  the  in- 
Auitely-viirieil  and  involved  canaea  that  liAve  been  at  work  ;  it  would 
be  ttnage  were  there  uut  sacb  liilficultit^B.  Imperfeot  a*  it  ia,  how. 
ever,  tUe  evuleuce  iu  [avuur  appears  to  me  greatly  to  prepon derate  over 
tbe  evidence  Bgainit.  Save  lor  those  wbe  still  adhere  to  tbe  Bcbrev 
taytb,  or  to  the  doctriDB  of  apDcial  crentioiu  derived  from  it,  there  ia  Da 
fclternatiTe  bat  tbi*  bypothesia  or  no  bypolbeais.  The  neutral  atate  ot 
baviog  DO  hypothesis  can  be  completely  preserved  only  so  loug  as  the  Cod- 
fliotiug  evideoces  appear  exactly  balanced  :  such  a  state  is  one  of  ucatable 
equilibrium,  which  can  hardly  be  permaneDt.  For  myaelF,  finding  thai 
there  ia  no  positive  evidencM  of  special  craatiooa,  snd  that  tbt-re  ia  aomc 
poaitivo  evidence  of  evolation — alike  in  the  liiatary  of  the  bnman  race,  in 
the  modiSoatious  oudergone  by  all  orgBuisma  DDiler  chauged  unmlitiuna,  in 
the  development  of  every  living  cr.aluro — I  adopt  tke  bypntbois  until 
better  iuatruoted  ;  and  1  aee  the  more  rcasoD  for  doing  this,  iu  tbe  fai-to, 
that  it  appeara  to  be  the  unavoidable  ooncluiioa  pointed  to  by  the  foregoing 
bveatigatinna,  and  that  it  furniahes  a  aolntioa  of  the  controveiay  betwt 
lb*  ilia^plM  of  Locke  and  those  of  Kant." 
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with  an  arrow^  becomes,  by  constant  repetition,  so  organ* 
ized  as  to  be  performed  almost  without  ihongbt  of  the  pro* 
cesses  of  adjustment  gone  throngh — and  if  skill  of  this  kind 
is  BO  far  transmissible  that  particular  races  of  men  become 
characterized  by  particular  aptitudes,  which  are  nothing 
else  than  partially-organiaed  psychical  oonneiions;  then« 
if  there  exist  certain  external  relations  which  are  expe* 
rienced  by  all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waking  livea 
—relations  which  are  absolutely  constant,  absolutely  uni^ 
versal — ^there  will  be  established  answering  internal  rela- 
tions that  are  absolutely  constant,  abscdutely  uniTeraaL 
Buch  relations  we  hare  in  those  of  Space  and  Time.  -The 
organization  of  subjective  relations  adjusted  to  these  ob« 
jectiye  relations  has  been  cumulatiye,  not  in  each  race  of 
creatures  only,  but  throughout  successive  races  of  creatures ; 
and  such  subjective  relations  have,  therefore,  become  more 
consolidated  than  all  others.  Being  experienced  in  every 
perception  and  every  action  of  each  creature,  these  con* 
nexions  iamong  outer  existences  must,  for  this  reason  too., 
be  responded  to  by  connexions  among  inner  feelings,  that 
are^  above  all  others,  indissoluble.  As  the  substrata  of  all 
other  relations  in  the  n&nr^o,  they  must  be  responded  to 
by  conceptions  that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  relations 
in  the  ego.  Being  the  constant  and  infinitely-repeRted  ele» 
ments  of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  ele* 
ments  of  thought — ^the  elements  of  thought  which  it  iq 
impossible  to  get  rid  of — the  ''  forms  of  intuition.'^ 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  possible  reconciliation 
between  the  experience-hypothesis  and  the  hypothesis  of 
the  transcendentalists ;  neither  of  which  is  ttaable  by  itself^ 
Insurmountable  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  Kantian 
doctrine  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see) ;  and  the  antagonisi 
doctrine^  taken  alone,  presents  difficulties  that  are  equally 
insurmountable.  To  rest  with  the  unqualified  assertion  that, 
antecedent  to  experience,  the  mind  is  i^  blank,  is  to  ignora 
the  questions — ^whence  comes  the  power  of  ozganunng  eipt 
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s  f  wUcnco  arLao  tlio  different  degrees  of  tlmt  power 
posaosaod  by  dift'ereut  races  of  organisms,  and  different 
individuala  of  the  aame  race  ?  If,  at  birtli,  there  exists 
nothiiig  but  a  passive  receptivity  of  impreBsionfi,  why 
ia  not  a  horso  as  cducabla  as  a  luaa  7  Should  it  bo 
said  that  langoage  makes  the  difference,  then  why  do 
uot  the  cat  and  the  dog,  reared  in  the  same  household, 
arrive  at  equal  degrees  aad  kinds  of  inteUigeuce  ?  Under- 
stood  in  its  current  form,  the  experience- hypo  thesis  implies 
that  the  presence  of  a  definitely-organized  nervous  sj-fltetn 
is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment — a  fact  not  needing  to  bg 
taken  into  account  I  Yet  it  is  the  all-important  fact — the 
fact  to  which,  in  one  sense,  the  criticisms  of  Liobnitz  and 
others  pointed — the  fact  witbont  which  an  aasiinUation  of  es- 
periences  ia  inexplicable.  Throughout  the  animal 

kingdom  in  general,  the  actions  aro  dependent  on  the 
nervous  structure.  Tlie  physiologist  shows  us  that  ea^'h 
Kiflox  movement  implies  the  agency  of  certain  nerves  and 
ganglia;  that  a  development  of  complicated  instincts  is 
accompanied  by  complication  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
their  commissural  connexions ;  that  the  same  creature  in 
different  stages,  as  larva  and  imago  for  example,  changes  its 
instincts  aa  its  nervous  structure  changes ;  and  that  as  we 
advance  to  creatures  of  high  intelligence,  a  vast  increase  in 
the  size  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  nervous  system  takes 
place.  What  is  the  obvious  inference  ?  It  ia  that  the 
ability  to  co-ordinate  iaiprcssions  and  to  perform  the  appro- 
priate actions,  always  implies  the  pre-existence  of  certain 
nenres  arranged  in  a  certain  way.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  bnman  bruin  f  It  is  that  the  many  eatahlixhed  rela- 
tione among  its  parts,  stand  for  so  many  eatahUsked  reh»- 
lions  among  the  psychical  changes.  Each  of  the  constant 
connexions  among  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  masses,  answers 
constant  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  race.  Just  as  the  organizerl  arrangement  sub> 
sisting  between  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  nostrils  and  tlm 
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motor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  not  only  makes 
possible  a  sneeze,  but  also,  in  the  newly-born  infant,  implies 
sneezings  to  be  hereafter  performed ;    so,  all  the  organized 
arrangements  subsisting  among  the  nerves  of  the  infant's 
brain,  not  only  make  possible  certain  combinations  of  im- 
pressions, but  also  imply  that  snch  combinations  will  hero- 
after  be  made— imply  that  there  are  answering  combina* 
tions  in  the  outer  world — imply  a  preparedness  to  cognize 
these  combinations — ^imply  faculties  of  comprehending  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  resulting  compound  psychical  changes, 
do  not  take  place  with  the  same  readiness  and  automatic 
precision  as  the  simple  reflex  action  instanced — it  is  true 
that  some  individual  experiences  seem  required  to  establish 
them.     But  while  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
combinations  are  highly  involved,  extremely  varied  in  their 
modes  of  occurrence,  made  up  therefore  of  psychical  rela- 
tions less  completely  coherent,  and  hence  need  further  repe- 
titions to  perfect  them ;   it  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  birth  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  in- 
complete, and  does  not  cease  its  spontaneous  progress  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards.     Those  who  contend  that 
knowledge  results  wholly  from  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, ignoring   as  they  do  the  mental   evolution   which 
accompanies  the   autogenous  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  fall   into   an   error  as   great  as   if  they  were   to 
ascribe  all  bodily  growth  and  structure  to  exercise,  for- 
getting  the  innate  tendency  to  assume  the  adult  form. 
Were  the  infant  bom  with  a  full-sized  and   completely- 
Cvonstructcd  brain,  their  position  would  be  less  untenable. 
But,  as   the  case  stands,  the  gradually-increasing  intelli« 
gence  displayed  throughout  childhood  and  youth,  is  more 
attributable  to  the  completion  of  the  cerebral  organization, 
than  to  the  individual  experiences — a  truth  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  adult  life  there  is  sometimes  displayed  a  high 
endowment  of  some  faculty  which,  during  education,  was 
never  brought  into  play.     Doubtless,  experiences  received 
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\]j  tliB  indiTidual  furnisli  the  ooucrebe  materials  for  sH 
tbouglit.  Doubilesa,  tlie  organized  and  semi-or£raiused 
armtigements  existing  among  the  cerebral  nerves,  can  giva 
no  knowledge  until  there  has  been  a  presentation  of 
external  relations  to  which  they  correspond.  And  di 
less,  the  child's  daily  observations  and  reasonings  aid  bh* 
formation  of  thoso  involved  nervoua  connexions  that  are  in 
process  of  spontaneous  evolution ;  just  as  its  daily  gambols 
aid  the  development  of  its  limbs.  Bat  saying  this  is  quite 
&  different  thing  from  saying  that  its  intelligeDCC  is  wholly 
pnidueed  by  its  experiencea,  Tliat  is  an  utterly  inadmis- 
sible doctrine — a  doctrine  which  makes  the  presence  of  a 
brain  meaningless — a  doctrirLa  which  makes  idiotcy  nnac- 
counlable. 

In  the  sense,  then,  that  there  exist  in  the  nervous  system 
certain  pre-eslablished  relations  answering  to  relations  m" 
the  environment,  there  ia  truth  in  the  doctrine  oi  "'  Jorms  of 
intnil.inn" — not  the  truth  which  its  defenders  suppose,  but 
a  parallel  troth.  Corresponding  to  absolute  external  rela> 
tions,  there  are  establi shod  in  the  structure  of  t.he  nervona 
^'Stein  absolute  internal  relations- 
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-relations  that  are  poten- 
tially present  before  birth  in  the  shape  of  defimio  nervoiffl 
that  are  antecedent  to,  and  independent  ot, 
individual  experiences ;  and  that  are  automatically  dts= 
closed  along  with  the  first  cognitions.  And,  as  here  nn- 
derstood,  it  is  not  only  these  fundamental  relations  which 
are  thus  pre- determined ;  but  also  hosts  of  other  relations 
of  a  more  or  less  constant  kind,  which  are  congenitally 
represented  by  more  or  less  complete  nervous  connex- 
ions. But  these  pre-determined  internal  relations, 
though  independent  of  the  experiences  of  the  individual, 
are  not  independent  of  experiences  in  general :  they  have 
^een  determined  by  the  experiences  of  preceding  organisms. 
The  corollary  here  drawn  from  the  general  argument  ia, 
that  the  human  brain  is  an  organized  register  of  infinitely- 
uumerona  ex3)erioncea  received  daring  the  evolution  of  lifoh  j 
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or  rather,  daring  the  evolation  of  that  series  of  organisms 
throngh  which  the  hnman  organism  has  been  reached.  The 
effects  of  the  most  uniform  and  fireqnent  of  these  experiences 
have  been  successively  bequeathed,  principal  and  interest  j^ 
and  have  slowly  amounted  to  that  high  intelligence  which 


lies  latent  in  the  brain  of  the  infant — which  the  infant  iu 


after  life  exercises  and  perhaps  strengthens  or  further  com- 
plicates — and  which,  with  minute  additions,  it  bequeaths  to 
future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European 
inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than 
the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music, 
which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  human  races,  become 
congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  oat  of 
savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their  fingers^ 
and  speaking  a  language  containing  only  nouns  and  verbs, 
arise  at  leoi^th  our  Nevrtons  and  Shakspeares. 


CHAPTER  YUL 
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if  209.  Tho  ttSBertion  tliat  those  psycliical  states  which  «a 
cUbb  aa  FeelingB,  are  involved  with,  and  iiiseparable  from, 
those  which  wu  cla.SB  as  inteUcctiial  pro  cesses^  eecms  a  cou- 
tradictiou^o  direct  internal  perceptiona.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
at  once  admitted  that  intellectuid  procesBes  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  epi -peripheral  feeliDjfa,  real  or  ideal ;  since,  inm- 
riably,  these  are  either  the  immediate  terms,  or  the  nltimat' 
components  of  the  terms,  between  which  relations  are  estoi*^ 
l}lished  in  every  cognition.  Bat  while  all  will  grant  that 
the  feelings  initiated  in  ns  by  the  forces  of  the  external 
world,  are,  in  their  presentative  or  rcprtsentativo  forms,  the 
'  indispensable  materials  of  thought,  and  that  therefore"^ 
I  this  extent  intellect  and  feeling  cannot  be  parted;  many 
will  demur  to  the  pi-oposition  that  feeling's  of  the  euto- 
peripheral  and  central  classes  are  not  sejjarab^  from  i 
lectuol  processes. 

Some   approach   towards  a  right  comprehension  of  i 
matter,  will  be  gained  by  recalling  certain  leading  conolai! 
sions  set  down  among  the  ^ductions  of  Psychology.     W^fl 
saw  that  Mind  is  composed  of  feelings  and'  the  relations  bfli-" 
tween  fiiclings.     We  saw   that   the    feelings  arG"pfimarily 
divisible'  into  the  centrally -initiated  and  the  pefipheratly- 
_which  last  are  ro-divisible  into  those  ghtch  mg- 
lace  of  the  body  and  those  t 
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vre  initiated  within  Jbe  body.  On  comparing  these  throe 
great  orders  of  feelings^  we  found  that  whereas  the 
epiperipheral  are  relational  to  a  very  great  extent^  the 
entoperipheral,  and  still  more  the  central,  have  bat  smaff 
aptitudes  for  entering  into  relations.  Hence,  by  implication, 
it  was  shown  that  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  in  no  ease 
absent.  Bat  the  relational  element  of  Mmd  is  the  miieliieo^ 
taal  element.  Obvionsly,  then,  no  kind  of  feeling,  sensa^ 
tional  or  emotional,  can  be  wholly  fireed  £rom  the  intellectual 
element. 

Farther,  this  conolasion  is  implied  by  the  argument  ela- 
borated in  the  foregoing  chapters.  If  all  mental  phenomena 
are  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organinn 
and  its  environment ;  and  if  this  correspondence  passes  in- 
sensibly from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms ;  then,  we  may 
be  certain,  a  priori,  that  no  orders  of  Feelings  can  be  conw 
pletely  disentangled  from  other  phenomena  of  conscJousnesg, 
We  may  infer  that  they  must  arise  gradually  out  of  tlia 
lower  forms  of  psychical  action,  by  steps  such  as  lead 
to  the  higher  forms  of  psychical  action  already  traced 
out ;  and  that  they  must  constitute  another  aspect  of  these. 
This  is  just  what  we  shall  find. 

§  210.  Before  proceeding  to  the  synthetic  interpretation, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  even  in  our  ordinary  expm^ 
ences,  the  impossibilify  of  dissociating  the  psychical  states 
classed  as  intellectual  firom  those  aeemmgly  most  px^ikm 
psychical  jstates  classed  as  emotional,  may  be  disoemiad. 
While  we  continue  to  compare  such  extreme  forma  of 
the  two  as  an  inference  and  a  fit  of  ang^,  we  may  fimoj 
that  they  are  entirely  distinct.  Bujiif  we  examine  interme- 
diate  modes  of  consciousness,  we  shall  quickly  find  some 
which  are  both  cognitive  and  emotive.      '  Take 

the  state  of  mind  produced  by  seeing  a  beautiful  statue. 
Primarily,  this  is  a  co«ordination  of  the  visual  impressiona 
which  the  atatue  gives,  reanUang  in  a  conaciouaneaa  of  whal 
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tliey  me&n ;  and  tiiia  wq  call  a  purely  uitellectnal  act.  Bul 
UBually  this  act  sannct  be  performed  without  some  plcaaor- 
able  fi>eliDg  of  the  emotional  order.  Should  it  be  said  that 
this  emotioD  arises  trom  the  laaaj  ideas  associated  with  the 
human  form,  the  rejoinder  is,  tliat  though  these  aid  in  it« 
produetioD,  it  cannot  be  altogether  so  accounted  for  j  seeinif 
Ihat  we  feel  a  kindred  pleasure  on  contemplating  a  fine 
building.  If  it  be  urged  that,  even  in  this  case,  collateral 
states  of  couBciousneeB  are  induced  which  suffice  to  explain 
the  emotion,  then,  whence  results  the  gratification  given  on 
looking  at  a  simple  curve — an  ellipse  or  parabola  T  The 

manifest  difficulty  in  disentangling  the  cognitive  from  the 
emotive  in  those  cases,  becomes,  in  other  cases,  an  impossi- 
bility. Not  only  dues  the  state  of  conscionsuess  produced 
by  a  melody  show  us  cognition  and  emotion  inextricably 
entangled,  but  the  state  of  conBcionaness  produced  by  » 
single  beantiful  tone  does  bo.  Not  only  is  a  combinntiou  of 
colours,  as  in  a  landscape,  productive  of  a  pleasurable  feeling 
beyond  that  due  to  mere  sensations ;  but  there  is  pleafiure 
accompanying  the  perception  of  even  one  colour,  when  of 
great  pnrity  or  brilliance.  Nay,  the  touch  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  or  soft  surface  canses  an  agreeable  consciousness. 
In  all  these  cases  the  simple  distinct  feeling  directly  aroused 
by  the  outer  agent,  is  joined  with  some  compound  vagoe  , 
feeling  indirectly  aroused.     {See  j  128.)  ■ 

Otherwise  pat,  the  matter  stands  thus.     The  materialtfl 
dealt  with  in  every  cognitive  process  are  either  sensations  or   ' 
the  representations  of  them.     These  sensations,  and  by  im- 
plication the  reprcBentations  of  them,  are  habitually  in  some 
degree  agreeable  or  disagreeable.    Hence,  only  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  both  its  terms  and  its  remote  associations  are 
absolutely    indifferent,    can   an    act  of  cognition    bo    aliHo. 
luteU/  free  from  emotion.      Conversely,  as  every  emotioa  ■ 
jnvolves  the  presentation  or  reproscntacion  of  objects  i 
actions;   and  as  the  perceptions,  and  by  implication  i 
recollections,  of  objecUi  and  actions,  all  imply  coguitioni 
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it  followB  that  no  emotion  can  be  absohdely  free  from  cog- 
nition. 


§  211.  The  relation  between  intelligence  and  feeling  will 
be  most  clearly  nnderstood  on  stndjing  the  relation  between 
pci'ception  and  sensation^  which  are  the  simplest  forms  of 
the  two. 

Every  sensation^  to  be  known  as  one,  mnst  be  perceived ; 
and  must  so  be  in  one  respect  a  perception.  Every  percep- 
tion mast  be  made  np  or  ceinbme3~sen£»^tions ;  and  must  so 
be  in  one  respect  sensational.  But  though  they  have  the 
same  essential  elements,  these  elements  are  not  similarly 
dominant  in  the  two.  In  sensation,  consciousness  is  occu- 
pied with  certain  affections  of  the  organism.  In  percep- 
tion, consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  relations  among 
those  affections.  Sensations  are  primary  undecomposable 
states  of  consciousness;  while  perceptions  are  secondary 
decomposable  states,  consisting  of  changes  from  one  primary 
state  to  another.  Hence,  as  continuance  of  the  primary  states 
is  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  changes,  it  follows 
that  consciousness  of  the  changes  is  in  antagonism  with 
consciousness  of  the  states  between  which  they  occur.  So 
that  perception  and  sensation  are,  as  it  were,  ever  tending 
to  exclude  each  other,  but  never  succeeding.  Indeed, 

consciousness  continues  only  in  virtue  of  this  conflict. 
Without  the  primary  affections  of  consciousness,  there  can 
be  no  changes  from  one  primary  affection  to  another ;  and 
without  changes  from  one  to  another,  there  can  be  no 
primary  affections,  since  in  the  absence  of  changes  con- 
sciousness ceases.  Neither  consciousness  of  the  changes, 
nor  of  the  affections  between  which  they  occur,  can  exist  by 
itfielf.  Nevertheless,  either  may  so  predominate  as  greatly 
to  subordinate  the  other.  When  the  changes  are  so  rapid 
that  the  states  forming  their  antecedents  and  consequents 
do  not  last  for  appreciable  times,  consciousness  is  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  changes — ^with  the  relations  among 
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Bcausiiuna  :  oensatioDa  ure  present  so  far  only  aa  id  oeedfol 
for  tte  eBtablislimcnt  of  relntions  among  tnem  j  and  we  hnve 
that  conditicn  of  consciousueaa  callf^d  perception.  Od  the 
other  hand,  when  the  states  forming  the  antecedeota  and 
consequents  of  the  changes  have  considerable  perBisten<;e,  or 
rathtT  when  they  are  not  permanently  destroyed  by  llie 
changes  but  continually  return,  and  are  thus  broken  by  the 
changes  only  so  far  as  is  needful  to  maintain  cunsciousnesa 
— when,  therefore,  some  one  of  them  by  its  continuous  recur- 
rence, greatly  predominates  over  others ;  then  there  resi 
the  condition  of  consciousness  called  sensation. 

Now  this  is  just  the  reladonship  which  exists  throughoat 
between  knowing  in  general  and  feeling  in  general.  Though 
differing  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  antagonism  between  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, I  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  same  antagonism 
holds  between  cognition  and  emotion.  The  differcmcea  aro 
simply  differences  that  arise  from  successive  complicatioi 
As,  out  of  those  simple  perceptions  forming  the  lowest  cl 
of  cognitions,  the  higher  cognitions  result  by  the 
pounding  of  perceptions  ;  so,  out  of  those  simple  sensation?' 
forming  the  lowest  class  of  feehngs,  the  higher  feelings  arise 
by  the  compounding  of  sensations.  And  as,  when  cognition* 
grow  highly  compound  their  elements  become  too  name- 
rons  to  be  all  present  togetherj  and  so  become  partly  repro- 
eentative,  and  afterwards  sometimes  wholly  representative 
so,  when  the  feelings  grow  highly  compound  their  elei 
become  too  numerous  to  be  aU  present  together,  and 
become  partly  representative,  and  afterwards  someti 
wholly  representative.     These  positions  require  elacsidatic 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  oat  that, 
development  of  Mind,  there  is  a  progressive  consoli* 
dation  of  states  of  consciousness.  States  of  < 
once  separate  become  indis sociable.  Other  states  that 
were  originally  nnit«d  with  difficulty,  grow  so  eohcren. 
aa    io    follow    one    another    without    effort. 
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tliere  arise  large  aggregations  of  states,  answering  to  com* 
plex  external  things — animals,  men,  bnildings — ^which  are 
so  welded  together  as  to  be  practically  single  states.  But 
this  integration,  by  uniting  a  large  nomber  of  related  sensa^ 
tions  into  one  state,  does  not  destroy  them.  Though  sub* 
ordinated  as  parts  of  a  whole,  they  still  exist.  And  being 
severally  in  their  original  forms,  feelings,  this  state  which  is 
composed  of  them  is  a  feeling — a  feeling  produced  by  the 
fusing  of  a  number  of  minor  feelings.  Hence  a  certain 
pleasure  accompanying  all  kinds  of  perceptions ;  as  every 
child  shows  us.  Not  only,  however,  does  this  hold  with  the 
groups  of  simple  sensations  that  are  united  to  form  percep- 
tions; but  it  holds  with  groups  of  these  groups.  When 
the  composite  states  of  consciousness  answering  to  single 
complex  objects,  become  sufficiently  consolidated ;  then,  if 
the  daily  experiences  present  some  constant  assemblage  of 
complex  objects,  such  as  those  distinguishing  a  particular 
locality,  there  results  a  consolidation  of  these  into  a  still 
larger  aggregate  of  states:  the  feelings  severally  consti- 
tuted by  these  composite  states,  are,  in  their  turn,  merged 
into  a  more  composite  feeling,  which  in  its  mixed  and  com- 
paratively massive  character  verges  on  the  emotional.  And 
tlien  from  the  union  of  this  composite  feeling  with  other 
composite  feelings,  the  elements  of  which  are  mainly  repre- 
sentative, such  as  those  implied  in  the  domestic  relations, 
there  is  produced  an  extremely  involved  and  massive 
feeling  of  the  emotional  order,  answering  to  the  idea, 
homo.  But  now  let  it  be  remarked  that  as  fast 

as  these  compound  states  of  consciousness  in  their  ascend- 
ing grades,  severally  become,  by  integration  of  their 
elements,  practically  single ;  so  fast  do  they  begin  to  play 
thq  same  parts  in  the  mental  processes  that  single  states 
do.  The  continuance  of  a  sensation  being  inconsistent  with 
the  occurrence  of  a  change,  we  saw  that  consciousness  of 
changes,  or  relations  among  sensations,  is  ever  at  varianoa 
with    consciousnes9    of   the  sensations.      Here    we    may 
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ptmilarly  aee  that  in  proportion  as  a  cotnpoiiite  feeling  incli 
iii|^  maa/  Bonsatiooa  and  their  rciations,  bt'comt-a  cunai 
dated,  its  coDtinuance  moat  beat  varjaace  with  the  occarreaofl 
of  a  change  to  some  other  compoaite  feeling ;  that  is — mnsl 
be  at  variaaco  with  the  eBtublishment  of  a  relatioa  between 
the  thing  caueiDg  such  composite  feeling,  and  anything 
elau ;  thut  is — must  be  at  variance  with  cognition.  And 
beiico  arises  the  fuct  known  to  persona  analytically  inclined, 
that  when  they  think  about  any  gratification  they  are  re< 
ceiving — specuhite  upon  ihe  canse  of  it,  or  criticise  tlM  _ 
object  of  it — the  gratification  is  suspended.  I 

These  several  expositions  have,  I  think,  made  it  dear 
that  cognition  and  feeling,  throughont  all  phases  of  their 
evolution,  are  at  once  antithotical  and  inseparable.  The 
implication  is  that  they  are  bat  different  a.<;pcct3  of  the  same 
development,  and  may  so  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
samo  root  by  the  same  process.  This  being  undertstood  we 
may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  feelings  synthetically. 

§    212.  Where  action  is  perfectly  automatic,  feeling  does 
not  exist.     Of  this  we  have  several  proofs.     We  have  the 
proof  that    in  creatures    moat  markedly   exhibiting  theioiA 
automatic  actions  go  on  equally  well  when  the  chief  nervoiUif 
centre  has  been  removed.     We  have  the  proof  that  onr  own 
antomutic  actions  are   unaccompanied  by  feelings:  as  wit- 
ness those  of  the  viscera  in  their  normal  states.     And  we 
have  the  further  proof  that  actions  which  in  ourselves  are 
partly  volnntary,  partly  i-eflei  {as  that  by  which  the  foot  is 
withdrawn  from  scalding  water),  and  which,  so  long  aa  they 
are  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  accompanied  by  will,  bo^ 
oome  more  energetically  automatic  if  feeling  is  lost, 
injury  of  the  afferent  nerves  has  destroyed  sensibiHty  i: 
limb,  the  slightest  stimulus,  aa  the  touch  of  a  feather,  p 
duces  reflex  movements  that  are  stronger  than  those  p 
dnced  in  a  limb  rotoiaing  its  sensibility. 

Thia  antagonism  of  automatic  action  and  feeling  wiU  | 
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better  understood  on  observing  that  feeling  inyolves  a  per- 
sistence which  automatic  action  negatives.  To  have  the 
state  of  conscionsness  recognizable  as  a  particular  feeling, 
implies  some  duration  of  that  state ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
fiUs  a  smaller  interval  in  the  chain  of  states,  in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  lapse  out  of  consciousness — ^in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  cease  to  be  felt.  The  proposition  is  a 
truism.  To  say  that  a  state  of  consciousness  has  consider- 
able continuity,  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct  element  of 
consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  known  or 
felt.  To  say  that  it  has  scarcely  any  continuity,  is  to  say 
that  it  forms  a  scarcely  perceivable  element  in  conscious- 
ness; which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  scarcely  at  all 
known  or  felt.  And  to  say  that  it  is  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness having  no  appreciable  length,  is  to  say  that  it  forms  no 
element  in  consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
not  known  or  felt.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  set 
of  psychical  changes  occurs  instantaneously,  the  psychical 
states  forming  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
changes  are  not  felt ;  and  the  further  the  consolidation  of 
any  set  of  psychical  changes  is  carried,  the  more  complete 
must  be  the  absence  of  feeling.  Now  the  completely-con- 
solidated sets  of  changes  are  the  automatic  changes.  The 
automatic  changes  are  those  of  which  the  elements  are 
practically  fused  into  one  change.  Consequently,  where  all 
the  psychical  actions  are  perfectly .  automatic,  there  is  no 
feeling. 

While  an  entire  absence  of  Memory  and  Reason  is  accom* 
panied  by  an  entire  absence  of  Feeling,  the  same  progress 
which  gives  origin  to  Memory  and  Beason  simultaneously 
gives  ongin  to  Feeling.  For  what  did  we  find  to  be  the 
circumstances  under  which  Memory  and  Beason  become 
nascent  ?  We  found  that  when  the  adjustments  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment  begin  to  take  in  involved  and 
infrequent  groups  of  outer  relations — ^when,  consequently^ 
the  answering  groups  of  inner  relations  include  n^any  ele« 
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ments,  of  whiclk  some  are  not  oft«D  repeated  in  experieoM 
^whon,  that  is,  tliere  arc  formed  groups  of  iniier  ivlation* 
whose  components  are  imperfectly  coherent — when,  as  a 
noceasary  result,  there  come  to  be  hesitating  automatic 
Kotious ;  then,  Memory  and  Heaaon  eimiiltaneously  become 
nascent.  The  ceasing  to  bo  aatotnatic  and  the  becoming 
rationid,  are,  as  we  sitw,  the  same  thing.  AVo  have  just 
seen,  however,  that  when  psychical  changes  are  perfectly 
aatomiitic,  they  are  without  feeling.  The  existence  of  feel- 
ing we  have  soon  to  imply  psychical  states  having  some  por> 
Biatcnce.  But  psychical  states  having  some  persistence  are 
the  states  which  result  when  automatic  action  fails.  Tbna 
the  psychical  changes  become  too  complicated  to 
be  perfectly  automatic,  they  become  iucipiently  sensational. 
Memory,  Reason,  and  Feeling  take  their  rise  at  the  same 
time. 

A  confirmation  of  this  view,  parallel  to  confirmations  given 
u  the  two  preceding  chapters,  may  be  set  down.  Among 
our  own  mental  processes,  many  which  were  once  slow,  and 
were  then  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  by  the  same  repeti- 
tion which  renders  them  aatomatic,  also  rendered  inditferent 
or  feelingleas.  This  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  accom- 
panying feelings  are  painful  or  pleasurable.  lu 
spelling  out  its  reading-lessons,  the  child  experiences  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  effort ;  but  in  the  adult,  the  identifi- 
cation of  words  is  a  totally  unemotional  process.  The 
learning  of  a  new  language  requires  Ubour  that  is  mora 
or  less  unpleasant,  and  the  first  attempts  to  speak  it  soon 
produce  weariness ;  but  aflor  due  practice  it  is  spoken  with 
entire  indifference.  And  pot  to  multiply  illustrations,  I 
may  quote  the  general  remark  that  habit  renders  easy  the 
actions  that  once  were  hard,  as  showing  that  this  law 
holds  throughout;  since  by  calling  actions  hard  we  mean 
to  some  extent  painful,  and  becoming  easy  is  ceasing  to  be 
painful.  Equally  general  is  the  kindred  truth. 
Ho  long  as  the  combinations  of  properties  they  prese 
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new  to  itj  the  oommoneBt  objects  give  pleasure  to  the 
in&nt ; .  bat  as  &st  as,  by  constant  repetition,  the  com- 
ponnd  impressions  produced  become  consolidated  into  per* 
feet  cognitions  of  the  objects,  so  &st  do  the  objects  become 
indifferent.  Thronghont  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
the  same  fact  is  daily  manifested.  The  often-repeated 
groups  of  psychical  changes  oease  to  be  interesting ;  and 
there  arises  a  demand  for  those  that  have  not  been  e^>eri^ 
enced,  or  have  been  little  experienced. 

The  parallel  is  complete.  We  found  that  not  only  do 
Memory  and  Beason  begin  where  the  psychical  changes 
cease  to  be  automatic ;  but  that  where  they  hare  existed 
they  disappear  when,  by  perpetual  repetition,  the  psychical 
changes  become  automatic.  And  here  we  find  both  that 
Feeling  arises  under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  it  ceases 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Let  us  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  genesis  of  Feel* 
ings  of  more  complex  kinds. 

§  213.  When  there  come  to  be  cases  in  which  two 
very  similar  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
have  been  followed  in  experience  by  different  motor 
changes ;  and  when,  consequently,  the  presentation  of  one 
of  these  groups  partially  excites  two  sets  of  motor 
changes,  each  of  which  is  prevented  by  their  mutual  anta- 
gonism from  at  once  taking  place;  then,  while  one  of 
these  sets  of  nascent  motor  changes  and  nascent  im« 
pressions  habitually  accompanying  it,  constitutes  a  fnemcrg 
of  such  motor  changes  as  before  performed  and  impressions 
as  before  received,  and  while  it  also  constitutes  a  prmntion 
of  the  action  appropriate  to  the  new  occasion,  it  further  con- 
stitutes the  desire  to  perform  the  action.  For  different  as 
these  three  things  eventually  become,  they  are  originally 
one.  A  farther  development  of  an  illustration  already  used 
will  make  this  manifest.  Suppose  the  subject  of 

the    psychical   phenomena  we   are   considering,   to  have 
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occasional  experiences  of  two  animals  somewlint  similar  in 
colour,  size,  and  general  contour,  one  of  which  aerros  for 
prey  and  the  other  of  which  is  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  i 
complex  impression  produced  by  the  enemy,  boa  been  foU  ■ 
lowed  in  experience  by  injuries,  by  some  defensive  a<;tiontf,  ■ 
by  certain  cries,  and  eventually  by  flight.  The  complex  ' 
impi-esaion  produced  by  the  prey  has  been  followed  in  ex- 
perience by  motions  of  pursuit,  by  successful  grappling  and 
biting,  by  processes  of  tearing  to  pieces  and  swallowing.  But 
as  these  two  complex  impressions  hare  many  elements  in 
common,  each  tends  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  confusion  between 
them,  to  arouse  either  of  those  two  sets  of  psychical  changes; 
and  when  one  of  these  similar  animals  is  seen,  each  set  be- 
cunios  nascent  according  as  the  impression  produced  varies. 
At  one  moment  the  defensive  actions,  the  cries,  and  tho 
movements  of  escape,  which  have  followed  somo  such  im- 
pression as  that  received,  tend  to  arise;  and  the  next 
moment  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  perceived  animal  so 
alters  the  impression,  as  partially  to  excite  the  psychical 
states  involved  in  pursuit,  attack,  destroying,  and  devouring. 
But  what  is  either  of  these  partial  excitations  ?  It  is  nothing 
else  than  an  emotional  impulse — a  combination  of  represen- 
tative feelings  which  forma  the  stimulus  to  action — a  desire. 
To  have  in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  aa  accom- 
pany the  reception  of  wounds,  and  are  experienced  during 
flight,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  what  we  call  fear.  And  to  hare 
in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  the  processes  of 
catching,  killing,  and  eating  imply,  is  to  have  the  desires  to 
catch,  kill,  and  eat.  That  the  propensities  to  the 

acta  are  nothing  else  than  nascent  excitations  of  the 
psychical  state  involved  in  the  acts,  is  proved  by  the  natural 
langungo  of  the  propensities.  Fear,  when  strong,  expressea\ 
itself  in  cries,  in  efforts  to  escape,  in  palpitations,  in  ^ 
tremblings ;  and  these  are  just  the  manifestations  that  go 
along  with  an  actual  suffering  of  the  evil  feared.  The  de-  ' 
Btmctive  passion  is  shown  in  a  general  tension  of  the  mus- 
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cnlar  sjBtem^  in  gpiasliiiig  of  teeth  and  protrasion  of  the 
claws^  in  dilated  eyes  and  nostrils,  in  growls ;  and  these  are 
weaker  forms  of  the  actions  that  accompany  the  killing  of 
prey.  To  such  objective  evidences,  every  one  can  add  sub- 
jective evidences.  Every  one  can  testify  that  the  psychiced 
state  called  fear,  consists  of  mental  representations  of  certain 
painful  results ;  and  that  the  one  called  anger,  consists  of 
mental  representations  of  the  actions  and  impressions  which 
would  occur  while  inflicting  some  kind  of  pain. 

Possibly  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  describe  the  group  of 
nascent  psychical  changes  produced  by  some  complex  im- 
pression, as  constituting  at  once  a  memory  of  the  psychical 
changes  which  had  before  followed  this  impression  and  a 
desire  again  to  go  through  such  changes,  is  absurd ;  since 
the  subject-matter  of  memory  is  retrospective,  while  that  of 
desire  is  prospective.  The  reply  is,  that  though,  when  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  reached,  these  nascent 
changes  are  joined  with  a  consciousness  of  time  past  and 
time  future,  and  so  come  to  have  different  aspects ;  yet,  at 
the  stage  in  which  automatic  action  merges  into  the  higher 
forms  of  action,  no  such  abstract  conception  as  that  of  Time 
can  exist,  and  no  such  duality  of  aspect  in  these  groups  of 
nascent  psychical  changes  can  arise.  And  a  further  reply 
is,  that  even  in  ourselves,  acts  and  feelings  which  become 
nascent  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  something  prospective, 
are  at  the  same  time  retrospective;  since  they  cannot  be 
represented  at  all  unless  they  have  been  previously  pre- 
sented in  experience,  and  the  representation  of  anything 
jireviously  presented  is  memory. 

§  214.  The  progress  from  these  forms  of  feeling  consider* 
ably  compounded  to  those  highly-compounded  forms  of  feel- 
in  f^  seen  in  human  beings,  equally  harmonizes  with  the 
gen(Tal  principles  of  evolution  that  have  been  laid  down. 
We  saw  that  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cognitions,  is  explicable  on  the  principle  that  the  outer  rela« 
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Huna  produce  the  inner  rclationa.     We  shall  see  t 
same  priadple  supplies  an  expUuntioa  of  the  adviuiuc 
the  simplest  to  ihe  moat  complex  foelui| 

Fop  when  the  development  of  Lifu  reaches  this  repeatedly- 
dcBcribed  stage  in  which  automatic  actions  merge  into 
actions  that  are  at  once  con§c!ouH,  rational,  and  emotive;  what 
mast  be  the  effect  of  further  experiences?  The  effect  most 
be  that  if,  in  connexion  with  a  groop  of  impressions  and  the 
nascent  motor  changes  resulting  from  it,  there  is  habitaaltj' 
experienced  some  other  impression  or  group  of  impressions, 
Bume  other  motor  cbaugo  or  group  of  motor  changes,  this 
will,  in  process  of  time,  be  rendered  bo  coherent  to  thn 
original  group,  that  it,  too,  will  become  nascent  when 
the  original  group  becomes  nascent,  and  will  render  tho 
original  group  nascent  if  it  is  itself  induced.  Let  us  take 
a  cose.  If  along  with   the   rituning  down   of 

cortain  prey,  a  certain  scent  has  been  habitually  espe- 
riencod,  then,  the  presentation  of  that  scent  will  render, 
nascent  the  motor  changes  and  impressions  which  accc 
pany  the  running  down  of  the  prey.  If  the  motor  choi 
and  impressions  that  precede  and  accompany  the  catchi 
of  prey,  have  been  constantly  followed  by  destructi«i 
actions,  then,  when  they  are  rendered  nascent,  they  will  iq 
their  turn  render  nascent  the  psychical  states  implied  by  ' 
destructive  actions.  And  if  these  have  been  followed  by 
those  connected  with  eating,  then  those  connected  with 
eating  will  also  be  made  nascent.  So  that  the  simple 
olfactory  sensation  will  mako  nascent  those  many  and 
varied  states  of  consciousness  involved  in  the  running 
down,  catching,  killing,  and  eating  of  prey :  the  sensa- 
tions, visual,  auditory,  tactual,  gustatory,  muscular,  that 
are  bound  up  with  the  successive  phases  of  these  actions, 
will  be  present  to  consciousness  as  what  we  call  ideas — will, 
in  their  aggregate,  constitute  the  desires  to  catch,  kill,  and 
devour — and  will,  in  conjnnction  with  that  olfactory  sensa- 
tion which  aroused  thorn  all,  form  the 
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going  the  limbs  m  puxBoit.  The  entire  genesia  of  these 
emotions  thus  results  firom  saooessive  complications  in  the 
groups  .of  psychical  states  that  are  co-ordinated;  and  is 
just  as  much  determined  by  experience  as  is  the  union  of 
any  two  simple  sensations  that  constantly  occur  together. 

A  like  explanation  may  be  given  of  emotions  which  leave 
the  subject  of  them  comparatively  passive ;  as^  for  instancoj 
that  produced  by  scenery.  By  compounding  groups  of  sensa* 
tions  and  ideas  there  are  at  length  formed  those  vast  aggre*, 
gations  which  a  grand  landscape  excites  and  suggests.  An 
infant  taken  into  the  midst  of  mountains,  is  totally  un- 
affected ;  but  is  delighted  with  the  small  group  of  attributes 
and  relations  presented  in  a  toy.  Children  can  appreciate, 
and  be  pleased  with,  the  more  complicated  relations  of 
household  objects  and  localities-^-of  the  garden,  the  field, 
and  the  street.  But  it  is  only  in  youth  and  mature  age, 
when  individual  things  and  small  assemblages  of  them  have 
become  familiar  and  are  automatically  cognizable,  that  those 
immense  assemblages  which  landscapes  present  can  be  ade- 
quately grasped,  and  the  highly  integprated  states  of  con- 
sciousness produced  by  them,  experienced.  Then,  however, 
the  various  minor  groups  of  states  that  have  been  in  earlier 
days  severally  produced  by  trees  and  flowers,  by  fields  and 
moors  and  rocky  wastes,  by  streams,  by  cascades,  by  ravines 
and  precipices,  by  blue  skies  and  donds  and  storms,  are 
aroused  together.  Along  with  the  immediate  sensations 
there  are  partially  excited  the  myriads  of  sensations 
that  have  been  in  times  past  received  firom  objects  such 
as  those  presented;  further,  there  are  partially  excited 
the  multitudinous  incidental  liBelings  that  were  experienced 
on  these  many  past  occasions ;  and  there  are  also  excited 
certain  deeper,  but  now  vague,  combinations  of  states  whioh 
were  organized  in  the  race  during  barbarous  times,  when  its 
pleasurable  activities  were  chiefly  among  the  woods  and 
waters.  And  out  of  all  these  excitations,  some  of  them 
actual  but  most  of  them  nascent,  is-  composed  the  emotion 
which  a  fine  landscuipe  produces  in  us. 
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§  215.  One  of  the  corollnriea  from  the  foregoing  doctriDOH 
ia  that,  other  things  eqaal,  fuelinga  are  stroag  in  proportion 
U  thoy  include  many  actual  aonHations,  or  nascent  sensa- 
tions, or  both.  As  every  one  of  the  elemcnlary  slutea  of 
cionsciousnesa  aggregated  in  the  way  described,  is  originally 
a  feeling  of  some  kind  ;  and  aa  progrossivo  integration 
though  it  abbreviates  each,  leaves  it  to  the  last  a  feeling, 
liuwever  inSnitesiDial  in  smonnt;  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  accumulation  of  such  infinitesimal  amounts  of 
feeling,  the  greater  must  be  the  sum  total  of  feeling  ex- 
perienced. Quantity  of  feeling  is  of  two  kinds — 
that  which  arises  from  intense  excitation  of  few  nerves,  and 
that  which  arises  from  slight  excitation  of  many  norveB. 
Thus,  nn  unbearable  sensation  resnlta  if  the  tip  of  a  finger 
be  held  in  boiling  water.  Conversely,  though  there  is 
difficulty  in  holding  the  tip  of  a  finger  in  water  al 
llOS  Fahrenheit,  on  unbearable  sensation  results  if 
whole  body  bo  plunged  into  water  of  that  temperature! 
So  that  the  moderate  excitation  of  all  the  nerves  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  equivalent,  as  moasin-od  by 
its  motor  effects,  to  the  extreme  excitation  of  a  few  of  them. 
Similarly,  though  a  very  faint  colour  cannot  bo  discerned 
when  it  covers  only  &  very  minute  surface ;  yet,  when  it 
covers  a  great  surface  it  can  be  discerned  with  ease.  And 
that  the  truth  thus  holding  with  actual  sensations,  holds 
ilso  with  those  nascent  sensations  which,  as  aggregated  into 
masses  of  ideas,  distinct  and  indistinct,  constitute  the  emo- 
tions, will  be  manifest  on  calling  to  mind  how  actions  are 
continually  determined  by  the  accumulation  of  motives; 
tliat  is,  by  tho  accumulation  of  such  nascent  feelings. 

From  this  coroUary  there  is  a  accond  corollary.  With  a 
tjualification  to  be  hereafter  made,  the  higher  the  evolution 
rises  the  stronger  do  the  emotions  become.  For  as  the 
increasingly-complex  emotions  suooessively  developed,  re- 
snll  from  integration  of  pre<cxifiting  groups  of  actual  and 
nascent  sensations,  the   resulting  totals  must   grow  ooflii 
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tinually  larger.  A  marked  illustration   of    this 

triitli    is    famished     by    the    passion    which    unites   the 
sexes.     This  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a 
simple  feeling;    whereas  it  is   the   most  compound,   and 
therefore  the  most  powerful^  of  all  the  feelings.     Added  to 
the  purely  physical  elements  of  it,  are  first  to  be  noticed 
those   highly  complex  impressions  produced  by  personal 
beauty;    around  which  are  aggregated  a  variety  of  plea- 
surable ideas,  not  in  themselves  amatory,  but  which  have 
an  organized  relation  to  the  amatory  feeling.     With  this 
there  is   united   the   complex   sentiment   which   we   term 
affection — a  sentiment  which,  as  it  can  exist  between  those 
of  the  same  sex,  must  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sen- 
timent, but  one  which  is  here  greatly  exalted.     Then  there 
is  the  sentiment  of  admiration,  respect,  or  reverence:  in 
itself  one  of  considerable  power,  and  which  in  this  relation 
becomes  in  a  high  degree  active.      There  comes  next  the 
feeling  called. love  of  approbation.     To  be  preferred  above 
all  the  world,  and  that  by  one  admired  beyond  all  others,  is 
to  have  the  love  of  approbation  gratified  in  a  degree  passing 
every  previous  experience  :  especially  as  there  is  added  that 
indirect  gratification  of  it  which  results  from  the  preference 
being   witnessed  by  unconcerned  persons.      Further,   the 
allied  emotion   of  self-esteem  comes  into  play.     To  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  such  attachment  from,  and  sway  over, 
another,  is  a  proof  of  power  which  cannot  fail  agreeably  to 
excite  the  amour  propre.     Yet  again,  the  proprietary  feel- 
ing Las  its  share  in  the  general  activity :  there  is  the.  plea- 
sure of  possession — the  two  belong  to  each  other.     Once 
more,  the  relation  allows  of  an  extended  liberty  of  action. 
Towards  other  persons  a  restrained  behaviour  is  requisite. 
Kouud  each  there  is  a  subtle  boundary  that  may  not  be 
crossed — an  individuality  on  which  none  may  trespass.    But 
m  this  case  the  barriers  are  thrown  down;  and  thus  the 
love  of  unrestrained  activity  is  gratified.     Finally,  there  is 
an  exaltation  of  the  sympathies.     Egoistic  pleasures  of  all 
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kia^s  lire  doobled  by  another's  fiympathetic  parh'cipntion  ; 
and  the  pleasures  of  another  are  added  to  the  egoistic 
pleasures.  Thus,  round  tho  physical  feeling  forming  the 
uorleus  of  the  wliole,  are  gathered  the  feelings  produced  by 
porsonitl  botiiity,  that  constituting  simple  attachment,  those 
of  reverence,  of  love  of  approbation,  of  self-esteem,  of  pro- 
perty, of  love  of  freedom,  of  sympathy.  These,  all  greatly 
fexalted,  and  severally  tending  to  reflect  their  excitements 
on  one  another,  unite  to  form  the  mental  state  we  call 
love.  And  as  each  of  them  is  itself  comprehensive  of  mal- 
titudiuous  states  of  consciousness,  we  may  say  that  this 
passion  fuses  into  one  immense  aggregate  most  of  the  ele* 
meutary  excitations  of  which  we  are  capable;  and  that 
hence  results  its  irresistible  power. 

Other  emotions  than  those  which  arise  by  the  simple 
aggregation  of  large  groups  of  psychical  states  into  still 
larger  groups,  are  similarly  iuterprotAble.  There  goes  on 
at  the  same  timC]  and  as  a  result  of  the  same  cause,  na  evo- 
lution of  emotions  that  are  not  only  more  complex,  but  also 
more  abstract.  Of  this,  the  love  of  properly  supplies  an 
example.  When  the  development  of  inteiligence 

has  rendered  time  and  locality  cognizable ;  and  when,  by 
consequence,  an  uneaten  portion  of  food  can,  when  hunger 
next  makes  nascent  the  psychical  states  that  accompany 
eating,  be  remembered  as  having  been  left  in  a  particular 
place ;  then,  repetition  of  these  experiences  of  a  satiated 
hunger,  and  a  siibsequently-recurriDg  hungpr  that  prompts 
return  to  the  remaining  food,  will  establish  an  organized 
connexion  between  tho  remembrance  of  such  remaining  food 
and  the  various  states  of  consciooaness  produced  by  a  return 
to  it.  Thus  will  be  constituted  an  anticipation  of  a  return 
to  it — a  tendency  to  perform  ail  such  actions  accompanying 
a  return  to  it  as  are  not  negatived  by  satiety — a  tendency, 
therefore,  to  take  possession  of  it.  An  anabgooa  process 
will  develop  a  tendency  to  take  possession  of  some  habitual 
place  of  shelter  ;  anil  afterwards  to  take  possjession  of  ihiogs 
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Berving  for  artificial  shelter  and  for  clothing.  Later  still, 
things  indirectly  connected  with  personal  welfare  will  come 
to  be  included ;  as,  for  instance,  the  club  used  for  a  weapon, 
the  impressions  produced  by  which  will  make  nascent  the 
various  pleaisurable  feelings  that  have  accompanied  its  suc- 
cessful use,  and  the  conception  of  further  use.  The  same 
process  rising  to  still  higher  complications,  will  generate  a 
j)rjpensity  to  take  possession  not  only  of  various  weapons 
and  appliances  of  daily  life,  but  also  of  the  tools  and 
materials  required  to  make  such  weapons  and  appliances ; 
afterwards  of  the  materials  required  to  make  such  tools ;  and 
so  on  until  the  things  accumulated  for  one  purpose  or  other 
become  numerous  and  varied.  But  now  ob- 

serve that  in  proportion  as  these  things  become  numerous 
and  varied,  and  in  proportion  as  the  acts  of  acquiring  them 
and  preserving  them  become  frequent,  a  great  variety  of 
pleasurable  excitements  will  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
act  of  taking  possession  or  holding  possession.  Hence  this 
act  itself,  being  continually  the  initiator  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, will  become  a  source  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
And  as  the  excitement  thus  caused  must  be  more  habitual 
than  that  caused  by  any  particular  order  of  objects;  as, 
further,  the  special  excitements  attaching  to  special  objects 
possessed,  must,  in  virtue  of  their  variety,  prevent  the  ex- 
citement of  possession  from  being  connected  with  any  one  of 
them  in  particular;  it  results  that  the  excitement  of  pos- 
session will  grow  into  one  of  a  new  kind,  uniting  into  a 
large  but  vague  aggregate  the  various  excitements  to  which 
it  ministers.  And  when  money  comes  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  value  in  general — rvalue  as  abstracted  from  special 
objects — the  miser  shows  us  how  the  desire  of  possession  in 
the  abstract  may  become  almost  independent  of  those  from 
which  it  arose ;  and  may  exceed  in  strength  any  of  them  in- 
dividually. 

As  further  illustrating  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  more 
abstract  emotions,  let  me  add  one  still  in  course  of  evolution 
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amoiig  civilised  Iuod  ;  and  as  yet  but  imperfectly  d 
I  refer  to  the  desire  for  liberty — the  sentiment  of  personal 
rif^Lts.  A  relation  like  that  which  the  lore  of  property  bears 
to  the  gratifications  which  property  bringBj  this  love  of  un- 
restricted action  boars  to  the  gnttifications  derivable  from 
property  and  from  all  other  things.  As  the  satisfaction  ol 
the  one  is  in  securing  the  fnaitsrial  object*  directly  or  in- 
directly ministering  to  life ;  eo  the  satisfaction  of  the  otht^r 
is  in  secaring  those  noii-material  emiditions  withoat  which 
the  material  objects  can  neither  be  obtained,  nor  preserved, 
nor  used.  Wliile  the  possession  of  certain  kinds  and  cum. 
binatioDB  ai  matter  ia  a  very  general  pre-reqnisite  to  the  ftiU 
filment  of  the  desires  ;  a  still  more  general,  and  indeed  uni- 
versal, pre-requisite  ia  that  freedom  of  motion  irit.hout  which 
it  ia  nob  only  impossible  to  get  and  utilize  such  matter,  bnc 
is  impossible  to  perform  any  action  whatever.  This  senti- 
ment of  personal  rights,  answering  to  certain  complex  rela- 
tions in  which  the  members  of  a  society  stand  to  one  another 
— being  a  gratification  in  the  maintenance  of  snch  relations 
with  other  men  as  involve  the  least  restraint  on  individoal 
action — ia  manifestly  far  more  abstract,  and  for  wider  in  its 
co-ordinations,  than  any  other.  As  uniting  in  one  general 
aeutimcnt  the  desire  for  hberty  of  person,  liberty  of  acqui- 
sition and  poasoaaion,  liberty  of  movement  from  place  to 
phtce,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  trade,  and  so  on,  it  sup- 
poses an  extremely  extensive  aggregation  of  psychical  states. 
It  conld  not  begin  to  bo  oi^autzed  until  mimkind  grew  into 
pei'mauent  social  relations,  and  it  has  manifestly  long  been 
in  process  of  development. 

It  remains  to  add  the  quali6eation  which,  as  above  said, 
most  be  made  to  the  nssci-tion  that  these  central  feelings  ot 
emotions  grow  in  power  as  they  grow  in  complexity  and  in 
extent  of  integration.  For  though,  other  things  equal,  tboiu 
power  of  an  emotion  thus  compounded  out  of  clusters  of  M 
mentary  feelings  ideally  revived,  is  proportionate  to  i 
number  of  such  elementiiry  feelings  united  in  it ;  yet,  ' 
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oflen  other  tilings  are  not  equal.  Along  with  greatness  of 
number  there  may  be  lowness  of  intensity.  Where,  as  in 
the  abo7e  case,  the  connexions  established  in  experience  are 
extremely  intricate,  comparatively  infrequent,  and  very 
varied,  the  co-ordination  of  the  states  of  consciousness  is 
so  weak  that  they  render  one  another  nascent  in  but  a  feeblo 
way ;  and  hence,  the  total  effect  is  in  many  cases  less  than 
that  produced  by  a  smaller  aggregate  more  strongly  ex- 
cited. 

§  21 6.  After  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  this  evolution  of  composite  feelings 
through  the  progressive  integration  of  psychical  states  that 

are  connected  in  experience,  is  effected  by  the  inheritance  of 
continually-accumulating  modifications. 

The  law  of  development  of  the  mental  activities  considered 
under  their  cognitive  aspect,  equally  applies  to  them  con- 
sidered under  their  emotional  aspect.  That  gradual  organi- 
zation of  forms  of  thought  which  we  saw  results  from  the 
experience  of  uniform  external  relations,  is  accompanied  by 
the  organization  of  forms  of  feeling  similarly  resulting. 
Given  a  race  of  organisms  habitually  placed  in  contact  with 
any  complex  set  of  circumstances,  and  if  its  members  are 
already  able  to  co-ordinate  the  impressions  made  by  each  of 
the  various  minor  groups  of  phenomena  composing  this  set 
of  circumstances,  there  will  slowly  be  established  in  them  a 
co-ordination  of  these  compound  impressions  corresponding 
to  this  set  of  circumstances.  The  constant  experiences  of 
Buccessive  generations  will  gradually  strengthen  the  ten- 
dency of  all  the  component  clusters  of  psychical  states  to 
make  one  another  nascent.  And  when  ultimately  the  union  of 
them,  expressed  in  the  inherited  organic  structure,  becomes 
innate,  it  will  constitute  what  we  call  an  emotion  or  senti- 
ment, having  this  set  of  circumstances  for  its  object. 

In  their  more  involved  phases  these  compound  forms  of 

fecliug  differ  from  the  compound  forms  of  thought  partly 
22 
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in  Uiis,  that  the  assemblages  of  external  attributes  aod 
ftctioQS  and  rolationa  to  which  they  answer,  are  iniraenaely 
tnoro  extonsive,  far  more  concrete,  and  extremely  mtsccl- 
laneoas  and  variable  in  their  ultimate  component§.  One 
consequence  of  this  is  that  they  never  losB  their  ©m- 
pirical  character.  A  fiirther  difference  similarly 

implied,  ia  that  in  each  form  of  feeling  thus  compounded, 
answering  as  it  does  to  successive  seta  of  external  circain- 
stances  which  Lave  only  a  general  resemblance,  the  re]s< 
tional  elements  arc  never  twice  alike,  and  therefore  cannot 
become  distinctly  fixed  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  cogni- 
tive charactor  of  the  aggregated  states  remaining  feeble, 
their  sentient  cliaracter  remains  strong.  A  third 

difierential  trait  of  these  central  feelings  tnnst  bo  added. 
As  the  clostcrs  of  elementary  feelings  out  of  which  they  are 
formed,  do  not  recur  in  exactly  the  same  combinations — are 
notj  as  it  were,  super-posed  so  that  their  components  (it  with 
the  liko  previous  components;  it  necessarily  happens  that 
the  sacceasive  clusters  blur  one  another,  and  the  com- 
pound feeling  produced  becomes,  thoogh  massive,  very  dim 
or  vague.  An  illustration  will  make  this  effect  compre- 
hensible. Iraagiao  that  representations  of  many  diflereut 
sunsets,  painted,  lot  ns  say,  on  glass,  were  placed  over  one 
another,  and  looked  at  by  transmitted  light — ^what  would  bo 
the  result  f  Disagreeing  in  the  ontlines  of  their  horizons, 
their  clouds,  their  special  objects,  these  super-posed  repro* 
eentations  would  make  a  confused  and  hazy  combination,  in 
which  no  particular  thing  and  no  defined  portion  of  colour 
would  be  visible ;  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  would 
be  these  general  characters — a  glow  in  the  middle  region,  a 
duller  region  above  it,  and  a  comparatively  dark  region 
below.  Similarly,  as  the  successive  impressions  prodnced 
on  an  individiml,  and  a  series  of  individuals,  by  manifefita- 
tiona  of  ange^r  in  those  they  come  in  contact  with,  have 
general  but  not  special  resemblances — as  the  harsh  tones, 
the   contorted   features,  and    the  paina   that  are  apt  to  be 
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Buffered  from  the  acts  whicli  follow,  always  differ  in  their 
details  though  they  have  a  family  likeness ;  it  results  that 
the  general  impression  left  unobliterated  by  the  disagreeing 
details  must  be  very  indefinite :  the  gradually-organized 
compound  feeling  which  we  call  fear,  will  have  a  character 
nothing  like  so  specific  as  that  of  a  simple  peripheral  feeling. 

Such  being  the  differences  that  naturally  arise  betweer. 
the  organized  forms  of  feeling  and  the  organized  forms  oi 
thought  in  the  course  of  their  evolution,  let  us  now  observe 
the  likenesses  that  naturally  arise. 

As  the  forms  of  thought,  or  the  accumulated  and  trans- 
mitted modifications  of  structure  produced  by  experience,  lie" 
latent  in  each  newly-born  individual,  are  vaguely  disclosed 
along  with  the  first  individual  experiences,  and  are  gradually 
made  definite  by  multiplication  of  such  individual  experi- 
ences ;  so  the  forms  of  feeling  likewise  lying  latent,  are 
feebly  awakened  by  the  first  presentations  of  the  external 
circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  and  gradually  gain  that 
degree  of  distinctness  which  they  are  capable  of,  through 
often-repeated  presentations  of  these  circumstances.  Thus 
the  infant,  as  soon  as  its  perceptions  are  developed  enough 
to  allow  of  even  an  imperfect  discrimination  of  faces  and  of 
sounds,  is  made  to  smile  automatically  by  the  laughing  face 
and  tender  tones  of  its  mother  or  its  nurse.  An  organized 
relation  has  been  established  in  the  race  between  the  percep- 
tion of  this  natural  language  of  kind  feeling  and  the  subse- 
quent experience  of  benefits  from  those  who  manifest  it.  This 
natural  language  being  impressed  on  the  infant's  senses,  a 
dim  feeling  of  pleasure  is  awakened  while  it  is  still  incap- 
able of  knowing  what  the  natural  language  means.  But  in 
course  of  time  personal  experiences  teach  it  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  these  appearances  assumed  by  other 
persons  and  the  receipt  of  gratifications  from  them;  and 
then  the  vague  body  of  the  emotion  which  it  has  inherited 
assumes  a  more  intelligible  form. 

That  the  experience-hypothesis  as  ordinarily  understood. 
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18  inadeqnate  to  account  for  emotional  plienomena,  will  be 
lofBcienUy  manifest.  If  possible,  it  is  even  more  at  &alt  in 
respect  to  the  emotions  than  in  respect  to  the  cognitions. 
The  doctrine  that  all  the  desires,  all  the  sentiments,  are 
generated  by  the  experiences  of  the  individual,  is  so  glar- 
ingly at  variance  with  facts,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  how 
any  one  shoold  ever  have  entertained  it.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  multiform  passions  displayed  by  the  infant  before  there 
has  been  such  an  amount  of  experience  as  could  possibly 
suffice  for  the  elaboration  of  them,  I  will  simply  point  to 
the  most  powerful  of  passions — ^the  amatory  passion — as  one 
which^  when  it  first  ooours,  is  absolutely  antecedent  to  all 
lative  ezperienoe  whateiver. 
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§  217.  All  who  have  followed  the  argument  thus  tsst, 
wiU  see  that  the  development  of  what  we  call  Will,  is  bat 
another  aspect  of  the  general  process  whose  other  aspects 
have  been  delineated  in  the  last  three  chapters.  Memory, 
Heason,  and  Feeling,  simultaneously  arise  as  the  automatic 
actions  become  complex,  infrequent,  and  hesitating;  and 
Will,  arising  at  the  same  time,  is  necessitated  by  the 
same  conditions.  As  the  advance  from  the  simple  and 
indissolubly-coherent  psychical  changes,  to  the  psychical 
changes  that  are  involved  and  dissolubly  coherent,  is 
in  itself  the  commencement  of  Memory,  Reason,  and 
Feeling;  so,  too,  is  it  in  itself  the  commencement  of 
Will.  On  passing  from  cotupound  reflex  actions  to 
those  actions  so  highly  compounded  as  to  be  imperfectly 
reflex  —  on  passing  from  the  organically  -  determined 
psychical  changes  which  take  place  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity, to  the  psychical  changes  which,  not  being  organi- 
cally determined,  take  place  with  some  deliberation,  and 
therefore  consciously ;  we  pass  to  a  kind  of  mental  action 
which  is  one  of  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling,  or  Will,  accord- 
ing to  the  side  of  it  we  look  at. 

Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  even  in  anticipation  of  any 
special  synthesis.  For  since  all  modes  of  consciousness  can 
be  nothing  else  than  incidents  of  the  correspondence  be- 
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tween  the  organism  and  its  environment ;  ttey  must  all  lie 
ditTorent  sides  of,  or  dilTereat  pbases  of,  the  co-ordinated 
groups  of  changes  whereby  internal  relations  are  adjusted  to 
external  relations.  Between  the  reception  of  certain  impres- 
BiOQS  and  the  performance  of  certain  appropriate  motions, 
there  is  some  inner  connexion.  If  the  inner  conneiion  ij 
organized,  the  action  is  of  tho  reflei  order,  either  &impli 
compound ;  and  none  of  tlie  phenomeua  of  consciousi 
proper,  exist.  If  the  inner  connexion  is  not  organized,  thi 
the  psychical  changes  which  come  between  the  impressions 
and  motions  are  conscioiia  ones :  the  entire  action  niiist 
bare  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  conscioas  action — mnst 
simnltaneously  exhibit  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling,  and  Willj 
for  there  can  be  no  conscious  adjustment  of  an  inner  to 
outer  relation  without  all  theso  being  involved.  Let 
'  consider  the  matter  more  nearly. 

§  218.  When  the  automatic  actions  become  so  inrolvB^ 
BO  varied  in  kind,  and  severally  so  infrequent,  as  no  Ion) 
to  bo  performed  with  unhesitating  precision — when, 
the  reception  of  ono  of  the  more  oompl«x  impressions,  1 
appropriate  motor  changes  become  nascent,  but  are  prt 
Tented  from  passing  into  immediate  action  by  the  antag 
nism  of  certain  other  nascent  motor  changes  appropriate  ft 
nearly  allied  impression ;  there  is  constituted  a  stat 
of  consciousness  which,  when  it  finally  issues  i 
displays  what  we  term  volition,  Eftch  set  of  nascent  wot 
changes  arising  in  the  course  of  this  conflict,  is  a  weak  | 
vival  of  the  state  of  consciousness  which  accompanies  em 
motor  changes  when  actually  performed — ^is  a  representa- 
tion of  such  motor  changes  as  were  before  executed  under 
like  circnmatances — ia  an  idea  of  such  motor  changes.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  conflict  between  two  seta  of  ideal  motor 
changes  which  severally  tend  to  become  real,  and  one  of 
which  eventually  does  become  real;  and  this  passing  of 
an  ideal  motor  change  into  a  real  one,  we  distinguish  I 
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Will.  In  a  voluntary  act  of  tlie  simplest  kind,  we 

can  find  nothing  beyond  a  mental  representation  of  the  act, 
followed  by  a  performance  of  it — a  rising  of  that  incipient 
psychical  change  which  constitntes  at  once  the  tendency  to 
act  and  the  idea  of  the  act,  into  the  complete  psychical 
change  which  constitntes  the  performance  of  the  act,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  mental.  Between  an  involuntary  movement  of 
the  leg  and  a  voluntary  one,  the  difference  is  that  whereas 
the  involuntary  one  occurs  without  previous  consciousness 
of  the  movement  to  be  made,  the  voluntary  one  occurs  only 
aftier  it  has  been  represented  in  consciousness ;  and  as  the 
representation  of  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  weak  form  of  the 
psychical  state  accompanying  the  movement,  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  nerves  concerned,  pre- 
ceding their  actual  excitation.  Involuntary  movement  im- 
plies til  at  the  psychical  states  accompanying  the  impression 
and  tho  action,  are  so  coherent  that  the  one  follows  tho 
other  instantly;  while  voluntary  movement  implies  that 
they  are  so  imperfectly  coherent,  that  the  psychical  state 
accompanying  the  action  does  not  follow  instantly — is  par- 
tially aroused  before  it  is  fully  aroused;  and  so  occupies 
consciousness  for  an  appreciable  time.  Thus  the  cessation 
of  automatic  action  and  the  dawn  of  volition  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

It  is  quite  true  that  as  we  advance  from  the  earliest  and 
simplest  manifestations  of  Will  to  its  later  and  more  in- 
volved manifestations,  the  composite  state  of  consciousness 
by  which  any  act  is  preceded  includes  mnch  beyond  the 
nascent  motor  changes,  and  even  much  beyond  the  ideal 
sensory  impressions  which  the  act  will  immediately  render 
real  ones.  It  further  includes  an  extensive  aggregate  of 
ideal  sensory  impressions  such  as  have  before  been  more  or 
less  remotely  realized  by  the  act;  and  which  constitute 
representations  of  the  various  consequences  of  the  act. 
Even  when  Will  is  but  incipient,  there  must  be  some 
Accompaniment  of  this  kind.     Along  with  any  two  cod- 
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fliciiag  sets  of  motor  cimngea  prodaced  hy  an  indiBtmgtly 
cognized  impression,  there  will  become  nascent  the  several 
pleasurable  or  painful  psychical  states  which  have  in  expe* 
rienue  been  respectively  connected  with  such  motor  chaDj 
TJiesa  are  partially  integrated  with  the  other  psychi) 
•^tutes,  actual  and  nascent,  which  the  impressioa  immodia 
.'itely  or  mediately  excites  ;  and  by  increasing  the  group  tit 
psychical  states  which  cohere  with  the  appropriate  motor 
.'hanges,  they  add  to  the  tendency  which  those  motor 
changes  Iiave  to  take  place.  By  that  ever-progrtssing 
lusion  of  psychical  states  described  in  the  lost  chapter, 
these  ideal  sensory  impressions  representing  distant  conae- 
(|nences,  come  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  composite 
psychical  state  which  precedes  the  act — constitute  the  mass 
rif  what  we  call  the  desire  to  perform  the  act ;  and  thna 
'ibscure  that  original  relation  between  sensations  and  mo- 
tions which  is  their  nucleus.  But  the  general  nature  of 
the  process  remains  the  samo.  Feelings,  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  senses  or  mediately  suggested  by  each,  make 
nascent  certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  the  ideal 
foolinga  connected  wikh  such  changes ;  these,  again,  make 
nascent  other  changes  and  other  ideal  feelings ;  and  so  ou 
to  many  degrees  of  remoteness :  producing  a  complicated 
group  of  imagined  actions  and  consequences.  All  of  these 
having,  directly  or  indirectly,  connexions  in  experience 
ivith  the  motor  changes,  or  with  antagonist  motor  changes, 
tend  to  produce  or  to  prevent  the  action.  An  immense 
number  of  psychical  states  are  partially  aroused,  some  of 
which  unite  with  the  original  impression  in  exciting  the 
action,  while  the  rest  combine  as  exciters  of  an  opposite 
notion  ;  and  when  eventually,  from  their  greater  number  or 
intensity,  the  first  outbalance  the  others,  the  interpretation 
\n  that,  as  an  accumulated  stimulus,  they  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  tho  nascent  motor  changes  pass  into  actual 
motor  changes. 
That  Will  comes  into  existence  through  the  increasing 
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complexity  and  imperfect  coherence  of  automatic  actions^  ia 
clearly  implied  by  tlie  converse  fact,  tliat  when  actions 
which  wore  once  incoherent  and  voluntary  are  very  fre- 
quently repeated,  they  become  coherent  and  involuntary. 
Just  as  any  set  of  psychical  changes  originally  displaying 
Memory,  Reason,  and  Feeling,  cease  to  be  conscious,  ra- 
tional, and  emotional,  as  fast  as  by  repetition  they  grow 
closely  organized ;  so  do  they  at  the  same  time  pass  beyond 
the  sphere  of  volition.  Memory,  Beason,  Feeling,  and  Will, 
simultaneously  disappear  in  proportion  as  psychical  changes 
become  automatic.  Thus,  the  child  learning  to 

walk,  wills  each  movement  before  making  it ;  but  the  adult, 
when  setting  out  anywhere,  does  not  think  of  his  legs  but 
of  his  destination,  and  his  successive  steps  are  made  with 
no  more  volition  than  his  successive  inspirations.  Every 
one  of  thoso  vocal  imitations  made  by  the  child  in  acquiring 
its  mother  tongue,  or  by  the  man  in  learning  a  new  language, 
is  voluntarily  made ;  but  afker  years  of  practice,  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  without  thought  of  the  muscular  adjust- 
ments required  to  produce  each  articulation:  the  motions 
of  the  larynx  and  mouth  respond  automatically  to  the  trains 
of  ideas.  Similarly  with  writing,  and  all  other  'familiar 
processes.  Not  only  is  this  so  with  actions  daily 

occurring  in  the  lives  of  all,  but  it  is  so  with  special  habits. 
From  time  to  time  curious  results  hence  arise ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  soldier  who  let  fall  the  pie  he  was  carrying 
home  for  his  Sunday's  dinner,  when  the  word  " attention'* 
was  shouted  behind  him.  The  same  general  truth  is  re- 
cognized in  the  common  remark,  made  of  any  one  who  has 
long  persisted  in  some  evil  practice,  that ''  he  has  lost  power 
over  himself'* — "  can  no  longer  control  himself:"  that  is  to 
say,  by  frequent  repetition  certain  psychical  changes  have 
more  or  less  passed  from  the  voluntary  into  the  automatic* 

*  Dr.  Hagblings  Jaduon  narrates  of  an  animal  an  actum  analogona  to 
that  of  the  old  soldier.    "Some  yean  ago^"  he  aay^  "  I  was  on  an  omniboi^ 
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§  219.  Long  before  reaching  this  point,  most 
niuat  haye  perceived  thai,  the  docti-iaes  developed  in  thb 
last  two  parts  of  this  work  are  at  vnriance  with  the  current 
tenets  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  Will.  That  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  what  ho  desires  to  do  (supposing  there 
are  no  external  hindrances),  all  admit;  though  pe?ple  of 
uoufnsed  ideas  commonly  suppose  this  to  be  the  thing 
denied.  But  that  erery  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not 
to  desire,  which  ia  the  real  proposition  involved  in  the 
dogma  of  free  will,  is  negatived  as  much  by  the  analysis 
of  consciousness  as  by  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
From  the  universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  Uie  frequency  wil 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience,  it 
an  inevitable  corollary  that  all  actions  whatever  must 
determined  by  those  psychical  connexions  which  experienoe 
has  generated — either  in  the  life  of  the  individiial,  or  in 
that  general  antecedent  life  of  which  the  accumulated 
results  are  organized  in  his  constitntion. 

To  go  at  length  into  this  long-standing  controversy  re- 
Bpecting  the  Will,  would  be  alike  useless  and  out  of  place. 
I  can  but  briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  current  illusion,  as  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  We  will  look  at  ib  first  subjec- 
tively and  then  objectively. 

Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the  illuaioa 
results  Irom  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  ego, 
preaeat  as  snch  in  consciousness  (I  exclude  the  implied,  but 
unknown,   substratum    which    can    never    be    present),  ia 


and  ire  were  kept  lonie  time,  u  one  of  the  hortea  woi:]d  cot  rtart.  Varraoi 
plulu  were  tried  to  overcome  iU  stupiditj,  bat  withanC  eurceu.  At  lust 
the  drirar  directed  the  conduotor  to  »but  the  door  Tioleotly  (Ltii>  ia  a  lutrnl 
»1^b1  for  starting).  To  D15  great  ■orpriae  the  hone  treat  oa  at  ODce." 
tffurf.  llotp.  EcporU.  Vot  L,  W61,  p.  lo-L  Hew  the  once  voIunUry  tct 
ot  alarting  atltiT  bpnring  the  naiul,  bad  become  > 
antagoniit  roliUon  could  not  prerent  it. 
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Bomething  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and 
ideas  which  then  exists.  When,  after  a  certain  compo- 
site mass  of  emotion  and  thought  has  arisen  in  him,  a 
man  performs  an  action,  he  commonly  asserts  that  he  deter- 
mined to  perform  the  action ;  and  by  speaking  as  though 
there  were  a  mental  self,  present  to  his  conscioTMness,  yet  not 
included  in  this  composite  mass  of  emotion  and  thought,  he 
is  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  was  not  this 
composite  mass  of  emotion  and  thought  which  determined 
the  action.  But  while  it  is  true  that  he  determined  the 
action,  it  is  also  true  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feelings 
and  ideas  determined  it;  since,  during  its  existence,  this 
aggregate  constituted  his  entire  consciousness — ^that  is, 
constituted  his  mental  self.  Either  the  ego  which 

is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action,  is  present  in 
consciousness  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  present  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious-— 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  haye 
nor  can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  conscious- 
ness, then,  as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment 
nothing  else  than  the  total  consciousness,  simple  or  com- 
pound, passing  at  that  moment.  It  follows,  inevitably, 
that  when  an  impression  received  from  without,  makes  nas- 
cent certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  various  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  which  must  accompany  and  succeed 
them;  and  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  composite 
psychical  state,  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  in  actual 
motor  changes ;  this  composite  psychical  state  which  excites 
the  action,  is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said  to  will 
the  action.  Naturally  enough,  then,  the  subject  of  such 
psychical  changes  says  that  he  wills  the  action;  since, 
psychically  considered,  he  is  at  that  moment  nothing  more 
than  the  composite  state  of  consciousness  by  which  the 
action  is  excited.  Fut  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the 
action  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  free  will,  is  to  say  that 
he  determines  the  cohesions  of  the  psychical  states  whiob 
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■rouse  the  action ;  and  as  these  psychical  states  eon* 
slitute  himacir  at  that  moment,  this  is  to  say  that  these 
psychical  states  determine  their  own  cohesions,  which  is 
absurd.  Their  cohesions  have  been  determined  by  expe- 
riences— the  greater  part  of  them,  constitnting  what  wo 
call  his  natural  character,  by  the  experiences  of  antecedent 
orgauisms ;  and  the  rest  by  his  own  experiences.  The 
changes  which  at  each  moment  take  place  -in  his  consciooa- 
ness,  and  among  others  those  which  he  ii  said  to  will,  are 
produced  by  this  i&finitude  of  previous  experiences  regis- 
tered in  hia  nervous  strncture,  co-operating  with  the  imme- 
diate impressions  on  his  senses :  the  effects  of  these  combined 
factors  being  in  every  case  qualified  by  the  physical  state, 
general  or  local,  of  his  organiam. 

This  subjective  illnsion  in  which  the  notion  of  free  will 
commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by  a  corresponding 
objoctive  illusion.  The  actions  of  other  individuals,  lacking 
as  they  do  that  uniformity  characterizing  phenomena  of 
which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — appear  to 
be  unrler  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular  order; 
and  are  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  Ihe  unknown 
independent  something  called  the  Will.  But  this  seeming 
indeterminateneas  in  the  mental  snccesaion  is  consequent 
on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not  calculable. 
These  effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the 
simplest  reflex  actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent 
freedom  are  inevitable  reanlta  of  the  complexity;  and 
equally  arise  in  the  inorganic  world  under  parallel  con- 
ilitions.  To  amplify  an  illustration  before  osed: — A  body 
in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a  single  other  body, 
moves  in  a  direction  thafi  can  be  accurately  predicted.  If 
eubject  to  tJio  attractions  of  two  bodies,  its  course  is  but 
approximately  cnlculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions  of 
three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  stiil  loss  pre- 
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oiaion.  And  if  on  all  sides  of  it  there  are  mnltitndinons 
bodies  of  yarioas  sizes  at  varions  distances,  as  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  great  star-clasters,  its  motion  will  appear  nn« 
inflaenced  by  any  of  them  :  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable 
way  that  looks  self-determined :  it  will  seem  to  be  free. 
Similarly^  in  proportion  as  the  cohesions  of  each  psychical 
state  to  others,  become  great  in  number  and  various  in 
degree^  the  psychical  changes  will  become  incalculable  and 
apparently  subject  to  no  law. 

§  220.  To  meet  objections  that  have  been  raised,  let  me 
add  here  some  explanations. 

If  we  spoke  of  .Henry  VIII.  as  defying  the  Pope, 
and  then  said  that  the  English  King  also  defied  the  Pope, 
there  would  be  a  manifest  mistaking  of  words  for 
things.  The  kingly  power  we  know  to  be  nothing  bat 
the  permanent  name  for  the  power  of  a  person,  who 
IS  now  of  one  nature  and  now  of  another.  But  in  the 
case  of  mental  government,  this  confusion  between  words 
and  things  is  almost  universal.  The  permanent  name 
for  the  holder  of  power,  is  supposed  to  imply  an  entity 
additional  to  that  implied  by  the  name  of  the  temporary 
holder  of  power.  We  speak  of  Will  as  something  apart 
from  the  feeling  or  feelings  which,  for  the  moment,  prevail 
over  others ;  whereas  it  is  nothing  but  the  general  name 
given  to  the  special  feeling  that  gains  supremacy  and 
determines  action.  Take  away  all  sensations  and  emotions, 
and  there  remains  no  Will.  Excite  some  of  these,  and 
Will,  becoming  possible,  becomes  actual  only  when  one 
of  them,  or  a  group  of  them,  gains  predominance.  Until 
til  ere  is  a  motive  (mark  the  word)  there  is  no  Will.  That 
is  to  say,  Will  is  no  more  an  existence  separate  from  the 
fircdominant  feeling,  than  a  king  is  an  existence  separate 
from  the  man  occupying  the  throne. 

That  the  ego  is  something  more  than  the  passing  group 
of  feelings  and  ideas,  is  true  or  untrue  according  to  the 
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de^e6  of  comprehension  we  give  to  the  word.  It' 
true  if  we  include  the  body,  aod  its  fanctioDB ;  bat  it 
tmtrue  if  we  iocludo  only  what  ia  given  in  consciousness, 

Physically  considered,  the  ego  is  the  entire  organisi 
inclnding  its  nerrous  system  ;  and  the  natnre  of  this  eyo  is 
pre-determined :  the  infant  had  no  more  to  do  with  tb« 
structure  of  its  brain  than  with  the  coloar  of  its  eyes. 
Further,  the  ego  considered  physically,  inclades  all  the 
functions  carried  on  by  these  etruL'tures,  when  supplied  with 
the  requisite  materials.  These  fanctions  have  for  their 
net  result  to  liberate  from  the  food,  inc.,  certain  latent 
forces.  And  that  distribution  of  these  forces  shown  by  the 
activities  of  the  organisim,  is  from  moment  to  moment 
caused  partly  by  the  existing  arrangement  of  its  parts  and 
partly  by  the  environing  conditions. 

The  physical  Btructnres  thus  pervaded  by  the  forces  thus 
obtained,  constitute  that  Bnbstantial  ego  which  lies  behind 
and  determines  those  ever -changing  states  of  consciousness 
we  call  Mind.  And  while  this  substantial  ego,  unknowable 
iu  ultimate  nature,  ia  phenomenally  known  to  us  under  its 
statical  form  as  the  organism,  it  ia  phenomenally  known 
under  its  dynamical  form  as  the  energy  diffusing  itself 
through  the  organism,  and,  among  other  parts,  through  the 
nervous  system.  Given  the  external  stimuli,  and  the 
nervous  changes  with  their  correlative  mental  states, 
depend  partly  on  the  nervous  structures  and  partly  on  the 
amonnt  of  this  diffused  energy :  each  of  which  factors  is 
determined  by  causes  not  in  coasciousness  but  beneath  con- 
sciousness. The  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas  constitut- 
ing the  mental  /,  have  not  in  themselves  the  principle  of 
cohesion  holding  them  together  as  a  whole;  but  the  1 
which  continuously  survives  as  the  subject  of  these  chang- 
ing states,  is  that  portion  of  the  Unknowable  Power  which 
is  fitatically  conditioned  in  special  nervous  structureB 
pervaded  by  a  dynamically -conditioned  portion  of  the  Un- 
knowable Power  called  energy.     {Compare  with  \  i69.) 
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CHAPTEE  L 

A  FURTHER  INTERPRETATION  NEEDID. 

§  221.  We  are  now  prepared  for  dealing  with  the  remain* 
ing  problem  presented  by  objective  Psychology.  Though  not 
conspicuous^  the  hiatus  between  the  interpretation  we  huve 
reached  and  a  complete  interpretation^  is  a  deep  one ;  and 
one  which^  when  first  looked  into^  appears  impassable.  For 
there  has  still  to  be  answered  the  inquiry — how  is  mental 
evolution  to  be  affiliated  on  Evolution  at  large,  regarded  as 
a  process  of  physical  transformation  ?  It  is  not  enough  that 
in  the  preceding  Greneral  Synthesis  the  phenomena  of  psy- 
chical life  have  been  traced  up  through  their  objective 
manifestations^  and^  along  with  the  phenomena  of  physical 
life,  have  been  found  to  progress  in  integration,  in  hetero- 
geneity, in  definiteness.  It  is  not  enough  that,  in  the 
Special  Synthesis  just  closed,  intelligence  has  been  shown 
to  have  the  same  nature  and  the  same  law  from  the  lowest 
reflex  action  up  to  the  most  transcendent  triumph  of  reason; 
and  that,  from  first  to  last,  its  groi^h  is  due  to  the  repetition 
of  experiences,  the  effects  of  which  are  accumulated,  organ- 
ized, and  inherited.  It  may  vet  bo  asked — By  what  pi-ocess 
is  the  organization  of  experiences  achieved  ?  Granting  that 
a  survey  of  the  facts  proves  it  to  take  place ;  still,  no  an- 
swers are  given  to  the  questions — ^Why  does  it  take  place  f 
And  how  does  the  transformation  which  brings  it  about 
come  within  the  formula  of  Evolution  in  general  ? 
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specifically  stated,  tlie  problem  is  to  interpret  ' 
evolution  in  terms  of  the  re-diatribntion  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  Thoagb  under  its  subjective  aspect,  Mind  is 
known  only  as  an  aggregate  of  states  of  conscioosneaa, 
which  cannot  be  conceived  as  forms  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
and  do  not  therefore  necessarily  conform  to  the  same  laws 
of  re-distributiou ;  yet  under  its  objective  aspect.  Mind  is 
known  as  an  aggregate  of  activities  manifested  by  an  or> 
ganism — is  the  correlative,  therefore,  of  certain  material 
transformations,  which  must  come  within  the  general  pro- 
cess of  material  ovotutiun,  if  that  process  is  truly  universal. 
Though  the  development  of  Mind  itself,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  aeries  of  deductions  from  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  yet  it  remains  possible  that  its  obverse,  the  develop- 
raent  of  physical  changes  in  a  physical  organ,  may  be  Ho 
explained;  and  until  it  is  so  explained,  the  conception  of 
mental  evolution  as  a  part  of  Evolution  in  general,  remains 
incomplete. 


§  222.  Here,  then,  the  structure  and   functions  of 
nervous   system,  considered  as  resulting  from  intercourse 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  form  our  sub- 
ject-matter.    We  have  to  identify  the  physical  process  by 
which   an  external  relation  that  habitually  aSecta  an 
ganism,  produces  in    the    organism  an  adjusted  int 
relation. 

Of  coarse,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  specific  interpr^ 
tations  can  be  given  of  the  particular  structures  perform- 
ing particular  functions  which  fit  an  animal  to  its  particular 
conditions  of  existence.  AU  we  can  hope  is  to  asstga  » 
general  cause,  which,  acting  under  conditions  such  i 
known  to  exist,  is  capable  of  producing  effects  like 
observed.  Let  us  present  in  its  simplest  and  most  definite 
form  the  question  which  alone  admits  of  an  answer. 

We  have  seen   the  law   of  intelligence  to  be,  tlutt  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  uitecedent  of  any  psy- 
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chical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its  consequent^  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external 
things  they  symbolize.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  fulfilment  of 
this  law  is  accounted  for  if^  by  inheritance  through  successive 
organisms^  intelligence  grows^  as  it  does  in  the  individual  or- 
ganism, in  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  when  any  two  psy- 
chical states  occur  in  immediate  succession,  such  an  effect  is 
produced  that  when  the  first  recurs,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  second  to  follow  it.  And  now,  to  complete  the  solution, 
we  have  to  ascertain  the  universal  principle  to  which  this 
tendency  is  due.  In  other  words,  regarding  psy- 

chical changes  as  the  subjective  faces  of  what  cm  their  ob- 
jective faces  are  nervous  actions,  the  inquiry  before  us  is^ 
from  what  general  law  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion  does  it  result,  that  when  a  wave  of  molecular  trans- 
formation passes  through  a  nervous  structure,  there  is 
wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification  such  that,  other  \/ 
things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes  through  this 
structure  with  greater  facility  than  its  predecessor  ?  And — 
not  to  evade  a  still  deeper  question  which  immediately 
follows — is  the  establishment  of  nervous  communication  it- 
self explicable  on  this  same  general  principle  7  Are  we 
enabled  by  it  to  understand  not  only  how  nerve  becomes 
more  permeable,  but  how  nerve  is  formed  ? 

If  to  these  general  questions  we  discover  a  satisfactory 
general  answer,  we  shall  do  all  that  is  needful.  If  from  a 
corollary  to  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  can  legitimately 
draw  the  conclusion  that,  under  certain  conditions,  lines  of 
nervous  communication  will  arise,  and,  having  arisen,  will 
become  lines  of  more  and  more  easy  communication,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  and  strengths  of  the  discharges  pro- 
pagated through  them;  we  shall  have  found  a  physical 
interpretation  which  completes  the  doctrine  of  psychical 
evolution,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  two  parts.  It  will  be  made 
manifest  how  the  experience  of  an  external  relation  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  internal  relation — ^how,  as  experiences 
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of  the  external  relation  become  more  namerons,  the  httomal 
rclatiou  becomes  moro  coberent — how  perpetual  repetitions 
of  the  one  causa  iudissolableness  of  the  other — bow  ooter 
persistences  that  are  almost  or  qaite  absolate,  establish,  in 
tJiO  courfte  of  generations,  inner  cohesions  that  are  automatic 
Sf  organic;  and  thus  the  interpretation  of  instincts 
forms  of  thought  will  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ordi] 
phenomena  of  association.* 


natio 


'  Tb«  generU  doctrine  elaborftCeil  in  tha  ni«««ding  chkpter*,  *r*a  pi*, 
figured  in  the  fint  edition  of  this  work,  ia  k  note  oa  page  M4— the  rerbtJ 
farm,  bovoTer,  being  inoh  u  1  shoald  Dot  now  nw.  1  miide  >  mDf«  deGoito 
■tatenuQt  of  it  in  Ui  vtiola  pablished  in  the  Sfedice-CAintrjjioal  Aevl 
Junuy,  ISfia 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB   GENESIS   OF   NEByE& 

§  223.  In  First  Principles,  Part  11.^  Cliap.  IX.,  we  found 
that  in  all  cases,  motion  "  follows  the  line  of  greatest  trac- 
tion, or  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  the  resultant  of  the 
two."  We  also  saw  *'  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any 
line  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent  motion  along  that 
line" — equally  when  the  motion  is  that  of  matter  through 
space,  that  of  matter  through  matter,  and  that  of  mole- 
cular undulations  through  an  aggregate  of  molecules. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  nervous  actions  (§  79),  it  was 
contended  that  the  mode  of  motion  we  distinguish  as  a 
nervous  discharge,  conforms  to  this  law.  "  Supposing  the 
various  forces  throughout  an  organism  to  be  previously  in 
equilibrium,  then  any  part  which  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
further  force,  added  or  liberated,  must  be  one  from  which 
the  force,  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around,  will  in- 
itiate motion  towards  some  other  part  of  the  organism.  If 
elsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  at  which  force  is 
being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force 
which  it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before 
had  not,  and  thus  is  made  a  point  at  which  the  re-action 
against  surrounding  forces  is  diminished ;  then,  manifestly, 
a  motion  taking  place  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
points  is  a  motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Now  a 
sensation  implies  a  force  added  to,  or  evolved  in,  that  pari 
of  the  organism  which  is  its  seat ',  while  a  mechanical  move- 
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ment  implies  an  cxpoaditore  or  toss  of  force  in  that  part  oF 
the  organiam  which  is  its  seat.  *  *  *  When  there  is 
anything  in  the  circumstances  of  an  animal's  life,  involving 
that  a  sensation  in  one  particular  place  is  habitually  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place — when  there  ts 
Uiiis  &  freqnently-repeati.-d  motion  through  the  organism  be- 
tween these  places;  what  must  be  the  result  as  respects  the 
Kne  along  which  the  motions  take  place  T  Restoration  of 
eqoilibrium  between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  hare 
been  increased  and  decreased,  must  take  place  through 
some  channel.  If  this  channel  is  affected  by  the  discharge 
— if  the  obstmctive  action  of  the  tissues  traversed,  involves 
any  reaction  upon  them,  deducting  from  their  obstructive 
power ;  then  a  aubscqueot  motion  between  these  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the 
previous  motion  met  with ;  and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly." 

In  the  Prinniplea  of  Biology,  J  302,  this  general  proposi- 
tion was  further  elaborated.  It  there  became  neoijful  to 
indicate  a  possible  process  by  which,  among  other  tissuea, 
nerve-tissue  arises  out  of  that  protoplasm  composing  tho 
nndifferenliatcd  organism.  Here,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is 
the  argument  which  was  used : — "  It  is  to  bo  inferred  Ihat  a 
molecular  diaturbanco  in  any  part  of  a  living  animal,  set  np 
by  either  an  external  or  internal  agency,  will  almost  certainly 
distorb  and  change  some  of  the  surrouuding  colloids  not 
originally  implicated — will  diffuse  a  wave  of  change  towards 
other  parts  of  the  organism :  a  wave  which  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  perfect  homogeneity,  travel  further  in  some  direc- 
tions than  in  others.  Let  as  ask  next  what  will  determine 
the  differences  of  distance  travelled  in  different  directions. 
Obviously  any  molecular  agitation  spreading  from  a  centre, 
will  go  furthest  along  rentes  that  offer  least  resist 
What  routes  will  these  be  ?  Those  along  which  thei 
moat  molecules  that  are  easily  changed  by  the  dif 
molecular   motion,  and  which  yet  do  not   take  np   i 
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molecular  motion  in  assuming  their  new  states.    ♦    4^    4e 
Unstable   molecules   which,   in    being  isomericallj  irans- 
formed,  do  not  absorb  motion,  and  still  more  those  which, 
in  being  so  transformed,  give  out  motion,  will  readily  pro- 
pagate any  molecular  agitation  ;  since  they  will  pass  on  the 
impulse  either  undiminished,  oi:  increased,  to  adjacent  mole- 
cules.    *     *     *     It  may  be  concluded  that  any  molecular 
agitation  set  up  by  what  we  call  a   stimulus,  will  diffuse 
itself  further  along  some  lines  than  along  others,  if''  the 
mingled  colloids  forming  'Hhe  protoplasm  ai-e  not  quite 
homogeneously  dispersed,  and  if  some  of  them  are  isomeric-  \j 
ally  transformed  more  easily,  or  with  less  expenditure  ot 
motion,  than   others ;  and  it  will  especially  travel  along 
spaces  occupied  chiefly  by  those  molecules  which  give  out 
molecular  motion  during   their  metamorphoses,   if   there 
should  be  any  such.      *     ♦     *     As  is  shown  by  those 
transformations    that     so     rapidly    propagate    themselves 
through  colloids,  molecules  that  have  undergone  a  certain 
change  of  form,  are  apt  to  communicate  a  like  change  of 
form  to  adjacent  molecules  of  the  same  kind — ^the  impact 
of  each  overthrow  is  passed  on  and  produces  another  over- 
throw.    ♦     *     *     Is  this  action  limited  to  strictly  isomeric 
substances  ?  or  may  it  extend  to  substances  that  are  closely 
allied  f     *     *    *     There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  does. 
Already  when  treating  of  the   nutrition  of  parts,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  a  power  pos- 
sessed by  each  tissue  to   build  up,  out  of  the  materials 
brought  to  it,  molecules  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  which 
it  is  formed.     *     *     *     if  this  be  a  general  principle  of 
tissue-growth  and  repair,  we   may  conclude   that  it  will 
apply  in  the  case  before  us.    A  wave  of  molecular  disturb* 
auce  passing  along  a  tract  of  mingled  colloids  closely  allied 
in  composition,  and  isomerically  transforming  the  molecules 
of  one  of  them,  will  be  apt  at  the  same  time  to  form  some 
new  molecules  of  the  same  type,  at  any  place  where  there 
exist    the   proximate    components,   either  uncombined  or 
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foobly  cotnbiued  in  some  not  very  different  way.  ♦  •  • 
That  ia  to  any,  a  k&vq  of  molecular  disturbance  diffused 
from  a  centre,  and  travelling  furthest  along  a  lino  where  lie 
noBt  molecules  that  can  be  isomerically  Iraosformed  with 
facility,  will  be  likely  at  the  aame  time  to  further  differen- 
tinto  this  line,  and  make  it  more  characterized  than  before 
by  the  casy-transformability  of  ita  molecnlea." 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  Principles  of  Biology  for  the 
details  and  conclusion  of  this  abridged  argument,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  him  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  tho 
interpretations  of  nerve- st  rue  lure  and  nerve-function  were 
gronuded  on  a  conception  which  is  a  corollary  from  the 
conception  recalled  above ;  and  that  sundry  verifications 
were  tiiere  found.  We  saw  that  the  quantity  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  irritated  nerre-Sbre,  increases  with  the  distanoe 
between  the  place  of  irritation  and  tho  place  of  discharge ; 
and  this  accumulation  of  force  wo  found  to  be  just  that 
which  would  result  from  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation 
through  matter  of  the  required  kind  (§  19).  We  saw,  too, 
that  the  ultimate  nitrogenons  nerve-tbreada  are  severally 
sheathed  in  a  peculiar  substance,  which.  Judging  by  its  un- 
equalled molecular  complexity,  is  less  capable  than  any 
other  known  substance  of  tranafemng  molecular  motion, 
and  therefore  best  fitted  to  prevent  lateral  loss  of  that 
growing  wave  of  moleunlar  motion  which  a  nerve-fibre 
transmits.  And  wo  further  saw  that  a  close  analogy  exists 
between  this  assumed  propagation  of  isomeric  change  along 
a  nerve-fibre,  and  certain  observed  propagations  of  liko 
changes  along  fibres  of  other  substances  {§  34).  To  which 
let  me  here  add  the  fact  that  protoplasm  and  its  derivatives 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  their  isomeric 
forms,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  these  are  changed 
oy  very  various  agonis  ;  so  that  ia  regarding  a  nervous  dis- 
charge as  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation,  wo  are  regard- 
ing it  OS  one  out  of  the  many  such  transformations  which 
living  matter  continnally  nndergoes. 
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§  224.  Another  preliminaiy  step  remains.  We  Iiave 
to  observe  the  possible  modes  in  which  a  line  of  nervous 
communication  may  be  improved.  When,  through  undif- 
ferentiated tissue,  there  has  passed  for  the  first  time  a  wave 
of  disturbance  from  some  place  where  molecular  motion  is 
liberated  to  some  place  where  it  is  absorbed,  the  line  of 
least  resistance  followed  must  be  an  indefinite  and  irregular 
one.  Fully  to  understand  the  genesis  of  nerve,  then,  we 
must  understand  the  physical  actions  which  change  this 
vague  course  into  a  definite  channel,  that  becomes  ever  more 
permeable  as  it  is  more  used. 

Several  actions  conduce  to  this  result.  The  first  is  that 
already  described,  by  which,  along  a  line  of  discharge, 
there  is  a  genesis  of  the  matter  most  capable  of  com- 
municating the  discharge.  Every  time  an  incipient  nerve 
is  traversed  by  another  wave  of  molecular  motion,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  further  formation  of  the  molecules  which  are 
isomerically  transformed  by  the  wave  and  pass  it  on  in  being 
transformed.  This  process  acts  with  continually-increasing 
power,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  progressing 

limitation  of  the  wave  to  a  well-marked  line,  enables  it  to 
produce  more  decided  efiects  along  that  line.  An  illustra- 
tion will  here  help  us.  When  a  body  of  water  flows  over  a 
surface  offering  no  distinct  course,  it  thins  out  into  wide- 
spread shallows  near  its  margin,  where  it  is  almost  motion- 
less ;  and  it  has  but  little  motion  even  along  its  central 
deepest  parts.  But  if  the  inundation  is  long  continued,  the 
abraiding  action  of  the  current  along  these  central  deepest 
parts  where  it  moves  fastest,  tends  to  deepen  its  channel 
there  more  than  elsewhere.  A  secondary  result  is  a  retreat 
of  the  water  from  the  shallows — the  current  becomes  more 
concentrated.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  concen- 
trated the  force  of  its  central  part  becomes  greater  still,  and 
the  deepening  more  rapid ;  which  entails  a  further  drawing 
in  of  the  margins  and  a  further  addition  to  the  excavating 

force.     So  that  the   growing  definiteness  of  the  current 
-    28 
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brings  a  growing  power  of  nmkiug  its  cbiumel  quite  defiaita. 
Kow  though  in  the  case  beforo  us  wo  have  not  a  motion  of 
matter  over  matter,  but  a  transfer  of  molecular  motion  from 
molecules  to  molecules,  the  parallel  LolJa.  Any  greater 
effoot  produced  by  the  transfer  along  one  part  of  its 
originally-broad  coarse,  similarly  tends  to  concentrate 
tlie  traosfor  along  this  part,  and  thus  to  intensify  the 
action  which  makes  this  part  a  procisely-inarked  chan- 
nel.  A  further  facilitation  results  from  an  ubso!at« 

increase  in  the  amount  of  the  nervous  distcharge.  The  more 
permeable  the  line  of  molecules  becomes,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  initial  quantity  of  molecular  motion  it  dratighta 
off.  As  with  water,  the  formation  of  a  definite  channel  not 
only  makes  the  transfer  easier  and  adds  to  the  excavating 
power  of  the  current,  supposing  its  volume  be  constant,  bat 
also  (if  the  reservoir  can  supply  more)  augments  the  volume 
carried  away,  which  again  adds  to  the  excavating  pow^r; 
HO  the  formation  of  a  better  line  of  nervous  communication 
is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  wave  that  sets  out  to 
traverse  it,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  chanael- making 
action.  Ouce  more,  every  addition  to  the  mole- 

cular motion  transmitted,  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  each 
discharge  in  overcoming  an  obstacle.  Suppose  the  greater 
part  of  its  channel  has  become  tolerably  permeable,  but  that 
at  some  place  in  it  the  colloidal  matter  ia  leas  transformed 
than  elsewhere  into  the  fit  type.  ITien  the  more  the  rest  of  its 
channel  increases  in  permeability,  tlie  more  powerful  mast  bo 
the  wave  of  molecular  motion  brought  to  bear  on  the  un- 
trausfurmed  part,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency  to 
ti-ansform  it.  Hence  the  channel  will  progress  towards  a 
Btate  of  uniform  permeability. 

There  ia  another  possible,  and  I  tbink  probable,  way  m 
which  the  paswige  of  a  nervous  discliarge  is  made  easier. 
The  molecules  of  the  peculiar  colloid  composing  a  nerve, 
may  be  either  irregularly  arranged  or  regularly  arranged} 
and  if  irregulaily  arranged  they  will  transmit  a  wanrH 
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molecular  motion  less  readily  than  if  regularly  arranged. 
Now  when  a  thread  of  molecules  capable  of  the  required 
easy  isomeric  transformation  is  £b:st  formed^  the  probabilities 
are  infinity  to  one  that  adjacent  molecules  will  be  unsym- 
metrically  placed  with  respect  to  one  another — they  will  not 
stand  in  polar  order.  Molecules  that  are  highly  complex 
and  massive^  either  do  not  crystallize  at  all  or  crystallize 
with  great  difficulty.  Either  their  colloidal^  non-polar 
arrangement  is  a  permanent  one^  or  it  is  one  out  of  which 
they  pass  into  a  polar  arrangement  very  slowly,  under 
special  conditions.  Nevertheless,  molecules  of  every  type 
have  a  form  of  distribution  in  which  their  polar  forces  are 
in  equilibrium.  Towards  this  they  must  ever  tend,  however 
feebly ;  and  towards  this  every  slight  molecular  disturbance 
enables  them  to  approach.  Hence,  if  through  a  line  of 
colloidal  molecules  wholly  out  of  polar  arrangement,  there 
pass  successive  waves  of  molecular  motion,  each  will  help 
adjacent  molecules  towards  polar  arrangement,  or  state  of 
equilibrium.     Let  us  consider  the  concomitants. 

To  aid  our  conceptions  we  will  as  before  (§19)  take  the 
rude  analogy  furnished  by  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  which 
overthrow  one  another  in  succession.  If  such  bricks  on  end 
have  been  adjusted  so  that  their  faces  are  all  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  series,  the  change  will  be  propagated  along 
them  with  the  least  hindrance ;  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  greatest  multiplication  of  the  original  impulse. 
For  when  so  placed,  the  impact  each  brick  gives  to  the  next, 
being  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  series,  will  be  wholly  effec- 
tive ;  but  when  they  are  otherwise  placed  it  will  not.  If  the 
bricks  stand  with  their  faces  variously  askew,  each  in  falling 
will  have  a  motion  more  or  less  diverging  from  the  line  of 
the  scries;  and  hence  only  a  part  of  its  momentum  will 
impel  the  next  in  the  required  direction.  •  Now  though  in 
the  case  of  a  series  of  molecules  the  action  can  be  by  no 
means  so  simple,  yet  the  same  principle  holds.  The  isomeric 
change  of  a  molecule  must  diffuse  a  wave  which  is  greater 
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in  some  one  direction  thtin  in  all  others.  If  so,  tfattre  mn 
certuia  relutire  positions  of  moleculca  such  that  each  will 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  this  wave  from  ita  predecessor, 
and  will  eo  receive  it  as  moBt  readily  to  produce  a  like  change 
in  itsulf.  A  series  of  inolccnlo^  thus  placed  must  stand  in 
Bjrmmetrical  rcluLioua  to  ono  another — polar  relations.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bricks,  any 
deviation  from  symmetrical  or  polar  relations  will  involve 
a  proportionate  deduction  from  the  efficiency  of  the  shock, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given 
out  at  the  far  end.  But  now,  what  is  the  indirect 

result  when  a  wave  of  change  passes  along  a  tiue  of  mole- 
cules thus  nnsymmetrically  placed  f  Tho  indirect  reault  is 
thot  the  motion  which  is  not  passed  on  by  the  onsymraetri- 
cally-ploccd  molecules,  goes  towards  placing  them  symmetri- 
cally. Let  na  again  consider  what  happens  with  our  row  of 
bricks.  When  one  of  these  in  falling  comes  against  tho 
next,  atonding  askew,  its  impact  is  given  to  the  nearest 
angle  of  this  next,  and  so  tends  to  givo  this  next  a  motion 
round  ita  axis.  Further,  when  tho  next  thus  moved  dchvers 
its  motion  to  its  successor,  it  does  this  nut  through  tho  angle 
on  the  sido  that  was  struck,  but  through  the  diagonally- 
opposite  angle  ;  and,  consequently,  tlie  reaction  of  its  impact 
on  its  successor  adds  to  the  rotatory  motion  already  re- 
ceived. Hence  the  amount  of  force  which  it  does  not  pass 
on,  is  the  amount  of  force  absorbed  in  turning  it  towards 
parallelism  with  ita  neighbours.  Similarly  with  the  mole- 
cules. £ach  in  falling  into  its  new  isomeric  attitude,  and 
passing  on  the  shock  to  its  successor,  gives  to  its  successor 
a  motion  which  is  all  passed  on  if  the  sncoessor  stands  in 
polar  relation  towards  it,  but  which,  if  the  relation  is  not 
polar,i3  only  partially  passed  on — someof  it  being  taken  up  iu 
moving  the  successor  towards  a  polar  relation.  One 

more  consequence  is  to  be  observed.  Every  approach  of  the 
molecules  towards  symmetrical  arrangement,  incroases  the 
amount  of  molecidar  motion  transferred  from  one  end  of  ilt^m 
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series  to  the  other.  Suppose  that  the  row  of  bricks,  which 
were  at  first  very  much  out  of  parallelism,  have  fallen,  and 
that  part  of  the  motion  given  by  each  to  the  next  has  gone 
towards  bringing  their  faces  nearer  to  parallelism ;  and  sup- 
pose that,  without  further  changing  the  positions  of  their 
bases,  the  bricks  are  severally  restored  to  their  vertical  atti- 
tudes ;  then  it  wiU  happen  that  if  the  serial  overthrow  of 
them  is  repeated,  the  actions,  though  the  same  as  before  in 
their  kinds,  will  not  be  the  same  as  before  in  their  degrees. 
Each  brick,  falling  as  it  now  does  more  in  the  line  of  the 
series,  will  deliver  more  of  its  momentum  to  the  next ;  and 
less  momentum  will  be  taken  up  in  moving  the  next  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  If,  then,  the  analogy  holds, 
it  must  happen  that  in  the  series  of  isomerically-changing 
molecules,  each  transmitted  wave  of  molecular  motion  is 
expended  partly  in  so  altering  the  molecular  attitudes  as 
to  render  the  series  more  permeable  to  future  waves,  and 
partly  in  setting  up  changes  at  the  end  of  the  series ;  that 
in  proportion  as  less  of  it  is  absorbed  in  working  this  struo- 
tural  change,  more  of  it  is  delivered  at  the  far  end  and 
greater  effect  produced  there;  and  that  the  final  state  is 
one  in  which  the  initial  wave  of  molecular  motion  is  trans- 
mitted without  deduction— or  rather,  with  the  addition  of 
the  molecular  motion  given  out  by  the  successive  molecules 
of  the  series  in  their  isomeric  falls. 

§  225.  From  beginning  to  end,  therefore,  the  develop- 
ment of  nerve  results  from  the  passage  of  motion  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  reduction  of  it  to  a  line  of 
less  and  less  resistance  continually.  The  first  opening  of  a 
route  along  which  equilibrium  is  restored  between  a  place 
where  molecular  motion  is  in  'excess  and  a  place  where  it  is 
in  defect,  comes  within  this  formula.  The  production  of  a 
more  continuous  line  of  that  peculiar  colloid  best  fitted  to  * 
transmit  the  molecular  motion,  also  comes  within  this  for- 
mula ;  as  does  likewise  the  making  of  this  line  thicker  and 
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more  even.     Anil  tlie  formula  also  covers  that  final  procesi 
\ty  which   the  lioe,  having;  been   formed,  has  iU  moicculi 
brought  into  the  polar  order  vbich  least  resists,  aud  ini 
facilitates,  the  transmisisioii  of  the  WAve. 
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§  225a.  Some  qaalifications  of  the  foregoing  espo«< 
must  now  be  made.  Instead  of  cbati|;ing  it  throughout  to 
meet  criticisms,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  repeat  the  exposi- 
tiou  as  given  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  editions  of  this 
work  and  then  to  indicate  the  needful  modifications. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  As!iociation  held  in  Belfast 
in  1874,  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell  objected  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  nerre-curreut  consists  of  successive  waves  of  isomeric 
change,  on  the  grouud  that  the  implied  conception  was  thnt 
of  a  "  heat -machine,"  and  that  a  heat-machine  is  impossible 
in  the  absence  of  difference  of  temperature.  In  reply,  I  con- 
tended that  my  hypothesis  is  not  at  variance  with  this  law 
of  thermo-dynamics,  since  it  supposes  that  the  falling  of  each 
molecule  from  one  isomeric  form  to  another  is  accompanied 
hy  absorption  of  heat,  and  that  the  nerve-fibre,  thereupon 
rendered  of  lower  temperature  than  the  surrounding  matters, 
instantly  takes  up  from  them  heat  sufficient  to  canse  the 
molecules  to  resume  their  previous  form:  the  iinplicHtioa 
bring  that  the  nerve-current  is  at  the  cost  of  the  heat  yielded 
by  the  imbedJiitg  tissues.  The  discussion  which  ensued 
failed  to  draw  from  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell  the  admission  that 
my  reply  was  adequate,  and  failed  also  to  make  me  under- 
stand his  difficulty.  This  ditTiculty,  as  since  explained  to  me 
by  Lord  Rayti;if,'h,  is  that,  being  a  lower  form  of  molecular 
motion,  heat  cannot  reproduce  that  higher  form  of  molecular 
motion  implied  by  the  hypothesis.  Here  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  dicta  of  these  two  distinguished 
physicists.  It  is  true  that  tbe  heat  supplied  by  a  sitting  heu 
apparently  suffices  to  build  up  a  variety  of  complex  com- 
pounds, some  of  which,  as  protagon,  are  more  complex  than 
auy  of  those  couLajiicd  in  tiic  unorganized  uiateriuls  of  tl 
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egg ;  and  it  might  seem  a  fair  inference  that  such  being  the 
case^  heat  must  be  capable  of  raising  a  molecule  of  protein 
from  a  lower  isomeric  form  to  a  higher.  But  I  suppose 
there  must  be  some  lack  of  parallelism  between  the  two  cases, 
and  that  this  rhythmical  isomeric  change  in  nerve-fibre 
implies  some  further  physical  process  which  ultimate  physical 
principles  negative. 

What  qualification  then  must  the  hypothesis  undergo  to 
render  it  tenable?  Apparently  we  must  conclude  that  in 
nerve-fibre,  as  in  the  tissues  at  large,  performance  of  func- 
tion is  accompanied  by  molecular  disintegration,  and  that 
fitness  for  subsequent  performance  of  function  is  to  be 
gained  only  by  re-integration.  The  implication  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  molecular  change  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a 
chemical  change ;  and  that  each  molecule  which  has  under- 
gone modification,  has  to  be  repaired  by  absorption  of  needful 
matter  from  the  nutrient  liquid  with  which  it  is  bathed. 

This  supposition  appears  congruous  with  the  fact  that  the 
axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  small  in  diameter  though  it  is^ 
consists  of  a  bundle  of  still  more  minute  fibres.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  such  component  fibres  as  have  conveyed  a 
wave  of  nerve-change,  and  become  thereby  temporarily  in- 
capacitated^ have  their  functions  undertaken  by  another 
cluster  of  component  fibres,  which  carry  the  next  wave,  and 
these,  again,  leave  the  function  to  be  afterwards  performed 
by  a  third  cluster,  and  so  on:  the  fibres  of  the  first  cluster 
having  meanwhile  refitted  thems3lves  for  activity.  If  so, 
there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  action  of  nerves  and  the 
action  of  muscles ;  in  which  last  the  sets  of  fibres  take  their 
turns  of  action  and  rest,  while  the  muscle  as  a  whole  continues 
iu  a  state  of  contraction* 


CHAPTER  m. 
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§  226.  CAreful  ftDil  extended  observations  have  aeccssitated 
changes  in  tlic  cell-doctriQC  oa  originally  prtipounded.  The 
atateinent  that  all  organisms  of  sensible  sizes  are  maile  up  of 
minute  nucleated  bodies,  completely  di»tiuct  from  one  another, 
has  tn  be  much  qualiticd. 

Among  botanists  a  wide  change  of  view  resnlted  from  the 
discovery  that  in  the  tissues  of  jilauts  the  protoplasm  within 
each  cell  is  united  to  thut  within  adjacent  cdls  by  threads  of 
protoplasm  which  pass  through  the  respective  cell-walls:  a 
discDvery  that  at  once  makes  more  comprehensible  various 
plant-movements.  Implying  a  kindred  structure.  Prof, 
Sed<>wtck  writes: — "It  is  becoming  more  and  more  cle&r 

*  Id  liis  Inaugnrel  Adi)re»  to  the  Bw^ioa  of  Anitomj'  aod  PhTsiologj, 
At  tho  roreting  of  Iho  Britiih  Auocistion  in  1880,  Pror  Unlfour,  after  iniHi- 
(Tikting  certAiD  now  Lglita  thrown  on  the  erolutioD  of  nerroua  ■/•t«m*, 
rtinArlcad  conoeniing  Uie  cotiMntB  of  tliis  chapter  i — "Theae  liypolhrHs  of 
lIorbL'rt  Spencer,  wliioh  liiire  bvaa  widely  lulupted  io  ihi*  counlrr,  are,  it 
appear*  to  me,  not  tK.raa  out  b;  the  (liKoreriei  to  wliich  1  lura  called  jaur 
attantiuo  to-da;."  Being,  u  1  coDildcrod,  bound  lo  accept  Prof.  Bolfour'a 
rcpreseDtatioQS.  I  iru  about  to  change  e«9«otiallf  the  flnt  put  of  thia  clmptep, 
whrn  aij  atteatioa  WM  drawn  to  bd  opinion  tince  publiehcd  b;  Prof.  A^lun 
Sedgwick,  the  (ucceirar  of  Prof.  Balfour  in  the  anne  chair  at  Canibrid^. 
Tlie  opinion  in  question  it  oont&ined  in  A  Monograph  of  lie  Deealopiant  of 
Ptripatai  Capeatii,  p.  49,  and  i«  eiprsiBed  m  followi : — "  Herbert  8|ieiioer*a 
Ticw  of  the  origin  of  the  ntrroui  ajatem  maj  perhaps  not  be  so  far  from  tha 
mark  u  at  Qrsl  sight  appeared."  Taking  advantage  of  the  recent  reiulte  of 
hitlologicul  menrchee,  I  have  been  lod,  b;  the  oriticixtn  anJ  counternTllioisin 
'  abore  quoted,  to  re-caat  the  earlv  port  of  thi*  chapter,  anil  to  gito  Iha  eoq- 
taincd  hjpothoiii  a  mure  uitufaclor/  farm,  I  thiali,  tlian  previouily  » 
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every  day  that  the  cells  composing  the  tissues  of  animals  are 
not  isolated  units^  but  that  they  are  connected  with  one 
another.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  connection  known  to  exist 
between  connective  tissue  cells,  cartilage  cells,  epithelial  cells, 
&c.  And  not  only  may  the  cells  of  one  tissue  be  continuous 
with  each  other,  but  they  may  also  be  continuous  with  the 
cells  of  other  tissues  ^  Cpp.  47-8). 

The  revised  conception  to  which  we  are  thus  introduced, 
is  that  throughout  those  aggregations  of  Protozoa  by  which 
Metazoa  have  been  formed,  there  has  been  an  incompleteness 
of  those  spontaneous  fissions  which,  if  complete,  would  have 
multiplied  the  Protozoa  :  the  units  have  remained  connected 
by  prolongations  homologous  with  pseudopodia.  As  the 
megiibers  of  a  compound  Rhizopod,  say  one  of  the  Foramtni" 
fera,  are  not  wholly  cut  off  from  one  another,  but  maintain 
some  continuity  of  8ubsta^ce  through  perforations  in  the 
septa — as  the  living  units  which  make  up  a  Volvox  or  a 
Raphidiophrys  are  held  together  by  threads  of  protoplasm 
which  traverse  their  respective  limiting  membranes;  so  it 
appears  that  segmentation  in  a  fertilized  ovum  does  not  abso- 
lutely isolate  the  contained  matter  of  each  segment.  In  the 
ovum  of  Peripatus,  at  any  rate,  which  is  exceptionally  adapted 
for  displaying  the  early  changes,  there  results  a  network  of 
protoplasm  which  unites  the  cell-masses  with  one  another. 
And  Prof.  Sedgwick,  saying  that  in  Peripatus  *'  the  connec- 
tion of  cell  with  cell  is  not  a  secondary  feature  acquired  late 
in  development,  but  is  primary/'  leans  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  continuity  in  the  various  cells  of  the  adult "  is  "  due  to 
a  primitive  continuity  which  has  never  been  broken"  (p.  49X 

Thus,  then,  we  must  conceive  of  animal  tissue  as  having 
from  the  beginning  consisted  of  a  matrix  of  relatively  inert 
substances  throughout  which  there  runs  a  nucleated  uetwork 
of  living  and  active  protoplasm. 

§  226a.  As  shown  in  the  actions  of  a  Rhizopod,  protoplasm 
displays  at   once   the   properties  of  nerve  aud  muscle ;  it 
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eondncts  anti  it  confrnrts.  These  iinitcil  propprtira 
chnrocterize  it  wlicii  it  a»<iiinies  the  form  of  ttn  imbuilded 
work.  Tiiat  it  continues  to  possess  thetn  when  permeating, 
vegetal  tissues  is  proved  by  aiicli  ncttona  ns  those  of  the 
<  Sensitive  Plant  and  tlie  Diotiaa — actions  which  show  na 
I  both  the  coQveyauce  of  a  disturbance  and  the  production  of 
movement  at  a  distance.  And  that  the  protoplasmic  net- 
work of  animal  tissue  has  tlie  lil^e  cutubined  traits  ne  see  in 
Bucli  simple  types  as  the  Hydra. 

Observe,  nest,  that  these  properties  are  most  markedly 
lisplayed  where  the  protoplasm  exists  in  an  elongnted  form. 
If  the  tentacle  of  a  polype  ia  touched  it  contracts  with 
tolerable  promptness — with  greater  promptness  than  the 
boJy  contracts.  Among  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa  which,  float- 
ing or  swimming,  have  long  pendant  tentacles,  such  as 
I  Diji/n/es  and  Phtisalta,  the  threads  of  nucleated  -sarcode  thus 
!  trailing  behind  or  hanging  down,  are  quickly  drawn  up  when 
struck  by  small  creatures  serving  for  prey.  These  traits  are 
in  great  measure  cause  and  consequence.  Molecular  change 
set  up  at  the  end  of  a  thread-shaped  portion  of  substance  is 
necessarily  limited  to  the  line  formed  by  the  substance.  It 
cannot  be  lost  by  diffusion  through  a  large  mass  like  that  of 
the  boilV)  but  roust  be  concentrated  within  the  channel  formed 
by  the  sides  of  the  thread. 
I  This  much  premised,  let  us  now  ask  whit  will  result  in 
body  of  a  creature  wliich  is  us  yet  but  little  differentiated 
what  will  happen  to  the  nucleated  network  of  protopli 
dilTused  through  it  ?  From  tlie  general  law  of  the  instabilil 
of  tlic  homogeneous,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  originalljJ 
united  properties  of  protoplasm  will  not  remain  the  sania 
throughout.  We  may  expect  a  specialization  such  as  will 
restrict  the  contractile  power  to  some  parts  of  it  and  leave 
the  power  of  conduction  to  other  parts.  How  will  this 
differentiation  be  likely  to  arise?  Suppose  the  incipienlly- 
organized  mass  to  be  from  time  to  time  rudelv  disturbed  b^ 
piissing    bodies — How   will   the    elfecta   of  the   sliocks   be, 
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localized?  May  we  not  reasonably  say  that  the  parts  of 
the  protoplasmic  network  which  become  contractile,  will  be 
those  of  which  the  contraction  is  least  resisted  ;  and,  con- 
versely, that  the  parts  which  cannot  contract  without  greater 
resistance  will  remain  conductive  only.  So  far  as  ascertained^ 
the  facts  harmonize  with  this  supposition.  Muscular  fibres 
first  make  their  appearance  as  processes  of  the  epithelial  cells 
forming  the  surface  of  the  body  (see  Balfour's  Embryology, 
vol.  II.  p.  667) ;  and  this  is  the  part  in  which  movement  is 
least  resisted^  since  the  inert  matter  on  one  side  only  of  the 
layer,  has  to  be  carried  along  with  the  contracting  elements. 
Conversely,  though  the  primitive  nervous  elements,  being  the 
recipients  of  external  impressions,  first  arise  on  the  outer 
surface,  yet  the  protoplasmic  network  connected  with  them, 
which  takes  on  the  function  of  conducting  impressions,  soon 
becomes  established  below  the  surface :  contraction  in  this 
part  of  the  network  being  opposed  by  inert  tissue  imbedding 
the  fibres  on  all  sides,  and  the  assumption  of  conducting 
function  solely  being  hence  favoured. 

A  further  question  now  presents  itself — By  whftt  physical 
process  is  the  functional  relation  established  between  these 
muscular  and  nervous  elements  as  fast  as  they  differentiate? 
There  is  a  not  unsatisfactory  answer. .  A  portion  of  tissue 
which,  by  disturbance  of  one  or  other  kind,  has  been  made 
to  contract,  is  a  poi-tion  in  which  molar  motion  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  molecular  motion :  the  one  implies  the 
other.  Contrariwise,  a  portion  of  tissue  which,  by  some 
incident  force  or  stimulus,  has  been  disturbed,  but  does  not 
undergo  contraction,  is  one  m  which  the  molecular  motion 
generated  remains  free.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  caused 
a  deficiency,  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  caused  a  surplus. 
Consequently  if,  between  the  two,  there  is  any  channel  through 
which  an  equilibrium  can  be  established,  a  flow  of  molecular 
motion  through  it  may  he  anticipated.  Such  a  channel 
axists  in  the  protoplasmic  network.  Hence,  when  the 
iucipicntly-differcutiating   tissues   are   disturbed,  there  will 
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restiU  a  draught  from  the  portion  which  is  beginning  to  set 
M  s  sensory  organ  to  tlie  portion  wliioh  is  beginning  lo  net  ns 
a  contractile  organ — ■»  drau^!it  which,  repeated  on  each  occa- 
BiOD,  will,  in  conformity  to  tlie  principle  aet  forth  in  the  last 
diaptcr,  tend  ever  to  mnke  the  clinanel  more  pcrmcuhle. 

And  then,  laxtly,  observe  thut  though  there  is  implied 
a  aimuttuiieity  in  the  production  of  the  deficiency  and  the 
Burplns  in  the  case  described,  so  that  the  coutractioa  has 
already  arisen  at  the  time  that  the  stimulus  has  been  received, 
yet  it  is  inferable  that  vhen  the  connecting  channel  has 
become  easily  permeable,  the  reception  of  a  stimulus  will 
cause  a  flow  through  the  channel,  and  consequent  arriral 
at  the  contracting  part  before  this  has  been  otherwise  dis- 
turbed :  the  result  beiug  that  the  surplus  molecular  motion 
received  will  initiate  a  contractiou.  Sensation,  or  that  wliicb 
corresponds  to  it,  will  produce  motion  through  incipient  nerves. 
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§  227.  In  many  coelenterate  creatures  the  contractile  sub- 
stance is  partly  differentiated  into  muscular  librcs ;  which^ 
however,  are  distributed  in  a  disused  way.  In  an  Aclinia, 
the  average  equality  of  the  forces  to  which  the  body  is  ex> 
posed  all  round,  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  distinct 
muscles  and  b  distinct  nervous  system.  There  Is  nothing 
which  tends  to  bring  the  contractility  to  one  place;  and 
therefore  nothing  which  causes  the  waves  of  molecular  dis- 
turbance to  take  special  courses.  Probably  in  a  sca-ancmonc, 
the  incipient  lines  of  nervous  discharge  are  as  much  diffused 
as  the  muscular  fibres  are  diffused.  Noting  only  the  fact 
that  the  contractile  tissue  which,  when  it  acts,  absorbs 
molecular  motion,  becomes  differentiated  be/ore  there  arise 
distinct  nerve-fibres  conveying  molecular  motion  from  places 
where  it  has  been  evolved,  let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  6tted 
to  make  intelligible  the  first  step  in  nervous  development. 

Suppose  that  the  process  of  coutianous  gemmation,  by 
which  creatures  of  these  low  types  very  generally  multiply^ 
is  so  carried  on  that  the  individuals  sLiccessivcty  produoi 
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are  interfered  with  by  the  colony  more  on  one  side  than  oP 
the  other  side.  Being  nnsymmetrically  ponditioned  they  will 

.  become  nnsymmetrically 
developed.  f Principles 
of  Biology  §§  246,  247.) 
Let  Fig.  5  represent  a 
creature  of  this  kind  that 
grows  obliquely  away 
from  its  elder  neighbours ; 
and  let  A  B  stand  for 
the  surface  over  which 
the  colony  is  spreading. 
Then  it  must  happen  that 
when  moving  objects  in  the  adjacent  water,  larger  than 
those  minute  ones  serving  for  prey,  come  against  the 
creature,  first  striking  its  expanded  tentacles  and  then  its 
body,  the  most  exposed  part  of  its  body  0  will  be  most  fre- 
quently disturbed.  Each  time  it  is  disturbed  there  will  be 
propagated  through  it  that  form  of  molecular  change  from 
which  contraction  results,  and  there  will  occasionally  be 
produced  more  molecules  of  this  same  type.  {Principles  of 
Biology  §  302.)  That  is  to  say  0  will  become  a  place  where 
the  contractions  are  relatively  frequent  and  decided,  and 
where  contractile  protoplasm  is  greater  in  amount  than  else- 
where. What  further  will  happen  ?  Mostly  when  a  collision 
occurs  the  tentacles  are  touched  before  the  body ;  and,  for 
reasons  above  given,  the  propagation  of  molecular  change 
along  them  is  comparatively  rapid.  Now  at  the  part  C,  each 
evolution  of  mechanical  motion  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  an  absorption  of  molecular  motion.  Consequently  when 
from  the  disturbed  end  of  the  tentacle  D  there  has  been 
sent  a  wave  of  molecular  motion,  part  of  which  is  absorbed 
in  the  contraction  of  each  successive  portion  of  the  tentacle 
but  a  surplus  of  which  passes  on,  setting  up  contractions  of 
the  portions  below,  the  final  surplus  when  the  wave  hm 
reached  d,  will  be  drafted  ofi*  to  the  contractile  portion  C  $ 
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muoe  this,  being  struck  the  inatant  after,  and  niEtde  to  con- 
tract,  becomes  &  place  where  moleculaj*  laotion  is  absorbed. 
But  sQch  au  action  does  aot  constitute  a  true  nervous  actioi 
For  tho  stimulus  applied  at  D  ia  not  the  cause  of  the 
tmotion  at  C.  Tlie  contraction  at  G  ia  caused  by  a  colli 
at  C ;  an/1  the  discharge  from  d  to  G  cannot  take  place  tiQtSI 
after  the  contraction  at  C  hiia  commenced.  Nevertheless, 
though  not  a  nervous  action  proper,  it  may,  by  frequent 
mputition,  grow  into  one.  If  restorations  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween d  and  C  recur  often — if  they  continnally  take  the 
same  route  through  the  net-work  of  protoplasm — if  this 
boconictt  a  line  of  less  and  less  resistance  that  drafts  oQ  the 
molecaiar  motion  with  rapidity  j  then,  eventually,  when  an 
approaching  body  touches  tho  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  the  im- 
puUecunveyciJ  down  il  and  idong  the  incipient  nerve  froi 
d  to  0  will  reach  C  before  the  approaching  body  toncheail 
Now  the  contractile  colloid  at  C  is  capable  of  having 
Bpecial  molecular  trausformation  set  np  by  various  etimi  ~ 
by  communicated  molecular  motion  as  well  as  by  a  blow. 
Seuco  when  a  wave  of  disturbance  reaches  it  before  it  re- 
ceives a  blow,  it  will  begin  to  contract  in  anticipation  of  the 
blow,  A  rude  touch  at  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  will,  by 
the  shnnking  it  sets  up  at  C,  cause  withdrawal  of  the  body 
Crom  the  source  of  danger. 

^  228.  To  avoid  complications  of  atatement,  I  have 
Bented  this  primitive  nervous  action  under  a  simpler  fc 
than  that  which  actually  occurs.  For  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  has  to  be  conveyed  not  to  a  single  point  but  to  a 
portion  of  contractile  colloid  having  considerable  extension, 
many  parts  of  which  simultaneously  become  places  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  Hence  the  wave  pass- 
ing to  it  will  somewhere  on  its  way  tend  to  divide  according 
to  the  respective  tensions  towards  these  respective  parts. 
Wbat  will  result  ? 

Fig.  6  represents  the  same  general  distribution  as  befo 
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^ith  the  difference  that  the  mass  of  contractile  colloid  C^  in 
marked  in  dotted  lines,  and  that  at  e  the  line  of  nervous  com- 
munication is  shown  to  take  divergent  and 
re-divergent  courses  towards  different 
parts  of  C.  For  this  is  the  structure 
implied.  The  same  tendency  towards  re- 
storation of  equilibrium  which  causes  the 
wave  to  go  from  dtoC,  will  also  cause 
it  to  distribute  itself  with  tolerable  even- 
ness to  all  parts  of  C ;  since  to  any  part 
which  by  contracting  becomes  minus 
molecular  motion,  the  adjacent  parts  must  ever  tend  to  yield 
some  of  their  relative  surplus,  and  this  must  find  its  way 
along  some  line  of  least  resistance. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  will  happen  at  the  place  0.  As  was 
shown  in  the  last  chapter,  the  formation  of  a  nerve-thread 
capable  of  conveying  with  facility  a  wave  of  molecular 
motion,  implies  a  definite  line  pursued  by  the  wave  and  a 
definite  adjustment  of  the  molecules  to  that  line ;  and^ 
consequently,  such  adjustment  of  the  molecules  as  serves' 
for  a  wave  in  one  direction  will  not  serve  for  waves  in 
other  directions.  At  the  place  0,  then,  where  the  wave 
breaks  up  and  its  parts  diverge,  the  molecules  cannot  so  ar- 
.  range  themselves  as  to  conduct  with  facility  all  parts  of  the 
wave.  Recurring  to  our  old  simile,  if  a  regularly-arranged 
line  of  bricks  on  end  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
cluster  of  bricks  on  end,  from  which  diverge  other  lines  of 
regularly-arranged  bricks  on  end,  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
first  line  is  overthrown  at  its  beginning  andf  delivers  its  im- 
pulse  into  the  cluster,  the  bricks  forming  the  cluster  musi 
be  irregularly  overthrown — cannot  fall  in  the  same  direc- 
tions with  all  the  divergent  lines ;  and  no  repetitions  of  the 
process  can  adjust  the  bricks  of  the  duster  into  attitudes 
that  will  do  this.  Hence  at  the  point  e  there  will  remain 
some  of  the  nerve-colloid  in  an  amorphous  state.  Though 
between  the  incoming  line  and  the  chief  outgoing  Kne  (if 
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one  Onrries  much  more  of  the  waro  than  tlie  rest)  there  | 
at  last  ari^e  a  ]>rtli>r  arrnn^oment  of  the  moleoidea,  yet  t 
cannot  also  liiippoa  with  the  minor  outgoiug  lines. 
Bt  0  the  muleculca  romniu  uiiarranged,  the  wave  of  molecalar 
motion  bruuglit  thure  will  be  checked ;  and  hy  as  much  as  it 
is  checked  will  tend  to  cause  decompositions  among  the  un- 
arranged  molecules.  As  when  bricks  placed  askew  fall 
(kgninst  one  another,  their  angles  are  more  liable  to  damage 
than  the  angles  of  bricks  placed  symmetrically ;  so  a  non- 
polar  arrangement  of  the  molecules  subjects  them  tu  destroy- 
ing forces  which  they  are  saved  from  by  a  polar  arrange- 
ment. Now  if  decomposition  occurs  at  a,  additional  male- 
onlnr  motion  must  be  disengaged ;  so  that  along  the 
outgoing  lines  there  will  be  discharged  an  aagmented  wave. 
Thus  there  will  ari»e  at  e  something  having  the  character  of 
a  ganglion -corpuscle. 

That  the  structure  represented  ia  like  no  known  strao- 
tnre,  is  true.  I'he  most  conspicaons  deviation  from  fact  is 
in  the  wide  spreading  of  the  hnos  between  e  and  C.  And  it 
may  be  asked — How  does  their  divergence,  which  appears 
a  neeessity  of  the  argument,  become  so  modilied  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  observed  distribution  F  I  reply  that  though 
tlie  process  of  direct  equilibration  will  not  change  this  dis- 
tribution in  the  required  way,  it  can  be  so  changed  by  the 
procesaof  indirect  equilibration.  {Principles  of  Biola<pj  ^  164.) 
When  in  the  course  of  further  evolution  neighbouring 
parts  acquire  distinct  structures,  fibres  occupying  so  much 
space  as  those  between  e  and  C  will  be  in  the  way.  An  in- 
dividual in  which  the  lines  aa  they  leave  the  point  c  do  not 
diverge  so  widely,  will  therefore  have  an  advantage.  And 
gradually,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  there  will  result  a  type 
that  has  these  once  divergent  fibres  concentrated  into  a 
bundle,  the  members  of  which  part  company  only  when 
they  arrive  at  C. 

A  more  serions  objection  may  be  raised.  The  processes 
given  oil'  by  ganglion -cells  do  not  ordinarily  continue  onwards 
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as  fibres  that  end  in  moscles^  in  the  way  implied.  The  hypo- 
thesis as  above  sketched  out^  is  at  variance  with  the  draw- 
ings  of  the  biologist.  But  this  seemingly  fatal  objection 
may^  I  think^  be  satisfactoiily  met. 

§  229.  For  there  remains  to  be  introduced  a  complication 
which  I  have,  for  simplicity  sake,  omitted ;  and  this  com- 
plication implies  a  structure  that  corresponds  with  fact. 

Throughout  the  exposition  we  have  attended  only  to  the 
effects  caused  by  the  recurring  excitations  of  a  single  ten- 
tacle ;  and  the  nervous  structure  described  could  arise  only 
in  a  case  of  this  imaginary  simplicity.  In  reality  the  excita- 
tions are  received  by  many  tentacles,  each  of  which  sends  a 
wave  of  disturbance  to  all  parts  of  the  contractile  mass  C.  It 
does  not  follow  that  for  every  tentacle  there  must  be  formed 
an  independent  set  of  nervous  connexions  like  that  shown 
above.  Though  each  afferent  fibre  will  need  some  place 
of  divergence  e,  yet  from  each  such  place  of  divergence, 
it  is  not  needful  to  have  a  separate  nerve-fibre  to  each  of 
the  separate  parts  of  G  that  have  to  contract  simultaneously. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  inferable  that  as  for  each  afferent  fibre 
there  will  be  some  place  of  divergence  e,  whence  its  wave  of 
molecular  motion  begins  to  distribute  itself;  so,  for  each 
efferent  fibre  communicating  with  each  part  of  C,  there  will 
be  an  analogous  place  of  convergence,  where  all  the  por- 
tions of  waves  going  to  that  part  will  unite.  That  the 
nature  of  the  required  structures  may  be  clearly  concei- 
ved, let  us  first  illus- 
1^^^^^^^^^^      trate,       diagrammati- 

cally,  the  needful  con- 

nexions.  In 

"^^^^^^^^      Fig.  7,  let  A  stand  for 

-^^^  half  a   dozen  afferent 

fibres,  while  the  dots  at  a  stand  for  the  points  of  divergence 
that  arise  as  above  explained.  Then  if,  in  the  muscle  to  which 
the  wave  is  distributed,  there  are  half  a  dozen  contractile 


A 
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parts  to  be  iudepcndeatly  supplied,  it  is  iDanifest  tboK 
iQBtcad  of  an  iuilependunt  fibre  diverging-  from  each  of  the 
poictH  a,  aud  runniug  to  each  of  these  hiilf-dozoa  coa- 
tnictile  parts,  the  same  end  will  be  achieved  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  efferent  fibres  E,  setting  out  from  ao  many 
points  c,  which  severally  receive  fibres  from  all  the  points 
B.  Such  an  arrangement  will  indeed  be  more  efiicieDt ; 
Binee  along  a  fibre  which  conveys  a  larger  wave,  composed 
of  many  smaller  waves,  there  will  arise  a  greater  facility  for 
truns mission  than  would  arise  along  fibres  that  conveyed 
the  smaller  waves  separately.  A  still  simpler  eystem 

of  connexions  will  serve  equally  well,  or — for  reasons  liko 
those  jnst  assigned- 


Btill  better.  To  brr 
aay  one  of  the  point! 
a  into  connexion  with 
all  the  points  e,  there 
does  not  need  a  sepa* 
rate  fibre  all  the  way 
to  each.  The  arrange- 
ment  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
or  that  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  will  snffice. 
Nor  mnst  even  this  more  integrated  set  of  connexions  be 
repeated  in  fnll  for  each  of  the  points  a.  In  Fig.  10,  each 
point  a  is  joined  with 
every  point  e,  by  a 
much  smaller  nnmber 
of  fibres.  And  since 
the  fibres  in  this  sys- 
tem will  be  more  used  than  those  in  any  other  system,  they 
will  become  more  permeable  channels. 

Will  this  kind  of  stmctnre  result  from  the  convergenco 
and  divergence  of  waves  of  molecular  motion  following 
lines  of  least  resistence  ?  We  may  infer  that  it  will.  It 
.  brought  I 
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afferent  fibre  from  a  tentacle  a  wave  of  molecular  motion ; 
if  all  the  points  e  are  the  beginnings  of  efferent  fibres 
severally  ending  in  separate  portions  of  a  contractile  mass^ 
which  by  contracting  has  just  become  a  place  where  mole* 
cular  motion  is  absorbed ;  if,  therefore,  between  this  point 
a  and  all  the  points  6,  there  arise  molecnlar  tensions ;  then 
the  restoration  of  equilibrium  will  be  effected  by  waves  of 
molecular  motion  which,  following  a  common  route  for  some 
distance,  will  break  up  and  diverge  on  approaching  the 
points  e — the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  places  of  di- 
vergence being  determined  by  local  conditions.  Further, 
if  from  another  of  the  points  a,  a  wave  has  similarly  to 
find  its  way  along  lines  of  least  resistence  to  all  the  points 
6,  it  will  do  so  by  passing  into  some  near  point  of  this 
same  plexus.  So  that  between  all  the  points  a  and  all 
the  points  e,  there  will  be  produced  numerous  places  of 
converging  and  diverging  communication;  each  of  which, 
for  reasons  above  assigned,  will  be  a  place  containing  un- 
arranged  and  unstable  molecules  of  nerve-matter,  liable  to 
be  decomposed  when  disturbed,  and  to  pass  on  in  increased 
amounts,  the  waves  that  disturb  them. 

Now  if  instead  of  the  regularly  arranged  lines  and 
points,  we  conceive  lines  and  points  irregularly  arranged ; 
and  if  instead  of  the  half-dozen  afferent  fibres  and  ae  many 
efferent  fibres,  we  suppose  a  score  or  more  of  each  (which 
we  must  do  to  correspond  with  even  the  simplest  observ- 
able cases) )  and  if  we  porportionately  complicate  the  con- 
necting plexus ;  we  shall  have  something  like  a  ganglion. 
Fig  1 1  represents  such  a  structure.  That  it  is  less  intri- 
cate than  an  actual  gang- 
lion is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  conditions 
J^^^^'  ""^s^^^*^  presented  by  a  mass  of 

protoplasm  out  of  which  a  ganglion  is  evolved,  are  sure 
to  cause  great  irregularities ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  there  are  likely  to  arise 
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m&ny  incipient  liuos  of  connexion  wliicli  Ao  not  der^op 
fnrtlier  lipciioae  otlicra  liave  superseded  them.  TUe  ogreo- 
ment  between  inft^rcnce  and  observation  is,  I  tliiulc,  m 
dose  aa  we  can  re-asonably  look  for. 

It  may,  indeed,  bo  objected  that  an  actual  ganglion  difien 
from  this  hypothetical  ganglion  in  a  more  serioos  way — in 
Dot  displaying  a  definite  network.  The  microscope  diii* 
oloBCe  an  ontangled  maze  of  fibres,  cells,  and  branched  pro- 
ceBses,  that  are  not  formed  into  a  distinct  plexus  of  con- 
nexions. To  this  my  reply  is,  that  though  I  have  thus  far, 
for  the  sake  of  oleameBS,  spoken  of  these  strtictnres  as 
definite,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should  be  visibly  so.  A 
network  of  lines  of  least  resistance,  is  alone  requisite ;  and  it 
may  be  in  part  so  formed  aa  to  be  visible  and  in  part  so  un- 
formed  aa  to  be  invisible.  Tbia  qualification  must  be  boma 
in  mind  as  applying  throughoat  the  chapters  that  aro  to 
follow. 


I 


§  230.  Let  me  before  closing   dispose  of   a  remaining 
objection.     A  critical  reader  may  ask — How  can  a  state  of 
molecular  tension  between  two  places  separated  by  a 
mass  of  amorphous  organic  substance,  cause  transmii 
along  a  definite  line  that  divides  and  sub-divides  in  the 
described  ? 

Doubtless  such  a  process  is  not  easy  to  imagine  under  the 
conditions  we  are  apt  to  assnme.  But  the  apparent  difficulty 
disappears  when,  instead  of  the  conditions  wo  are  apt 
Msutne,  we  take  the  conditions  which  actually  occur, 
error  natui-ally  fallen  into  is  that  of  supposing  these  act 
to  go  on  in  creatures  of  considerable  bulk ;  whereas  obsi 
tion  warrants  us  in  concluding  that  they  go  on  in  extrei 
small  creatures.  The  typo  of  nervous  system  approai 
nearest  in  BimpHcity  to  the  hypothetical  one  dcecribed, 
find  among  the  Polyxaa — creatures  of  almost  microscopic 
minuteness.  The  total  length  of  an  individual  Polyxnon  is 
from  a  40th  to  a  20th  of  an  inch ;  and  if  we  set  duwn 
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distance  from  the  roots  of  the  tentacles  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  muscle  at  a  100th  of  an  inch^  we  shall  be  much  beyond 
the  mark.  When  the  scale  is  thus  immensely  reduced^  the 
physical  processes  described  become  comprehensible.  The 
thickness  of  protoplasm  through  which  these  restorations  of 
equilibrium  are  effected  being  recognized  as  about  the 
thickness  of  stout  paper^  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  molecular  tensions^  and  transmissions  of  mole- 
cular  motion^  to  take  place  in  the  way  alleged^  with  the 
inferred  results. 

The  structure  described  having  been  first  formed  on 
this  extremely  small  scale,  admits  of  eventual  enlargement 
to  any  scale.  Conducing  to  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  the  individual ;  inherited  by  progeny  capable  from 
the  aid  it  yields  of  growing  still  larger ;  and  bequeathed 
with  its  accumulated  increments  of  size  and  development  to 
successively  higher  types,  that  spread  into  better  habitats 
and  adopt  more  profitable  modes  of  life ;  this  mere  rudiment 
may,  in  course  of  geologic  epochs,  evolve  into  a  conspicuous 
nervous  apparatus  possessed  by  a  creature  of  large  size. 
And  so  by  this  slow  indirect  method  there  may  be  estab- 
lished lines  of  nervous  communication  where  direct  estab- 
lishment of  them  would  be  impossible. 

Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
argument  does  not  necessitate  the  assertion  that  the  primi- 
tive nervous  system  was  formed  in  this  particular  way.  The 
essence  of  the  argument  is,  that  to  some  place  of  greatest 
and  most  frequent  contraction,  lines  of  discharge  will  be 
formed  from  places  habitually  touched  before  this  contrac- 
tion is  set  up ;  and  the  case  I  have  chosen  is  one  which  lent 
itself  most  readily  for  explanation — ^not  one  therefore  as- 
sorted  to  be  actual.  With  this  caveat  let  us  now  pass  from 
the  simplest  case  to  more  complex  cases. 


0HAPTEEI7. 

TBI  OEMEfilS  OF  COMPOUND  N'EIlTOCa  BTSTEHS. 

}  231.  Wlien  contemplating  the  incipient  diGTerenttatton 
of  the  pBychical  life  from  the  physical  life  (5140),  it  waa 
pointed  out  that  the  special  senses  arise  tbrongh  local 
modifications  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  special  agents  re- 
sponded to.  In  Bome  of  the  lowest  animals  the  semi- 
transparont  body  is  coloured  green,  red,  or  brown,  by 
scattered  portions  of  a  matter  akin  to  the  colonring  matter 
of  plants  ;  and  the  senGitiveneBs  of  those  creataroa  to  light  ia 
doubtless  due  to  the  assimilative  actions  which  light  seta  up 
in  this  matter.  Higher  animals  also  habitually  contain 
pigment,  in  cells  and  scattered  gi'anulea ;  and  though  these 
are  not  limited  to  the  superficial  tissue,  they  are  ordinarily 
most  abundant  in  it.  Of  conrse  the  nutrition  of  deep- 
seated  portions  of  pigment  goes  on  in  the  absence  of  light. 
But  though  light  is  certainly  not  the  only  caase  of  the 
nutrition  of  pigment,  and  perhaps  not  the  chief  cause,  thero 
is  evidence  that  it  is  a  cause ;  since  pigment- grains  near 
the  Eurface  commonly  increase  in  size  or  number  or  bot^ 
when  much  exposed  to  b'ght.     At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 

^say  that  in  some  kinds  of  pigment  produced  in  animal  tissnaK^J 
light  produces  marked  molecular  changes.  ^^^H 

Kow  the  mdimentary  eye   consists  of  a  few  p>gmea^^^| 
(frains    under    the    ontermoet    dermal    layer;    and  henC^^^* 
wo  may   infer  that   rudimentary  vision    is    constituted    by 
the    wave    of  disturbance  which  a    sudden  change    in  Uie 
•tstcB  of  these  pigment- grain  a  propagates  through  the  body* 
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Dow  such  pigment-grams  become  concentrated  in  the  parti- 
cular places  they  may  most  advantageously  occupy  we  need 
not  consider  at  any  length.  Other  things  equdl,  they  will 
develop  most  where  most  light  falls,  and  where,  consequently, 
variations  of  light  caused  by  adjacent  things  are  strongest ; 
and  since  a  close  cluster  of  pigment-grains  when  affected,  will 
send  through  the  body  a  more  eflScient  wave  of  disturbance, 
natural  selection  will  further  the  concentration — there  will 
be  a  survival  of  individuals  in  which  the  approximation  is 
greatest,  ending  in  the  formation  of  an  integrated  patch. 

The  pre-existence  of  a  simple  nervous  system,  akin  to 
that  described  in  the  last  chapter,  being  assumed,  let  us 
consider  what  will  happen  when  incipient  vision  is  added. 

§  282.  Suppose  /,  Fig.  12,  to  be  the  cluster  of  pigment- 
grains  constituting  the  rudimentary  eye.  And  suppose  that 
from  these  pigment-grains,  when  changed  by  variations  in 
the  amounts  of  light  falling  on  them,  there  have  been  pro- 
pagated waves  of  disturbance  into  the  mass  of  organism. 
Then  wherever  these  waves  eventually  go,  there  will  arise 
'  12  ^^^^^^  these  pigment-grains  at  ^,  a  plexus 
of  fibres  and  ganglion-cells.  For  reasons 
such  as  were  given  in  §  229  the  separate 
waves  setting  out  from  the  separate  dis- 
turbed pigment-grains,  and  pursuing  lines 
of  least  resistance,  will  quickly  unite ;  and 
there  will  result  a  cluster  of  junctions 
occupied  by  unstable  nerve-matter,  whence 
the  aggregate  wave  will  direct  itself  in» 
wards. 

To  what  place  will  it  tend  ?  As  before,  to  the  place  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  If  immediately  after 
molecular  motion  is  liberated  at  /,  molecular  motion  is 
taken  up  in  the  muscle  C,  a  molecular  tension  will  arise 
between  /  and  C;  and  motion  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  will   result.     Which  will  be  the  line   of  least 
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nniUnoe  T  Already  there  has  been  formed  &  Ibe  of  oaV^ 
teMMDuasioii  teoxa  the  tnftnil  orguts  to  tlie  muscle,  along 
ths  Une  dto  C;  uad,  otber  things  equal,  the  line  of  least 
rauBtttDce  from/  to  C  will  be  one  of  which  this  pre-exutisg 
channel  forms  n  put.  Hence  the  tendency  will  be  Cor  the 
Wave  of  moIecnUr  motion  to  take  its  coarse  &om  /  tHluugh 
the  undert/ing  plexus  g  to  the  pre-established  gangliim  at 
e  ;  and  gmdaallj  to  fonn  a  connecting  fibre. 

What  will  be  the  fonctioaal  effects  of  this  t  So  loiig  as 
the  nerroos  conununicatioa  is  incipient,  contractioa  most  be 
set  up  in  the  moacle  C,  be/ore  moIecnUr  motion  diseagaged 
at  /  can  caoae  a  state  of  t^'nsion  between  /  and  C  and 
therefore  an  impression  on  the  mdimentar;  eye  wiU  not 
produce  a  contraction.  The  only  advantage  derivable  from 
such  a  strnctore  in  this  early  stage,  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  contraction  otherwise  initiat«d. 
Bot  as  soon  as  the  channel  for  the  transmission  of  moleealar 
motion  &om  /  to  the  ganglion  e  becomes  tolerably  perme- 
able, the  molecular  motion  disengaged  by  an  impression  at  /, 
finding  its  way  along  this  channel,  may  reach  the  muscle 
before  the  molecular  motion  set  np  by  touch  can  reach  it ; 
and  a  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscle  will  withdraw 
the  body  in  anticipation  of  touch — the  creature  will  retreat 
as  thpngh  alarmed  by  the  approaching  object. 

^  23S.  A  nervoQS  system  of  the  type  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  or  even  a  nervous  aystcm  a  stage  more  complex  in 
type,  liko  that  just  described,  can  effect  none  but  the 
simplest  adjustments.  Small  extensions  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  Space  and  in  Time  are  alone  achievable  by  it. 
Muscular  contraction  is  produced  by  a  certain  strength  of 
impression  on  the  tentacles,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
body  striking  them  or  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving. 
Similarly,  the  rudimentary  eye  can  do  no  more  than  convey 
to  the  mnacle  the  impression  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
quantity  of  incident  light;   no  matter  whether  th^t  c 
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be  caused  by  a  small  bodj  close  to  or  by  a  large  one  far  off, 
and  no  matter  whether  the  motion  of  the  body  is  or  is  not 
such  as  will  preseotly  cause  a  collision.  Nervous  sj^tems 
of  these  kinds  can  bring  about  no  special  adjustments  of  tha 
inner  acts  to  special  directiona  uid  distances  of  enter  objects. 
Let  us  consider  what  farther  complications  will  initiate  such 
farther  adjustments. 

More  muscles  than  one  are  obviously  pre-snpposed;  other- 
wise the  motion  can  vary  in  amount  only.  And  there  are 
obviously  pre-aupposed  more  than  one  place  of  independent 
stimulation  ^  otherwise  not  more  than  one  kind  of  impolae 
to  contraction  can  be  given.  If  all  the  tentacles  are  simi. 
larly  connected  with  the  same  muscle,  or  if  the  channel  of 
communication  which  each  pigment-grain  in  the  eye..speck 
has  with  the  muscle  is  like  that  which  every  other  has,  there 
can  be  no  qualitative  distinctions  among  stimuli,  and  there* 
fore  no  specialized  motions.  A  simple  locomotive  creature 
(moved  of  course  by  muscles  and  not  by  cilia)  fnlfils  the 
requisite  conditions.  Let  as  suppose  one  (hat  is,  like  most 
locomotive  creatures,  bilaterally  symmetrical — one  having 
\ra;iS  ^""^  rudimentary  eyes  and  the  two  muscles,  or 
sets  of  moBcleSj  whioh'  the  locomotion  of  such 
creatures  implies.  Suppose  that  in  Fig.  13,  a 
and  b  are  the  nerve-threads  coming  from  the 
two  rudimentary  eyes  to  the  ganglion  s;  and 
that  through  this,  each  of  these  threads  is  con- 
nected with  all  the  threads  in  each  of  tha  two 
bundles  d  and  /,  rnnning  to  the  mnscles  G  and 
Us  H.  Setting  out  with  the  least  differentiated 
structure,  we  will  assume  that  by  means  of  the 
plexus  at  e,  each  afferent  fibre  is  similarly  con- 
nected, and  equally  well  connected,  with  each 
bundle  of  efferent  fibres.  What  will  in  such  case 
happen  ?  The  stimuli  continually  received  throngh 
the  eye-specks  as  the  creature  moves  throogh  the  water,  will 
act  in  differently,  and  equally,  through  the  tvomotorbandles  on 
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the  two  sets  cfmoacleB — the  alternating  contractions  of  tliem 
aapplying  an  instance  of  the  rhjthm  inevitably  generated 
by  antagonistic  Baergies.  Only  one  specializfttiou  of  the 
movementa  will  be  effoctod.  So  long  aa  the  changes  in  tha 
Tisiial  stimnii  arising  from  objects  which  the  crc'ataro  p&aaes, 
or  which  pass  it,  aro  moderate,  the  muscles  will  bo  escited  to 
moderate  contractions.  But  the  approach  of  a  large  object, 
causing  sndden  ond  strong  impressions  on  the  rudimentarr 
eyea,  will  send  to  the  mnsclea  sudden  and  strong  discharges, 
mnking  them  violently  contract  ao  as  to  produce  a  dart — a 
dart  which,  thongh  made  at  random,  will  usually  decrease  the 
ohnacB  of  being  canght,  if  the  approaching  body  is  a  predatory 
SJiimal.  But  now,  however  much  alike  the  coa- 

nexions  of  the  two  afferent  fibres  with  the  two  bundles  of 
eSerent  fibres  may  have  originally  been,  it  must  happen  in 
Tirtuo  of  the  universal  law  of  the  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous, that  they  will  become  in  some,  or  rather  in  moat, 
individnals  of  the  species,  slightly  unequal.  Let  tbo  oells, 
processes  and  fibres  of  the  ganglion  e,  bo  congenitatly 
developed  in  soch  ways  that  the  fibre  a  has  somewhat  easier 
commnnication  with  the  bundle  d  than  with  the  bundle _/^,  or 
vice  versa ;  and  let  the  connexions  of  the  fibre  b  similarly 
deviate  from  complete  equality.  The  eft'ects  on  ordinary  loco- 
motion and  on  the  motion  of  escape  just  described,  will  bo  in- 
Bignificant;  but  there  will  occur  under  certain  circumstanced 
modified  motions  of  great  significance.  Suppose  that  on  the 
side  A,  an  adjacent  small  object  produces  in  the  eye-speck,  and 
Bends  through  the  optic  fibre,  a  moderate  disturbance.  If  tbo 
connexions  of  this  fibre  with  the  efferent  bondle/are  better 
than  its  connexions  with  the  efferent  bundle  <7,  the  muscle  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  contract  moat ;  and  tha 
body  (suppoBing  it  to  bend  like  that  of  a  fish)  will  be  turned 
away  from  the  object  which  produced  the  impresBion.  If, 
contrariwise,  its  connexions  with  the  bundle  on  its  own  side 
are  the  beat,  the  body  will  be  turned  iowards  the  object. 
Nnw  in  many  casea  the  object  is  one  that  will  serve  for  ft 
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If,  then,  this  congenital  variation  in  the  nervous  connexiona 
is  such  that  a  moderate  stimulus  on  the  eye-speck  makes  the 
body  turn  away  from  the  object  yielding  the  stimulus,  the 
individual  will  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  incipient  vision ; 
and  will  therefore  disappear.     A  contrary  variation  of  struc- 
ture, entailing  a  contrary  eflfect,  will  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  on  every  occasion  when  the  object  towards 
which  the  body  is  turned  is  food.     Each  discharge  thus  sent  in 
excess  towards  the  one  set  of  muscles,  will  increase  the  rela- 
tive permeability  of  the  one  set  of  channels  over  the  other ; 
making  the  one-sidedness  of  the  next  discharge  greater  still. 
And  since  the  more  decided  this  tendency  becomes  the  more 
decidedly  the  welfare  of  the  individual  will  be  furthered,  the 
creature's  life  will,  on  the  average  of  cases,  be  longer,  and  the 
number  of  progeny  left  will  be  greater  than  is  usual  in  the 
species.      I    need    scarcely    add   that  among  descendants 
inheriting  this  modification,  functionally  increased  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  parent,  the  same  causes  will  insure  not 
simply  continuance  of  it  but  progressive  development. 

§  234.  A  further  step  may  now  be  taken.  The  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  rudimentary  eyes  such  as  are 
above  supposed,  will  increase  as  the  eyes  are  evolved, 
whether  in  size  or  in  structure.  A  larger  sensitive  area 
will,  other  things  equal,  render  the  creature  impressible  by 
smaller  objects  and  by  remoter  objects,  thereby  conducing 
to  its  welfare  ;  so  that  survival  of  the  fittest  will  favour  the 
growth  of  visual  spots  made  up  of  numerous  sensitive  ele- 
ments. As  this  multiplication  of  sensitive  elements  progresses 
the  ganglionic  plexus  underneath  the  eye-speck  will  develoji, 
nnd  there  will  fall  an  additional  amount  of  function  on  iho 
fibres  connecting  it  with  the  central  ganglion.  This  in- 
crease of  function  may  entail  either  increased  thickness 
of  these  fibres  or  increased  number  of  them.  The  one 
will  arise  from  inheiitance  of  functionally-produced  modi- 
fications.     The   el  her   will   arise   from  inheritance  of   in< 
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cidental  rariatioas;  siace  we  bare  clear  proof  tliat  in  a 
claster  of  bomologons  ports  there  occasionally  arises  a  mem- 
ber in  excess  of  the  normal  number.  Aaaamiug  that  a 
bundle  of  nurvc-filires  connecting'  the  enlarged  eye  with  the 
centra]  ganglion  has  been  thus  establiabed,  let  us  ask  what 
will  happen.  From  the  instability  of  the  homogeneoua  il 
Allows,  as  before,  that  however  completely  alike*  may  at  first 
have  been  the  oonnexiona  of  these  fibres  with  the  dlffnTcat 
parts  of  the  central  ganglion,  their  connexions  cannot  r^ 
main  alike.  And,  as  before,  it  is  clear  that  while  some 
variations  in  their  connexions  will  affect  the  movements 
of  the  creature  favourably  others  will  affect  them  onfa- 
voorably.  What    are    the    favourable    variations 

likely  to  be  F  If  over  the  visual  surface,  now  composed  of  a 
considerable  nnmbcr  of  sensitive  elements,  the  transparent 
epidermis  has,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  acquired  that  con- 
vexity  usually  observable,  the  impressions  received  will  i'all 
on  the  whole  patch  of  sensitive  elements  only  when  the 
objects  producing  them  are  opposite  to  the  patch — an  object 
much  in  advance  or  behind,  much  above  or  below,  will  cast 
a  vagae  image  on  one  portion  of  tbe  patch  only.  Hence  if 
the  fibres  composing  the  afferent  bundle  are  not  related  with 
absolute  equality  to  all  parts  of  the  nervous  plexus  ond^nr- 
lying  the  patch  of  sonsitivo  elements  (and  mere  differenoea 
of  position  must  entail  inequality)  it  will  happen  that  when, 
out  of  the  patch  of  sensitive  elements,  one  group  ia  affected 
more  than  the  rest,  some  members  of  the  afferent  bundle 
will  carry  larger  waves  of  molecular  disturbance  than  the 
rest.  In  cases  where  the  muscular  system  consists,  as  sup- 
posed in  the  last  section,  of  but  two  contractile  masses 
capable  of  acting  only  as  wholes,  this  somewhat  increased 
hetrogeneity  of  the  recipio-motor  Btructures  will  produce 
no  definite  effects.  But  it  is  an  inductively-established  lact 
that  there  frequently  occur  variations  in  the  numbers  and 
•ttachments  of  muscular  bundles  :  even  in  so  specific  a  type 
as  the  bumau,  such  variations  are  not  oncommon.     SuppQfc^ 
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mg,  then,  that  the  muscles  have  here  been  modified  some- 
what  in  the  direction  of  multiformity^  a  further  specializa- 
tion of  movements  becomes  possible.  For  a  discharge 
carried  more  largely  by  some  fibres  of  the  incipient  optio 
•  nerve  than  by  others^  will^  on  arriving  at  the  central 
ganglion^  diffuse  itself  not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  one 
brought  by  all  the  fibres  in  equal  amounts.  Hence  two 
somewhat  different  discharges  taking  somewhat  unlike 
courses  through  the  central  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells^  and  issu- 
ing in  their  multiplied  amounts  through  a  bundle  of  efferent 
fibres,  will  severally  affect  this  in  diverse  ways — some  fibres 
of  the  bundle  taking  more  of  the  one  discharge  and  somo 
more  of  the  other.  So  that  if  the  masses  of  contractile 
substance  to  which  this  bundle  of  efferent  fibres  is  distributed 
are  capable  of  any  separateness  in  their  actions^  the  two 
discharges  will  work  on  them  unlike  effects^  and  the  motions 
produced  will  not  be  the  same.  Now  the  differences  in  the 
produced  motions,  relatively  to  the  objects  causing  these 
special  impressions,  are  almost  certain  to  be  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous.-  And,  as  before,  the  structures  producing 
motions  that  are  on  the  average  advantageous  will  conduce 
to  the  long  life  of  the  individual;  will  be  developed  by  their 
repeated  actions  during  this  long  life ;  and  will  be  be- 
queathed with  some  functionally-produced  improvements 
to  posterity. 

§  235.  It  is  not,  I  think^  difficult  to  see  that  the  same 
principles  continue  to  hold;  and  that  through  successive 
small  stages  of  analogous  kinds^  nervous  systems  may  go 
on  complicating.  Let  us  glance  at  the  processes  that  are 
likely  to  occur  in  a  central  ganglion  that  receives  and  send* 
out  many  compound  bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 

As  implied  by  what  has  been  said  above,  when  com- 
pound afferent  bundles  become  channels  of  commimication 
firom  sense-organs  severally  composed  of  many  separate 
elementSj  the  discharges  they  carry  into  the  central  gang* 
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lion  become  ^(ry  variable  in  composition,  and  diffuse  Quna- 
selves  tbrongb  ita  plexor  in  waves  that  are  nevi-r  twioe 
exactly  alike.  The  fibrea  composing  the  optic  nervo, 
example,  receive  different  sets  of  stimolations  nccordin^i 
the  size  of  the  object,  its  form,  its  direction,  ita  dii 
Oonseqaently  afV^r  a  well-eBtablisbed  reSex  connexion 
been  formed  between  the  viaaal  impression  given  by  a 
oprtain  kind  of  prey  in  a  certain  position,  and  the  muscular 
adjustment  required  to  seize  such  prey,  it  will  happen  that 
the  excitement  of  the  muscles  mnst  be  preceded  by,  and  ac- 
companied by,  nnmerons  other  excitements.  For  while  therft 
ftre  going  on  those  relative  motions  that  end  in  bringing  tho 
prey  to  the  position  which  calls  forth  the  reflex  action,  many 
changing  sets  of  impressions  are  being  made  on  the  opti(, 
fibres — aoroo  of  them  conducing  to  the  approacbinff  reflex 
action  and  some  of  them  conducing  to  other  nctiona. 
Hence  in  the  central  gangbon,  numbers  of  fibres  and 
cells  become  nascontly  excited  before  a  certain  group  of 
them  become  excited  in  sach  way  as  to  cause  the  appro- 
priate discharge  to  the  muscles.  Now  the  nascent  excita- 
tions so  caused  are  not  lost:  they  nascently  excite  multi- 
tudinous efferent  fibres  belonging  to  various  bundles ;  and 
through  them  throw  various  muscles  into  states  of  partial 
tension.  Here,  then,  is  an  ever-present  opportunity  for 
further  specialization  of  the  correspondence.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  reflex  action  above  described  is  weU 
adjusted  to  catching  a  special  object  seen  in  a  special 
position,  but  that  no  means  exists  of  so  modifying  the 
reflex  action  as  to  allow  for  the  motion  which  the  object 
has  when  it  reaches  this  position.  What  will  hftppon  ? 
As  the  object  approaches  this  position  from  different  direc- 
tions, its  image  will  travel  over  different  sets  of  retinal 
elements.  In  passing  over  any  particular  set  it  excites  in 
succession  certain  groups  of  optic  fibres,  certain  clasters  of 
fibres  and  cells  in  the  central  ganglion,  and  through  them 
nascently  excites  many  efferent  fibres  with  the  muscles 
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supply.  The  motions  that  will  be  gone  tlirougli  when  the 
reflex  action  takes  place,  are  sure  to  be  somewhat  modified 
by  tKese  states  of  tension  previously  given  to  muscles  not 
immediately  concerned.  The  modification  may  or  may  not 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  motion  which  the  object  had 
when  it  reached  the  point  where  reflex  action  was  set  up. 
IWt  if,  by  tending  to  compensate  for  this  motion,  the 
Ci  edification  is  beneficial,  the  structure  producing  it  will 
be  further  developed ;  and,  as  before,  will  be  established  aa 
an  additional  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions. 

Before  proceeding  let  us  note,  as  bearing  on  the  inter- 
pretations given  in  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  as  well 
as  on  interpretations  about  to  be  given,  that,  as  above 
understood,  each  of  these  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer 
relations  which  eventually  becomes  automatic,  passes 
through  stages  in  which  it  is  not  automatic.  It  begins 
as  a  slight  tendency  for  an  impression  or  impressions  to 
excite  some  muscle  or  muscles  more  than  the  rest. 
During  this  stage  the  passage  of  the  disturbance  through 
the  chief  nervous  centre  is  slow,  hesitating,  irregular. 
The  sense-impressions  being  an  appreciable  time  in  the 
nervous  centre  before  they  produce  partial  motor  excite- 
ments, remain  present  there  as  sense-impressions;  and  are 
tlicn  the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  we  call 
sensations.  Similarly,  the  nascent  motor  excitements  are 
the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  are  the  ideas 
of  the  contractions  to  be  produced.  Gradually  as,  by 
repetition  in  the  individual  and  in  the  succession  of  indi- 
viduals, this  additional  connexion  between  impressions  and 
motions  becomes  more  definite,  and  the  sequence  more 
rapid,  that  link  in  it  which  is  either  consciousness  or  the 
homologue  of  consciousness,  becomes  ahorter,  and  the  pro* 
cess  passes  into  the  purely  automatic* 
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^  236,  Wlieii  instead  of  nerres  nf  tonch  proceeding  from 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  tentacles,  we  have  to  deal  with  malti- 
tudee  of  aacli  nerves  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  akin — ■ 
when  instead  of  a  simple  eye,  or  an  eye  containing  bat  few 
retinal  elements,  we  take  an  eye  having  a  retina  made  ap  of 
thousands  of  elements,  each  of  which  yields  a  separate  im- 
pression— when  bundles  of  afferent  fibres  from  complex 
organs  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  have  to  be  taken  into 
account — when  the  stimuli  carried  in  ever-varying  ainonnta 
and  combinations  through  these  rpcipio-molor  stmctares 
have  to  be  traced  in  their  effects  upon  similarly-compounded 
dirigo-molor  structures;  explanations  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  the  foregoing  pages  become  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. But  though  we  cannot  hope  to  interpret  spoei- 
fioally  the  higher  complications  of  nervous  development,  w8 
may  hopa  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  processes  traced  thus  far  may  work  out  results  still 
more  involved.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  such  general 
idea,  it  will  be  well  to  contemplate  afresh  the  characters 
of  the  evolution  wo  have  followed  thus  far — changing 
somewhat  the  point  of  view,  re-iufbrcing  somo  of  the  coq- 
clusious  reached,  and  developing  others  a  stage.  We  shall 
ihen  be  better  able  to  see  where  fhrther  evolution  along  tlia 
uaioe  linos  is  likely  to  carry  ns. 
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§  237.  So  long  as  there  exists  but  a  single  afferent  nerve 
and  a  single  mascle  supplied  by  the  accompanying  efferent 
nerve,  external  stimuli  will  produce  but  one  kind  of  action, 
varying  only  in  degree.  Even  when  the  epi-peripheral  im- 
pressions are  received  at  any  or  all  of  numerous  points,  such 
as  the  ends  of  tentacles,  it  must  still  happen  that  while  the 
motor  apparatus  remains  quite  simple,  no  modifications  in 
the  creature's  adjustments  can  be  made  beyond  the  greater 
or  less  promptness  and  strength  of  the  induced  contractions. 

Such  small  change  as  a  bifurcation  and  double  insertion 
of  the  muscular  bundles,  makes  possible  some  difference  in 
the  kind  of  effect  consequent  on  difference  in  the  kind  of 
stimulation.  And  as  the  nervo-muscular  system  becomes 
more  complex,  it  becomes  possible  for  various  unlike  sets  of 
epi-peripheral  impressions  to  produce  various  unlike  com- 
binations of  muscular  actions. 

But  this  compounding  of  stimuli  results  in  the  appro- 
priate compounding  of  movements,  only  on  condition  that 
the  nervous  centres  have  become  proportionately  com- 
pounded. The  required  compounding  of  them  is  in  principle 
this : — The  connexions  of  their  fibres  must  be  such  that 
when  any  set  of  external  relations  to  which  the  acts 
are  to  be  adjusted,  has  been  impresssd  on  the  senses,  the 
special  cluster  of  stimulations  produced,  being  carried  along 
various  afferent  nerves,  is,  in  the  central  plexus,  so  re- 
distributed that,  in  passing  out  again,  it  discharges  itself 
through  particul^iT  sets  of  motor-fibres  in  particular  pro- 
portions. 

Every  further  re-distribution  of  this  kind  implies  addi* 
tional  places  for  convergence  and  divergence  of  the  nerve- 
waves — additional  ganglionic  corpuscles.  If  a  certain  group 
of  incoming  fibres  brings  nerve-waves  bearing  certain 
proportions  to  one  another,  the  appropriate  group  of  out- 
going fibres  cannot  have  its  components  affected  in  the 
requisite  degrees  unless  there  exists  between  the  two  groupd 
a  duly  adjusted  set  of  convergent  and  divergent  channckj 
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dilTenng  in  part  from  all  other  sets.  A  general  diffiuion 
tliroogh  the  plexaa  coald  caoae  aolliing  but  a  geneml  mus- 
ouUr  escitemeut;  nad  a  special  diffusiau  ending  in  discbargea 
that  are  special  in  their  directions  and  quantities  is  im- 
possible unless  hy  Ae  intermediation  of  a,  Epocial  structure 
that  is  definite  in  proportion  as  the  co-ordination  ia  definite. 

As  the  case  bos  been  thus  far  stated,  there  can  arise  no 
inch  more  specialised  or  more  complex  muscular  actiou 
following  the  appropriate  compound  impression,  unless 
through  some  favourable  variation  in  the  structure  of  the 
ganglionic  plexus.  But  eventually  a  new  cause  of  develop- 
ment comes  into  play.  There  comes  a  stage  at  which  ad- 
justments of  inner  to  outer  relations  may  not  only  bo  in- 
directly established  by  the  survival  of  individuals  having 
fevourable  variations ;  thoy  may  also  be  directly  established 
by  the  inheritance  of  functionally-produced  changes.  And 
the  direct  establishment  of  them  becomes  active  when  there 
exiats  a  consciousness  sufficiently  developed  to  perceive  the 
connexion  between  a  muscular  act  and  its  immediate  eSbct; 
(ind  when  the  creatare  is  thus  rendered  capable  of  making 
slight  modifications  in  its  acts,  of  establishing  these  modi- 
fications as  habits,  and  of  causing  correlative  modifications 
in  its  nervous  centres. 

Before  tbis  process  can  be  nnderstood,  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  as  nervous  structures  become  more  complex 
and  more  integrated,  the  network  of  their  connexions 
becomes  so  close  that  every  special  muscular  excitement 
is  accompanied  by  some  general  muscular  excitement. 
Along  with  the  concentrated  discharge  to  particular 
muscles,  the  ganglionic  plexuses  inevitably  carry  off  a 
certain  di^usod  discharge  to  the  muscles  at  large ;  and 
this  diffused  discharge  produces  on  them  very  variable 
resultH,  Suppose,  now,  that   in   putting  ont 

its  head  to  seize  prey  scarcely  within  reach,  a  creatare 
has  repeatedly  failed.  Suppose  that  along  with  the  gruup 
of  motor  actions  approximately  adapted  to  seize  ppeyj 
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this  distance^  the  diffused  discharge  is,  on  some  occasion, 
so  distributed  throughout  the  muscular  system  as  to  cause 
a  slight  forward  movement  of  the  body.  Success  will 
occur  instead  of  failure ;  and  after  success  will  imme- 
diately come  certain  pleasurable  sensations  with  an  accom- 
panying large  draught  of  nervous  energy  towards  the 
organs  employed  in  eating,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  lines 
of  nervous  communication  through  which  the  diffused  dis- 
charge happened  in  this  case  to  pass,  have  opened  a  new 
way  to  certain  wide  channels  of  escape ;  and,  consequently, 
they  have  suddenly  become  lines  through  which  a  large 
quantity  of  molecular  motion  is  drawn,  and  lines  which  are 
BO   rendered   more  permeable  than  before.  On 

recurrence  of  the  circumstances,  these,  muscular  movements 
that  were  followed  by  success  are  likely  to  be  repeated : 
what  was  at  first  an  accidental  combination  of  motions  will 
now  be  a  combination  having  considerable  probability. 
For  when  on  such  subsequent  occasion  the  visual  impres- 
sions have  produced  nascent  tendencies  to  the  acts  approxi- 
mately fitted  to  seize  the  object,  and  when  through  these 
there  are  nascently  excited  all  the  states,  sensory  and 
motor,  which  accompany  capture,  it  must  happen  that 
among  the  links  in  the  connected  excitations  there  will 
be  excitations  of  those  fibres  and  cells  through  which,  on 
the  previous  occasion,  the  diffused  discharge  brought  about 
the  actions  that  caused  success.  The  tendency  for  the 
diffused  discharge  to  follow  these  lines  will  obviously  be 
greater  than  before ;  and  the  probability  of  a  successfully 
modified  action  will  therefore  be  greater  than  before. 
Every  repetition  of  it  will  make  still  more  permeable  the 
new  channels,  and  increase  the  probability  of  subsequent 
repetitions ;  nntil  at  length  the  nervous  connexions  become 
organized. 

One  other  general  fact  must  be  insisted  upon.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  advancing 
complexity   of    nervous    organization    necessitates  an  in- 
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creasing  ;jii&atity  of  excitatioos  that  do  not  cause  { 
tiona.  A  creature  in  which  the  coiupound  impresaton  j 
doccd  by  n  BpeciJ  object  occupying  n  special  pusita 
ftTODses  the  muscular  actions  cfiecting  capture  of  ths 
object,  ia  a  creature  which,  by  implication,  perpetually  re- 
ceives other  compound  impressions  from  objects  occupying 
other  positions.  Each  passing  thing,  oa  well  as  every  thing 
passed,  sends  into  its  ncrvoos  centres  varioosly- combined 
wares  of  disturbance,  which  course  through  their  fibres  and 
cellfl  in  ever-varying  combinations,  and  which,  having  no 
special  connexions  wilt  special  motor  Bdjastments,  simply 
diffuse  themselves  without  any  more  specific  effect  than 
that  of  augmenting  the  general  discharge  to  the  vital 
organs  and  muscular  system  at  large.  These  are  what, 
under  their  subjective  aspects,  wo  call  feelings  and  ideas. 
And,  manifestly,  the  more  extensive  and  more  intricate  the 
central  plexus  grows,  the  more  detached  may  these  become 
from  the  actions — the  more  may  the  impressions  produced 
by  things  and  relations  reverberate  throagh  the  nervooa 
system — the -more  may  there  arise  trains  of  thought. 


§  238.  Thus  much  premised,  let  us  try  to  conceive  how 
compound  co- ordination  passes  into  doubly-compound  co. 
ordination.  A  broad  contrast  exists  between  the  two ; 
we  shall  find  reasons  additional  to  those  before  given  (^ 
for  assigning  the  function  of  doubly-compound  co-ordinal 
to  the  highest  nervous  centres. 
Let  Fig.  14  represent,  diagrammatically,  the  chief  ner- 
^,  jjyM.  vons  centre,  now  con- 

(^^ — -.^^  siderably   evolved,    to 

which    afferent    fibres 
bring    all     orders     of 
ep  i-peri  pheral  feel  ii 
\^      ^"^^-sT^^^  and  from  which  effe 
fibres     carry 
musi'les,  the  stitnuli  producing  their  oppropriately-combini 
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contractions.  And  suppose  that  while  other  parts  of  it  have 
for  their  functions  the  co-ordination  of  those  epi-peripheral 
feelings  which  are  least  relational^  the  part  A  co-ordinates 
the  most  relational  feelings  with  one  another  and  with  the 
appropriate  motions.  Or^  to  speak  specifically,  suppose 
that  A  is  the  part  of  the  central  plexus  where  the 
compound  visual  impressions  joined  with  the  compound 
impressions  from  the  eye-muscles,  are  brought  into  ad- 
justed relations  with  those  combined  muscular  feelings 
and  accompanying  feelings  of  touch  which  are  implied  by 
actions  of  the  limbs  under  guidance  of  the  eyes.  Then 
this  part  will  be  the  one  to  which  are  brought  the  most 
involved  clusters  of  feelings  in  ever-varying  proportions 
through  multitudinous  fibres;  and  one  from  which  issue 
through  multitudinous  fibres  in  ever-varying  proportions 
the  most  complicated  motor  impulses.  By  implication, 
each  special  adjustment  of  the  muscular  motions  to  the 
visual  impressions  must  have  in  this  part  its  co-ordinating 
plexus  of  converging  and  diverging  fibres  with  their  points 
of  junction — a  plexus  which,  while  having  many  elements 
in  common  with  the  plexuses  that  efiect  other  co-ordina« 
tions,  must  have  some  elements  peculiar  to  itself.  Whence 
it  follows  that  in  proportion  as  these  special  adjustments 
become  more  numerous,  there  must  be  a  multiplication  of 
the  elements  peculiar  to  each.  Consequently,  if  some  one 
group  of  these  co-ordinating  plexuses  takes  on  a  relatively 
great  development,  in  answer  to  the  relatively  immense 
sphere  for  new  adjustments  which  certain  environing  con- 
ditions furnish,  we  may  expect  "one  part  of  this  region  A, 
to  become  protuberant,  as  at  A'.  And  if  these  multitudi- 
nous new  co-ordinating  plexuses,  growing  continually  more 
involved  as  they  grow  more  numerous,  admit  of  accumula* 
^on  without  limit,  we  may  expect  a  growth  of  this  pro- 
tuberance. We  shall  soon  see  that  these  suppositions  and 
inferences  are  paralleled  by  facts. 
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§  239.  Yisael  irapresstions  and  their  concomitanta  are  eo* 
ordinated  with  mnscular  actions  and  their  roncomitants  in 
two  ways — the  one  direct,  the  other  indirect.  The  direct 
oo-ordi nation s  inclnde  such  as  are  possible  to  a  creature  hy 
cbnnging  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts  without  changing 
ita  position  in  space.  The  indirect  co-ordinations  inc] 
tmch  as  are  possible  only  by  changing  its  position 
as  well  as  changiug  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts, 
ua  contrast  tJiese  two  orders. 

Withoat  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  I  stand,  I  can 
explore  very  completely  all  things  within  roach  of  mv  hands; 
and  the  combined  sets  of  feelings  I  get  have  a  certain  dis- 
tinctive character  of  great  significance.  From  each  of  these 
things  I  can  derive,  timultanvousli/,  four  clnsters  of  sensations 
—those  it  yields  my  retinoe,  those  which  come  fram  the 
specially-adjusted  muscles  of  my  eyes  and  bead,  those  which 
comv  from  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  by  which  I  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  those  given  me  by  its  contact  with  the  skin 
of  my  fingers.  The  order  of  co-ordinations  which  have 
this  important  character  in  common,  falls  into  two 
gpnera.  One  extensive  genus  of  qnadru ply-clus- 

tered 'lensations  I  got  by  exploring  the  surfaces  of  my  body 
and  iimbs,  I  can  adjust  my  eyes  so  as  to  see  my  hands 
while  they  move  over  ray  feet;  I  can  use  one  hand  to 
examine  tactnally  the  other  hand  and  arm,  and  can  observs 
with  my  eyes,  as  well  as  foel  with  my  muscles,  the  move- 
ments I  am  making.  The  distinctive  trait  of  quadraply- 
clnstered  sensations  of  this  genus,  is  that  each  of  them 
contains  two  set-s  of  tactual  sensations — one  sot  comiog 
from  the  parts  touched  and  the  other  from  the  parts  toi 
ing  them.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  tiiey  are  thi 
ized  by  being  qui ntnply- clustered.  A  mnch 

eitensive  genus,  distinguished  by  severally  containing 
a  single  tactual  cluster,  I  get  from  all  the  objects  that  exist 
within  a  range  of  three  feet  or  so  on  each  side  and  in  front, 
as  well  OS  above  and  below.     I  can  stoop  down  to  tott< 


t   commg 
-ts  toi^^H 
;haraa^^^H 
ach  °4^^H 
ling  o^^^ 
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thing  lying  near  my  feet  and  see  that  I  toucli  it.  Without 
changing  my  place^  I  can  successively  raise  my  hand  to 
take  down  my  hiat^  grasp  an  umbrella-handle^  touch  the 
back  of  a  hall  chair,  lay  hold  of  a  letter  waiting  for  me. 
Each  of  these  acts  gives  me  a  special  group  of  impressions 
of  colour  and  form,  a  special  group  of  muscular  feelings 
from  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  bead,  a  special  group  from 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand,  a  special  group  from  the 
skin  of  the  fingers ;  and  performance  of  each  act  implies 
special  co-ordination  of  tbe  special  groups.  Thus 

the  region  of  space  occupied  by  my  body  and  by  things 
immediately  around  it,  fumisbes  numerous  compound  clusters 
of  sensations,  severally  having  the  peculiarity  that  their 
components  can  co-exist  in  consciousness,  Witbin  this  rango 
the  conditions  are  such  tbat  an  object  which  yields  me  groups 
of  feelings  through  the  eye  and  through  the  eye-muscles, 
may,  if  I  go  through  a  certain  series  of  muscular  feelings, 
be  made  to  yield  me  a  group  of  tactual  feelings  joined  witb 
a  group  of  feelings  of  muscular  tension;  and  these  addi- 
tional groups  may  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  con- 
sciousness with  the  first  groups,  vnthout  these  first  grov/ps 
heing  in  any  degree  changed. 

This  immense  order  of  co-ordinations  is  not  absolut-ely 
demarcated  from  the  far  more  immense  order  to  which  wo 
shall  immediately  pass  :  there  is  a  border  region  common  to 
the  two.  While  I  keep  my  feet  and  body  quite  fixed,  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  range  of  my  hands  and  tberefore  to 
the  region  within  which  objects  can  yield  me  clustered  feelings 
co-ordinated  in  the  way  described.  But  by  leaning  forward 
or  on  one  side,  and  still  more  by  putting  out  one  foot  while 
keeping  the  other  stationary,  I  can  retbch  additional  ob- 
jects, and  make  tbem  yield  me  combined  sets  of  feelings  very 
much  like  the  preceding  ones.  They  are  not  quite  like 
however  ;  for  each  of  tbem  contains  certain  additional 
elements — the  feelings  accompanying  the  partial  change  of 
place.     Tlicse  feelings  form  an  intercalated  set  of  links  by 
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vrhich  the  visnal  cluster  aod  its  concomitanta  arc  brotiglit 
iuto  (I  rflalioD  of  co-existeuce  with  the  tactual  cluster  uad 
it^  concomiUiDta.  They  become  important  elements  !□  the, 
clnster  in  proportion  &a  the  objects  are  difficult  to 
without  moving  from  the  spot.  But  while  they 
make  somewhai  indefinite  the  division  between  thi 
tivcly-simple  and  direct  co-ordimitiona  that  have  been 
described,  and  tho  relatively- com  pi  ex  and  indirect  co- 
ordiuatioQS  to  be  next  dealt  with,  they  do  not  obliterate 
the  broad  contrast. 

For  DOW  mark  that  beyond  the  objects  I  see  within  easy 
reach,  and  beyond  the  objects  I  see  and  can  reach  by  Icaaing, 
or  by  pntting  ont  one  foot,  there  are  imraensely-more 
numerons  objects  which  I  see  but  cannot  reach  without  loco, 
motion,  brief  or  prolonged.  While  I  stand  where  I  do,  tho 
picture  on  the  opposite  wall  cannot  by  any  actions  of  mine 
be  made  to  yield  me  tactual  inipressions:  I  put  out  my  hands 
towards  it,  I  bend  my  body  in  the  same  direction,  I  put  one 
foot  forward,  all  to  no  purpose.  That  1  may  touch  it,  I 
ranst  take  several  steps,  with  their  suocesaivB  groups  of 
muscular  feehngs  in  my  legs  and  tactual  feelings  on  the  solos 
of  my  feet.  Thus  beyond  the  small  space  surrounding  my 
body,  there  lie  successive  concentric  portions  of  space  con> 
taioiug  objects  which  after  being  seen  cannot  be  tactually 
explored  until  there  have  been  executed  certain  movementa 
either  of  walking  or  running  or  leaping,  of  climbing  np  op 
getting  down — the  concomitant  feelings  varying  with  the 
direction  and  with  the  distance.  Manifestly!  we  have  here 
an  order  of  co-ordinations  vastly  larger  in  number  than  the 
first;  and  manifestly,  within  this  order  itself  the  co-or- 
dinations become  increasingly  numerous  and  increasingly 
complex  as  the  remoteness  increases.  More  thaa 

this   is  true.     Co-ordinations   of  this  higher   order 
fVom   those    of  the    lower    order,  not    only   by    contaii 
rlnsiers  of  locomotive  feelings  which  join  the  visual  clui 
with  the  tactual  cluster:    they  differ  in  another  all-esseni 
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character.  For  tHe  original  visual  cluster  never  i$ 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  tactual  cluster. 
That  which  is  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the 
tactual  cluster  is  another  visual  cluster  (always  larger 
and  always  somewhat  different  in  form)  which  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original  cluster.  To  exemplify  by 
symbols — ^if  the  set  of  feelings  yielded  to  the  eye  and  eye- 
muscles  by  a  distant  object  be  called  A^  then  before  the  sets 
of  feelings  which  the  object  will  give  to  the  fingers  and 
arm-muscles  can  be  had^  A  must  go  through  a  series  of 
transformations  A^  A^  A^  A.  The  original  visual  cluster 
comes  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  corresponding  tactual 
cluster,  only  through  a  series  of  visual  clusters  which  have 
a  certain  dependence  on  the  series  of  locomotive  clus- 
ters. Nor  is  this  all.  Like  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  visual  clusters  produced  by  other  objects  within  sight. 
These,  too,  have  undergone  enlargements,  and  alterations 
in  the  relations  of  their  parts;  and  many  of  them  have 
disappeared  laterally  from  the  field  of  view.  So  that 
establishment  of  one  of  these  adjustments  in  which  our 
eyes  guide  our  limbs  to  manipulate  things  at  a  distance^ 
implies  co-ordinations  not  only  of  great  complexity  in 
comparison  with  those  required  for  manipulating  things 
close  to  us,  but  co-ordinations  that  are  made  more  com- 
plex by  the  introduction  of  new  elements  combined  in 
new  ways. 

§  240.  In  asking  how  such  higher  co-ordinations  are 
evolved  out  of  lower  ones,  and  how  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  becomes  progressively  complicated  in  such 
way  as  to  achieve  them,  the  cardinal  fact,  to  be  remembered 
is  that  such  higher  co-ordinations  are  effected  by  inter- 
eolations  of  new  clustered  states  between  the  originid 
clustered  states.  Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  iu  the 
nervous  apparatus  which  achieves  them,  there  must  be 
intercalated  plexuses  of  fibres  and  cells. 


hy  aa  object  seen  witliiQ  reacii ;  ir  at  &  are  the  roots  of  fibres 
which  co-operato  wl*en  this  object  ia  grasped ;  and  if  be- 
tween a  anil  h  lie  the  co-ordiDiitiug  plexuses  through  which, 
the  compoaDd  aeuisory  excitements  lead  to  those  compound 
motor  excitements  that  cause  prehension  of  the  object,  not 
wbon  in  one  position  only  but  when  in  the  various  positions 
it  may  occupy  within  reach ;  ^vhat  will  happen  if  aome  steps 
have  to  be  taken  before  the  visual  impression  is  followed  by 
prehension  F  The  ree.ipio-motor  and  diri^o-molor  changes 
gone  through  during  these  acta  of  locomotion,  imply  sundry 
oompoand  co-ordinations  with  their  correlative  plexusea. 
Whatever  sets  of  plexuses  are  successively  so  excited  that 
the  fibres  at  6  are  eventually  acted  on  in  the  way  re- 
quired to  cause  prehension,  it  mnst  happen  that 
Beta  of  plexuses  will  become  a  network  of  lines  of  1 
resistence.  For  as  shown  in  §  237,  muscolar  co-ore 
ttoua  that  fail  have,  other  things  eqoalj  less   teada 
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repeated  when  the  same  conditions  recur  than  those  that 
succeed ;  because  those  that  succeed  open  lines  of  discharge 
that  draw  off  large  amounts  of  molecular  motion.  Between 
a  and  b,  therefore,  there  will  arise  intercalated  sets  of 
plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  successive  locomotions  and 
accompanying  visual  impressions  gone  through  between  the 
receipt  of  the  original  visual  impression  and  the  perform- 
ance  of  the  eventual  prehension.  These  sets  of  plexuses 
must  be  very  numerous.  Supposing  the  object  to  be  one 
step  out  of  roach,  it  may  occupy  multitudinous  positions^ 
high  or  low,  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  the  required  co-ordinat- 
ing plexus  for  each  position,  while  it  has  much  in  common 
with  those  for  adjacent  positions,  must  have  something 
different.  But  the  space  between  a  and  6  is  already 
occupied  by  the  plexuses  which  effect  the  direct  co-ordina- 
tions. Hence  the  intercalated  plexuses  which  effect  these 
indirect  co-ordinations,  must  be  super-posed,  as  at  d  ;  and  the 
co-ordinating  discharges  .must  take  roundabout  courses,  as 
shown  by  the  arrow. 

Each  such  position  being  reached  through  visual  and 
muscular  co-ordinations  which  are,  within  narrow  limits,  the 
same  for  all  members  of  a  species,  it  follows  that  there  will 
eventually  arise  in  the  species  an  organiied  set  of  con- 
nexions such  that  the  visual  impression  produced  by  an 
object  in  that  position  and  the  muscular  actions  by  which  it 
may  be  grasped  are  definitely  correlated.  Little  by  little 
the  positions  composing  wider  and  wider  spheres  of  space 
may  come  to  be  thus  mentally  possessed;  while  there  is  a 
concurrent  enlargement  of  the  superior  co-ordinating  centre, 
by  the  intercalation  of  new  co-ordinating  plexuses  at  its 
periphery,  as  shown  at  e,/,  g. 

§  241.  One  further  elaboration  remains.  To  render  the 
exposition  of  this  doubly-compound  co-ordination  less 
difficult  to  follow,  I  have  thus  far  treated  of  it  as  though 
the  relational  elements  involved  were  all  of  one  class.     Bat 
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in  reality  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  them,  Teqainng 
distinct  cfntruK  of  co-ordination. 

So  long  as  the  visual,  muscnlar,  aud  tactual  impre 
to  be  co-ordinated,  refer  cacclasiTi-lj-  to  objects  within  r 
the  relations  of  aucceasioa  and  the  relations  of  co-exists 
lire  not  definitely  parted.  It  is  true  that  when  aoythi 
within  this  range  has  yieldod  its  visual  impressions,  a  certain 
snries  of  oiuscatar  states  has  to  be  gone  through  before  it 
yields  its  tactual  impressions.  But  when  tbese  have  I 
gone  through,  the  visaal  impressions  us  at  first  received  M 
the  tactual  impressions  aa  suhsequently  gained,  co-e 
can  continuously  gaze  at  the  thing  and  contiauously  | 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
order  of  sequence  in  the  consciousness  of  visual  inipresaioDS 
and  tactual  impressions  may  be  inverted — I  can  feel  ^ 
thing  first  and  see  it  aft^r.  But  when  we  pass  from  t 
compound  co-ordinations  to  the  doubly-compouad 
ordinations,  the  elements  of  succession  become  of 
less  importance  than  the  elements  of  co- existence. 
The  serial  states  gone  through  can  no  longer  be  dropped 
out  of  the  group,  aud  the  sequence  from  visual  to  tactfl 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  inverted.  That 
the  time -relations  and  tho  space-relations  have  beet 
distinctly  differentiated.  This  needs  some  further  expl« 
Hon.  When  I  walk  towards  an  object,  success 

clueters  of  muscular  and  tactual  feelings  are  implied  by  i 
steps  I  naake;  there  is  an  accompanying  series  of  grados 
enlarging  and  otherwise-changing  visual  impressions  f 
the  object  aa  I  approach  it ;  and  serial  changes, 
numeroDS  and  complicated,  are  produced  through  my  eyes 
by  adjacent  objects.  All  of  these  successions,  if  I  teep  my 
eyes  open,  and  certain  of  them  even  if  I  close  niy  eyes. 
innat  be  gone  through  before  the  tactual  impressions  to  be 
received  from  the  object  can  be  had.  The  visual  impression 
which  the  object  mado  on  tne  before  I  moved  towards  it^ 
oan  be  brought  into  relation  with  this  tactual  impress 
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only  tJiroagh  certain  serial  states  ;  and  these  not  only  form 
an  indispensable  chain  by  which  the  initial  and  terminal 
clusters  of  states  are  bound  together,  but  they  form  a  chain 
no  one  link  of  which  can  be  taken  out  of  its  place — their 
order  is  fixed.  Here  then  we  have  co-ordinations 

'  in  Space  and  co-ordinations  in  Time  uniting  to  achieve  the 
entire  co-ordination.  Before  a  step  is  taken  towards  the 
object^  the  impressions  made  by  it  and  all  things  around^ 
stand  in  a  plexus  of  relations  of  co-existence.  Each  step 
implies  muscular  and  tactual  sequences  accompanied  by 
numerous  visual  sequences ;  and  the  step  ends  by  bringing 
about  a  modified  plexus  of  co-existences.  The  two  orders 
of  relations  are  therefore  correlatives,  and  serve  to  interpret 
one  another.  Without  some  means  of  registering  the  series 
of  motions  to  be  gone  through  in  reaching  the  object,  there 
could  be  no  consciousness  of  its  distance.  Without  con- 
sciousness of  its  distance  the  muscular  feelings  gone  through 
could  have  no  meanings  in  thought  as  the  equivalents  of 
certain  spaces  traversed. 

But  the  differentiation  of  these  two  great  orders  of  rela- 
tions implies  a  differentiation  of  co-ordinating  centres. 
What  form  this  differentiation  takes  among  inferior  types  of 
animals  we  need  not  here  inquire.  In  the  highest  or  verte- 
brate type,  however,  there  are,  as  before  pointed  out,  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  doubly- 
compound  co-ordination  in  Space  while  the  cerebrum  is 
the  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  Time. 
To  the  reasons  before  assigned  for  this  conclusion  I  may 
here  add  some  others.  One  is  that   these  two 

supreme  nervous  centres  are  pedunculated  masses  growing 
out  of  the  enlarged  and  differentiated  extremity  of  the 
spinal  chord,  much  as  we  might  expect  the  centres  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination  to  grow  out  of  the  centre 
of  compound  co-ordination  Another  is  that  they 

preserve  a  general  relationship  in  their  development.  From 
fishes  upwards  their  evolution  goes  on,  if  not  with  equal  steps. 
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Still  in  Bometbing  like  proportion.  This  is  a  trait  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  since  the  gn'ater  developments  of  senses  and  limbs 
which  they  accompany  imply  BimulUincou sly-increased  ex- 
periences of  time>rclatioQS  and  space^relatiuns.  As  we 
approach  the  highest  vertebrate  tj-pes  the  cerebrum  develops 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  cerebellaoi — a  &ct  also  to  be 
anticipated.  For  in  the  simpler  vertebrate  animals  the  only 
time-relations  appreciable  are  tbose  disclosed  along  with 
space-relations  by  acts  of  locomotion.  But  in  the  more  com- 
plex vertebrate  aDttnals,  whose  organised  experiences  of  time- 
relaliona  thus  acquired  yield  measures  of  duration  of  some 
length,  other  orders  of  sequences  become  cognizable  ;  and  th© 
ncrvoua  centre  in  which  time- relations  are  co-ordinated 
thus   acquires    functions    peculiar    to  itself.  The 

compositions  of  these  two  great  centres  harmonize  with  the 
bypothesiB.  The  process  doscribod  in  ^  240  implies  that  a 
centre  of  doubly -compound  co-ordiuation  will  be  evoked  by 
the  intercalation  of  plexuses  and  the  superposing  of  plexuses 
in  Buccesaive  strata — each  now  stratum  added  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  mass  serving  to  ro-coordimite  the  co-ordinating 
plexuses  below  it.  The  layers  of  cells  and  fibres  which 
the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  contain,  seem  fit  to  constitute 
appliances  of  this  kind.  Yet  again,  the  minute 

structure  of  the  cerebellum  is  more,  regular  than  that 
of  the  cerebrum;  and  this  answers  to  the  comparative 
homogeneity  of  its  function.  Even  from  the  beginning 
some  such  difference  must  tend  to  arise.  The  ex- 
periences disclosing  relations  of  co -existence  in  space 
have  a  great  sameness;  and  though  those  which  bring  a 
consciousness  of  increasingly-remote  space  are  increasingly 
complex,  yet  the  complexity  increases  after  a  simple  sys- 
tematic manner.  If  all  movements  were  always  made  at  the 
same  velocities,  then  the  time-relations  "disclosed  in  loco- 
motion would  be  OS  uniform  as  the  space- relations ;  and  tlie 
nervous  centre  which  co-ordinated  the  actions  t«  them  ought 
be  eqnally  homogeneons  in  stnictnre.     But  since  the  mon 
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ments  are  very  variable  in  speedy  not  only  as  made  on 
different  occasions^  and  as  made  by  different  muscles^  but 
even  as  made  by  the  same  muscle  during  different  parts 
of  its  contraction,  there  is  a  cause  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
co-ordination  of  time-relations  which  we  may  expect  to 
be  expressed  by  some  heterogeneity  in  the  nervous  plexuses 
effecting  them.  Still  more  must  such  heterogeneity  be 
looked  for  when  we  pass  to  time-rolations  of  a  higher 
order.  The  sequences  that  become  appreciable  when  intelli- 
gence becomes  high,  are  sequences  of  very  numerous  orders, 
of  very  various  lengths,  and  between  terms  of  very  various 
complexities ;  as  instance  the  contrast  between  the  suc- 
cession of  sounds  in  speech  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  After  contemplating  the  multitudes  of  these  time- 
relations  occurring  between  all  kinds  of  things,  differing 
enormously  in  their  durations,  and  having  countless  degrees 
of  heterogeneity,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  time  presents 
marked  unlikenesses  of  a  minute  structure  in  its  different 
regions. 

§  242.  I  need  not  attempt  further  to  complicate  this 
synthesis  by  including  those  actions  in  which  tastes, 
odours,  sounds,  Ac,  play  a  part.  Already  in  seeking  to  build 
up  a  general  conception  of  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
in  its  higher  stages  I  have  elaborated  the  argument  quite 
far  enough — perhaps  too  far. 

Let  me,  indeed,  disclaim  the  endeavour,  which  some  may 
suppose  I  have  been  making,  to  explain  the  process  in  full. 
My  purpose  has  been  rather  to  make  the  possibility  of  such 
a  process  conceivable ;  and  I  have  taken  specific  cases  and 
used  concrete  language  because  so  only  could  I  make 
myself  understood.  The  actual  genesis  has  been  much 
more  involved  than  that  which  I  have  described — so  in- 
volved that  a  true  delineation,  even  could  it  be  made. 
would  be  scarcely  comprehensible. 
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It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  the  OMLtion  against  aitaolK- 
ing  literal  meaninga  to  aonie  of  the  tenos  lued.  The  inter- 
pretations  of  each  phraaes  as  **  nenroiis  coxmexioiia  **  and 
'*  plexuses  of  fibres/'  most  not  be  too  strict.  We  are  not 
warranted  by  observation  in  supposing  that  *^  connexions  ^ 
and  **  plexnses''  are  quite  definite ;  nor  does  the  argument 
require  us  so  to  suppose  them.  That  which  the  argument 
requires  is  a  plexus  of  channels  through  which  compound 
stimuli  may  be  united  and  re-distributed  into  compound 
impulses;  and  these  channels  may  be  formed  partly  of 
distinct  fibres  and  partly  of  unmarked  lines  of  discharge 
through  the  imbedding  protoplasm.  Indeed  it  is  manifest 
that  in  the  nerrous  structures  which  cany  on  the  higher 
mental  actions  the  connexions  must  hare  aU  degrecB  of 
definiteness^  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
rery  indefinite— the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  channels 
through  which  the  discharges  find  their  ways  must  be 
invisible. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FUNCTIONS   AS    RELATED   TO  THESE   STRUOTTTRIS. 

§  243.  In  tracing  oat  tlie  genesis  of  nervous  stmctnroSj 
a  good  deal  has  been  implied  respecting  the  genesis  of  ac- 
companying functions.  Fnllj  to  understand  the  natures  of 
these  functions^  however^  it  is  needful  to  contemplate  them 
by  themselves  in  their  ascending  succession. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  argument^  functions^  when  re- 
ferred to^  have  been  expressed  in  physiological  language. 
It  remains  to  translate  this  into  psychological  language. 
What  have  been  considered  as  increasingly-complex  nervous 
actions  we  have  now  to  consider  as  increasingly-complex 
mental  states. 

§  244.  In  reflex  action  of  the  earliest  kind^  a  single 
stimulus  at  the  periphery  of  an  afferent  nerve  sends  a  wave  of 
molecular  change  to  a  nerve-centre^  whence^  through  ready- 
made  channels,  the  wave  instantly  escapes  in  a  more  or  less 
augmented  form  along  an  efferent  nerve  and  excites  some 
origan  or  organs — contractile  organs  being  those  to  which 
wo  may  here  confine  our  attention.  And  such  fully- 
estabiished  reflex  action,  not  delayed  a  moment  in  its  coursCj 
is  unconscious. 

A    compound    reflex    action  that  is    fuUy   established^ 

though   implying   the  reception  of  peripheral  stimuli  bj 

several   afleront  nerves,   the  passage  of   resulting  wavoa 
25 
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tbroogh  a  giuiglioiiic  net-work,  ajid  tlie  ctniawoa  i 
charges  Uirough  motor  tiervca  mon>  or  leas  nmuerouB,  is  also 
QDOOBscious — \he  passage  through  the  cxintral  plexas  not 
occupjing  the  time  which  couaciousncEs  implies. 

But  compoDnd  reflex  actions  ia  which  the  co-opcratjng 
■timoli  prodace  the  combiQed  motor  impulses  only  after 
a  pause,  caused  by  iacoiuplotcncss  in  the  permeability  ot 
the  ceutrul  plexus,  may  be  presamed  to  have  some  accom* 
paiiying  cousciousnoss — some  feeling  that  occupies  the 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  impreBsiona  and  the 
escape  of  the  discharges. 

Eaot  compound  reflex  action,  accompanied  at  first  by 
consciousness,  but  made  by  perpetual  repetition  automatic 
and  unconscious,  becomes  a  step  towards  reflex  actions 
BtiU  more  compound.  These,  during  their  stHge  of  par- 
tial establishment,  imply  consciousness  that  is  somewhat 
more  complex  aud  varied  than  the  earlier  consciotisuess 
which  has  been  lost  in  automatic  action. 

Besides  the  consciousness  accompanying  those  reflex 
actions  which  are  but  partially  established,  there  is  im- 
plied a  much  larger  body  of  consciousness.  For  as  already 
shown,  the  sense-organs  that  occasionally  receiro  th« 
epeciul  CO oibi nations  of  stimuli  which  cause  automatio- 
ally  certain  adjusted  coutractions  of  muscles,  are  sense- 
organs  that  perpetually  receive  stimuli  not  specially  com- 
bined— stimuli  which  are  therefore  sending  into  the  central 
plexuses,  waves  of  disturbance  that  are  not  instantly 
draughted  off  to  particular  motor  organs.  These,  dwell- 
ing in  the  nervous  centres  as  long  as  the  stimuli  eontinoe 
to  be  received,  imply,  as  their  psychical  correlatives,  what 
wo  call  sensations,  or  something  homologous  with  them. 

The  great  mass  of  the  sensations  thus  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objects  on  a  creature  that  has  reached  this  stage 
of  evolution,  constitute  an  nuorganized  consciousness — « 
ooneciousneas  of  which  very  few  components  have  any  spe- 
cific   order    or    do  finite    meaning.       Impressions    receivflii^ 
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ihrougli  the  eyes  of  such  a  creature  are  mostly  mere 
patches  of  colour^  associated  very  feebly^  if  at  all^  with  the 
tactual  impressions  yielded  by  the  same  objects.  Only  in 
the  cases  of  those  environing  things  to  which  the  com- 
pound reflex  actions  or  instincts  are  either  adjusted  or  in 
course  of  fidjustment,  does  this  raw  material  of  mind  rise 
into  nascent  intelligence. 

This  nascent  intelligence  exists,  however^  not  only  where 
new  compound  reflex  actions  are  being  established,  but  also 
where  an  established  compound  reflex  action  is  incipiently 
excited.  Suppose  such  an  animal  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, sees  approaching  some  small  creature  of  the  kind  on 
which  it  preys.  Then,  while  this  small  creature  is  coming 
nearer,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  point  at  which  its 
visual  image  arouses  the  reflex  action  that  efiects  its  seizure, 
a  series  of  visual  images,  increasing  in  size  and  definiteness, 
must  be  yielded  by  it ;  and  it  must  yield  an*  accompanying 
series  of  stimuli  to  the  eye-muscles.  Though  the  reflex 
action  takes  place  only  when  the  retinal  and  muscular  im- 
pressions become  combined  in  a  certain  way,  yet  during 
approach  to  the  required  combination  the  reflex  action  is 
tending  to  arise — there  is  a  gradually-increasing  excitement 
of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which  will  presently  perform 
the  reflex  action.  The  efiect  does  not  stop  here.  Through 
the  established  connexions  there  is  propagated  a  gradually- 
increasing  excitement  of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which 
catching  the  prey  will  bring  into  play — there  are  produced 
faint  revivals  of  the  tactual  and  gustatory  states  whicli 
capture  of  such  prey  has  on  past  occasions  yielded.  Thus, 
then,  results  what  we  cslU  perception ;  for  we  have  here  a 
cluster  of  real  feelings  caused  by  the  presented  object, 
joined  with  a  cluster  of  ideal  feelings,  representing  certain 
other  real  feelings  which  the  object  has  before  produced 
and  can  again  produce. 

Perceptions  of  this  order  are  gp:ttdually  extended  to  other 
surrounding  thiugs.     The  apparatus  effecting  the  percep- 
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tiftiw  which  are  followed  hy  reEex  actiona,  is  cnpablo  ()f 
effecting   pcPCeptionB   which  are   not    followed    by   reOex 
actiona.      Clustered   visual  fceliogs  jicldc-d  by  inaiu 
bodios,  nro,  like  those  yielded  by  animate  bodies, 
be  joined  in  experience  with  clustered   feelings  yieldi 
tliem  to  the  skin  and  musclos;    and   tlie  two  clnste 
excited,  though  less  frequently  forming  a  sequence,  ercn- 
tnnlly  become  correlated  in  a  similar  way.    Thxts  tho  chaotic 
impressions  received  from  environing  objects,  ai-e  bIq] 
tjvolved  into  a  elightly-orgonised  consciousness  of  eavi 
ing  objects. 
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§  245.  Between  a  perception  physiologically  consid<n«3 
and  a  perception  psychologically  considered,  the  relation 
now  becomes  manifest.  We  sec  that  a  perception  can  hare 
in  a  nerve-centre  no  definite  locahzation,  but  ouly  a  diSnsed 
localization.  No  one  excited  fibro  or  cell  produces  conscioos- 
ness  of  an  external  object :  the  consciousness  of  such  ex- 
ternal object  implies  excitement  of  a  plexna  of  fibres  and 
cells.  And  not  ouly  does  this  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells 
differ  with  every  different  object,  but  it  differs  ^ 
diS'cronl  position  of  the  same  object.  A  clear  undorsHI 
ing  of  this  may  be  conveyed  by  an  illastration. 

A  good  piano  has,  including  semi-tones,  between  eig^ 
and  ninety  notes — aay,  for  convenience  of  calculation, 
hundred :  to  which  last  number,  indeed,  a  pedal  piano 
reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite.  Such  a  piano,  then,  if  its  keys 
are  struck  singly,  is  capable  of  yielding  but  a  hundred 
different  tones.  If  its  keys  be  struck  two  together,  the 
different  combinations  that  are  possible  amount  to  4,950 ; 
if  three  together,  to  161,700;  if  four  together,  to  3,921,225; 
if  live  together,  to  75,287.520.  These  numbers,  incr^a^in^ 
thus  with  enormous  rapidity  as  the  complexity  of  the  cfaord:s 
increases  (until  wo  reach  chorda  of  fifty  notes,  after  which 
they  begin  to  diminish),  yield,  when  added  up,  a  total 
requiring  a  row  of  thirty  ngurcs  to  express 
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million,  million^  million^  millions.  Each  combination  is, 
considered  as  a  set  of  sonorous  vibrations^  unlike  ereiy 
other;  and  though  the  majority  of  them  are  but  in- 
conspicuously different^  yet  there  are  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  them  that  differ  in  well-marked  ways.  So 
that  out  of  this  comparatively-simple  structure  a  prac- 
tically-unlimited number  of  functional  effects  is  pro- 
ducible. If  now^  instead  of  the  keys  of  the  piano, 
we  suppose  a  cluster  of  such  sensitive  bodies  as  those 
which  form  the  retina;  if  instead  of  the  appliances  which 
convey  to  the  strings  the  impacts  given  to  the  keys,  we 
take  the  fibres  that  carry  to  the  optic  centres  the  impres- 
sions made  on  these  retinal  elements ;  and  if  instead  of 
strings  made  to  vibrate  we  put  ganglion  corpuscles  excited 
by  the  impulses  they  receive ;  we  shall  see  that  a  percep- 
tion may  be  compared  to  a  musical  chord.  As  by 
striking  a  certain  set  of  keys  there  is  brought  out  a  par- 
ticular combination  of  tones,  simple  or  complex,  con- 
cordant or  discordant;  so  when  a  special  object  seen 
3trikes  by  its  image  a  special  cluster  of  retinal  elements, 
and  through  them  sends  waves  to  the  fibres  and  cells 
of  a  corresponding  central  plexus,  there  results  the  special 
aggregate  of  feelings  constituting  perception  of  the  object. 
Without  further  detail  the  reader  will  see  how  it  thus 
becomes  possible  for  a  limited  number  of  fibres  and  cells 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  relatively-unlimited  number  of  per- 
ceptions. 

While  it  thus  in  a  general  way  illustrates  perception  under 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  action  of  a  piano  fiuls  wholly  to  illua* 
trate  it  under  another  of  its  aspects ;  as  the  motions  of  a 
dead  mechanism  must  necessarily  fail  to  represent  in  foil 
the  functions  of  a  living  one.  For,  as  above  pointed  oat,  a 
Dcrception  is  formed  only  when  a  cluster  of  real  feelings 
excites  a  correlated  cluster  of  ideal  feelings.  If  our  piano 
were  so  constituted  that  after  any  two  chords  had  been 
repeatedly  sounded  in  sucoessionj  there  resulted  some  stnuv 
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tnral  chang(<,  such  that  when  the  first  of  these  chords  ww 
Bgntn  evokixl  by  n  pt^rformer's  hands  n  fnint  echo  of  the 
uecond  chord  followed  without  aid  from  the  performer's 
bands,  the  parallel  would  be  nearer.  We  abonld  then  hare 
something  onalogona  to  what  happc^na  wb^a  a  norroua 
pUxas  excited  by  certain  properties  of  ."vn  object,  ditfusos  ita 
excitement  to  another  plexus  that  has,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, been  excited  by  olbor  properties  of  tho  object.  And 
here,  indoed,  while  we  nre  ^ving  the  rein  to  imagination, 
us  lake  a  wider  licence — let  as  suppose  that  aCTeral  c 
struck  In  succession,  thus  aroused  faint  repetitions  ( 
many  following  chords  forming  the  rest  of  the  mo: 
which  they  belonged.  We  shall  then  be  helped  to  conceive 
more  nearly  how  the  elements  of  perceptions  become  linkod 
together.  And  on  contemp'ating  the  in&nity  of  musical 
effootfi  obtained  by  combining  different  compound  chords 
in  ever-yaryiug  successions,  we  shall  got  some  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  perceptions  that  arise  by  tho  organizing  of 
olasters  of  co-oxisting  feelings  in  endlessly  changing 
sequences. 

{  246.  We  may  now  pass  from  perceptions  to  ideas, 
properly  so-called.  Though  every  true  perception  along 
with  its  prose ntative  feelings  necessarily  contains  certain 
representative  feelings,  these  do  not  at  first  become  what  we 
usually  understand  by  ideas.  They  hare  not  the  detach- 
ablencss  which  distinguishes  ideas  that  are  fully  dcvelopod 
They  can  be  called  into  existence  only  by  the  sense- 
impressions  with  which  they  aro  directly  connected  in 
experience;  and  they  can  continue  to  exist  only  so  long  aa 
these  continue  to  exist.  To  return  to  our  illustration — a 
creature  so  construotod  as  to  bo  capable  of  nothiug  t)e}oBd 
the  compound  co-ordinations  just  described,  resembia 
piano  that  is  silent  until  touched  by  tho  hands  of  the  1 
former.  Its  nervous  system  ia  playod  upon  by  extefl 
object's,  the  clustered  properties  of  which  draw  out  unai 
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log  chords  of  feelings^  followed  by  faintly-reverberating 
chords  of  farther  feelings ;  but  it  is  otherwise  passive — ^it 
cannot  evolve  a  conscioasness  that  is  independent  of  the 
immediate  environment. 

How  does  such  independent  conscioasness  become  pes* 
sible  ?  When  do  ideas^  rightly  so-called^  arise  ?  ITiey  arise  yf 
when  compoond  co-ordination  passes  into  doably-compound 
co-ordination.  They  grow  distinct  in  proportion  as  the 
correspondence  extends  in  Space  and  Time.  They  acqaire 
a  separateness  from  direct  impressions  as  fast  as  there 
increase  those  series  of  clastered  sensations  which  unite 
the  visual  sensations  received  firom  objects  out  of  reach 
with  the  tactual  sensations  afterwards  yielded  by  such  ob- 
jects. They  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  that  process 
by  which^  through  intercalated  psychical  states^  there  is 
established  a  mediate  relation  between  psychical  states 
that  cannot  be  brought  into  immediate  relation.  And 
they  have  for  their  seats  those  intercalated  plexuses  which 
co-ordinate  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  previously  exist- 
ing. That  is  to  say^  ideas  form  a  larger  and  larger  por- 
tion of  consciousness  as  fast  as  there  develop  those  two 
great  pedunculated  nerve-centres  which  distinguish  the 
superior  animals;  ideas  become  more  multitudinous  and 
more  separable  from  direct  sense-impressions  as  these 
centres  increase  in  size  and  structure ;  and  eventually,  when 
these  centres  are  highly  evolved,  ideas  admit  of  combination 
into  trains  of  thought  that  are  quite  independent  of  present 
external  perceptions. 

By  carrying  a  step  further  the  illustration  used  in  the  last 
section,  we  may  now  get  a  better  notion  of  the  parts  which 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  play  in  mental  processes. 
Vor  just  as,  by  the  actions  of  appropriate  mechanisms 
joined  to  them,  musical  instruments  of  certain  kinds  are 
made  to  yield  musical  combinations  without  the  hands  of 
the  performer;  so,  through  the  workings  of  these  great 
appended  nerve-centres,  there  are  called    out  from    the 
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ceDtrcs  below  thorn,  trains  of  coimciouBiiess  indopcndent  o^ 
oradditiunut  to,  tKose  nrooscd  hy  impressions  oQ  the  soiues. 
To  muke  the  parallelism  understood,  let  me  dt^cribe, 
Ht  some  Wg^h,  one  order  of  these  mGchaiiical  appli- 
uioes.  Erery   one    haa    watched    the    revolving 

barrel  of  a  roosical  box,  ofi  its  pins  strike,  in  snccessire  oom< 
binationa,  the  vibrating  metal  tongnes ;  and  every  one  sees 
that  the  sot  of  pins,  arranged  in  a  special  way,  represents, 
in  a  sense,  the  harmonized  melody  produced.  By  moving 
the  barrel  a  small  distance  longitudinally,  another  set  c^ 
pins,  clastered  in  another  way,  ia  bronght  into  position, 
ready,  when  the  barrel  revolves,  to  bring  out  another  sub 
chords  and  cadences ;  and  so  on.  The  meclianical 
ment  in  this  case,  restricts  very  closely  the  number 
mnsical  combinations  which  the  barrel  can  contain, 
rather,  which  its  clustered  pins  can  represent.  Bat  iti 
easy  to  conceive  an  arrangement  permitting  indel 
multiplication  of  euch  combinations.  If  we  suppose 
ahoct  of  metal  forming  the  surface  of  the  barrel  to  be  cut 
longitudinally,  and  unrolled  into  a  flat  surface  without  dis- 
tnrbing  the  inserted  pins,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  ilat  snrfiice 
wxfTo  moved  down  vertically  in  front  of  the  metal  tongues, 
between  rollers  wliicli  kept  it  properly  in  place,  its  pina  might 
be  made  to  strike  tlie  metal  tongues  just  as  they  now  do. 
And  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  any  number  of  such  flat 
plates,  all  having  differently- clustered  pins  representing 
different  harmonized  melodies,  might  bo  made  to 
through  the  rollers.  A  further  coin  plication, 
to  complete  the  analogy,  will  now  be  readily  iid< 
stood.  In  the  musical  box,  the  chords  and  sequences  admit 
of  being  produced  only  by  the.-^o  pre-adjusted  appliancia. 
But  there  exists  a  species  of  mechanical  piano  capable  of 
being  played  upon  in  tho  onliuaiy  way,  and  also  of  having 
drawn  from  it  aa  unlimited  number  of  piocoB  of  music  after 
a  method  akin  to  that  last  described.  Looking  much  like 
on  ordinary  cottage-piano,  thitii  Instrument  has,  protrui 
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thrcjtigh  its  top^  a  second  set  of  small  keys  that  stand 
vertically  in  a  closely-packed  row.  When  certain  adjacent 
rollers  fitly  adjusted  are  turned  round,  a  flat  board 
placed  beneath  them  is  drawn  along  horizontally^  so 
that  the  specially-arranged  metal  pins  on  its  under  sur- 
face, by  striking  this  row  of  keys,  produce  the  successire 
chords  and  phrases  of  an  air.  And  such  boards,  each  in- 
capable of  emitting  a  note,  but  having  in  the  arrangements 
of  its  parts  a  latent  power  of  eliciting  from  the  piano  a  special 
piece  of  music,  may  be  multiplied  without  end.*  If, 

now,  we  compare  one  of  these  tune-boards  to  the  nervous 
plexus  of  fibres  and  cells  which  effects  a  doubly-compound 
co-ordination ;  and  if  we  consider  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum as  like  vast  magazines  of  such  tune-boards,  duly 
classified  and  adjusted  for  being  brought  into  instant 
action  ;  our  comparison  will  fail  in  several  ways  to  convey 
an  adequate  conception.  Instead  of  appliances  each  having 
its  quite  distinct  and  quite  independent  combination,  we 
require  appliances  that  are  not  quite  distinct  or  indepen- 
dent, but  have  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  their  combinations 
in  common.  Further,  we  must  imagine  kindred  appliances 
of  a  higher  order,  which  do  not  themselves  elicit  the 
harmonized  melodies,  but  which  re-combine  in  various 
ways,  simultaneous  and  successive,  the  appliances  that  do 
this — represent,  as  it  were,  whole  concerts  of  them  specially 
arranged ;  and  so  on  in  still  higher  gradations.  We  require 
also  to  suppose  that  the  potential  musical  pieces,  and  com- 
binations of  such  pieces,  thus  constituted,  admit  of  being 
brought  into  action  not  only  apart  from,  but  also  along  with, 
the  original  keys  ;  so  that  when  some  bars  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  pianist,  this  attached  apparatus,  thereby 
set  going,  gives  out  in  faint  tones  few  or  many  of  the 
bars  previously  connected  with  those  sounded.     Above  all, 

*  A  pianomScanique  of  this  kind  was  shown  in  the  French  Department 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51  by  A.  Dehaia  I  find  that  Cramer  is  now 
his  English  agent  foi  the  sale  of  them. 
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maQufactui 
repetiMoa  uf    Ibo   actioua 
nexigoa.  But  thongli  the  illustratioa  falls  short 

ia  BO  man;  w&ja,  it  helps  us  to  imagine  the  kind  of  re- 
lation which  the  highest  nervoos  etructnrca  bear  to  lower 
ones.  We  are  enabled  by  it  to  understand  better  how 
tbiuking  gooa  on  along  with,  or  apart  from,  tbe  peroeptioa 
of  external  things.  It  removes  the  difficulty  of  conceiring 
that  the  centre  of  compound  co-ordination ,  to  which  all 
centripetal  ncrrea  bring  their  impressions  and  from  which 
iasne  through  ccntrifugnl  nerves  motor  impulses,  contin 
to  the  loat  to  be  the  sentient  centre.  We  see  that  while  |j 
centre  is  the  scat  of  the  sonsations  aroused  by  t 
stimuli]  and  the  place  in  which  these  are  brought  into  i 
latioQ  with  other  Bcnaations  eimilai-ly  aroused ;  it  is  also  (lie 
place  in  which  such  feeUngs  and  relations  are  feebly  n>- 
aroused,  in  the  same  combinations  and  in  other  combiuatione, 
by  discbarges  through  the  6bre8  of  the  overlying  cercbi'al 
masaeB.  We  see,  in  short,  that  the  tnedulla  obloru/ata  (with 
its  subordinate  stniotares)  while  played  upon  through  the 
senses  by  oxtomul  objects,  ia  simultaneously  plityeil  upon 
by  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum :  so  prodnciug  the  thought- 
consciousness  that  accompanies  sense-consciousnoss. 


!ontitm|^^_ 
rhile^^l 
exteo^^H 
into  w^^ 


§  247.  One  further  question  to  bo  asked  is — ^What,  fi 
thia  point  of  view,  is  an  emotion  ?  If,  recalling  the  concla^ 
sion  reached  in  §^  213-216,  we  join  with  it  the  above  infer- 
ences, we  shall,  I  think,  get  a  satisfactory  answer, 

Aa  said,  and  tacitly  implied,  in  various  plaoes,  the  co- 
ordinating plexus  by  which  any  cluster  of  sensations  is  mode 
to  excite  the  appropriate  muscular  actions,  must  in  great 
measure  coincide  with  other  plexuses  by  which  allied  clusters 
of  sensations  are  made  to  excire  allied  octions.  In  propor- 
tion aa  the  external  things  responded  to  have  much  in  com* 
won,  and  the  required  motions  have  much  ii 
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plexuses  that  effect  the  adjustments  will  have  much  in  com* 
mon.  Not  only  of  the  plexuses  which  effect  compound  co* 
ordinations  must  this  be  true :  it  must  be  true  also  of  those 
which  effect  doubly-compound  co-ordinations.  But  the 
more  involved  the  co-ordinations  become  the  less  definite 
will  be  these  agreements ;  since^  along  with  the  progressive 
compounding  of  impressions  and  motions,  there  necessarily 
goes  multiplication  of  differences  in  details.  Let  us  ex- 
emplify. 

The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  visual  impressions 
yielded  by  an  apple  on  the  table,  with  the  motor  acts  re- 
quired to  grasp  it  and  with  the  ideas  of  tactual  and  gusta- 
tory sensations  it  will  yield,  are  nearly  the  same  as  certain 
plexuses  that  have  before  worked  together.  Those  which 
establish  the  consciousness  of  the  apple's  relative  position 
in  space,  answer  almost  exactly  to  those  which  have  esta- 
blished the  consciousness  of  that  relative  position  in  space 
when  occupied  by  other  objects,  alike  in  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  in  the  experience  of  antecedent  indivi- 
duals ;  and  those  which  establish  the  consciousness  of  the 
apple's  smoothness,  hardness,  odour,  and  taste,  as  related 
to  its  form  and  colour,  are  the  same  within  narrow  limits 
as  those  which  have,  in  previous  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, done  the  like.  Along  with  this  agreement  of  the 
plexuses  the  consciousness  is  definite.  Take  now, 

in  contrast,  the  nervous  structures  excited,  and  the  corre- 
lative mental  state  produced,  by  an  animal  that  threatens 
attack — say  a  fierce  dog.  It  growls,  it* puts  back  its  ears, 
it  shows  its  teeth,  it  advances  in  an  active  way.  But* 
the  motions,  the  gestures,  and  the  sounds  it  makes,  while 
they  considerably  resemble  those  made  by  other  dogs  on 
other  occasions,  do  not  coincide  with  them  by  any  means 
closely.  Much  less  do  they  agree  with  those  made  by 
another  animal  in  a  similar  mood — say  an  angry  bull; 
though  in  the  rapidity  of  the  approach,  in  the  energy  of 
the  movements,  in  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  there  is  a 
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ffmenl  similarity.  And  titer  differ  atill  more  from  &t 
demoiutratioDa  made  by  a  forious  man ;  thongli  these,  too, 
have  in  oommon  with  them  the  tlireateaiug  ad  ration 
the  violent  actions,  and  the  load  harsh  tones.  It  folloirs, 
then,  that  the  co-ordinating  plexuaes  brought  into  plajr  bj 
perception  of  an  approaching  enemy  on  successive  occaaiona, 
never  coincide  in  debul,  even  when  the  enemy  is  of  the 
came  kind;  and  iheir  ngn- coincidence  ia  great  in  pro- 
portion aa  the  enemies  are  of  kinds  differing  in  their 
appearances  and  modes  of  action.  Let  as  next  consider 
what  happens  if  the  threatened  attook  becomes  au  actual 
attack.  'ITiere  is  pain,  there  is  straggling,  there  aro 
cries,  perhaps  of  anger,  perhaps  of  agony — all  implying 
violent  excitements  of  particular  plexuses.  Bat  the  plexoses 
excited  do  not  coincide  with  those  before  excited  by  snoh 
attacks.  The  pains  do  not  come  from  the  same  injured 
parts;  the  straggles  are  unlike  in  their  combinations;  the 
sounds  emitted  differ  in  pitch,  or  intensity,  or  order — 
nsually  in  all  of  these.  So  that  though  the  plexuses 
have  much  in  common  they  have  a  great  deal  not  iu 
common.  Mark  further  that  these  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements  obtain  not  in  the  experiences  of  each  indiviiloal 
only,  but  in  the  experiences  of  successive  indiridoals. 
Generation  after  geiuTation  the  approach  of  enemies  has  ex-  . 
cit'Cd  certain  nervous  structures  in  ways  much  alike  in  some 
few  general  characters,  but  unlike  in  multitadinous  special 
churacters  j  and  there  baa  followed  the  excitement  of  other 
structures  that  hav«  similarly  agreed  in  port  and  disagreed 
in  part.  What  has  resulted  ?  Each  plexus  has  been 
inherited  in  the  form  of  a  well-organized  set  of  connexions 
in  the  midst  of  many  less  definite  connexions,  obscured  by 
multitadinous  feeble  connexions;  and  the  inherited  central 
connexions  of  the  plexus  first  excited,  are  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  inherited  central  connexions  of  the  similarly- 
con  atruc  ted  plexus  that  is  babitaolly  excited  after  it.  The 
accumpanyiug  isuLjective  results  are  thcsu.     The  co 
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ness  of  an  approaching  body  making  sounds  and  motions 
of  a  certain  kind,  is  followed  by  a  consciousness  of  painful 
states,  sensory  and  motor,  having  no  definite  localizations. 
The  immediate  perception,  with  the  crowd  of  ideas  resulting 
from  preceding  similar  perceptions,  arouses  not  only  ideas 
of  particular  pains  that  have  before  followed  such  percep* 
tions  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  but  through  the  inherited 
organization  it  arouses  an  indefinable  sense  of  ill — ^a  cloud 
of  dim  feelings  of  su£fering  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  form 
because  they  have  not  been  personally  experienced — ^the 
emotion  of  ftar.  And  with  the  primitive  form  of  fear,  thus 
physically  organized  and  psychically  constituted,  there  are 
afterwards  integrated  the  higher  and  more  involved  forms 
of  fear ;  all  of  which  have  for  their  central  element,  ideal 
feelings  of  pain  or  discomfort  that  are  unlocalizable  and 
therefore  vague. 

Respecting  emotions  it  has  only  to  be  added  that  they, 
like  ideas,  result  from  the  co-ordinating  actions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  upon  the  meiulla  obUmgata  and 
structures  it  presides  over.  As  the  plexuses  in  these 
highest  nervous  centres,  by  exciting  in  distinct  ways  epecial 
sets  of  plexuses  in  the  inferior  centres,  call  up  special  seta 
of  ideal  feelings  and  relations;  so,  by  simuli&neously  ex* 
citing  in  diffused  ways  the  general  sets  of  ploAuses  to  which 
these  special  sets  belong,  they  call  up  in  v  igue  forms  the 
accompanying  general  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  relatione— 
the  emotional  background  appropriate  to  the  definite  con- 
ception. In  the  language  of  our  illustration,  we  may  say 
that  the  superior  nervous  centres  in  playing  upon  the  in- 
ferior ones,  bring  out  not  only  specific  chords  and  cadences 
of  feelings,  but,  in  so  doing,  arouse  reverberating  echoes  ol 
all  kindred  chords  and  cadences  that  have  been  struck 
during  an  immeasurable  past — ^producing  a  great  volume  of 
indefinite  tones  harmonizing  with  the  definite  tones.''' 

*  Let  me  in  passiog  remark  tliat  these  views  of  the  respeotive^fimotioiiM 
•f  the  nervom  centres,  make  intelligible  Tirioos  pbysiolcgioal  and  patbolo* 
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f  348.  A  few  remarks  &ni  faera  called  for  reepecl 
t«DOU  of  tho  pLrenologists.     It  Hcorccly  needs  saymg 
tli6  conception  above  elaborated,  implyiiig  the  constant  i 
operation  of  all  the  leading  uerrona  cantrea  in  every  thought 
and   emotion,  is   qaite  at  Toriance  with   their   theory, 
preHentod  by  themselres.     But  it  may  he  necessary  to 
ont  that  1  do  not  hence  infer  the  abaolule  untruth  of 
theory. 

That  the  coatomptnoas  antagonism  they  haTO  met 
from  both  psychologiMts  and  pbysiologiats  is  in  great  measure 
deserved,  must  bo  admitted.  They  have  put  forth  their  body 
of  doctrinps  as  in  itself  a  complete  eystem  of  Psychology — 
naturally  repelling  by  this  absurdity  all  students  of  mental 
science.  At  beet,  Phrenology  can  bo  but  an  appendix  to 
Psychology  proper  ;  and  one  of  comparative  nuimportaoee, 
scientifically  considered.  That  those  who  have  carefolly 
investigated  the  atructnre  and  functions  of  the  nenroos 
system,  should  have  long  ago  turned  their  backs  on  Phi 
logy,  is  aUo  not  to  be  wondered  at;  seeing  how  exi 
loose  the  phrGnoIogists  are  in  their  methods  of  obaerval 
and  reasoning,  and  how  obstinately  they  ignore  the  ad' 
evidence  famished  by  experiment. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  physiologists  liave 
not  sufficiently  recognized  tlie  general  truth  of  which  Phreno- 


giol  phenoineiiK.  We  see  how  it  ii  poenble  for  the  cerebram  and  oerebellnia 
to  be  greatl/  injured,  &nd  indeed  wbiUf  ihom  away,  without  dcltTnying 
the  piiwcT  to  perform  the  aimplet  acle  of  perception  and  oo-ordinntion  ;  Jiut 
u  it  is  pouibie  for  ihe  mechuiieal  [daiio,  after  the  remoTal  of  all  it*  tnoe- 
boardl,  to  eontiiiue  reapooBive  to  the  handa  of  the  mnrician.  Again,  th« 
mrduUa  being  the  seat  of  all  fecliagi,  whether  aronaed  from  without  or  from 
withiu,  it  DatanUlf  hapiiena  thai  ite  nnduv  etcitcment,  in  whatever  way 
jsnied,  prudaCBi  through  the  vagaa  aerve  like  effecti  on  tho  viscera — it 
natar^lly  happena  thnt  Benaationi  intenaelj  painful  or  pleatnniUe,  ind 
pmotiuiia  iEtt«[iaely  p&inful'  or  pleunrable,  alike  cauM  fainting,  auil  that 
faiuting  may  be  eauaed  even  by  iutenao  intellectnul  action.  Siniilailj, 
it  beuumee  compnheDaible  why  the  mtdidla  ii  bo  gennally  the  at<&t  of 
chronic  nervoua  diaorders ;  whether  the  eiMa*  from  which  they  ai 
traaaitional,  emotional,  or  intollectnaL 
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logy  is  an  adumbration,  Wlioerer  calmly  considers  the 
question,  cannot  long  resist  the  conviction  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  must,  m  some  way  or  other,  subserve 
different  kinds  of  mental  action.  Localization  of  function  is 
the  law  of  all  organization  whatever;  and  it  would  be 
marvellous  were  there  here  an  exception.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seats  of  the  higher 
psychical  activities ;  if  it  be  admitted  that  among  these  higher 
psychical  activities  there  are  distinctions  of  kind,  which, 
though  not  definite,  are  yet  practically  recognizable ;  it  can« 
not  be  denied,  without  going  in  direct  opposition  to 
established  physiological  principles,  that  these  more  or  less 
distinct  kinds  of  psychical  activity  must  be  carried  on  in 
more  or  less  distinct  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  To 
question  this  is  to  ignore  the  truths  of  nerve-physiology  as 
well  as  those  of  physiology  in  general.  It  is  proved,  experi- 
mentally, that  every  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  and  every  gan- 
glion has  a  special  duty ;  and  that  each  part  of  every  such 
bundle  and  every  such  ganglion  has  a  duty  still  more  special. 
Can  it  be,  then,  that  in  the  gre&t  hemispherical  ganglia 
alone,  this  specialization  of  duty  does  not  hold?  That 
there  are  no  conspicuous  divisions  here  is  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  in  other  cases  where  there  are  undeniable  differences  of 
function — instance  the  spinal  chord,  or  one  of  the  great 
nerve-bundles.  Just  as  there  are  aggregated  together  in  a 
sciatic  nerve  an  immense  number  of  fibres,  each  of  which 
has  a  particular  office  referring  to  some  one  part  of  the  leg, 
but  all  of  which  have  for  their  joint  duty  the  management  of 
the  leg  as  a  whole ;  so,  in  any  one  region  of  the  cerebrum^ 
each  fibre  may  be  concluded  to  have  some  particular  office 
which,  in  common  with  the  particular  offices  of  many  neigh- 
bouring fibres,  is  merged  in  some  general  office  fulfilled  by 
that  region  of  the  cerebrum.  Any  other  hypothesis  seems 
to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  untenable.  Either  there  is  some 
arrangement,  some  organization,  in  the  cerebrum,  or  there 
is  none.     If  there  is  no  organization^  the  cerebrum  is  a 
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cltaotic  inaaB  of  fibres,  iacapnble  of  performinff  any  orieAy 
action.  If  thcro  is  some  orguaization,  it  most  consist  in  thai 
same  "  pbyBioIogicsl  division  of  labour"  iu  wkicli  all  or- 
ganization coiiHists ;  and  there  is  so  dirisioa  of  lat>oiu> 
physiological  or  other,  but  what  involves  the  concentratioa 
of  special  kinds  of  activity  in  special  pUcca. 

But  to  coincido  with  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists  in 
its  most  abatract  shape,  is  by  no  means  to  coincido  with  their 
ooncrete  embodiments  of  it.  Indeed,  the  oradity  of  their 
philosophy  is  .such  as  may  well  make  men  who  to  some  ex- 
tent Bgroe  with  them,  refrain  from  avowal  of  their  ag^e«^• 
meat :  more  especially  when  they  are  met  by  so  great  an 
onwillingneas  to  listen  to  any  criticisms  on  the  detculed  Bcheme 
rashly  promnlgatod  as  finally  settled. 

Among  fundamental  objections  to  their  views,  the  first  to 
be  set  down  is  that  they  are  unwarranted  in  assuming  predM 
demarkations  of  the  faculties.  The  only  localization  which 
the  necessities  of  the  case  imply,  is  one  of  a  comparatively 
vague  kind — one  which  does  not  suppose  specific  limits,  bat 
an  insensible  shading-ofi'.  And  this  is  just  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  the  preceding  investigations  point.  For  as  we 
have  seen  that  every  mental  faculty,  rightly  understood,  is 
an  internal  plexus  of  nervous  connexions  corresponding 
to  some  plexus  of  relations  among  external  pheno- 
mena that  aro  habitually  experienced;  and  as  the  different 
plexuses  of  external  relations,  in  proportion  aa  they 
become  complicated,  become  less  definite  in  their  dis- 
tinctions, so  that  when  we  reach  those  extremely  involved 
ones  to  which  the  higher  faculties  respond  there  arises  a 
great  overlapping  and  entanglement  of  different  plexuses; 
it  follows  that  the  answering  internal  plexuses  most  be  fosed 
together — it  must  be  as  impossible  to  demarkate  the  internal 
nervous  aggregations,  as  it  is  to  demarkate  the  aggregations 
of  exte'mal  tilings  and  actions. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  phrenologists  to  be  wrong  iu  aa- 
■tuuing  ihat  there  is  something  specific  and  uualtorabla  J 
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the  natures  of  the  varioas  faculties.  Besponding^  as  facaltiea 
do^  to  particular  assemblages  of  phenomena  habitually  sur- 
rounding any  race  of  organisms^  they  are  only  so  far  fixed 
and  specific  as  these  are  fixed  and  specific.  A  permanent 
alteration  in  one  of  these  assemblages,  would  in  time  establish 
a  modified  feeling  adapted  to  the  modified  assemblage.  A 
habit — say  of  sitting  in  a  particular  place  in  a  particular 
room,  ending  in  being  uncomfortable  elsewhere — ^is  nothing 
but  an  incipient  emotion  answering  to  that  group  of  outer 
relations ;  and  if  all  the  successors  of  the  person  having 
this  habit  were  constantly  placed  in  the  same  relations, 
the  incipient  emotion  would  become  an  established  emotion. 
So  little  specific  are  the  faculties  that  no  one  of  them  is 
quite  of  the  same  quality  in  diflferent  persons.  Each  mental 
power  is  variable  to  as  great  an  extent  as  each  feature  is 
variable. 

Yet  further,  the  current  impression  of  phrenologists  seems 
to  be  that  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  they 
locate  different  faculties,  are  of  themselves  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  manifestations  implied  by  the  names  they  bear.  The 
portion  of  brain  marked  "  acquisitiveness,"  is  supposed  to  be 
alone  concerned  in  producing  the  desire  of  possession.  Bub 
it  is  a  corollary  from  foregoing  arguments  that  this  desire 
includes  a  number  of  minor  desires  elsewhere  located.  As 
every  more  complex  aggregation  of  psychical  states,  is  evolved 
by  the  union  of  simpler  aggregations  previously  established 
— results  from  the  co-ordination  and  consolidation  of  these;  it 
follows  that  that  which  becomes  more  especially  the  seat  of 
this  more  complex  aggregation,  or  higher  feeling,  is  simply 
the  centre  of  co-ordination  by  which  all  the  simpler  aggrega- 
tions are  brought  into  relation.  Hence,  that  particular 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  a  particular  faculty  is  said 
to  be  located,  must  be  regarded  as  an  agency  by  which  the 
various  actions  going  on  in  many  other  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum are  combined  in  a  particular  way.  The  brain, 
active  throughout,  evolves  under  the  co-ordinating  plexuM 
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lihat  is  for  the  time  dominant^  an  aggregate  of  feelings 
that  is  Yario:is  in  quality  according  to  the  proportions 
and  arrangements  of  its  components;  jnst  as  out  of  the 
same  orchestra,  with  its  many  instnunents  going  from 
moment  to  moment,  are  drawn  combinations  of  sounds  now 
grave,  now  gay,  now  martial,  now  pathetic,  according^  to  the 
way  in  which  the  actions  of  its  parts  are  co-ordinated  by  the 
composer's  score. 

Saying  nothing  of  many  minor  objections  to  the  phreno- 
logical doctrine,  we  condnde  that  however  defensible  may 
be  the  hypothesis  of  a  localization  of  JMsalties,  when  pre- 
sented under  an  abstract  form,  it  is  qnite  indefensible  under 
the  form  given  to  it  by  phrenologists.*^ 


*  In  the  first  edition  of  Tk$  Prime^pUt  qf  Pgyekollogy^  the  nbetanoe  oC 
this  section  wm  contsined  in  Part  IV.— forming  the  oonclssion  to  tho 
chapter  oa  "  The  Feeliofk* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PSTCHICAL  LAWS   AS   THUS    INTERPRBTKD. 

§  249.  The  final  stage  of  the  synthetic  argument  has  at 
length  been  reached.  The  task  now  before  ns  is  to  com- 
pare the  deductions  made  in  foregoing  chapters  from  a 
physical  principle,  with  the  inductively-established  laws  of 
mental  action,  and  to  see  if  the  two  correspond. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  §  222  that  the  a  priori  law  of  intel- 
ligence would  be  fulfilled,  and  the  growth  of  intelligence 
would  be  explained,  if  it  could  be  shown  'Hhat  when  a 
wave  of  molecular  transformation  passes  through  a  nervous 
structure,  there  is  wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification 
such  that,  other  things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes 
through  this  structure  with  greater  facility  than  its  prede- 
cessor.'' It  was  thereafter  inferred  from  established  mecha- 
nical principles,  that  a  structural  change  of  this  kind  will 
occur.  And  we  have  since  occupied  ourselves  in  tracing  up 
nervous  evolution  as  an  accumulated  result  of  such  changes. 

All  that  remains  is  to  observe  whether  the  facts  of  daily 
experience  are  similarly  interpretable— whether  the  hypo- 
thesis is  further  verified  by  the  agreement  of  its  corollaries 
with  the  generalizations  of  psychologists  and  with  popu- 
larly-recognized truths. 

§  250.  The  congruity  between  the  established  laws  of 
association  and  the  several  implications  of  the  physical 
principle  laid  down,  is  conspicuous. 


Experienro  continually  aliowa  na  that,  other  things  e 
tbe  conn'^xion  formed  between  two  feelings  or  ideas  1 
oamr  togftlior  or  in  succoaaion,  is  strong  when  ibey  I 
▼ivid  and  feeble  when  they  are  faint.  This  truth  is  ( 
docible  from  the  hypothesis.  In  proportion  to  the  stren^ 
of  the  discharge  passing  through  a  Una  of  nngyminetrioi 
placed  molecules,  will  be  the  amount  of  force  expcndedfl 
bringing  thorn  towards  symmetrical  arrangement : 
abUng  them  to  convey  the  next  discharge  with  less  i 
ance.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  more  vivid  the  connected 
feelings  the  more  readily  will  recnrrence  of  the  one  cauae 
recurrence  of  the  other — tho  closer  will  be  the  association 
between  them. 

It  is  a  proposition  equally  familiar,  that  repetition  of  the 
relation  between  two  states  of  consciousnesa,  prosentative 
or  representativo,  strengthens  thnir  union.  Tbo  more  fee- 
quently  transition  from  tho  first  to  the  second  occurs, 
the  more  coherent  they  become — tho  more  easily  ■ 
the    antecedent    arouse    the    consequent.      This, 

corollary  from  our  hypothesis.  For  the  implies 
of  the  argument  set  forth  in  §  224  is,  that  of  tbe  molecnts 
motion  discharged  along  a  line  of  isomerically-changing 
molecules  unsym metrically  arritnged,  part  ia  passed  on 
by  each  molecule  to  the  next,  while  part  is  absorbed  in 
bringing  it  towards  symmetrical  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours.    Hence  of  a  subsoqiicnt  like  discharge,  more  will  be 

«ed  on  and  less  will  be  absorbed  in  this  re- arrangement : 
there  will  bo  a  diminished  resistance  to  the  excitement  of 
the  one  nervous  stalp  by  the  other ;  and  the  correlative  feel- 
ings will  become  more  coherent. 

A.   further  fact  finds  here,  too,  its  explanation.     Id  1 
prucess  of  connecting  mental  states,  it  ia  ohscrvable  that  l| 
earlier  repetitions  of  the  relation  between  them  have  greata? 
effects  than  tlie  later  repetitions.  For  some  time,  recurrences 
of  a  sequence  go  on  appreciably  increasing  the  rendinoaa 
with  which  Iho  aoteccdent  excites  the  consequent ;  but  I 
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increase  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  appreciable.  The 
saying  that  practice  makes  perfect  is  but  approximately 
true.  The  proficiency  gained  by  practice  (as  we  see  plainly 
in  games  of  skill  which  furnish  definite  measures  of  profi- 
clency)  augments  at  first  rapidly^  then  less  rapidly^  and  at 
length  scarcely  at  all :  each  individual  reaches  a  limit  beyond 
which  repetitions  of  the  nervous  changes  and  concomitant 
successions  of  feelings  bring  no  sensible  improvement.  The 
physical  cause  is  this.  When  a  wave  of  molecular  motion 
passes  through  a  line  of  molecules  that  are  greatly  out  of 
symmetrical  arrangement,  much  of  it  is  absorbed  in  turning 
them  toward  symmetrical  arrangement.  As  they  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  symmetrical  arrangement,  more  and 
more  of  the  wave  passes  on — ^less  and  less  is  thus  absorbed. 
But  to  say  that  each  molecule  offers  a  diminishing  resist- 
ance  to  the  transfer  of  the  wave,  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  it  into  polar  re- 
lations with  its  neighbours.  And  since  the  molecule  has 
inertia  and  is  also  restrained  by  the  actions  of  surrounding 
molecules,  the  force  available  for  altering  its  position  bears 
a  continually-decreasing  ratio  to  the  forces  that  maintain  its 
position ;  until  at  length  the  effect  of  this  re-adjusting  force 
becomes  insensible. 

§  251.  The  laws  of  more  complex  mental  changes  are 
similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  habit, 
considered  under  those  involved  forms  in  which  the 
emotions  play  a  leading  part. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  course  of  action,  or  a  mode  of 
life,  originally  repugnant,  usually,  in  course  of  time,  gets 
less  repugnant — eventually  becoming  indifferent  or  even 
agreeable.  Physiologically  considered,  a  disagreeable  course 
of  action  is  one  in  which  compound  feelings  have  to  issue  in 
compound  actions,  through  complex  nervous  structures  that 
offer  considerable  resistance.  The  result  is  that  an  extra 
quantity  of  feeling  (conmionly  the  fear  of  pain  that  may 
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rcaoll  from  aou-i>erroriiuutc«)  baa  to  be  evoked  i 
actions  caa  bo  excited.  But  sioce  the  complex  dWhargm 
through  these  complex  chnnuels  render  them  gnwlually  more 
permeable,  it  reauita  that  the  qnoDtitj'  of  disagrcAable  rvprtv 
•eotation  of  pain  required  to  excite  the  actioaa,  df^ireases ; 
and  at  leugth  tbo  pormeabilit;  of  these  chaaceU  vMy  ho 
como  sach  tliat  the  epoutanooaa  flon'  of  ordinnr;  feelings 
BufficcB — nay,  these  channels  may  become  UL-edful  for  the  due 
discluirgo  of  ordinary  feelings;  which  otherwise  discbarge 
tbemselTes  in  tho  purpoaeleas  activity  fvo  call  restlessness. 

Where  the  inherited  organizatioa  already  atfords  channels 
for  tha  easy  discharge  of  special  feelings  in  special  actions— 
that  is,  where  there  pre-exists  an  emotiou  prompting  a 
particnlar  kind  of  conduct,  we  see  that  often-repeated 
]>assage  of  snch  emotion  into  such  conduct  renders  It^sa  and 
leas  resistible  its  tendency  thus  to  pass.  The  more  fre- 
quently the  impulse  is  yielded  to,  tho  more  difficult  becomes 
rt>straint  of  it ;  mitil  at  length  the  act  it  excites  follows  thb 
ftiublest  solicitation  of  the  impulse.  Tratlia  of  this  class, 
continually  illustrated  among  the  lower  impulses  and 
illustrated  as  clearly,  though  less  frequently,  among  the 
higher  impulses,  are  corollaries  from  the  Bame  general 
principle. 


§  262.  Prom  this  general  principle,  too,  may  be  derived 
an  explanation  of  certain  leading  traits  of  developed  inteUi- 
geuce,  as  distinguished  from  intelligence  which  is  un- 
developed. 

We  have  seen  how  from  tho  process  of  nervona  evolution 
as  physically  caused,  it  follows  that  actions  become  leas 
automatic  as  tboy  become  more  complex.  When  but  a 
ainglo  afferent  norvo  runs  to  a  single  ganglion,  whence 
iasucB  0.  solitary  efferent  nerve  to  a  solitary  muscle,  t 
can  lie  no  discrimination  and  no  variety  of  action, 
the  reflex  action  becomes  compound,  responding  to  i 
s  combined  outer  stimuli  by  more 
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biued  inner  actions^  the  change  is  in  ifcself  towards  discrimi- 
nation and  variety  of  action,  and  opens  the  way  to  further 
changes  in  the  same  direction.  For,  as  indicated  in  §§  235, 
237,  in  proportion  as  reflex  actions  increase  in  complica-^ 
tion,  there  arise  more  numerous  hesitations,  both  of  the  kind 
that  habitually  precede  each  established  reflex  action,  and 
of  the  kind  that  accompany  the  partially-formed  reflex 
actions.  Similarly,  as  we  ascend  to  intelligences  in  which 
highly-inyolved  impressions  initiate  highly-inyolved  kinds  of 
conduct,  the  automatic  and  instinctive  adjustments  bear  a 
continually-decreasing  ratio  to  the  mass  of  adjustments- 
there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  actions  that  take  place 
with  deliberation  and  consciousness,  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  deliberation  and  degree  of  conscioiuh 
ness.  What  is  the  implication  of  this  law  as  apply- 

ing to  difierent  grades  of  men  ?  It  is  that  those  having 
well-developed  nervous  systems  will  display  a  relatively- 
marked  premeditation — an  habitual  representation  of  more 
various  possibilities  of  cause,  and  conduct,  and  consequence 
— a  greater  tendency  to  suspense  of  judgments  and  an  easier 
modification  of  judgments  that  have  been  formed.  Those 
having  nervous  systems  less  developed,  with  fewer  and 
simpler  sets  of  connexions  among  their  plexuses,  will 
show  less  of  hesitation — will  be  prone  to  premature  conclu- 
sions that  are  difficult  to  change.  XJnlikenesses  of  this 
kind  appear  when  we  contrast  the  larger  brained  races 
with  the  smaller  brained  races — -when  from  the  compara- 
tively-judicial intellect  of  the  civilized  man  we  pass  to 
vhe  intellect  of  the  uncivilized  man,  sudden  in  its  infer- 
ences, incapable  of  balancing  evidence,  and  adhering  obsti- 
nately to  first  impressions.  And  we  may  observe  a  difierenoe 
similar  in  kind  but  smaller  in  degree  between  the  modes  of 
thought  of  men  and  women ;  for  women  are  the  more  quick 
to  draw  conclusions,  and  retain  more  pertinaciously  the 
oeliefs  once  formed. 
Of  kindred  meaning  is  the  difference  between  the  col- 
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tared  aad  tlie  ancallnred  of  the  same  neo  aatl  of 
same  sex.  The  education  of  the  individual  (using  the 
word  educaCiDii  in  ita  proper  soose)  ia  but  n  carr^io 
further  of  that  procosa  by  which  inteUigenoe  ia 
huB  been  evolved.  It  coosista  in  exteocUng  and  maid 
bittor  the  ourroapoudence  of  inner  rehitiona  to  outer  i 
tiona — that  is,  in  organiniug  the  combinations  of  ideas  into 
Rgroement  with  the  combinations  of  phenomena.  And  its  phy- 
sical concomitant  maat  be  the  formation  in  the  individual  of 
more  multitudinous  and  inoreinvolved  connexions  of  plexuses- 
The  brain  of  the  uncultivated  man  aa  compared  to  that  of  the 
cultivated  man,  mnat  be  one  in  which  the  routea  tokea  hj^ 
nervous  discharges  are  leas  numerous,  leas  involved, 
TKricd  in  the  resistances  they  offer — one,  therefore,  in 
the  number  of  ideas  that  can  follow  a  given  antecedent  J 
araallcr,  and  the  degrees  of  strength  with  which  thej'Cl 
present  themselves  are  fewer— one,  therefore,  in  whick  i 
possibilities  of  thought  are  more  limited,  and  the  bahurat^^ 
between  alternative  conclusions  loss  easy.  This  ia  the  reaiton 
thnt  ignorant  peoplo  generalize  hastily,  and  adhere  obati- 
ontely  to  the  erroneous  couclusions  bnstsl  on  their  i 
experiences ;  while  the  highly-instruct*^  man  ia  able.<| 
keep  his  judgment  undecided — wnits  for  more  ovidi 
oou templates  other  pocaiblo  inferences  than  the  one  1 
inclined  to  draw,  and  is  ready  to  abandon  or  qualify  big 
conviction  when  bo  discoverB  facta  at  variance  with  it. 

Withont  g'liug  further  into  detail,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
these,  and  other  traits  of  progressing  intelligence,  harmonize 
with  the  principle  that  linos  of  nervous  communication  are 
formed  by  the  passage  of  waves  of  molecular  motion,  and 
become  the  more  permeable  the  more  frequently  ench  wave* 
are  repeated. 

^  253.  Mental  evolution  in  ita  higher  stages  shows  us  a 
further  pocub'arity  which  has  the  same  general  nature  aad 
admit«  of  the  same  general  interpretation.     I  refer  to  t 
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oroiight  out  by  comparing  the  emotional  characters  of  infe- 
rior and  superior  minds. 

We  have  seen  that  beginning  with  simple  feelings^  rising 
to  clusters  of  feelings^  afterwards  to  clusters  of  these  clusters^ 
and  so  on  to  aggregates  more  massive  and  more  heteroge- 
neous, the  nervous  structures  which  are  their  seats  advance 
in  complication  by  the  super-posing  of  new  plexuses  whereby 
pre-existing  plexuses  have  their  actions  co-ordinated.     The 
implication  is  that  the  earlier  and  simpler  feelings^  being 
the    more     directly  intermediate    between    special    com- 
binations ot  external  stimuli  and  special  combinations  of 
adapted  actions^  are  the  more  indepeudeut  of  one  auothor 
and  the  more  liable  to  act  separately ;  while  as  fast  as  thero 
are  evolved  those  later  feelings  into  which  the  simpler  ones 
enter  as  components,  there  is  a  decreased  tendency  for  tho 
simpler  ones  to  act  separately.     In  other  words,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  highest  plexuses  is  the  development  of  ap- 
pliances by  which  simpler  plexuses  of  different  kinds  are 
simultaneously  excited,  and  the  different  modes  of  action 
which  they  prompt,  simultaneously  maiie  nascent.   It  results, 
then,  that  along  with  advancing  evolution  of  the  feelings  there 
will  go  a  diminution  of  fitfulness  and  uncei*tainty  of  conduct. 
An  emotional  nature  not  well  developed  will  be  relatively 
impulsive — the  liability  will  be  for  each  passion  to  display 
itself  quickly  and  strongly,  without  check  from  the  rest,  and 
to  exhaust  itself  very  soon.     While,  along  with  high  emo- 
tional development  there  will  be  little  liability  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  feeling — the  simultaneous  rise  of  one  or  more 
counter- feelings  proper  to  the  circumstances,  will  in  most 
cases  retard  or  qualify  the  manifestations ;  but  the  conduct 
eventually  decided  on,  prompted  by  a  greater  number  of 
feelings  severally  less  excited,  will  be  more  persistent.  Here, 
a8  before,  the  contrast  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
races  of  men  furnishes  an  illustration;    and  here,  too,  as 
before,  a  further  but  loss  marked  illustration  is  famished 
by  the  contrast  between  men  and  women. 

26 
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Indeed^  nnder  tliis,  as  nnder  oUier  aspects^  mental  erola- 
tion,  both  intellectaal  and  emotional^  may  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflex  action.  The  form^ 
ation  of  sudden^  irreversible  oonclusions  on  the  slenderest 
evidence^  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the  form- 
ation of  deliberate  and  modifiable  conclusions  after  much 
evidence  has  been  collected.  And,  similarly,  the  quick 
passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particular  kinds  of 
conduct  they  prompt,  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than 
is  the  comparatively-hesitating  passage  of  compoond  emo- 
tions into  kinds  of  conduct  determined  by  the  joint  inatiiga* 
feion  of  their  conqpononUi. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

■VICfiNOB   7B0U   KORHAL   YASXATIOISB. 
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§  254.  Thus  far  the  evolution  of  neryoos  stnicturea^  and 
of  their  functions^  has  been  considered  wiihont  referenoe 
to  the  varying  physiological  conditions  that  afifect  the  pro« 
cess  from  moment  to  moment^  as  well  as  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  have  spoken  as  though  the  physical  actions 
by  which  nervous  channels  are  opened  and  made  more  per- 
meable, equally  with  those  by  which  the  discharges  along 
established  channels  produce  their  respective  eflFects,  are 
actions  always  alike  in  kind  and  degree  if  the  stimuli  and 
the  structures  are  alike  in  kind  and  degree.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Here  we  must  take  note  of  several  circumstances^ 
general  and  local,  which  modify  the  influence  of  the  same 
outer  agent  on  the  same  inner  part ;  and  observe  the  €K)r- 
respondence  between  the  variations  of  physical  efiFect  and 
the  accompanying  variations  of  psychical  effect. 

The  better  to  follow  in  thought  the  production  of  these 
variations,  let  us  carry  further  a  comparison  before  made* 
When  describing  how  discharges  of  molecular  motion  go 
along  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  by  recurring  render  them 
lines  of  less  resistance,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  flow  of  molecular  motion  and 
the  flow  of  a  liquid ;  for  a  stream,  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong 
and  continued,  cuts  for  itself  a  large  and  definite  channel 
(  §  224).     That  the  transfc^r  of  molecular  motion  may  be 
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properly  thus  paralleled,  we  see  in  tlie  case  of  those  fbnna 
of  molecular  motion  known  aa  hcnt  and  electricity;  the  con- 
duction of  which  through  solid  bodies,  ia  compared  to  a  flow 
that  takes  place  more  enslly  throngh  some  sabstimces  than 
through  others,  and  which,  in  bodies  haring  polarized  mole- 
cules, passes  with  leas  resiatance  in  some  directions  tliaa  ia 
others.*  Reverting,  then,  to  the  common  hypo- 

thesis of  ft  neiTona  "fluid"  which  moves  in  nerve-"  car- 
rents  " — admitting  that  though  the  molecular  motion  which 
works  nervous  eifi^cta  ia  not  a  fluid,  and  ita  tmnsfer  not  a 
caiTcnt,  they  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  as  though  they 
were  ;  let  ns  conaidsr  what  variations  of  special  reanlta  will 
arise  from  incidental  variations  in  the  genesis  and  escape  oJ 
tlie  nervous  fluid.  Let  ua  consider  the  nervous  system  sm 
as  immensely  involved  set  of  channels,  some  wide  and  allow- 
ing an  easy  flow,  some  narrow  and  little  permeable — some 
communicating  with  one  another  by  largo  openings  and 
others  by  openings  through  which  nothing  passes  except 
under  high  pressure ;  but  all  uf  them  more  or  less  permeable 
and  more  or  leas  connected.  Lot  ns  suppose  the  aggregate 
of  channels  so  constituted,  to  have  multitudinous  places 
through  which  its  contents  escape  and  multitudinous  places 
through  which  there  come  gushes  that  incroase  ita  contents  ; 
and  that  these  places  of  subtraction  and  addition  are  opened 
in  various  localities,  in  various  numbers,  and  in  various  de- 
grees— sometimea  the  subtractions  being  in  excess  and 
Bomotimes  the  additions.  Let  ua  hence  infer  a  considerable 
variability  of  pressure  in  the  fluid  filling  these  ramifjing 
channels — some  excessive  outflow  having  now  greatly  re- 
duced its  pressure,  and  the  large  inflows  having  now  raised 
its  pressure  above  the  usual  height.  And  laslly,  let  ua  draw 
the  necessary  corollary  that  at  one  time  its  ebbing  streams 
pass  only  along  tho  fully  open  and  the  more  permeable 
channels ;  while  at  a  time  of  high  tide  its  streams  find  tbeii 
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wajTB  into  less  permeable  channels,  and,  aided  by  local  dis- 
turbances, escape  even  through  the  least  permeable  channels. 
Thus  symbolizing  the  physical  actions  to  which  the 
nervous  system  as  a  whole  is  exposed,  let  us  ask  how  its 
functions  will  be  affected  by  changes  of  physiological  con- 
ditions ;  and  how  the  accompanying  subjective  states  will 
be  modified. 

§  255.  Take  first  the  general  variations  which  are  seen 
on  contrasting  certain  mental  traits  of  youth  and  age. 

While  waste  and  repair  are  rapid,  the  ramifying  set  of 
channels  forming  the  nervous  system,  receives  such  a  large 
and  perpetual  influx  at  multitudinous  points,  that  it 
remains  well  filled  notwithstanding  the  large  efflux  con- 
tinuously going  on  at  multitudinous  points.  The  ingoing 
waves  of  molecular  motion  caused  by  peripheral  impres- 
sions, liberate  from  moment  to  moment,  in  the  sensory 
centres,  larger  waves,  or,  as  we  may  here  call  them,  quick 
gushes  of  the  "  nervous  fluid ; "  and  from  the  massive 
plexuses  of  the  higher  centres,  aroused  by  combinations  of 
disturbances  thus  arising,  there  are  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  nervous  system  still  more  powerful  and  continuous 
gushes.  Considering  first  the  physiological  results, 

we  see  that  the  channels  of  the  automatic  nervous  system  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  heart  pulsates  powerfully;  the 
alimentary  canal  works  vigorously;  the  lungs  are  well 
inflated;  and  every  glandular  organ  receives  that  continuous 
discharge  which  keeps  up  the  peculiar  molecular  changes 
carried  on  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  voluntary  muscles,  receiv- 
ing their  share  of  this  abundant  efflux,  are  all  in  states  of 
partial  tension,  so  producing  attitudes  characteristic  of 
vigour;  and  they  are  severally  ready  to  contract  with 
great  force,  and  to  keep  up  their  contractions  for  long 
periods.  Among  accompanying  psychical  resolts^ 

we  see  that  the  feelings  of  both  orders  are  vivid:  the 
voiiaations  are  distinct  and  the  emotions  lively.     We 
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also — and  tliia  it  is  flfhict  more  especially  concerns  ns  1 
— that  tho  eatabiishment  of  relations  between  ft-elings  is 
Misy,  iind  tlml  tlio  relations  wtcn  est«blisliud  are  n-Utively 
permaaent.  Along  whatever  lines  of  nervous  connnanica- 
tion  RTO  opened,  discbar^a  pass  that  are  strong  becaosq  tho 
prceauro  is  great ;  whence  resolta  a  great  amount  of  mole- 
culap  re-arrange  meat  along  each  line  taken  by  a  discbarge. 
A  Bubseqaimt  like  discharge  passes  with  comparative 
[kcllity;  making  iho  antecedent  slate  easily  produce  the 
consequent  state — the  terms  of  the  relation  are  rendered 
Boherent — tho  memory  of  it  is  good. 

The  converse  connexion  of  phenomena  in  advanced  life, 
brings  out  more  clearly,  by  contrast,  the  law  we  are  contom- 
plating.  In  common  wilb  ibe  body  at  largu,  the  nervous 
system  is  supplied  with  poorer  blood  circnlatcd  mora 
slowly ;  and  hence  whL-a  wasted  it  is  loss  rapidly  repaired. 
Its  channels,  therefore,  receive  from  moment  to  moment 
feebler  gushes  of  nervons  fluid  ;  the  general  pressure  is 
dimimabed  ;  and  all  tbo  various  overflowing  gashes  become 
less.  The     physiological    results    are    that    the 

actions  of  the  viscera  go  on  more  slowly.  Digestion  if  not 
positively  diflicult  is  a  sensible  tax;  and  the  propulsion  of 
blood  to  the  surface  ia  no  longer  active  enough  to  contend 
with  arty  great  loss  of  beat.  Throughout  the  muscular 
system,  too,  tbo  failing  nervous  discbarge  is  seen ;  alike  in 
the  cbronio  relaxation  uf  attitude  and  in  the  quick  following 
of  fatigue  upon  exertion.  Psychically,  this  state  is 

one  in  which  the  feelings  aroused  arc  less  vivid  and  the  re- 
lations formed  between  them  less  coherent.  For  readings 
strong  light  is  required,  tosto  and  smell  become  less  keen, 
bearing  grows  dull,  and  there  is  apathy  in  presence  of  ciru 
cumataucea  which  yield  strong  pleasurable  emotions  to  the 
young.  At  the  same  time  tbe  comparative  want  of  cohesion 
between  impressions  is  sbown  in  tbe  inabibty  to  recollect 
the  names  of  persons,  iJie  timea  of  occurrences,  &c.  And  if 
e  stages  of  faibng  memory,  we  i 


ire  trace  ont  the 
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that  they  follow  the  order  inferable  from  the  hypothesis. 
Earliest  among  the  related  impressions  which  no  longer  so 
cohere  that  one  recalls  another,  are  those  made  by  daily 
trivialities — those  represented  in  the  nervous  system  by 
lines  ^through  which  feeble  discharges  have  but  once  passed, 
lotcresting  statements  that  are  read,  and  passing  events  of 
considerable  importance,  presently  cease  to  be  recallable ; 
thoagh  like  statements  and  events  which  date  back  to  early 
Ufe  are  stiU  recaUable :  the  reason  being  that  the  channels 
of  nervous  communication  long  ago  made  by  the  strong 
gushes  answering  to  the  vivid  feelings  of  youth,  remain 
more  permeable  than  those  lately  made  by  the  feebler 
gushes  answering  to  the  fainter  feelings  of  age.  Passing 
over  many  gradations,  we  come  to  incoherences  of  thought 
in  which  the  place  now  inhabited  is  confounded  with 
places  inhabited  long  ago,  and  the  business  of  middle 
life  is  referred  to  as  though  transacted  yesterday — ^inco- 
herences implying  that  comparatively  permeable  channels  are 
now  so  far  deserted  that  the  discharges  along  them  do  not 
arouse  the  elements  of  these  familiar  ideas  in  their  proper 
relations.  And  eventually  we  reach  the  extreme  state, 
similarly  explicable,  in  which  even  members  of  the  family^ 
who  have  been  companions  through  life,  cease  to  be  re* 
cognized. 

§  256.  Let  us  consider  next  certain  general  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  differences  of  bodily  constitution* 
Some  of  these,  of  the  same  natures  as  the  foregoing,  we 
will  glance  at  before  passing  to  some  of  another  nature. 

In  consequence  of  specialities  of  inheritance,  specialities 
of  education^  and  specialities  of  mode  of  life,  high  mental 
manifestations  of  certain  kinds  may  go  along  with  weakness  of 
body.  But  classing  such  cases  as  abnormal  deviations  from 
that  constitutional  balance  which  is  needful  for  survival 
through  future  generations ;  and  limiting  our  attention  to 
oases  where  no  monstrosity  has  been  produced  by  undue 
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forcmg  of  the  individual  or  liis  ancestors ;  we  shall,  I  tlun^' 
titioe  a  connexion  between  abouuding  physical  i-j^or  and 
power  of  toiiiking  and  feeling,  as  well  as  betweea  slu^^b- 
ncsa  of  conatitation  and  compiuratire  inertness,  iatelloctual 
and  emotional.  Oo  tlie  one  hand  we  bare  a  i^ype 

of  man  overflowing  with  muscular  energy  that  gives  supe- 
riority in  sports,  games,  and  feats  of  strougth ;  who  is 
keenly  alive  to  all  orders  of  grutificutions,  sensatiooat  and 
emotional ;  who  acquires  knowledge  easily,  and  retains  it 
teDitcionsly ;  and  who,  after  leaving  the  academic  life 
throughout  which  bo  was  marked  by  these  united  traits, 
gains  distinction  partly  because  of  hia  mental  activity  (not 
necessarily  of  a  high  order),  and  partly  because  of  the 
strength  of  constitution  which  enables  bim  to  be«r  intense 
and  prolonged  application.  On  tho  other  hand  we 

have  a  type  of  man  whose  "bodily  functions  are  slow  ;  who 
from  boyhood  upwards  cares  little  for  active  exercises ; 
who  even  in  youth  ia  indifferent  to  pleasures  which  others 
enjoy  greatly;  who  all  along  finds  learning  htborioos;  uid 
who,  in  after  life,  lapses  into  npatihetic  idleness. 

These  contrasts  between  men  whose  nervous  sysl 
work  under  high  pressure  and  under  low.  pressure 
spoctively,  I  di-aw  less  fop  tho  purpose  of  showing 
analogy  to  tho  contrasts  between  the  young  and  tho 
than  for  the  p'orpose  of  drawing  attention  to  accompan; 
contrasts  of  another  kind.  We  have  seen  that  when 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  system  is  high,  so  that 
disturbance  which  facihtates  escape  along  certain  channels 
is  followed  by  a  strong  gush  along  those  channels,  even 
tliough  they  are  not  very  permeable;  there  is  an  eosy^ 
revival  of  old  connexions  of  ideas  and  a  furmatioa 
now  connexions  that  are  very  coherent.  But  thera 
much  more  than  this.  Interwoven  as  the  higher  ncrvi 
plexuses  are  in  such  intricate  ways,  in  correspondence 
with  tho  intricate  interweaving  of  phenomena,  it  neceii- 
ftarily  happens  that  a  wave  of  nervous  finid  let  into  one  of' 
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them,  though  it  escapes  most  largely  along  certain  most 
permeable  channels,  escapes  in  part  along  other  channels 
that  are  less  permeable.  The  stronger  the  wave  the  greater 
the  number  of  these  supplementary  discharges;  and  the 
further  do  all  the  discharges,  larger  and  smaller,  make 
themselves  felt — rushing  out  into  more  multitudinous  and 
remote  ramifications  of  the  plexuses  they  enter.  Answer- 
ing to  this  physical  result  the  psychical  result  is  the  pro- 
duction of  ideas  that  are  more  numerous,  and  more  distiuct, 
and  more  discursive.  The  area  of  consciousness  simul- 
taneously vridens  and  brightens  as  the  pressure  of  the 
nervous  fluid  increases ;  so  that  while  its  near  and  central 
elements  become  clearer,  elements  more  distant  from  the 
centre  come  into  view.  Between  the  two  types 

of  constitution  above  described,  we  see  such  mental  diflFer- 
ences  as  are  hence  to  be  inferred.  The  man  whose  nervous 
system  works  under  high  pressure  shows  us  an  abundance 
of  ideas.  He  has  always  something  to  say ;  and  instantly 
finds  words  fit  for  the  occasion.  All  the  proximate  bearings  of 
a  situation  or  an  event  quickly  occur  to  him ;  and  out  of  the 
several  courses  which  almost  simultaneously  suggest  them- 
selves, he  takes  the  appropriate  one.  He  thus  shows 
what  we  call  ''  presence  of  mind ;"  and  habitually  trusting 
with  success  to  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  he  has  courage 
in  facing  difficulties.  In  the  man  whose  nervous 

system  works  at  low  pressure,  thoughts  come  slowly  in  single 
file  instead  of  rapidly  in  a  column  formed  of  many  almost 
abreast.  The  various  possible  causes  and  consequences  of 
each  aqt  dawn  upon  him  gradually  one  by  one,  and  some 
of  them  not  at  all ;  so  that  the  occasion  has  passed  before 
he  has  had  time  to  adjust  himself  to  it.  Finding  that  he  is 
consequently  unable  to  cope  with  men  who  have  "  their 
wits  about  them,''  he  leaves  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
life  and  takes  to  its  quiet  byeways. 

• 

§  257.  That  general  physical  causes  entail  such  general 


psy^cliiciU  diSbreacea,  we  see  Dot  only  on  contrftstin^p  the 
miada  of  the  yoang  and  old  as  well  as  those  of  the  con* 
Btitationally  Tivaciooa  and  the  conatitutionally  sluggish, 
bat  also  oa  contracting  tho  cxalt«d  and  depressed  constitu- 
tioD»l  Btatea  of  tlie  same  individnal. 

Most  persons  have  hnd  experience  of  a  general  proutra- 
'ioQ  daring  which  pleasures  are  accepted  apatite ticallj, 
while  thidking  ia  a  fatigue  and  the  effort  to  recolk-ct  on- 
familiar  things  repugnant ;  and  along  w-ith  this  diminished 
cohesion  of  ideas  there  is  a  diminished  number  of  them— 
instead  of  coming  in  a  continooas  crowd  thc^  come  as  a 
train  of  stragglers.  Conversely,  there  ia   an   ex- 

ceptional inrigoration,  often  traceable  to  some  faronrable 
combinatiou  of  conditions,  physical  and  social  (as  an  excur- 
sion along  wilh  intimate  friends)  in  which  the  mental  mani- 
festations  aro  nnusiially  vivid  and  abundant.  Every  thought 
ia  clearly  and  quickly  seized ;  apt  expressions  come  to  the 
mouth  without  hesitation;  illustrations  are  ready  on  the 
instant;  long-forgotten  anecdotes  recur;  and  ont  of  the 
Sood  of  iduas,  now  so  broad  and  swift,  there  are  readily 
formed  those  complex  combinations  of  likeness  and  i  ~ 
ence  which  constitute  wit,  oven  by  those  who  i 
are  not  witty. 

Clearly  these  opposite  deviations  from  the  mean  state, 
are,  tike  the  others,  interpretable  as  caused  by  relatively 
low  prossnro,  and  relatively  high  pressure,  throughont  ths 
nervous  system. 
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§  258.  One  other  variation  of  conatitntional  state,  oce 
ring   daily,  presents  na   with   a  series   of   similar 
■iimilarly  produced. 

The  diminution  of  nervous  efflux  which,  reaching  a  certain 
point,  shows  itself  in  an  increasing  quietude,  lapsing  into 
«Wp,  is  accompanied  by  a  descending  series  of  psychical 
activities  conforming  to  the  geucrnl  principle  set  forth. 
When  drowsiness  begins,   there  ia  tirst  a 
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feel  tier  and  more  complex  connexions  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
a  diicreased  quantity  of  ideas.  Thought  lei^yes  its  remoter 
and  less- beaten  tracks,  and  confines  its  excursions  to  the 
moro  familiar  tracks — common-place  remarks  and  allusions 
take  the  place  of  wit  and  speculation.  Gradually  becoming 
limited  to  a  still  narrower  range,  consciousness  is  by-and-bye 
made  up  of  little  else  than  those  almost  automatic  interpre- 
tations of  the  impressions  received  from  things  around 
which  constitute  recognitions  of  them.  And  at  length  when 
the  circulation  has  fallen  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  low 
tide  of  the  nervous  efflux  has  been  reached,  even  the  place 
and  the  persons  are  no  longer  known. 

The  dreams  that  occur  during  the  ensuing  sleep  present 
traits  of  like  meaning.  For  sleep-consciousness,  while 
differing  from  waking  consciousness  mainly  in  being  inde- 
pendent of,  an4  uncorrected  by,  impressions  received 
through  the  senses,  differs  also  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
old  does  from  that  of  the  young,  or  that  -of  the  inert  from 
that  of  the  vivacious.  Its  elements  are  less  coherent  and 
less  abundant.  An  ordinary  dream  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not 
recallable  unless  thought  of  just  after  waking ;  and  then 
only  a  few  of  its  closing  scenes  are  recallable.  Even  these 
are  not  coherent  over  any  considerable  space ;  but  through 
some  accidental  associations  each  new  act  or  occurrence  leads 
off  into  quite  another  series  of  acts  and  occurrences — there 
is  a  perpetual  wandering  away  from  what  was  just  before 
thought  or  intended.  Meanwhile,  the  narrowing  of  the  area 
of  consciousness  is  shown  in  the  absence  of  those  multi- 
tudinous collateral  thoughts  which  the  successive  scenes  are 
fitted  to  arouse,  and  in  the  consequent  acceptance  of  these 
scenes  without  any  serfse  of  their  absurdity.  To  dream  of 
flying  and  not  to  suspect  any  illusion,  implies  that  thought 
is  limited  to  a  narrow  train  of  simple  ideas  ;  and  that  there 
are  not  aroused  any  remembrances  of  those  antagonistio 
experiences  and  of  those  general  conceptions  firamed  on 
them,  which  are  implied  by  scepticism  and  disbelief. 
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A  TerificntiQii  meets  as  when  we  compare  Die  dreams  nd^ 
eompuij-mg  quiet  circul&tion  of  the  blood,  with  the  ilreaois 
■ocompanyiug  excited  circnlation^-eilher  through  the 
Bjretem  ns  a  whole  or  tfaroagh  the  brain  on]f .  For  nodor 
Oonditioos  implying  a  higher  rate  of  molecular  change,  and 
ooosequcntly  of  nerroua  discharge,  than  ia  maal  during 
Bleep,  the  dreams  become  both  more  Tivid  and  more 
rational.  Many  acts  are  ptrformed  in  succession  wilb  a 
view  to  some  deairod  end ;  and  the  earlier  members  of  the 
series  do  not  wholly  disappear  from  conscionsneas  as  Uis 
later  arise.  At  the  same  time  the  things  done,  the  means 
used,  the  difGculties  overcome,  are  less  incongmous  with 
waking  experience ;  because  of  the  greater  excorsivenesa  of 
thought,  and  the  cortseqnent  accompaniment  of  criticism  oa 
the  main  current  of  ideas. 


^  259.  Another  class  of  facts  offer  a  kindred  probl 
which  admits  of  n  kindred  solution.  I  refer  to  tbe  psycMt 
•Tariations  that  accompany  variations  not  in  the  stale  of 
tbe  organism  as  a  wholt)  but  in  the  states  of  its  different 
parts. 

Given  a  nervous  system  in  any  constitutional  couditioD, 
what  will  happen  to  the  rest  if  one  portion  of  it  ia  greatly 
excited  f  Supposing  large  demands  to  be  made  on  the 
general  supply  of  nervous  fluid  by  a  powerful  discbar^  in 
one  direction,  what  will  be  the  effects  on  discharges  in  other 
directions  f  The  question  is  not  by  any  means  simple ;  for 
ordinarily  a  nervous  action  is  accompanied  by  an  invigorated 
pulse  and  a  raised  respiration,  whence  it  results  that  being 
better  supplied  with  materials,  the  nervous  system  generatea 
more  nervous  fluid.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  therefore,  the 
afflux  in  the  performance  of  some  one  kind  of  function,  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  genera] 
efflux.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  modes  of 
nervous  expenditure  which  bring  with  them  increased  ex- 
citements of  the  sensAtiona  and  emotions.     Nevertholi 
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there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  effects  such  as  the 
hypothesis  implies  are  produced. 

When  muscular  effort  is  suddenly  pushed  to  excess,  say 
by  running  a  long  way  at  full  speed  or  by  climbing  a  moun- 
tain till  forced  to  desist  by  want  of  breath,  the  power  of 
thinking  is  appreciably  diminished.  Though  it  remains 
easy  to  unite  ideas  in  simple  combinations,  it  becomcb 
difficult  to  unite  them  in  complex  combinations — a  meta- 
physical question  demands  a  greater  mental  effort  than  can 
be  made.  The  emotions  undergo  a  like  enfeeblemcnt — ^a 
temporary  apathy  ensues.  That  is  to  say,  an  excessive  ab- 
straction of  nervous  fluid  diminishes  so  much  the  general 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  system,  that  no  dis- 
charges take  place  along  the  less  permeable  channels.  It  is 
true  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  falls  in  arrear,  and  that 
diminished  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  thus  becomes  a  part- 
cause  of  these  effects;  but  we  shall  find  evidence  that 
it   is   only   a   part-cause.  For  the  alleged  con- 

nexion of  phenomena  is  quite  clearly  shown  on  passing^ 
to  those  nervous  discharges  which  have  not  increased 
excitements  of  feelings  as  their  concomitants.  When 
the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  at  work, 
the  heart  and  lungs  have  their  actions  raised ;  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  nervous  energy  is  thereby  favoured.  But  their 
activity  brings  no  such  increased  evolution  of  nervous 
energy  as  does  that  of  the  locomotive  organs;  since  their 
activity  neither  yields  direct  sensations,  nor  incidentally 
entails  more  vivid  and  varied  perceptions  and  ideas,  with 
the  feelings  immediate  and  remote  which  they  imply. 
Consequently,  the  abstraction  of  nervous  fluid  by  the 
stomach  when  food  has  been  put  into  it,  is  an  almost  un- 
compensated deduction  from  the  general  supply  of  neryoufl 
fluid.  In  youth  the  mental  effect  is  not  much  felt ;  but  in 
middle  life  and  after,  we  see  that  the  digestion  of  a  heavy 
meal  (at  least  in  the  absence  of  social  excitements)  entails 
such  a  diminution  of  pressure  throughout   the    nervoup 
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sysU-m,  Uint  only  tbe  aimple  and  coberent  rclatinns  of  idrai 
are  formed  with  facility.  ProcessesoflhougUl  which  imply 
discharges  through  involved  seta  of  chonnela  th»t  are  not 
T^ry  permeable,  are  performed  with  difficulty.  There  is  a 
disinchnatiuii  to  mental  work  &s  well  as  to  bodily  work  ;  and 
Dot  uncommoDly,  the  overQow  so  far  fails  that  even  tho 
simpler  relations  of  ideas  becoming'  ftiint  and  confused,  tlioro 
presently  follows  the  unconscioosnoaa  of  eleep. 

}  260.  More  special  antagonisms,  akin  to  these  in  their 
natures  and  effects,  may  be  traced.  A  very  strong  emotion 
makes  such  a  drpught  on  the  supjily  of  nervous  fluid  as  to 
incapacitate  the  intellect  throughout  much  of  its  higher 
sphere.  Conceptions  that  come  in  the  lines  of  production 
And  discharge  of  the  emotion,  mny  be  formed  with  facility 
and  vividness  (though  in  some  poisons  even  these  fall  into 
confusion) ;  bat  ronceptions  unconnected  with  the  occasion, 
especially  of  kinds  that  are  abstract  or  involved,  become 
•the  time  impossible.  There  seen 

think  that,  conversely,  great  expenditure  of  energy 
intense  Intellectual  action  is  accompamed  by  a  tempoi 
dimiuutioQ  of  emotional  sensibility.  It  may  be  suspect 
too,  that  long- continued  intellectual  absorption,  of  a 
which  has  little  or  no  emotional  excitement  for  its  accom'^ 
paniment,  leads  to  a  permanent  enfeeblemont  of  the  emo- 
tiona.  Indeed,  there  is  an  antagonism  of  different  faculties 
that  appears  to  necessitate  this — competing  with  one 
another  as  they  do  for  supplies  of  energy  and  materials 
from  the  same  genera!  stock. 

But  the  most  intei-esling  and  iustmctive  solution  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  is  that  afforded  of  the  aberrations  which 
emotions  produce  among  intellectual  processes.  When  we 
remember  that  the  plcsn^^es  co-operating  in  any  involved 
mental  act,  are  made  up  ui  multitudinous  chanu els  of  various 
degrees  of  permeability,  we  shall  see  that  the  menial  act 
can  be  properly  performed  only  when  the  discliarges  through 
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the  co-operating  plexuses  take  place  undep  the  normal 
pressure.  As  before  shown,  the  least  permeable  plexuses 
are  the  first  to  become  functionally  inactive  as  the  pressure 
diminishes ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the  same 
reason,  the  least  permeable  parts  of  each  plexus  will  as  the 
pressure  diminishes  have  their  discharges  appreciably  en- 
feebled before  the  more  permeable  parts.  But  right  mental 
adjustments,  implying  accurate  nervous  co-ordinations, 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  due  proportioiia  among 
the  strengths  of  the  discharges;  and  anything  that 
alters  these-  proportions  interferes  with  the  adjustments. 
Necessarily,  then,  a  strong  emotion  disturbs  the  intel- 
lectual balance.  Both  derangements  of  simple  percep- 
tions and  derangements  of  complex  judgments  show 
us   this.  Among   derangements   of  perceptions, 

I  may  refer  in  passing  to  those  which  great  fear 
produces — the  misinterpretation  of  visual  impressions  being 
in  this  state  of  mind  very  marked.  But  examples  that  are 
better,  because  the  effects  are  numerically  measurable,  occur  ■ 
among  those  who  play  games  of  skill.  If  when  about  to 
make  a  stroke  at  billiards  any  emotion  has  been  raised,  by 
the  presence  of  spectators  or  otherwise,  failure  is  very  apt  to 
result;  and  this  though  the  heart's  action  and  the  mus- 
cular tone  are  not  appreciably  affected.  The  cause  is 
clear.  Success  presupposes  great  exactness  in  the  ratios 
among  the  many  combined  contractions,  and  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  them  all  to  the  many  combined  impressions;  the 
ratios  among  which  have  also  to  be  exactly  appreciated. 
But  when  a  great  draught  of  nervous  fluid  to  the  parts  6f 
the  nervous  system  occupied  in  an  emotion,  has  diminished 
the  pressure  under  which  these  sensory  and  motor  discharges 
are  made  through  the  co-operating  plexuses,  the  ratios 
among  the  actions  of  their  parts  are  so  far  changed  that  the 
co-ordination    becomes    imperfect.  That  among 

those  higher  intellectual  actions  We  class  as  judgments,  ft 
disturbance  leads  to  a  like  derangement,  is  obvious 
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Tnke  a  coae.  To  decide  which  of  several  results 
likely  fgllow  some  step,  say  in  a  negociatioi 
Bentations  of  iliem  as  caascd  hj  oomplex  motives 
oircamstauces.  These  several  results  rise  in  conscioasnes 
with  difiereut  degrees  of  vividness  and  pertiuacity ;  and  to 
believe  Llmt  one  of  them  will  occur,  is  to  feel  that  this  one 
persists  in  cooscionsnesa  more  decidedly  than  the  others — ■ 
the  greater  persistence  being  determined  by  some  prepon- 
derance of  kindred  experiences.  But  duo  proportion  among 
the  tendencies  of  these  several  rcproseDtatioos  to  arise  and 
continue,  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  pressuro 
of  nervous  fluid.  This  is  interfered  with  both  locally  and 
generally  by  strong  emotions.  In  the  first  place^  the 
particular  emotions  excited  in  reference  to  the  question 
at  issue]  perturb  the  judgment  by  increasing  the  discharge 
along  those  lines  of  representation  that  farther  their  own 
excitement.  In  the  second  place,  these  particular  emotionsj 
or  any  other  emotions,  perturb  the  judgment  by  aSecti 
tlio  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid.  Under  the  high 
which  extreme  elation  impUes,  the  ner\'ous  discharges 
easily  along  the  less  permeable  channels,  and  the  feebl 
representations  are  raised  more  nearly  to  a  level  with 
stronger  ones,  so  that  discrimination  becomes  less  easy; 
whence  it  happens  that  improbable  results  of  a  desired  kind 
are  thought  probable.  While  under  a  state  of  depressed 
spirits,  judgment  fails  because  the  proportions  among  tUft 
nervous  discharges  are  interfered  with  in  an  opposite 

§  261.  Fully  to  explain  these  last  derangements  of  jni 
meat,  however,  we  must  take  into  account  one  further  class 
of  variations  among  the  mental  activities.  In  entering  on 
this  class,  I  find  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  a  promise 
made  in  §  12S;  where,  after  propounding  an  hypothesis 
respecting  the  natures  of  pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  hinted 
that  some  verification  would  ho  furnished  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  argument.     We  saw  reason  to  think  "  that  while  PI 
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Bores  and  Pains*  are  partly  constituted  of  those  local  and 
conspicuous  elements  of  feeling  directly  aroused  by  special 
stimuli,  they  are  largely,  if  not  mainly,  composed  of  secon- 
dary elements  of  feeling  aroused  indirectly  by  diffused 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  system/'  Here  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  further  reasons  for  thinking  this  are  now 
apparent ;  and  what  further  solutions  they  introduce  us  to« 

That  every  special  pleasure  or  pain,  peripheral  or  central^ 
does  produce  a  diffused  effect  is  clear.  I  do  not  mean 
simply  that  this  is  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing  argument : 
I  mean  that  it  is  shown  experimentally.  Beyond  the  familiar 
fact  that  each  strong  sensation  or  emotion  affects  the  action 
of  the  heart,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  accompanying  gush 
of  nervous  fluid,  spreading  along  all  the  vaso- motor  nerves, 
changes  the  state  of  the  arteries  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Much  more  then  does  it  spread  through  those  more  directly- 
related  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  seats  of  con- 
scious actions.  What  remains  here  to  inquire,  then,  is  how 
far  the  diffusion  is  specialized  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling. 

In  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  emotions,  we  have  seen  that 
the  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  certain  clustered  impres- 
sions received  from  without,  with  the  combined  actions 
appropriate  to  them,  are  necessarily  entangled  with 
kindred  plexuses  that  perform  kindred  co-ordinations. 
We  have  inferred  that  when  a  particular  plexus  is 
excited,  it  immediately  excites  the  msiss  of  kindred 
plexuses  with  which  it  is  organized — the  result  being  that 
the  feelings  proper  to  this  mass  of  excited  plexuses  are 
aroused,  and  in  their  multitudinous  but  vague  aggregate, 
constituto  the  accompanying  emotion.  But  the  process  does 
not  end  here.  This  mass  of  plexuses  thus  excited  has  to 
discharge  itself ;  and  the  question  now  to  be  asked  is — what 
general  directions  will  its  discharge  take,  and  what  will  be 
the  general  nature  of  the  produced  feelings  ?  The  answer 
la  this.     Any  excited  mass  of  plexuses  will  discharge  itself 
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ittto  tho  ma98CB  of  plexuses   with   which  'it   has  moi 
oomraon,  and  these  into  others  similarly  related   to    i 
Now  the  plexnses  in  which  one  kind  of  pleasurable  em 
is  seated,  must  have  much  in  common  with  the  plexa-sc 
which  some  other  kinds  of  pleasurable  emotionB  are  seal 
BOuing  that  the  external  plexuses  of  phenomtma  to  * 
tlioy  refer  have  mnch    in  common,  and   frequently    i 
together.     The  smiles  and  tones  expressing  alTeotioa  i 
approached  by  those  expressing  apprubation.     The  natoi 
language  of  approbation  is  a  good  deal  tike  the  natund  lan- 
gaage  of  benevolent  fouling.     The  manner  of  one  who  acts 
kindly  to  us  is  similar  to  the  manner  wliich  on   many  | 
occasions    has  precedi-d  and  accompanied  th«  receijM 
hdnduesses,  and  arouses    a  dim  consciousness  of  pleaaB 
that  are  followed — -jK-rliitps  of  agreeable  society,  porhapi 
boautiful    scenery,  peibivps   of  field  sports,   perhaps  < 
those.   Evidently,  (ht^n,  the  tendency  is  for  any  one  pleal 
able  emotion  to  discharge  itself  in  partially  exciting  ] 
snntble  emotions  of   other  kinds ;   so   that,  more  or  ] 
remotely,  all  kinds  of  ploaaares  come  to  be  ideally  preseu 
in  a  faint  way.     Bub  since  besides  being  faint  they  a 
moltitudiaoiia  and  so  various  in  (quality,  the  resulting  C 
Bcionsness  is  wholly  indefinite ;  and  can  be  described  ( 
U  a  sense  of  satisfaction  or  of  happiness.     Similarly  H 
pains.     A  particular  form  of  bodily  sutfering  produced! 
internal  derangement,  is  linked  by  uear  resembhmce  i 
other  forms  of  bodily  suffering  so  produced  ;  some  of  tl 
by  their  localities  and  qualities  are  associated  in  oouscioj 
Qeas  with  the  pains  caused  by  external  cuts  and  bruia 
some  of  these,  again,  are  connected  in  experience  with  I 
impressions  received  from  creatures  about  to  inHiot  bo< 
injuries  on  ua  j  and,  of  snch  impressions,  some  have  madt 
common  with  those  received  from  men  who,  if  they  do  I 
threaten  bodily  injuries,  are  likely  to  do  something  that  wiU 
be  positively  or  negatively  painful  to  us   in    its    ultimate 
rosolta,     Henoe  a  special   pain,   or  rather  the   liberft^ 
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nei  /ous  fluid  which  occurrence  of  it  implies^  discharging 
itself  along  lines  of  least  resistance^  partially  awakens  ideas 
of  associated  pains^  and  through  these  a  vaguer  conscious- 
ness  of  pains  more  distantly  related^  till  by  its  ultimate 
diffusion  there  is  generated  an  obscure  feeling  of  discomfort 
or  unhappiness.  And  hence  results  the  peculiarity  before 
pointed  out  (§  128)  that  the  total  consciousness  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  pleasure  (or  pain)  is  much,  more  like 
the  total  consciousness  produced  by  other  particular  plea- 
sures (or  pains)  than  is  the  initial  feeling  which  arouses  it 
like  the  initial  feelings  which  arouse  them. 

By  joining  with  this  conception  the  inferences  reached 
above^  it  becomes  possible  to  account  for  a  remaining 
psychical  variation  of  a  seemingly  mysterious  nature.  How 
does  it  happen  that  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation^  or  of 
the  blood,  or  of  both,  causes  in  consciousness  a  predomi- 
nance of  painful  ideas  and  a  vague  feeling  of  misery ;  while 
another  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the  blood,  or  of  both, 
causes  a  predominance  of  pleasurable  ideas,  backed  by  a 
general  sense  of  content  or  even  of  exhilaration — and  this, 
too,  in  presence  of  the  same  circumstances  ?  We  find  no 
answer  in  any  recognized  laws  of  psychical  action;  nor  does 
any  answer  seem  deducible  from  established  principles  of 
nerve-physiology.  We  shall,  however,  find  an  answer  in 
that  synthesis  of  the  two  which  we  are  here  pursuing. 

The  dififusion  of  nervous  discharges  is  ordinarily  still 
wider  than  I  have  just  described  it  to  be — ^is  indeed,  as  at 
first  indicated,  universal.  When  the  initial  feelings  are  of 
a  pleasurable  kind,  the  diffusion  is  predominantly  in  the 
direction  of  associated  pleasurable  feelings  ;  and  con- 
versely when  the  initial  feelings  are  of  a  painful  kind.  But 
•  the  diffusion  is  never  exclusively  in  either  direction,  because 
the  initial  feelings  of  either  kind  are  not  separable  from 
accompanying  initial  feelings  which,  if  not  of  the  opposite 
kind,  are  still  of  a  kind  related  to  both — ^namely,  the  in- 
different feelings.    The  sights  and  aoiindsi  the  sensation! 
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of  toDoh  and  muscalar  tension,  wliicb  form  the  masa  of  t 
defioite  conacioaaness  from  moment  to  moment,  ore  coiuiect«>i 
in  orperienoe  with. both  pitsasares  aad  ptias ;  and,  nnlan 
wheu  combined  in  particular  ways,  tlii>y  tend  to  aroose 
idtiaa  of  the  ono  kind  as  mucli  ns  idoae  of  the  other.  Onti- 
oarily,  tlwtreforo,  that  ba^k^^rouad  of  cousciooaneaa  wiiioh 
coostituUia  our  "  stale  of  laiad,"  as  diatin^uiiilied  from  oor 
pa»!iin^  seosationB,  pcrcoplion^,  and  ideas,  ia  a  neutral  com- 
pound in  which  the  aggregate  of  perpetoally-naaceut  plsa- 
Borablu  feelings  ia  fused  with  the  aggregate  of  perpetanlly. 
nuscent  paiufal  feelinga.  Eciuauiuiity  may  be  compared  bu 
white  light,  which,  though  composed  of  numerous  colours 
in  colourleas;  while  ploasurable  and  painful  moods  of  mind 
majr  bo  compared  to  the  modifications  of  tight  that  rosall 
from  tacreasing  the  proportious  of  some  rays  or  deci'eaaing 
the  proponions  of  others,  "But  how,"  it  will  be  asked, 
"  does  this  interpretation  help  ua  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
mental  doprrosion  and  mental  elation  f  Following  out  Htb 
simile,  may  it  not  be  said  that  as,  by  intensifying  cumbos- 
tiun  we  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  without  altering 
it«  quality,  so,  by  exalting  nervous  action  we  onght  simp!/ 
to  increase  the  vividness  of  conscious ueHS  without  altering  its 
qualilyT"  The  reason  for  answering  in  the  negative  ia  this. 
One  of  the  laws  of  association  is  that  the  stronger  the 
feelings  connected  in  experience  the  more  easily  does  the 
one  subsequently  recall  the  other;  and  the  physical  CDunter* 
part  of  this  law  we  have  found  to  be  that  the  channel  taken 
by  any  nervous  discharge  ia  made  the  more  permeable  ia 
proportion  as  the  diacharge  is  augmented.  Now  pains  in 
general  are  more  intense  than  pleasures  in  general.  Indeed, 
as  was  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  two  (^  123),  pains 
of  the  positive  order  result  from  the  excesses  of  actions 
which  in  lower  degrees  are  pleasurable.  Other  things 
being  equal  then  (that  is  to  say  lie  comparison  being  made 
between  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  same  class  and 
that  Iiave  been  similarly  repeated  in  experience)  the  Ideftfl 
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a  pain  follows  its  antecedent  into  consciousness  more  readily 
than  the  idea  of  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand^  pleasures^ 
though  less  intense,  are  more  numerous,  and  are  more 
variously  linked  with  other  elements  of  mind.  Setting  out 
with  the  mass  of  indifferent  feelings  forming  our  ordinary 
perceptive  consciousness,  we  may  say  that  in  the  "  state  of 
mind  "  which  is  its  background,  there  are  nascent  a  small 
number  of  painful  feelings  that  are  strong,  a  larger  number 
of  pleasurable  feelings  that  are  less  strong,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  feelings  that  are  but  slightly  pleasurable : 
their  respective  cohesions  with  the  indifferent  feelings  be- 
coming, for  the  reasons  given,  less  strong  as  they  become 
more  numerous.  This  being  understood,  we  have 

now  only  to  ask  how  variations  of  pressure  throughout  the 
nervous  system  will  operate,  to  reach  the  solution  we  seek. 
When  this  pressure  is  high,  the  less  permeable  lines  of  dis- 
charge, answering  to  th^  feebler  associations  among  our 
pleasurable  feelings,  are  filled  by  the  escaping  currents ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  ideas  of  pleasure  grows  in 
extent  as  well  as  in  strength.  As  the  pressure  augments, 
this  diffused  consciousness  of  pleasure  bears  an  increasing 
ratio  to  the  diffused  consciousness  of  pain — so  producing  in 
its  ascending  degrees  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  happiness,  of 
joy  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  Contrari- 

wise, a  failing  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  being  followed  by 
cessation  of  the  efflux  along  the  least  permeable  lines  of  dis- 
charge, and  presently  by  its  cessation  along  lines  next  to 
these  in  their  small  permoabilify,  it  inevitably  happens  that 
as  the  pressure  goes  on  diminishing,  the  aggregate  of  faintly- 
aroused  pleasurable  feelings  bears  a  decreasing  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  pmnful  feelings.  And  when 
the  pressure  has  fallen  so  low  that  currents  pass  only  along 
very  permeable  linos,  it  results  that  the  diffused  con- 
sciousness, or  vague  background  to  our  definite  perceptions 
and  ideas,  cotnes  to  be  composed  mainly  of  the  aggregate  of 
faintly-aroused  painful  feelings — so  producing  gloom,  aaj 
fCroundless  fear,  and  despair. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ETIOENCE   FROM   ABNOHMAL    VARIATIONS. 


^  263.  In  cause  and  consequence,  the  case  with  wlucA 
the  last  chapter  closed  introduces  ns  to  Tariattons  of  the 
abnormal  class.  States  of  body  and  mind  lilce  that 
described,  passing  from  the  temporary  into  the  permaQent, 
become  nervous  disorders ;  presenting  us  with  many 
psychical  disturbances  accompanying  many  physical  dis- 
turbances. 

We  need  not  trace  over  again  in  these  cases  the  relation 
between  decreased  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  and  failure  of 
mental  power  ;  for  the  relation  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  the  aged  and  in  the  constitu- 
tionally sluggish — there  is  a  like  failure  of  memory,  b  like 
narrowing  of  the  area  of  consciousness  as  shown  in 
diminished  excursiveness  of  thought,  and  a  like  want  of 
readiness  in  nioments  of  emergency.  But  there  is  oneother 
trait  of  nervous  debility  not  hitherto  pointed  out,  on  which 
a  few  words  may  bo  said.  I  refer  to  the  accompanying 
change  of  character,  or  modification  of  the  emotional  nature. 

Even  sniajl  ebbings  of  the  nervous  fluid,  hardly  to  bo 
called  abnormal,  produce  slight  modifications  of  this  kind  ; 
aa  is  observable  in  childrtn.  The  highest  co-ordinat£ 
plexuses  being  in  them  the  least  developed,  children  beti 
more  quickly  than  adults  any  defective  action  of  ' 
plnxiises  )    and  th^  habitually  do  this  when  the   g.- 
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nervous  pressure  is  below  par.  Sluggishness  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  implying  partial  failure  of  nutrition  ard 
decreased  genesis  of  energy,  is  accompanied  by  fretfulness^- 
by  a  display  of  the  lower  impulses  uncontrolled  by  the 
higher.  It  is,  however,  in  the  chronically  nervous, 

whose  blood,  deteriorated  in  quality  and  feebly  propelled, 
fails  to  keep  up  a  due  activity  of  molecular  change,  that  we 
see  this  connexion  of  phenomena  most  clearly.  The 
irascibility  of  persons  in  this  state  is  matter  of  comm6n 
remark ;  and  irascibility  implies  a  relative  inactivity  of  the 
superior  feelings.  It  results  when  a  sudden  discharge,  sent 
by  a  pain  or  annoyance  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  painful  and  annoying  i^encies,  is 
unaccompanied  by  a  discharge  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  many  circumstances  instead  of  a 
single  circumstance.  That  deficient  genesis  of  nervous  fluid 
accounts  for  this  loss  of  emotional  balance,  is  a  corollary  from 
all  that  has  gone  before.  The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate 
the  defensive  and  destructive  activities,  and  in  which  are 
seated  the  accompanying  feelings  of  antagonism  and  anger^ 
are  inherited  from  all  antecedent  races  of  creatures, 
and  are  therefore  well  organized — so  well  organized 
•that  the  child  in  arms  shows  them  in  action.  But  the  plexuses 
which,  by  connecting  and  co-ordinating  a  variety  of 
inferior  plexuses,  adapt  the  behaviour  to  a  variety  of  ex- 
ternal requirements,  have  been  but  recently  evolved;  so 
that,  besides  being  extensive  and  intricate,  they  are  formed 
of  much  less  permeable  channels.  Hence  when  the  nervous 
system  is  not  fully  charged,  these  latest  and  highest 
Btructuros  are  the  first  to  faiL  Instead  of  being  instant  to 
act,  their  actions,  if  appreciable  at  all,  come  too  late  to 
check  the  actions  of  the  subordinate  structures.* 

*  A  yerifioation  seems  worth  naming.  The  sleeplessness  often  acoom- 
panying  nervous  dehility,  sometimes  leads  to  the  occasional  use  of  morphia. 
A  dose  of  this  in  excess  of  the  need,  causing  undue  nervous  stimulation 
am?  waste,  with  excitement  of  the  heart's  action,  entails  a  suUseqoent 
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^  263.  Among  deviations  towards  a  morbid  ststd  oT  a 
apposite  kiiid,  lut  ns  first  uote  sact  ns  ore  apt  to  follow 
temporary  atid  local  excitations.  These  arise  by  insensible 
elepB  out  of  tho  ordmary  dstiatioDs  which  sccompanj 
AmclioQoJ  activity. 

Each  part  of  the  brain,  like  the  brain  as  a  whole  i 
like  every  otiier  organ,  reqaires,  daring  the  performanot 
its  function,  an  angmontcd  supply  of  blood.  And 
cerebral  plexus  it  doubtless  holds  its  of  a  glaud,  that  wIm 
called  into  action,  tbe  stimulns  sent  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre  is  reflected  to  the  vess<.!la  of  the  part,  in  sucli 
way  as  to  cause  dilatation  of  them.  During  heal 
and  when  the  plexus  has  not  been  too  persi&U 
exercised,  this  increased  fiow  of  blood  through  it  ■ 
soon  after  tbe  demand  ceases.  But  extreme  continoaiu 
of  tbe  activity  even  in  those  who  have  WhlU toned 
vascular  systems,  and  vory  moderate  continuance  of  it  Ld 
those  whose  vascular  systems  are  relaxed,  leads  to  local 
congestion  lasting  for  a  considerable  time;  and  there  then 
occurs  a  more  or  leas  abnornjul  genesis  of  tbe  corrulalive 
states  of  couscionsucss.  Strong  persons  frequently  i 
trate  this  truth  on  landing  after  a  sea-voyage  of  a  dqrd 
two :  UiL-y  continue  for  Lours  to  have  illusive  perceptii 
of  rolling  and  pitching.  And  where,  as  in  nervous  ] 
the  cerebral  blood  vessels  easily  lose  their  contractility^ 
commonly  happens  that  a  subject  discussed,  or  even  thoaj 
about  with  much  intensity,  monopolizes  consciousness  for  ^ 
long  time  afterwards  in  spite  of  eflbrts  to  exclude 
often  thus  preventing  sleep.  Such  congestions  of  cerebral 
plexuses    have  various    degrees    of  duration — ocoasioni 
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causing  perversions  in  tlie  corrents  of  ideas  persistent 
enongli  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  around.  We 

find  here  a  further  verification  of  the  hypothesis.  Blood 
being  needful  for  the  performance  of  function^  and  the 
activity  of  function  beings  other  things  equals  proportionate 
to  the  supply  of  bloody  it  naturally  happens  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  supply  after  the  demand  for  function  has 
ceased^  causes  undue  readiness  to  resume  function.  When^ 
among  the  data  of  psychology^  we  dealt  with  relations 
between  blood  and  nervous  action  and  feelings  we  saw  that 
an  excess  of  blood  at  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system^ 
as  in  an  inflamed  part  of  the  sldn^  is  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme sensitiveness :  the  molecular  change  then  set  up  in 
the  disturbed  end  of  a  nerve^  is  so  great  as  to  send  an 
unduly  powerful  discharge  to  the  point  where  feeling  is 
aroused.  If  we  transfer  these  conditions  from  periphery 
to  centre^  we  at  once  see  how  this  abnormal  genesis  of  ideas 
results.  Afi  nervous  discharges  of  all  kinds  are  diffused 
and  re-diffused  until  they  affect  the  whole  nervous  system^ 
we  must  regard  every  sensation^  every  thought^  every 
emotion^  as  a  propagator  of  disturbances^  strong  or  weak^ 
throughout  the  cerebral  masses.  The  reverberations  reach- 
ing plexuses  in  their  ordinary  states^  draw  firom  them  but 
feeble  reactions^  and  accompanying  faint  additions  to  the 
general  body  of  consciousness.  But  when  the  reverbera- 
tions reach  plexuses  made  unduly  sensitive  by  the  presence 
of  much  bloody  the  reactions  of  their  elements  are  unduly 
strong — ^the*  gushes  of  nervous  fluid  liberated^  escaping 
along  the  habitual  lines  of  discharge^  .arouse  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness  not  faintly  but  vividly ;  and  these, 
standing  out  from  the  background  of  consciousness^  become 
the  predominant  thoughts  and  feelings. 

If  these  physical  processes   are  extended  to  the  whole 

brain^  there  result  multitudinous  vivid  ideas  not  of  one  kind 

but  of  many  kinds.      All  the   cerebral    plexuses    being 

rendered  by  excess  of  blood  unduly  sensitive^  as  well  aa 

27 
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^^H        initiatan  of  undulf  ftroog  distnrlKutciis,  caQsckMbacaa  Iw- 
^^H       coiDcra  a  torront  of  intensQ  thooghta  &nd  feetinga  ;  and  if 
^^^         instead  of  congestion  we  hava  inflmgnwtioa,  order  and  pro- 
portion among  the  tliouglits  and  feelings  are  qnite  lost — 
there  is  doliriam. 
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^  264.  From  temporar/  insanit;;',  partial  or  general,  of 
tlte  kind  caosod  by  partial  or  general  derangements  of  cir- 
cnlntion,  oongestivo  or  inSamm&tor^,  throagh  the  cerebral 
plexasea,  we  paaa  to  the  kind  of  permanent  insanity  that 
enaaea  when  snch  derangements  of  ciroalation  become  per- 
manoDt. 

If  nutrition  of  a  cerebral  plexna  is  much  raised,  or  mocli 
altered  in  kind,  bjr  great  excess  of  blood,  the  tbongbts  and 
foelinga  initiated  are  likely  to  be  intensified  to  a  degree 
that  constitutes  tliem  illnsioos — we  got  motiomouia.  Cnrry- 
tQg  out  tho  analogy  abore  indicated,  we  may  aay  that  as  a 
toucb  on  an  inflamed  aurfaoe  of  akin  arouses  as  much  feeling 
OS  a  cut  would  ordinarily  do ;  bo  a  hypemmic  nerrxKis 
plexna  excited  by  some  alight  distorbancc,  reacts  as 
viotently  as  it  would  ordinaiily  do  only  after  a  very 
strong  disturbance :  tho  correlative  psychical  effect  being 
the  production  of  ideas  that  are  nnduly  vivid — so  vivid  some- 
times aa  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  distinguishable  from  per- 
ceptions. Supposing  this  state  lasts,  structural  changes 
occur  in  all  the  tiaanea  implicated.  Greatly  exalting  for  a  time 
the  rate  of  molocolor  change,  producing  thickening  and 
deposita,  and  leaving  a  degradation  of  atructpre  inconsistent 
with  the  due  diacharge  of  function,  the  hypercemia  may, 
after  making  the  correlative  psychical  states  unduly  vivid, 
end  in  enfeebling  them — so  entailing  a  changed  form  of 
mental  atl'ection. 

If  a  chronic  vascular  derangement,  or  derangement  of 
ontritiou  otherwise  caused,  extends  to  many  or  oU  of  the 
cerebral  plexuses,  general  insanity  would  seem  fairly  in- 
ferable.    Should  it  be  said  that  a  deriation  from  the  normal 
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rate  of  tissue-metamorphosis  throaghout  the  oerebmm  at 
large^  either  by  increase  or  decrease^  wonld  seem  onlj  to 
necessitate  a  corresponding  exaltation  or  depression  of  all 
the  mental  powers^  and  not  a  derangement  of  them^  I  reply 
as  before  (§  260)  that  derangement  of  them  is  implied  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  proportions  among  the  intensities  of 
states  of  conscioasness^  and  that  such  disturbance  is  caused 
by  anything  that  modifies  them  all  indiscriminately.  If  the 
strengths  of  the  nervous  discharges  are  so  raised  that  those 
passing  along  the  less  permeable  channels  set  up  molecular 
changes^  and  arouse  correlative  feelings^  almost  or  quite  as 
strong  as  the  sensations  aroused  by  peripheral  stimuli^  the 
gradations  that  normally  exist  among  states  of  consciousness 
in  respect  of  their  degrees  of  vividness  and  degrees  of  cohesion^ 
areeither  destroyed  or  seriously  altered— judgment  beingper. 
verted  to  a  proportionate  extent.  And  a  perversion  of  judg- 
ment will  likewise  result  if^  firom  an  opposite  physical  cause^ 
some  of  the  states  of  consciousness  become  too  faint  or 
disappear. 

It  is  needful  to  add  that  though  thus  far  chronic  vascular 
derangements^  and  derangements  of  local  nutrition  entailed 
by  them^  have  been  named  as  causes  of  insanity^  the  implica- 
tion that  they  are  the  only  causes  is  by  no  means  intended. 
Effete  matters  may>  if  they  accumulate  in  the  bloody  produce 
molecular  disturbances  in  the  nervous  centres  through  which 
they  are  continually  carried ;  and  molecular  disturbances  so 
set  up  will  have  for  their  concomitants  disorders  of  the  mental 
states.  Or  instead  of  a  normal  product  of  decomposition 
that  has  not  been  duly  excreted^  some  introduced  virus^  or 
some  morbid  matter  arising  firom  constitutional  disease^  i^iay^ 
by  thus  acting  as  an  irritant^  perturb  the  currents  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  That  ah  impure  blood  is  thus  a  pos- 
sible^ and  indeed  a  probable^  cause  of  insanity^  we  find  good 
reason  for  believing, 

{  265.  For  we  bring  on  a  species  of  temporary  insanity  by 
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^^H       putting  cci'l'Liii  poisons  iotij  ibe  blood.     Substanceii  wluc-Ii, 
^^H       liko  opium  and  baebisli,  exalt  tbe  rate  of  molecular  changt 
^^         ID  tbe  nervoos  centres,  so  intensify  the  feelings  and  ideas  oa 
to  cause  illnsions. 

I  Deed  not  follow  oat  in  detail  tbe  parallelism  between  the 
effects  of  iucrensed  preasiini  of  uerrous  flaid  produced  bj 
ibese  druga  and  increased  pressure  otbernise  produced. 
Here,  as  before,  there  is  such  exaltation  of  ideal  feelings  as 
brings  them  near  to  real  feebngs  in  distinctness ;  snch 
slreugthening  of  the  relations  among  them  as  causes  failing 
memories  to  arise  with  clearness  ;  such  facilitj  in  the  formv 
tion  of  remote  and  complex  connexioos  of  thoughts  as 
constitutes  a  tran86(;;ure<l  imagination ;  and  such  widooing 
of  consciousness  as  changes  its  quiet  flow  into  a  flood. 

One  thing  only  will  I  draw  attention  to — the  Terificatioa 
yielded  of  a  foregoing  hypothesis  respecting  the  genesis  of 
"  states  of  mind."  As  a  corollary  from  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion translated  into  terms  of  nervous  action,  wo  concluded 
that  when  tbe  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  low,  the  diffused 
discharges  will  bo  so  distributed  that  the  faintly  revired 
feelings  of  pain  will  preponderate ;  that  when  the  nerrons 
pressure  is  up  to  par,  the  aggregate  of  feelings  indistinctly 
awakened,  pleasurable  and  painful,  will  form  a  neutral  com- 
pound ;  and  that  when  tbe  pressure  is  high,  the  pleasurable 
elements  of  couscioosness,  relatively  as  well  as  positively 
increased  in  their  amount,  will  constitute  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness. Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  artificial  happiness  is 
produced  by  artificial  increase  of  pressure.  The  delightful 
reveries  of  the  opium-eater  constitute  the  temptation  which 
he  finds  it  so  diOicnlt  to  resist.  And  similarly  with  Indian 
bemp :  "  It  is  real  happiness  which  is  produced  by  hashish," 
says  M.  MoreaU' 


^  266.  To  complete  the  outline  of  the  evidence  furnished 
by  abnormal  variations,  a  few  words  mast  be  added  on  the 
•flecteof  auiesthetics.  These  change  tbe  nervous  actions  a 
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correspoudingly,  change  the  states  of  mind.  Are  the  changes 
they  work  interpretable  as  agreeing  with  the  foregoing 
general  doctrine  f     In  great  measure,  I  think,  if  not  wholly. 

It  is  admitted  as  holding  generally  of  these  various  agents 
— alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  &c. — that  when 
their  anaosthetic  effects  begin,  the  highest  nervous  actions 
are  the  first  to  be  arrested ;  and  that  the  artificial  paralysis 
implicates  in  descending  order  the  lower,  or  simpler,  or 
better-estabhshed  nervous  actions.  Incipient  intoxication 
shows  itself  in  a  failure  to  form  involved  and  abstract  rela* 
tion  of  ideas,  while  it  remains  possible  to  form  simpler 
relations.  In  the  anaosthesia  produced  for  surgical  pur- 
poses, we  have  less  opportunity  of  observing  tha,t  the  like 
happens;  but  assuming  that  it  does  so,  we  find  all  the 
Buccessive  symptoms  conformable  in  their  order  to  the 
hypothesis.  According  to  M.  Flourens  and  Dr.  Snow,  as 
quoted  and,  on  the  whole,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Anstie,  the 
aether-narcosis  produces  the  loss  of — "  1.  The  local  sensi- 
bility of  extreme  parts,  and  the  control  of  certain  muscles 
situated  in  those  parts.  2.  The  intellectual  powers.  3.  The 
power  of  co-ordination  of  the  locomotive  organs  generally. 
4.  The  power  of  perceiving  sensory  impressions,  even  from 
parts  little  removed  from  the  spinal  centres.  5.  The  power 
of  breathing.  6.  The  movements  of  vegetative  life — e.g.,  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  &c.^'  Here  loss  of  the' intellectual 
powers  is  placed  after  loss  of  sensibility  '^  of  extreme  parts  '* ; 
but  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  paralysis  of  the 
MgJier  intellectual  powers,  necessarily  inconspicuous  under 
the  circumstances,  is  not  specifically  named,  even  where 
observable ;  and  that  only  when  the  perceptions  become 
confused  are  the  intellectual  powers  set  down  as  lost.  The 
experiments,  both  with  ether  and  chloroform,  show  clearly 
that  some  incoherence  of  thought  is  the  first  noticeable  effect. 

Making  this  correction  of  the  statement,  we  may  say  that 
anadsthetics  stop  first  the  discharges  along  the  incipient 
lines    of   nervous    communication;    next    the    discharges 
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«laag  lines  a  littlu  butter  formod;  and  so  on,  antjl  floolt/ 
thisy  atop  tlid  disohargus  nlong  tbe  fully-establiahod  Uuea. 
Limitiag  ouratjlvea  for  brevity  to  ibe  two  extruiaea,  w^ 
that  OQ  tli6  ona  band,  iacohoreace  among  tlie  u 
tbougbta  impbos  tbat  those  least  permeable  cWiinul 
Dervous  dischnrge  thut  have  been  formed  by  tlie 
lively-few  experiences  of  the  individiml,  have  become  i' 
Uieiiblo  i  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  functions  C 
riacend  nervon^  system  cease,  the  implication  ia  that  i 
charges  no  longor  pass  eren  through  thoi^  tao^t  piirmeabk 
olmanols  which  have  bi^en  inherited,  in  a  ready^org^aisud 
form,  from  au  ancestry  thikt  rtina  b^wik  not  simply  thn. 
namberlcaa  individuals,  but  through  numberless  spooiei 

Though  the  effects  of  aatestbetics  thus  yield  coofiri: 
*,hc  belief  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  become  p 
able  ID  proportion  as  the  discharges  through  them  ora  stn 
and  freqnent,  they  present  some  apparent  obstaclea  t 
How  ia  the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  and  oven  mein 
exaltation,  r<woncilable  with  tbo  argument  ?  How  aru  the 
differential  eSccts  of  different  an^athetica  to  bo  explained  ? 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  some  cases  sensation  is  aboliabed 
wbilu  there  continues  some  conscionsneas  of  things  aronud  1 
1  beUove  there  are  .answers  to  those  qnestious;  but  thia 
general  exposition  would  be  too  much  encumbered  hy  % 
eluding  them  in  it.* 


$  207.  I  have  reserved  till  tbo  last  what  needs  to  bo 
In  answer  to  objections  which  critical  readers  have  probably 
made,  now  to  one  and  now  to  another,  of  the  several 
foregoing  interpretationa.  This  I  have  done  with  theinteu> 
tion  of  ultimately  pointing  out  that  the  interpretations 
must  be  taken  not  separately  but  together.  The  many 
causes  of  variation  at  work,  interfere  with  one  another  || 
multitudiuouB  ways  and  degrees — each  is  influenced  by 
and  all  by  each. 

•  Boo  Appendit 
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Dae  co-ordination  of  any  set  of  nervous  discharges^  and 
production  of  the  appropriate  combination  of  mental  states 
accompanying  it,  depends,  primarily,  on  the  existence  of 
fitly-organized  nervous  plexuses  in  fibly-adjusted  molecular 
states ;  and  this  pre-supposes  that  the  approximately-adapted 
structures  which  the  individual  inherited,  have  had  their 
adaptation  completed  by  his  own  activities.      It  depends, 
secondarily,  on  the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid ;  and  the 
physical  processes  and  accompanying  psychical  states  will 
vary  according  as  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  high,  or 
moderate,  or  low.     And  it  depends,  tertiarily,  on  the  extent 
to  which  nervous  fluid  is  being  at  the  time  drawn  off  by 
other  discharges — ^to  the  viscera,  to  the  muscles,  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Along  with  these  general  deter- 
mining causes  have  to  be  taken  into  account  many  more 
special  determining  causes — ^the  state  of  the  blood  as  rich  or 
poor,  as  well  or  ill  aarated,  as  freed  or  not  freed  from  this  or  that 
waste  matter;  the  state  of  the  blood  as  containing  morbid 
products  or  foreign  substances;  the  supply  of  blood  to*  the 
plexuses  concerned,  which  depends  partly  on  habit,  as  in- 
volving frequent  or  infrequent  action  of  them,  and  partly  on 
the  character  of  the  blood  vessels,  as  contractile  or  the  re- 
verse ;  and,  lastly,  the  state  of  these  plexuses  as  modified 
by  chronic  derangements  of  nutrition  due  to  local  inflamma- 
tion and  its  aequelce. 

Bemembering  that  all  these  co-operative  causes  have  to 
be  taken  into  account,  we  shall,  I  think,  see  little  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  various  anomaliea  with  the  general 
prinoqple  set  forth. 
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RESULTS. 


§  268.  A  not  unsatisfactory  fulfilment  of  the  anticipation 
with  which  we  set  out  has^  I  thinks  been  reached.  In  the 
Greneral  Synthesis  mental  development,  traced  up  from  its 
beginnings,  was  represented  as  a  correspondence  between 
inner  and  outer  actions,  that  extends  in  Space  and  in  Time, 
while  it  increases  in  Speciality,  in  Generality,  and  in  Com- 
plexity. The  Special  Synthesis  carried  further  this  interpre- 
tation of  mental  development,  by  showing  how  the  advancing 
correspondence,  when  translated  into  the  more  familiar 
terms  of  Reflex  Action,  Instinct,  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling, 
and  Will,  is  comprehensible  as  a  continuous  process  natu- 
rally caused.  And  in  the  Physical  Synthesis  just  concluded, 
this  continuous  process  naturally  caused  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  cumulative  result  of  physical  actions  that  con- 
form to  known  physical  principles. 

Nerve  being  supposed  to  have  the  molecular  structui'e 
and  properties  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we 
found  such  numerous  reasons  for  assigning  to  it ;  we  have 
inferred  from  established  laws  of  motion,  that  the  molecular 
change  wrought  in  it  by  every  discharge  it  conveys,  leaves 
it  in  a  state  for  conveying  a  subsequent  like  discharge  with 
less  resistance.  This,  being  the  universal  law  of  nervous 
action,  explains  the  universal  law  of  intelligence.  In  the 
f-»regoing  chapters  we  have  compared  the  various  corollaries 
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of  the  one  witli  the  various  implications  of  the  oiiier ;  and 
we  have  foand  that^  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cases^  physical  principle  and  psychical  manifestation  agree. 
Regarding  as  superposed^  each  on  the  preceding,  the  struc- 
tural effects  produced  generation  after  generation  and 
species  after  species,  we  have  formed  a  general  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  complex  nervous  systems 
have  arisen  out  of  the  simplest.  Simultaneously,  we  have 
been  helped  to  understand  more  clearly  the  natures  of  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness — perceptions,  ideas,  emo- 
tions, &c.  And,  by  pursuing  the  reasoning  to  its  remoter 
consequences,  we  have  found  that  both  normal  and  abnormal 
variations  of  mental  processes,  even  up  to  the  changes  of 
mood  accompanying  bodily  changes  and  the  ecstatic  feelings 
aroused  by  certain  drugs,  are  rendered  comprehensible. 

The  sufficiency  of  this  general  principle  to  account  for  the  ^ 
facts,  can  of  course  be  alleged  only  on  the  assumption  that 
changes  wrought  in  nervous  structures  by  nervous  functions 
are  inheritable.  Tacitly  throughout  the  divisions  preceding 
it,  and  avowedly  throughout  this  Physical  Synthesis,  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  from  generation  to  generation 
there  descend  alterations  of  structure;  both  of  the  kind  called 
spontaneous,  and  of  the  kind  arising  from  functional  actions* 
Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  nervous  evolution,  a  leading 
and  perhaps  most  active  cause,  has  been  the  survival  of  indivi- 
duals in  which  indirect  influences  have  produced  favourable 
variations  of  nervous  structure.  But  throughout  its  later 
stages,  the  most  active  cause  has  been  the  direct  production 
by  functional  changes  of  corresponding  changes  of  nervous 
structure,  and  the  transmission  of  these  to  posterity.  Con- 
sidering how  involved  are  the  nervous  systems  of  superior 
creatures,  there  apply  here  with  especial  force  the  reasons  ^ 
before  given  {J?rincijiles  of  Biology  §  166)  for  concluding  / 
that  natural  selection  is  an  inadequate  cause  of  evolution  » 
where  many  co-operative  parts  have  to  be  simultaneously 
modified ;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  inheritance  of  funo- 
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iQy-produced  tnoditicatioos  becomes  tltu  lcadia|f  m 

ml  of  the  litteel  serving  sb  ao  ftid. 
^|t  tlieae  prucensea  of  direct  and  indirect  eqailibrAtioo 
beiag  poatuUt«d  as  actbg  on  all  orgaoisms  thruugboat  aU 
time,  we  aee  tliat  joining  with  lliem  the  inferred  offeot  of 
ererjr  uervouB  diacharge  upoQ  every  cbanoel  passed  ihroagb, 
we  get  aa  adoqtut«  expLuiatioa  of  nervous  cToladon,  and 
the  concomitant  evolution  of  Uiud. 


^  269.  "  Thus,  tfaeo,  we  are  brought  {ace  to  fac'O  with  nn- 
miatnkablQ  materiitliam,"  irill  exclaim  man;  a  reader. 
"  ThuK,  tlii-n,  it  IB  ponitively  assorted  that  Miud  ia  a  growth, 
and  that  it  grows  after  the  stune  general  method  03  doea 
the  meiiDest  I'ungua  or  the  most  degraded  worm.  Thus, 
then,  we  must  infer  that  the  profoiindust  iutuitiooa  of  the 
discoreror  and  the  sublimest  inspirations  of  the  poet — the 
most  abstract  coni^eptions  of  the  mathematiciun  as  well  as 
the  noblest  emotions  of  solf-sacri&iing  sjmpatliy — ore  but 
properties  of  certain  matters  arranged  in  particular  waj's." 

Kot withstanding  the  explanations  that  have  been  from 
time  to  time  given,  such  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  fretiuent 
apostrophe.  So  favourite  a  mode  uf  meeting  the  inferences 
drawn,  is  sure  to  be  again  employed ;  though,  ns  shown  al- 
ready, it  tells  only  against  a  doctruie  that  has  been  repudi- 
ated. The  general  relation  between  mental  manifestations 
and  material  structures  traced  out  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
has  impheations  identical  with,  and  no  wider  than,  those 
which  familiar  experiences  thrust  upon  us.  That  drowsiness 
impedes  thinking,  that  wins  excites  or  stupefies  according 
to  amount  and  circumstances,  that  great  loss  of  blood 
produces  temporary  nnconsciousness,  and  that  the  un« 
oouBciousneas  of  death  results  if  breathing  be  slopped 
for  a  few  minutes;  are  facts  admitted  by  every  one,  I 
his  theory  of  things  what  it  may.  That  yon 
get  out  of  tho  undeveloped  child,  thoughts  and  feeli] 
like  those  you   get  out  of  the  developed  man ;  that  t 
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3diot,  with  brain  permanentlj  arrested  in  its  growth^ 
remains  permanently  incapable  of  any  bat  the  simplest 
mental  actions ;  are  propositions  not  denied  by  the  most  in- 
temperate reviler  of  physiological  psychology.  Bat  one  who 
recognizes  sach  facts  and  propositions^  is  jast  as  mach 
chargeable  with  materialism  as  one  who  puts  together  facts 
and  propositions  like  those  which  constitute  the  foregoing 
ejq>osition«  Whoever  grants  that  from  the  rudimentary 
oonscioosness  implied  by  the  vacant  stare  of  the  infant^  up 
to  the  quickly-apprehensive^  far-seeing^  and  variously- 
feeling  consciousness  of  the  adult^  the  transition  is  through 
slow  steps  of  mental  progpress  that  accompany  slow  steps  of 
bodily  progress^  tacitly  asserts  the  same  relation  of  Mind 
and  Matter  which  is  asserted  by  one  who  traces  out  the  evo- 
lution of  the  nervous  system  and  the  accompanying  evolu- 
tion of  intelligence,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of 
life. 

But,  as  said  here  and  before,  the  supposed  implication  ia 
not  the  true  implication.  Let  me  once  more  point  out  what 
the  true  implication  is.  By  way  of  preparation,  however, 
we  will  first  observe  how  the  above  apostrophe  might  be 
met  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be  fitly  addressed. 

§  270.  *'  Your  reproaches  seem  to  me  strangely  inconsis- 
tent with  your  avowed  beliefs  and  sentiments,''  might  say  the 
materialist  to  his  opponent.  '^  You  profess  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  Creative  Power,  from  which  you  hold  the 
Universe  to  have  proceeded.  Yet  of  the  visible  and  tangible 
part  of  the  Universe,  yon  speak  in  a  way  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate were  its  origin  diabolical ;  and  you  taunt  me  be- 
cause I  recognize  in  that  which  you  treat  with  so  much 
Bcom,  powers  no  less  marvellous  than  those  manifested  in 
the  human  mind. 

^'  Yon  see  this  piece  of  steel — cold,  motionless,  and,  as 
yon  suppose,  insensitive  to  all  that  goes  on  around.  An 
artizan  nsea  a  portion  of  it  for  making  the  balance-wheel  of 
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ft  mtoh.  Immediately  it  proves  ilaclf  modiSablfe  I7 
o(  ktmperBture  wliirh  oar  doll  HPDsea  fail  to  apprecutfl. 
llioagU  by  no  diix-ct  measures  can  no  dt'lect  «n  Bltcration 
in  tlip  length  of  its  beat ;  yet,  indirectly,  by  Sadiog  that  it 
loeen  one  beat  io  a  bondred  thonaand,  we  get  proof  tbat  au 
mperceptible  increase  in  the  moU-cnlar  agitation  propagated, 
to  it  by  sorrotuidiDg  things,  baa  augmeated  ita  diameter 
expanded  all  its  parts  in  tbe  same  ratio.  Take  another 
of  tbis  same  appnrently  inert  snbstance ;  shape  it  appro] 
ati'Iy  ;  bring  it  nnder  tbe  infiaeuce  of  an  adjacent 
and  tbrougbonl  its  mass  there  is  vroaght,  in  some  incom- 
prebensible  way,  an  invisible  change  which  enables  it  to  do-^ 
what  F  '  To  point  north  and  sonth,'  yon  say.  Yes  ;  bat  to 
do  far  more  than  this.  Its  perturbations  will  now  show  to 
ao  instructed  eye,  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  cyclone  in 
the  Sun. 

"  And  what  la  the  coDstitution  of  this  seemingly -simple 
matter,  which  thus  tells  of  things  near  and  remote  that  Re- 
main otherwise  unknown  f  In  the  miunteat  visible  fragment 
of  it  there  are  miUions  of  units  severally  oscillating  with  im> 
imaginable  speed  j  and  physicists  show  us  that  the  ampli- 
tudes of  their  oscillations  vary  from  moment  to  moment, 
according  as  the  teiiij)<'ntturea  of  surroanding  objects  raiy. 
Xay,  much  more  thuu  this  is  now  inferable.  Each  unit  ia 
not  simple  but  compound — not  a  single  thing  but  a  system 
of  things.  Spectrum -analysis  has  made  it  manifest  that 
every  molecule  of  this  so-called  elementary  eubstunce  is  a 
cluster  of  minor  molecules  differing  in  their  weights  und 
rhythms.  Such  being  the  complexity  of  matters  we  lately 
thought  simple,  judge  what  is  the  complexity  of  matters 
we  know  as  compounds.  In  each  molecule  of  an  oxide  or 
an  at'id,  the  chemist  sees  one  of  these  systems  united  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  systems  of  another  kind  that 
are  similarly  involved.  Ascending  to  orders  of  oom- 
ponnds  successively  more  heterogeneous,  he  finds  him- 
self  obliged    to    recognize     molecular   complexities 
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ptesentable  in  ihonglit ;  ontil^  on  reaching  organic  matter^ 
he  oomes  to  molecules  each  of  which  (taking  into  account 
the  composite  nature  of  its  so-called  elements)  contains 
literally  more  atoms  than  the  visible  heavens  contains  stars 
— atoms  combined^  system  within  system^  in  such  ways  that 
each  atom^  each  system,  each  compound  system,  each 
doubly-compound  system,  has  its  motion  in  relation  to  the 
rest,  and  is  capable  of  perturbing  the  rest  and  of  being  per- 
turbed by  them. 

''This  activity  and  this  sensitiveness,  which  the  investigator 
marvels  at  the  more  the  deeper  his  discoveries  reach,  is  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  ponderable  matter  and  by  the  seem- 
ingly-imponderable matter  pervading  space.  That  the  ether, 
so  extreme  in  tenuity  that  we  can  scarcely  represent  it  to 
ourselves  as  having  materiality,  is  nevertheless  composed  of 
units  which  move  in  conformity  to  mechanical  laws,  is  now  a 
common-place  of  science.  Hypothetically  endowing  these 
units  with  momenta,  and  assuming  that  in  each  undulation 
their  courses  are  determined  by  composition  of  forces,  mathe- 
maticians long  ago  found  themselves  able  not  only  to  inter- 
pret known  properties  of  the  light  constituted  by  ethereal 
undulations,  but  to  assert  that  it  had  unobserved  proper- 
ties ;  which  were  thereupon  proved  by  observation  to  exist. 
Far  greater  community  than  this  has  been  disclosed  be- 
tween the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  :  the  activities 
of  either  are  unceasingly  modified  by  the  activities  of  the 
other.  Each  complex  molecule  of  matter  oscillating  as  a 
whole— nay,  each  separate  member  of  it  independently 
oscillating,  causes  responsive  movements  in  adjacent  ethereal 
molecules,  and  these  in  remoter  ones  without  limit;  while, 
conversely,  each  ethereal  wave  reaching  a  composite 
molecule,  changes  more  or  less  its  rhythmical  motions,  as 
well  as  the  rhythmical  motions  of  its  component  clusters  and 
those  of  their  separate  members. 

''  Nor  do  the  revelations  end  here.     The  discovexy  that 
matter,  seemingly  so  simple,  is  in  its  ultimate  structure  so 
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MDiwngl}'  invulved;  Lke  discovery  that,  while  it  appean.to 
be  ioert,  it  is  Uiu  seat  of  activities  immease  in  qountity  and 
complicutiua ;  aod  the  dlscorery  that  its  molecules,  pulsat- 
ing with  ahnost  infinite  rapidity,  propagate  their  pulsoa  into 
the  all- surrounding  ether  which  carries  them  through  in* 
conceivable  distaDces  in  infinitcBimal  times ;  serve  to  intro- 
dnco  us  to  tho  yet  more  marrclloas  discovery  tliat  molecules 
of  each  kind  are  specially  affected  by  moleuules  of  the  some 
kind  existing  in  the  furthest  regions  of  space.  Uuita  uf 
Budium  on  which  soolight  falls,  beiit  in  oniaon  with  their 
kindred  imita  more  tlum  ninety  miUioua  of  miles  off,  by 
which  the  yellow  rays  of  the  Sim  are  produced.  May,  even 
this  is  a  totally  inadequate  illustration  of  the  sympathy  d)s~ 
played  by  the  matter  composing  the  visible  Universe.  The 
deuente  of  our  Earth  are  thus  connected  by  boud^  of  inter- 
dependent activity,  with  the  elements  of  stars  so  remote 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit  scarcely  serves  as  a 
unit  of  measure  to  express  their  distances. 

"  This,  then,  ia  the  form  of  being  you  speak  of  bo  con- 
temptuously. And,  because  I  ascribe  to  thi^  form  of  bein;]; 
powers  which,  though  not  more  wonderful  than  these,  are 
more  involved,  you  scowl  at  nie.  If,  instead  of  saying  that 
X  degrade  Mind  to  a  level  with  Matter,  you  were  to  say  that 
I  elevate  Mutter  to  a  level  with  Mind,  yon  would  express 
fact  more  nearly." 
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^  271.  Such  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  reply  of  a 
rialist  of  the  cruder  sort,  who  failed  to  present  bis  belief 
imder  its  right  expect.  Let  uH  now  listen  to  one  of  the  same 
general  school,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  understand  better 
the  meanings  of  these  truths  which  science  has  revealed. 

"  l"he  name  you  give  me  is  intended  to  imply  that  1 
identify  Mind  with  Mutter.  I  do  no  such  thing,  I  identi^ 
Miiid  with  Motion  ;  aud  Motion  ia  inconceivable  by  us  as  in 
•uy  sense  material.  Observe  this  weight.  How  it  is  mo- 
tiuuless  ;  now  I  relax  my  grasp  and  it  bcj^ns  to 
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'Wards  the  Eardi.  Wliat  has  suddenly  entered  into  itf 
Thongli  apparently  onclianged  in  fill  its  properties^  this^  or 
any  other  mass^  needs  bat  to  have  a  quantity  of  motion  im»» 
pressed  on  it  by  impact  or  otherwise^  and  it  thereafter 
goes  on  changing  its  place  in  space  at  the  same  velocity ;  so 
long  as  it  meets  with  no  other  matter  and  has  no  other 
motion  impressed  on  it.  What  is  this  source  of  activity  ? 
How  does  it  dwell  in  the  weight  7  and  in  what  manner 
does  it  cause  the  weight  to  take  every  instant  a  new  place  ? 
On  the  one  hand^  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  exists  as  a 
something  separate  from  Matter;  since  asserting  this  implies 
that  we  can  think  of  it  as  having  independent  attributes.  On 
the  other  hand^  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  has  no  separate 
existence ;  since^  if  it  has  not^  how  can  we  think  of  it  as 
transferred  from  one  body  to  another  7  Moreover^  the  ap« 
pearance  and  disappearance  of  Motion  rsiae  the  questions-* 
Where  was  it  previously  7  and  where  is  it  now  7  When  this 
weight  &lls^  we  have  not  only  to  ask — ^Whence  has  its  motion 
come  7  but  when  it  strikes  the  pavement  we  have  to  ask — ^To 
what  place  has  its  motion  gone  7  Part  of  it  was  passed  on 
to  .the  particles  deranged  by  the  blow ;  part  of  it,  transformed 
into  sound-waves,  has  been  dispersed  through  the  surround- 
ing  air ;  and,  even  while  I  speak,  part  of  it  has  already 
travelled  millions  of  miles  away  in  the  shape  of  ethereal  un- 
dulations. This  Motion,  then — ^now  diffused  and  impercep- 
tible, now  suddenly  individualized  and  producing  visible 
changes,  now  re-diffused  in  various  forms  and  part  of  it  in- 
stantly transferred  to  immeasurable  distances — ^is  of  a  nature  ^ 
wholly  inscrutable ;  and  if  I  identify  Mind  with  it,  I  identify 
Mind  with  something  no  less  mysterious  than  itself.'^ 

'^  You  think  of  me  as  seeing  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween Mind  and  the  material  properties  of  brain.  As  well 
might  I  think  of  you  as  seeing  no  essential  difference 
between  music  and  the  material  properties  of  the  piano 
from  which  it  is  evoked.  Because  you  assert  that  musio 
is  produced  from  the  piano,  do  you  therefore  assert  any 
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UDBhip  io  nature  between  &  piaiio>BtnBg  and 
puUeu  it  generates  when  Btrnck?  Or  do  yon  thei 
BHsert  an  identity  between  pack  pulaea  and  the 
tiona  amuiig  tliem  which  constitute  cadences  niid 
moniea  f  No  more  then  do  I,  in  asserting  the 
ence  of  Mind  on  nervous  structure,  assert  any  kinahi] 
Dataro  between  the  matter  of  a  nerve-oell  and  the 
that  arise  from  it,  or  betn-eou  these  actions  and  those 
rolations  among  them  which  constitute  thought.  Do  yon 
object  to  the  parallel  beenuse  the  piano  remains  silent  till 
toached,  while  the  brain  acts  without  external  help  f  I 
reply  tint  in  either  case  the  power  isderived  from  wilhoot,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  stroctare  is  simply  that  of  trnnsfori 
it.  Aa  the  motion  given  to  an  automatic  musical 
meat  passes  through  it!)  specialized  strncture  and  comes 
in  the  form  of  particular  combinations  of  Eerial 
Bimultaneous  and  successive  ;  so  the  motion  locked  up 
inau'a  food,  added  to  that  directly  received  through  his 
is  transformed  while  passing  through  his  nervous  systemj 
those  combinations  of  nervous  actions  which,  on  their 
juctive  &ce9,  are  thoughts  and  feelings. 

"  But  this  analogy  is  far  too  rude  to  convey  a  trno  con- 
ception. Kot  with  sensible  Motion,  even  though  it  bo  tliat 
of  the  invisible  air,  has  Mind  any  direct  kinship;  but 
only  with  insensible  Motion,  of  kinds  inconceivably  more 
subtle  and  immeasurably  more  rapid.  Not  to  combined 
undulations  of  ponderable  substance,  however  rare,  is  Mind 
to  bo  assimilated ;  but  only  to  combined  undulatioua  of 
the  all-pervading  imponderable  substance  which  we  know 
of  only  by  inference  from  iheir  effocts.  The  activities  of  this 
imponderable  substance,  though  far  simpler,  and  iu  that 
respect  far  lower,  than  the  activities  we  call  Mind, 
are  at  the  same  time  far  higher  than  those  we  call 
Mind  in  respect  of  their  intensity,  their  velocity,  their 
snbtlety.  WTiat  has  been  gained  iu  adaptability 
been  lost  in  vivacity,    lltougb  Mind  brings  into  adjuat 
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the  apparatus  by  which  certain  ethereal  undulations  ema- 
nating from  the  Sun  are  brought  to  a  focus^  yet  Mind  cannot, 
like  these  concentrated  undulations^  dissipate  the  diamond 
placed  in  that  focus.  Though  Mind  is  capable  of  devising 
an  electric  telegraph,  yet  it  remains  wholly  insensible 
to  those  slight  molecular  agitations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Earth  which  transform  themselves  into  sensible  motions  on 
this  side.  And  now  that  the  rates  of  our  ideas  and  volitions 
have  been  measured,  we  learn  that  though  thought  is  quick, 
light  is  many  millions  of  times  quicker. 

"  Your  conception,  0  Spiritualist,  is  far  too  gross  for  me. 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  extent  to  which  you  have 
refined  this  creed  which  you  inherit  from  aboriginal  men. 
Disembodied  spirit  was  conceived  by  your  remote  ancestors 
(as  it  is  still  conceived  by  various  existing  savages)  as  material 
enough  to  take  part    in  battle,  and  even  to  be    killed 
over  again.     Becoming  less  concrete  and  definite  as  know- 
ledge  increased,  the  idea  of  a  ghost  continued,  till  quite 
modem  days,  to  be  that  of  a  being  which  could  cause  alarm- 
ing noises    and    utter  words.     Even    your    quite-recent 
ancestors,  transparent  as  they  supposed  the  substance  of  a 
ghost  to  be,  nevertheless  supposed  it  visible.     Possibly  you 
have  still  further  purified  their  belief.     But  whether  you 
confess  it  or  not,  you  cannot  think  of  disembodied  spirit 
without  thinking  of  it  as  occupying  a  separate  place  in 
space — as    having  position^    and    limits,   and  such  mate- 
riality as  is  implied  by  limits.   This  idea,  not  commended  to 
me  by  its  genealogy,  quite  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  I  cannot  accept.    Mind, 
I  identify  with  that  which   is  not   relatively  immaterial 
but  absolutely  immaterial.   It  has  not  even  the  inconceivably 
refined  materiality  of  the  ether  which  fills  what  you  call 
empty  space ;  but  it  is  assimilable  to  the  activities  mani- 
fested by  this  ether,  as  well  as  by  all  sensible  forms  of 
being.     Everywhere  in  unceasing  influx  and  efflux,  it   is 
that  which  is  for  ever  dissolving  and  re-forming  sensible  ex- 
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iiit«iicpa  of  all  orders — organic  and  inorganic.  PenracUiSff 
alike  Uio  space  whicli  is  occupied  and  the  space  which  Beema 
to  us  uuocciipied,  it.  gives  to  the  ponderable  substance  filling 
the  one  its  powers  of  action  and  reaction,  and  to  the 
imponderable  substance  filling  the  other  its  powers  of 
conveying  actions  and  reactions  from  one  body  to  another.  So 
that  when  there  happens  some  vast  catastrophe  like  that  of 
which  the  star  near  ■  Oorona  was  lately  the  seatj  it  is  at  once 
tlie  agent  by  which  the  transformation  is  wroughb  and  tha 
agent  by  which  ia  conveyed,  with  almost  infinite  speed 
throngh  the  Uaiverse,  the  resulting  tremor  felt  on  the  sur- 
(nces  of  its  countless  worlds." 


§  272.  Comparatively  consistent  as  ia  this  answer,  and 
serving  though  it  does  to  throw  back  with  added  force  the 
reproaches  of  the  spiritnaliat,  it  is  not  the  answer  to  be  here 
given.  In  tho  closing  paragraphs  of  First  Principles,  and 
again  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  present  work,  the  position 
taken  was,  that  the  truth  is  not  expressible  either  by  Mat&- 
rialiiim  or  by  Spiritualism,  however  modified  and  however 
refinod,  Let  me  now,  for  the  last  tlmSj  set  forth  the  ulti- 
mate implications  of  the  argamont  running  throngh  this 
volume,  as  well  as  throngh  preceding  volumes. 

Carried  to  whatever  extent,  the  inquiries  of  the  psycho- 
logist do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind ;  any  more 
than  do  the  inquiries  of  tho  chemiat  reveal  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Matter,  or  those  of  tho  physicist  the  nltimate 
nature  of  Motion.  Though  the  chem.ist  is  gravitating 
towards  the  belief  that  there  is  a  primitive  atom,  ont  of 
which  by  variously  •arranged  unions  are  formed  the  so- 
called  elements,  as  out  of  thosa  by  variously-arranged 
unions  are  formed  oxides,  acids,  and  salts,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous more  complex  substances ;  yet  he  knows  no  raoro 
than  he  did  at  first  about  this  hypothetical  primitive  atom. 
And  similarly,  though  wo  have  seen  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  is  a  primitive  unit  of  consciousness,  that  se 
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of  all  orders  are  formed  of  fiuch  units  combined  in  yarious 
relations^  that  by  the  compounding  of  tliese  sensations 
and  their  yarions  relations  are  prodaced  perceptions  and 
ideaSj  and  so  on  up  to  the  highest  thoughts  and  emotions ; 
yet  this  unit  of  consciousness  remains  inscrutable.  Suppose 
it  to  have  become  quite  clear  tJiat  a  shock  in  consciousness 
and  a  molecular  motion^  are  the  subjective  and  objective 
faces  of  the  same  thing ;  we  continue  utterly  incapable  of 
uniting  the  two,  so  as  to  conceive  that  reality  of  which  they 
are  the  opposite  faces.  Le't  us  consider  how  either  face 
is  firamed  in  our  thoughts. 

The  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving  mass  of  sensible 
matter,  is  a  synthesis  of  certain  states  of  consciousness  that 
stand  related  in  a  certain  succession.  The  conception  of  a 
rhythmically-moving  molecule,  is  one  in  which  these  states 
and  their  relations  have  been  reduced  to  the  extremest 
limits  of  dimension  representable  to  the  mind,  and  are  then 
assumed  to  be  further  reduced  far  beyond  the  limits  of  re- 
presentation. So  that  this  rhythmically-moving  molecule, 
which  is  our  unit  of  composition  of  external  phenomena,  is 
mental  in  a  three-fold  sense— our  experiences  of  a  rhy  thrni* 
cally-moving  mass,  whence  the  conception  of  it  is  derived, 
are  states  of  mind,  having  objective  counterparts  that  are  un- 
known ;  the  derived  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving 
molecule,  is  formed  of  states  of  mind  that  have  no  directly- 
presented  objective  counterparts  at  all ;  and  when  we  try  to 
think  of  the  rhythmically-moving  molecule  as  we  suppose  it 
to  exist,  we  do  so  by  imagining  that  we  have  re-represented 
these  representative  states,  on  an  infinitely-reduced  scale. 
So  that  the  unit  out  of  which  we  build  our  interpretation  of 
material  phenomena,  is  triply  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  ideal 
unit,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Mindf  It  arises,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  synthesis  of  many  feelings,  real  and  ideal, 
and  of  the  many  changes  among  them.  ^What  are  feelings  ? 
What  is  changed  ?    And  what)  changes  it  ?    If  to  avoid 
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obn'ons  impliratious  of  a  materiality,  wo  call  ewA 
Blcmcnt  uf  this  ideal  anit,  a  state  of  coasciousoe^, 
wa  only  jfet  into  other  aimilttr  implic&tioDS.  ,The 
oeption  of  a  state  of  oonscioosaeaa  implies  the 
/  oeption  of  an  existenco  which  has  the  state, 
on  decoicpoging  certain  of  our  feelings  we  find 
formed  of  miuuto  shocks,  Bucceeding  one  another  with 
diflerent  rapiditiea  ami  in  different  eombinauons ;  and 
when  wo  couclnde  that  all  our  feelings  are  probably  fori 
of  such  nnits  of  (H>Dscioiisiies3  varionsly  combined, 
stiU  obliged  to  conceire  this  unit  of  conaciousness 
change  wrought  by  some  force  in  something.  No  eSbrt 
imagination  enables  as  to  think  of  a  shock,  however  minnte, 
except  as  undergone  by  an  entity.  We  tiro  compi-Ued, 
therefore,  to  poatnlate  a  substance  of  Mind  that  is 
affected,  before  we  can  think  of  its  affections.  But  we 
can  form  no  notion  of  a  sabstanco  of  Mind  absolutely 
divested  of  attribntes  connoted  by  the  word  substance ; 
and  all  such  attributes  aro  abstracted  from  our  experiencoa 
of  material  phenomena.  Kxpcl  from  thu  conception  of 
Mind  every  one  of  those  attributes  by  which  we  distinguish 
an  external  something  from  an  external  nothing,  and  the 
conception  of  Mind  becomes  nothing.  If  to  escape  this 
difficulty  we  repudiate  the  expression  "  state  of 
eciousoess,"  and  call  each  undocompo^ablc  feeling  "  » 
sciousness,"  we  merely  get  out  of  one  difficulty  into  anotl 
A  consciousness,  if  not  the  state  of  a  thing  is  itself  a  tbin^^ 
And  aa  many  different  consciousnesses  as  there  arc,  so  many 
different  things  there  are.  How  shall  we  think  of  these  ao 
many  independent  things,  having  their  differential  charac> 
ten*,  when  we  have  excluded  all  conceptions  derived  from 
external  phenomena?  We  can  think  of  entities  that  differ 
from  one  another  and  from  uonentity,  only  by  bringing 
into  our  thoughts  the  romembrances  of  entities  which  wa 
distinguished  as  objective  and  material.  Again,  how  ara 
we     to     conceive     these   consciousnesses    as 
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ehanged  one  into  another  or  as  being  replaced  one  by 
another  f  We  cannot  do  this  without  conceiving  of  cause ; 
and  we  know  nothing  of  cause  save  as  manifested  in 
existences  we  class  as  material — either  our  own  bodies  or 
surrounding  things. 

See  then  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of  Matter  only 
in  terms  of  Mind.  We  can  think  of  Mind  only  in  terms  of 
Matter.  When  we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  the 
first  to  the  uttermost  limit,  we  are  referred  to  the  second 
for  a  final  answer ;  and  when  we  have  got  the  final  answer 
of  the  second  we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  it.  We  find  the  value  of  »  in  terms  of  y'j 
then  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x;  and  so  on  we  , 
may  continue  for  ever  without  coming  nearer  to  a  solution. 
The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never  to  be  trans* 
cended  while  consciousness  lasts,  renders  impossible  all 
knowledge  of  that  TJltimate  Reality  in  which  subject  and 
object  are  iinited. 

§  273.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  true  conclusion  implied 
throughout  the  foregoing  pages — ^the  conclusion  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality  which  is  manifested  to  / 
us  subjectively  and  objectively.  For  while  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  manifested  under  either  form  proves  to  be 
inscrutable,  the  order  of  its  manifestations  tiiroughout  all 
mental  phenomena  proves  to  be  tHe  same  as  the  order  of  its 
manifestations  throughout  all  material  phenomena. 

The  Law  of  Evolution  holds  of  the  inner  world  as  it  does 
of  the  outer  world.  On  tracing  up  from  its  low  and  vague 
beginnings  the  intelligence  which  becomes  so  marvellous 
in  the  highest  beings,  we  find  that  under  whatever  aspect 
contemplated,  it  presents  a  progressive  transformation  of 
like  nature  with  the  progressive  transformation  we  trace  in 
the  Universe  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  in  each  of  its  parts. 
If  we  study  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  we  see  it 
advancing  in  integration,  in  complexity,  in  definiteness.     Tf 
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}  lam  to  ita  fanctloas,  we  find  these  sitnilarl}'  show  a 
tDcnasing  iuter-dependeniU!,  an  ADgmentation  in  nnmber  • 
heborogoneity,  and  a  greater  prectaion.  If  we  examine  fltfr" 
rcJntiotia  of  these  functions  to  the  actious  going  oa  in  the 
world  around,  wo  see  tliat  the  correBpondcnce  between 
them  progreaaea  in  range  and  amount,  becomes  coQli&aall; 
more  complex  and  more  special,  and  adrancos  throogb 
differentiations  and  integrations  like  those  ererTwhere 
going  on.  And  when  we  observe  the  correlative  stat«s  of 
conscionsneas,  we  discover  that  these,  too,  beginning  as 
simple,  vague,  and  incoherent,  become  increasingly-nome- 
rous  in  their  kinds,  are  nnited  into  aggregates  which  are 
larger,  more  multitudinous,  and  more  multiform,  and  even- 
tuallj  assume  those  finiahod  shnpes  we  see  in  scientific 
gcneruliza Lions,  where  definitely- quantitative  elements  are 
co-ordinated  in  definitely-quantitative  relations. 

Bach  are  the  results  of  a  synthesis  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  verified  by  analysis.  These  are  the  conclusions 
to  which  Objective  Psychology  has  brought  ns ;  and  these 
are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall  find  onrselves  led  by 
that  Subjeciire  Psychology  to  which  we  now  p 
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OK  THE  ACniONS  OF  ANJ3STHET1CS  AND  NARCOTICa 

Whilk  omitting  them  from  the  text,  1  cannot  refrain  from  here 
appending  certain  conclnsions  respecting  the  actions  of  Anflesthetics 
and  Narcotics,  to  which  I  buaye  been  led  while  seeking  an  explanation 
of  the  anomalies  referred  to. 

It  i<«  commonly  supposed  that  these  agents  hare  special  relations 
to  nervons  tissue,  rather  than  to  other  tissoes ;  and,  because  of  the 
different  effects  they  work,  it  is  even  assumed  that  some  of  them 
bare  elective  affinities  for  the  matter  composing  certain  nervous 
centres  rather  than  for  that  composing  others.  This  last  supposi- 
tion, made  without  other,  warrant  than  that  it  renders  certain  of  the 
facts  intelligible,  must  be  carried  much  further  to  account  for  all  the 
facts.  As  the  same  anaesthetic  does  not  act  in  the  same  way  on  all 
persons,  but  here  affects  one  centre  more  and  here  another,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  chemical  compositions  of  these  centres  are  in 
such  cases  interchanged — ^nay,  as  one  drunken  man  becomes  morose 
while  another  becomes  affectionate,  it  must  be  supposed  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  in  such  cases  interchanged 
their  chemical  compositions.  Nor  is  even  this  the  extreme  of  the 
difficulty.  For  since  in  the  same  individual,  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  anesthetic  will  produce  quite  different  effects  in  different 
states  of  the  circulation ;  the  hypothesis  requires  us  to  suppose  that 
these  contrasts  of  chemical  composition  among  the  nervons  centres 
interchange  from  hour  to  hour. 

If  inst«»d  of  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  leaves  many  of  the  effects 
unaccounted  for,  we  make  an  assumption  that  is  not  gratuitous  and 
renders  the  facts,  general  and  special,  intelligible,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  Setting  out,  then,  with  the 
generalization  that  these  various  substances  that  affect  the  nervous 
system — ^the  vegeto-alkalies,  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  nitrous  oxide, 
ammonia,  arsenk^  the  mineral  acids,  &c. — are  substances  that  pro* 
dnce  changes  in  albuminous  matters,  let  us  consider  how  their 
respective  effects  will  be  modified  by  the  various  conditions  under 
wUeh  they  act.  Agents  having  powerful  affinities  for  components  of 
the  tissues  and  floids,  given  in  small  quantities  to  avoid  destruction 
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o(  the  membranee,  cnn  scarcely  reach  tbc  ncrToos  syAat 
bioed  alAles  ;  ftod  may  bo  expected  to  work  their  respwtirc  effects 
tbroaKb  tb«  instmmcntatities  of  the  compoanda  llwjr  luire  fonnciL 
Tbo  mo«t  con^pivaona  cffwts  will  be  wrought  by  lliose  ogrnts 
which,  while  they  cen  produce  molecular  cliunj^es  in  Ribuminoui 
sabstnncee,  have  not  euch  powerlnl  alSuities  (or  tbem,  or  (or  their 
•leoenta,  us  to  be  arrested  op  their  way  to  the  nerroua  system.  Tb* 
thelica  and  narcotics  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  (ulQlliDg  this 
meat.  So  much  being  premised,  let  ns  ask  what  will  be  the  in- 
fl  of  such  snbaCancea  carried  indiscriminately  through  tbo  bo-ty 
i  icting  indiscriminately  on  the  tissnea.  II  a  lilood-corpascte,  or 
A  bile-cell,  or  d  particle  of  mucous  membrane,  \a  afTwted  by  ethei 
or  by  opinni,  and  changed  iaomerically  or  otherwise,  the  implind 
molccalar  disturbance  works  little  or  no  effect  on  tbo  body  at  Urire, 
in  the  absence  of  a  channel  through  which  the  disturbance  can  be 
conducted.  But  if  the  ether  or  opium  affects  a  moleooto 
of  a  nerve-corpuscle,  the  line  of  isomericaJly-changing  molecnlai 
connected  with  the  Derre-corpiiscle,  conveys  the  disturbance  to  soma 
remote  place ;  whence,  by  diffusion  and  re-diSunioa,  it  is  carried 
through  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say,  we  ne^ 
not  suppose  the  aiuesthetic  or  narcotic  to  have  more  nOiiiity  for 
the  proteiu-aulwtance  of  nerve-corpuscle  or  nerve-fibre,  than  for  tlie 
other  foruiii  of  protein -substance  it  comes  in  contact  willi  -  bat  its 
effect  is  comprehensible  as  resolting  frum  the  structaral  relations  ol 
nerve-corpnscle  and  nerve-fibre. 

Carrying  with  ns  this  conception,  and  not  assuming  tliat  the 
anastbctic  or  narcotic  has  any  elective  alhuity  for  the  inatt«r  of  one 
nerve-corpusde  rather  than  for  that  of  another,  or  (or  nerve- 
oorposcle  rather  than  for  nerrc-Hbro,  let  us  consider  what  farther 
differences  in  its  aL-tions  will  be  eotailed  by  fuKber  differences  b  the 
conditions  of  the  parts.  We  have  experimental  proof  that  an  agent 
which  arrests  the  function  of  nerve,  serves  at  the  moment  of  its 
action  to  excite  nerve.  If  nerve  is  cut  in  two,  or  constricted  by  a 
ligature,  or  seared,  or  touched  by  a  powerfol  acid,  it  is,  in  the  act 
of  being  mcapncitated,  made  to  couvey  a  strong  discharge.  We 
have  reason  to  expect,  then,  that  whatever  agent  so  acU  on  nerve- 
substonco  OS  to  disable  it,  will,  in  working  the  implied  molecular 
clianga,  canse  a  molecular  distarbance  constitnting  excitement.  To 
nnderstand  fully,  however,  why  Btiniulaiion  precedes  narcosis,  we 
must  observe  the  dill'orent  relations  of  nerve-covpuscles  andnerve- 
fibres  to  the  blood. 

At  pomted  out  when  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  tU  vescicular 
tissue  is  far  more  Tascnlar  than  its  fibrous  tissue ;  nod  foKber. 
while  the  matter  of  nerve- vesicles  ie  so  arranged  as  lo  offer  the  IdM 
poenible  obstacle  to  Ihe  reception  of  fluid  from  the  adjactM 
eapilluriea,  the  matter  of  nerve-tibreE  is  shielded  by  a  niedutf 
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Fheath.  Hence,  when  any  agent  capable  of  so  changing  the  mole- 
eolar  state  of  nerve-matter  as  to  arrest  its  function,  is  carried  into 
the  blood,  it  first  acts  on  the  nerye-corpnscles.  Each  change  produced, 
io  one  of  these  (be  it  the  decomposition  of  a  molecule  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  isomeric  transformation  of  a  molecule)  implies  a  disen- 
gagmnent  of  molecular  motion,  that  is  immediately  propagated  along 
the  connected  nenre-fibres,  and  excites  the  parts  to  which  they  run. 
Every  nerve-corpuscle  being  thus  quickly  acted  upon,  and  emitting 
successive  discharges  as  the  successive  molecular  transformations  are 
wrought  in  it,  there  results  a  general  exaltation  of  state ;  as  shown 
physi^ly  in  the  invigorated  pulse  and  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
and  as  shown  psychically  in  the  rush  of  vivid  ideas  and  intensified 
feeUn^^  But  what  is  taking  place  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system  f  While  some  molecules  of  alcohol  or  ether  or  chloroform, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  thus  quickly  passed  from  the  closely- 
adjacent  capillaries  into  the  almost  naked  matter  of  the  nerve- 
corpuscles,  other  such  molecules  are  elsewhere  on  their  vray  through 
the  outer  coats  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  medullary  sheaths  within 
these ;  and  they  presently  reach  the  bundles  of  fibrilla  forming  the 
axis-cylinders.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  isomeric  changes 
they  immediately  begin  to  produce  in  these,  at  first  add  to  the 
general  excitement  Though  each  molecule  changed  is  thereafter 
incapacitated  for  taking  part  in  the  transfer  of  a  nerve-wave ;  yet 
in  the  act  of  being  changed,  it  becomes  itself  the  initiator  of  a 
nerve-wave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  must  infer  that  as  the 
ansdsthetic  invades  a  nerve-fibre  more  and  more,  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  its  molecules  are  rendered  unable  to  transfer  a 
wave  of  the  peculiar  isomeric  change  which  constitutes  a  nervous 
discharge ;  and,  eventually,  the  fibre  becomes  impermeable. 

Observe,  now,  the  several  implications.  We  have  first  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  nerve- 
fibres  become  impermeable  sooner  than  the  shorter.  Assuming,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  that  all  the  nerves  conveying  sensations  of  touch 
are  equally  permeable,  it  will  naturally  happen  that  at  the  expira 
ti  on  of  a  given  interval,  the  probability  that  a  nerve-fibre  has  been 
at  some  part  of  its  course  invaded  by  the  ansesthetic,  will  be  greater 
if  the  fibre  is  long  than  if  it  is  short.  Hence  the  fact  that  ansss- 
thesia  occurs  first  in  the  hinder  extremities ;  and  that  parts  of  the 
surface  nearer  to  the  nervous  centres  lose  their  sensibility  l&ter.* 

We  are  enabled  also  to  account  for  those  diversities  of  resulta 
prodpoed  by  different  doses  and  by  the  same  dose  under  different 
conditions.  Reaching  easily  the  vesicular  elements  of  the  nervour 
system,  atid  with  more  difiiculty  the  fibrous  elements,  a  small 

*  It  IB  tnie  that,  iccording  to  Dr.  Anstie,  dogs  and  rata  experimented  upon, 
early  lose  aensation  in  the  mnzsle ;  but  here  the  natural  anesthesia  due  to  tht 
ooldaeM  eansed  by  oonstant  evaporation,  aids  the  artificial  anastheaia. 
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qannlUy  of  one  of  tliese  solistaiices  iatro<Ia[:ci]  inlo  tite  blood,  wHI 
have  a  Btimnlating  cSert  little  if  at  all  qnaliSed  b^  tlie  aunstbeiie 
«(r«ct.  Obviously,  too,  the  cooflii^  between  these  opi>o8ite  actiom 
— the  one  tending  to  iiicre&se  tbo  Eenesb  of  dcttoiu  Qukl  and  itw 
other  tending  lo  bloclc  np  the  cltnuoels  (or  itu  discbarge — will, 
other  things  equal,  end  in  predomirmnce  of  the  one  or  th«  othei 
wcordinff  to  the  stnte  of  tbo  circulotion,  general  or  locni.  If  tli« 
blood  ia  rnpiilly  propelled,  so  iw  to  bring  to  the  nervons  ccntrva  u 
ubiindnnt  sapplj  not  only  of  the  cxi^iting  agent  bnt  of  the  maiwiala 
which  further  wattle  luid  repikir,  the  increased  iimouut  of  nervooa 
fluid  generstwl,  may  more  lliaii  compensate  (or  det^rwtse  in  t" 
facility  of  ila  Ireuafer  ftlong  the  nerves  ;  and  tliis  may  e$pec»  ■" 
expected  to  happen  where,  in  additiou  to  an  active  geneml  c 
tion,  the  circDlalioD  throagh  tlie  brain  aa  n  whole,  or  throuf'h  • 
of  its  plexuses,  is  much  exaltod.  On  the  other  hnnd,  as  Ihe  a 
thetic,  onee  diifuaed  through  the  system,  will  invade  the  nerre-fibrM 
ia  much  the  aanie  way  whether  the  blood  moves  slowly  vt  qnlckly, 
there  will,  when  it  mores  slowly,  reealt  an  impedimeot  to  nervoiu 
dUcbarge  without  any  augmented  presi^ure  of  nercous  fluid,  and 
hence  the  sedaitve  influence  will  predominate.  The  cimtmsts  be- 
tween different  persons,  and  different  stales  of  the  Euae  person,  as 
aOevted  by  these  ageuts,  ihus  become  inttHigible. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  unlike  effects  produced  on  the 
nerroiifl  Ry^tem  by  mdike  agents  1  ShonM  not  all  ouKsthetics  and 
narcotics  have  the  same  effects  T  "  I  reply  in  the  first  plaL-e,  that 
much  as  these  various  agents,  swallowed  or  iubaled  or  injected, 
differ  hi  their  minor  results,  they  do  agrte  in  their  major  results,  aa 
being  excitants  or  sedatives  according  to  circn Distances,  snd  as 
huliitnally  producing  exaltation  of  function  before  depression  of 
function,  when  the  dose  k  sufficient  to  produce  depression,  in  the 
second  place,  1  reply  that  while  there  are  doubtless  many  more 
special  canses  of  differences  in  their  actions,  there  ia  oue  conspicu- 
ous general  cause — their  greater  or  less  molecnbtr  mobility,  and  con- 
sequent greater  or  less  diffusibility  through  the  tisKues.  From  tttis 
arinaa  the  generic  contrast  between  the  actions  ot  aussthetics  and 
narcoticd.  As  compared  with  the  vegeto-alkalies,  &c.,  the 
alcohols,  ethers,  Ac,  are  anbstances  of  much  lower  molecular  com- 
plexity, which  show  by  their  readiness  to  assume  the  gaseous  tonn 
bow  miich  more  diffusible  they  are.  liearing  in  mind  the  researchee 
of  Prof.  Graham,  we  mny  fairly  infer  that  molecules  of  nitrous 
oxide,  or  other,  or  cliloroform,  pass  throogh  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
ressels  and  the  protective  conts  of  the  nerve-fibres,  much  more 
rapidly  than  do  molecules  of  morphia,  or  of  that  component  to 
which  hashiijh  owes  its  power.  And  if  so,  it  must  naturoll)  happen 
that  while  the  stimulant  effects  of  the  anmsthetics  will  bj  very 
quickly  shown  and  eoon  followed    by  the   paralysing  effects,  tha 
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flttmalant  effects  of  the  narcotics,  less  qnicUj  shown,  will  be  less 
quickly  foHowed  by  the  paralyzing  effects.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  among  the  ansssthetics  themselFes  and  among  the  nar- 
cotics themselyes,  many  such  nnlikenesses  of  action  must  result 
from  nnlikenesses  of  d^osibility.  Indeed,  suspicion  rises  almost  to 
certainty  on  remembering  how  the  most  diffusible  anaesthetics  not 
only  rapidly  act  but  rapidly  cease  to  act,  in  consequence  of  their 
speedy  elimination  from  the  system. 

It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  the  various  effects  worked  by  these 
Tarious  agents,  all  result  from  specialities  of  co-operation  among  the 
many  factors.  Let  me  briefly  enumerate  these  factors : — 1.  The 
place  at  which  the  agent  is  absorbed,  and  the  consequent  ability  of 
the  agent  to  act  on  some  parts  of  the  nenrous  system  sooner  than  on 
others.  2.  The  rapidity  of  absorption ;  which,  if  great,  wilt  make 
possible  a  marked  local  effect  before  a  marked  general  effect.  3.  The 
quantity  absorbed,  as  sufficient  to  act  on  nerve-Feside  without 
appreciably  affecting  nerve-fibre,  or  as  sufficient  to  appreciably 
affect  both.  4.  The  rehitive  molecular  mobility  of  the  agent. 
5.  Its  chemical  relations  to  the  blood,  (a)  as  affecting  its  power 
of  carrying  gases,  (b)  as  affecting  its  various  components  in  such 
ways  as  to  aid  or  hinder  waste  or  nutrition.  6.  Its  chemical 
relations  to  the  substances  passed  through  (more  especially  to  the 
medullary  substance  covering  nerve-fibre)  which  will  aid  or  hinder 
its  paralysing  effect  7.  The  general  state  of  the  circulation. 
8.  The  state  of  the  cirpulation  in  each  nervous  centre,  as  ordinary 
or  as  excited  by  function.  9.  The  characters  of  the  nerve-fibres 
acted  upon,  as  differing  (a)  in  length,  (b)  in  ability  to  convey 
discharges  with  facility,  (c)  in  amount  of  protective  covering,  (d) 
in  proximity  to  many  or  few  capillaries.  Here,  then,  are  a  dozen 
factors,  the  co-operation  of  which  will  not  be  the  same  in  any  two 
cases;  and  unlike  primary  combinations  of  them  may  cause  end- 
lessly-varied secondary  combinations — as  when,  for  example,  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  one  centre  are  acted  on  sooner  than  on  those 
of  another,  thus  complicating  the  effects  by  altering  the  relative 
supplies  of  blood  to  these  oentren  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to 
assign  elective  affinities  for  special  centres  as  the  only  possible 
causes  of  the  special  efocts.  This  hypothesis  should,  I  think,  be 
resorted  to  only  when  other  modes  of  interpretation  are  proved 
inadeqttatai 
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A  Univbiijiitt  graduate  whose  stndies  in  Pejchologj  itnil  PTiiltv- 
Raphf  liuve  [Qiule  tiim  an  obserTor  able  to  ws  the  ineBnings  ot  hla 
eipemncea,  has  faroish^  mo  tritb  tbe  folloiring  acconiit  uf  tlto 
feelin);s  aud  ideas  tbnt  arose  in  bim  during  loss  of  coosciousueaa  and 
during  return  to  fonscioaaneaa.  My  correspondent,  describing 
himself  an  cxtretnrlj'  susceptible  to  female  beaatj,  explains  that 
'■the  girl"  named  in  the  t-ourse  of  the  deecri|itiuti  wss  bd  anknom 
jaung  lud;  in  the  railnny  uarriage  irbicli  broaght  bim  ap  to  toirti 
tu  the  detitist'a.  He  says  bis  syati^ii)  rosistM  tlie  intlaenue  of 
chloruform  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  took  twenty  minnt«8  to  prodo« 
ioseiisibility :  the  result  lioing  that  for  a  much  longer  lime  tbw) 
usnal  he  underwent  partial  hypi-nealhesia  instead  of  ansKtheHia. 
After  specifying  some  dreadful  i%nsations  which  soon  arose  he  gO<n 
OD  to  say  : —        "  ■  •         1  began  to  be  lerriSed  to  sueh 

a  wonderfal  oxlent  aa  I  woald  nerer  before  hare  guessed  p^ittlbte. 
1  made  an  involuntary  effort  to  get  out  of  the  cttalr,  and  tben — 
suddenly  became  aware  tbnt  I  was  looking  at  nolliing :  while 
taken  np  by  tbe  confusion  in  my  Inogs,  the  ontwuri]  tbings  in  the 
room  had  gone,  nud  1  was  "  alone  in  tbe  dark."  I  felt  a  force  on 
my  arm  (which  did  not  strike  me  as  the  surgeon's  "  hand,"  but  merely 
es  au  extemaJ  restraint)  keeping  me  down,  and  thb  waa  the  lust 
Btraw  which  made  me  give  in,  the  last  defiidte  thing  (smell,  sound, 
sight,  or  touch)  1  remembered  oatside  my  owd  body,  Listantly  1 
was  aeiEed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  panic  inside.  I  eonld  feel 
every  air-cell  struggling  spasmodically  against  an  awful  pressure, 
lu  tueir  struggle  tbey  seemed  to  tear  away  from  one  another  in  all 
direeljons,  anil  there  was  universal  racking  torture,  while  meantinie 
tite  common  foe,  in  tbe  shape  of  this  iron  pressure,  kept  settling 
down  with  more  and  more  irresistible  might  into  every  nook  nud 
crevice  of  the  scene.  My  consciousue^  was  now  about  this :  I  whs 
not  aware  of  anything  but  an  isolated  scene  of  torture,  pervaded  by 
a  hitherto  unknown  sense  of  t«rror  (uud  by  what  I  have  since  learnt 
is  c&lled  "the  unity  of  consciousness;"  this  never  deserted  the 
scene,  even  down  to  the  very  lust  inaudible  heart-beat).  Yet  I  call 
it  a  "  scene,"  because  I  recognized  some  different  parts  of  my  body, 
aud  fell  that  the  pain  in  one  part  was  not  the  same  aa  that  in 
another.  Meanwhile,  along  with  tbe  increased  intensity  of  conval- 
sion  in  my  lungs,  an  element  of  noise  had  sprung  np.  A  chaotio 
ronring  ran  tbrougli  my  brain,  inuiimerni>Ie  drums  began  to  boat  for 
inwde  my  ear,  nil  itm  cuulneion  presently  came  ti 
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fliodding,  erery  thud  3f  which  wounded  me  like  a  club  falling 
repeatedly  on  the  same  spot     ♦        ♦        ♦ 

From  this  stage  my  Inngs  ceased  to  occupy  me,  and  I  forget  how 
the  struggle  finished.  There  was  a  sense  of  comparative  relief  that, 
at  any  rate,  one  force  was  victorioos,  and  the  distraction  oyer ;  the 
strange  large  fright  that  had  seized  me  so  entirely  when  I  felt 
myself  ensnared  into  dark  suffocation  was  now  gone  also,  and  there 
was  only  left  the  huge  thudding  at  my  ears,  and  the  terribly 
impetuous  stroke  of  my  heart  The  thudding  gradually  got  less 
acutely  painful,  and  less  loud ;  £  remember  a  recognition  of  satis- 
faction that  one  more  fearful  disturbance  was  gone.  But,  while  the 
thunder  in  my  ear  was  thus  growing  duller,  all  of  a  sudden  my 
heart  sprang  out  with  a  more  yiyid  flash  of  sensation  than  any  of 
those  previous  ones.  The  force  of  an  express  engine  was  straining 
there,  and  like  a  burning  ball  it  leapt,  from  side  to  side,  faster  and 
faster,  hitting  me*  with  such  a  superhuman  earnestness  that  I  felt 
each  time  as  if  the  iron  had  entered  my  soul,  and  it  was  all  over  with 
me  for  ever.  (Not  that ''  I "  was  now  any  more  than  this  burning- 
hot  heart  and  the  walled  space  in  which  it  was  making  its  strokes : 
the  rest  of  ^me"  had  gone  unobserved  out  of  focus.)  Every 
stroke  produced  exquisite  pain  on  the  flesh  against  which  it  beat 
glowing,  and  there  was  a  radiation,  as  from  a  molten  lump  of  metal 
between  enclosures.  Presently  the  unbearable  heat  got  less,  and 
there  was  nothing  remaining  except  a  pendulous  movement^ 
slackening  speed,  and  not  painful.  Of  nothing  beyond  was  I 
conscious  but  this  warm  body  vibrating :  not  a  single  other  part  of 
me  was  left,  and  there  was  not  a  single  other  movement  of  any  sort 
to  attract  my  atten|ion.  A  fading  sense  of  infinite  leisure  at  last^ 
in  a  dreamy  inaudible  air ;  then  all  was  hushed  out  of  notice. 

*  *  There  was  the  breaking  of  a  silence  that  might  have 
been  going  on  for  ever  in  the  utterly  dark  air.  An  undisturbed 
empty  quiet  was  everywhere,  except  that  a  stupid  presence  lay  like 
a  heavy  introsion  samewherey — a  blotch  on  the  calm.  This  blotch 
became  more  inharmonious,  more  distinctly  leaden ;  it  was  a  heavier 
pressure, — it  is  actually  intruding  further, — and  before  almost  there 
was  time  to  wonder  feebly  how  disagreeable  was  this  interruption 
of  untroubled  quiet,  it  had  loomed  out  as  something  unspeakably 
cruel  and  woefuL  For  a  bit  there  was  nothing  more  than  this 
profoundly  cruel  presence,  and  my  recognition*  of  it  It  seemed 
unutterably  monstrous  in  its  nature,  and  I  felt  it  like  some  super- 
human injustice;  but  so  entire  had  been  the  still  rest  all  round 
before  its  shadow  troubled  me,  that  I  had  no  notion  of  making  the 
faintest  remonstrance.  *  *  *  It  got  worse.  *  •  • 
Just  as  the  cruelty  and  injustice  became  so  unbearable  that  I  hardly 

*  If  there  were  a  noun  belooj^ing  to  the  verh  '*  To  he  aware  of,**  like 
"reoogmtioii*'  to  "recognize,''  it  would  be  the ouc  to  uae  here. 
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Mold  uk«  it  In,  aaddenl;  U  came  ont  d  massive,  patwliqci 
aud  I  wua  all  over  one  tender  nouiid,  willi  tliis  deii»«  puiu  prg' 
vao  to  my  deepesl  d«:|>ih9.  1  tall  tmt  s;iii|iallieiii:  bvOy  u(  ■ 
And  at  Mch  probe  ol  the  pnin  ev«rf  singLe  nloiu  Wfta  Corved  | 
tronisndona  pressure  into  nil  the  rtA,  wbilo  evttrjone  ot  Uiea 
acnlulj  lender,  and  shrank  frnin  th«  wound — onl;  th«r«  was  ao^ 
to  shrink.  A  little  before,  I  bnd  merely  feU  llio  crnel  «leot(  ~ 
helplws  pusirtt; ;  now,  a  still  more  crunhiuK  probe  cvme ; 
iuHtiint  it  forced  all  m;  avxua  into  on«t  eolid  eteel-miu»  of  i 
aj^ony — tbeo,  vrhea  thioga  conldu't  go  innufa  furtber,  nnd  *\\  i 
be  over,  a  sen^o  of  reaction  eniorgeil ;  there  "as  a  loosening,  a 
WM  ari^ed  into  relief  by  nttenng  from  my  very  dI;pth!^  wlit 
not  to  much  (at  first)  a  pitwus  remon^trancH  na  a  pileuiu  " 
ion  "  (lilte  nn  imitation)  of  the  [xiia :  in  fturt,  the  senate  u(  woe  ha« 
also  ouuidn,  and  1  htard  it,  a,  very  low,  infinitely  gennine.  ' 
*  *  The  next  second  there  was  a  change :  liifherto  it  ta 
pMin />arC(iut — now  there  came  a  quick  conueotration,  the  paj 
together  (like  qnicksilver),  and  1  Muddeuly  was  aware  that  i 
(loi'ulizeil)  vp  tnt  the  riijht ;  while,  aimultaneonsly  witli  tbin  t 
tion  of  locnlity,  n  feeling  of  incipient  TtaUlanet  l>f^gan  to  lie  i 
picrli  (not  that  i  ftjit  them  except  jusl  us  otiuir  purls)  of  nn 
whi(!h  tho  pain  had  receded.  The  pun  iuelf  wan  nu  less  ini« 
rnllier  mure  rivid,  only  1  wemeil  to  take  it  in  a  mure  iiotljf  man 
my  uttering  at  a  moan  was  no  longer  a  mere  lailbtnl  r 
ont  Into  the  au-  of  what  was  iosids  me,  but  1  bad  a  !<li_ 
makini;  an  appeal  for  sympathy  :  to  whom  or  to  what  1  did  not  k 
for  ibere  was  no  one  or  anything  there.  1  was  jnsl  going  to  I 
a  yet  louder  moan — as  a  fre^  fearful  imponiliop  of  iorce  platM 
into  me — when,  thnre  in  frout  af  me,  to  the  U/i  of  my  pajn, 
that  girl,  with  those  lovely  aukles,  and  tlie  graceful  Zlngori  bro 
tluc'kiugx.  *  *  1  felt,  as  dbttinctly  aa  il  some  had  told  i 
aloud,  that  I  would  not  make  any  cry,  that  it  wits  not  the  thing. 

Now  (»me  an  agonising  cold  wrench,  and  two  or  tluvu  miKa 
aaccessirely,  in  sach  u  hideoasly  rongh  fashion,  tliat  the  girl  * 
and  erarytldng  was  tortured  ont  of  me  but  the  darkness  and  I 
gigaotle  racking  swaying  torture  which  was  excruuiiiting  my  r' 
side.  An  iron  force  like  a  mill! on- horsepower  bad  hold  o' 
I  was  being  palled  upwards  and  out  of  where  1  was,  while  1  myMJ 
seemed  another  million-horsepower  which  would  not  be  pulled :  Uw 
paiu  was  something  to  be  remembered.  But  up  1  came,  the  dtirk- 
iiHSs  got  denser  (I  went  so  fast) ;  it  was  vibrating,  Ihe  dense  aguuT 
vibrated  faster;  /  was  (juiveriug,  straggling,  kicking  out(  ei 
thing  was  a  convnlsion  ol  tortnre,  my  head  seemed  to  come  l< 
«urfaue,  a  glimpse  of  liglit  and  air  broke  on  the  darkness,  t< 
vamo  through  to  me,  and  words  i  I  recognised  tbnl  a  "loofA"  ■ 
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bring  slowly  twisted  oat  of  my  jaw,  then  I  groaned  implorii^ly^  ia 
true  earthly  style,  as  if  this  was  too  mucky  and  I  ought  to  be  let 
alooe  now  I  was  getting  my  ''head"  out;  then  I  swallowed  la 
air,  made  an  ezertio&  with  my  *'  chest,"  found  my  ^*  arms "  were 
pressing  something  hard,  grasped  the  **  chair,"  and  pushed  myself 
np  oat  in  bewildered  light,  Just  as  the  dentist  Ihiew  away,  the 
8e66nd  right  molar  from  the  npper  jaw. 

Concerning  this  account  it  may  be  remarked,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  higher  consciousness  seems  not  to  hare  been  wholly 
abolished ;  since  there  remained  certain  emotions  and  certain  most 
general  ideas  of  relation  to  objecti^  agents.    On  the  other  hand  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  partial  consciousness  which  the 
narrator  had  during  anssstbesia,  is  not,  in  the  description,  eked  out 
in  some  measure  by  the  ideas  of  his  recovered  consciousness  carried 
back  to  them.    Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  certain 
components    of    consciousness    disappeared    and   others    became 
extremely  vague,  while  a  remainder  continued  tolerably  distinct. 
And  there  is  much  significance  in  the  relations  among  them: — 
1.  There  ceased  earli^  the  sensations  derived  from  the  special 
senses;  then  the  impression  of  force  acting  on  the  body  from 
without ;  and,  simultaneously,  there  ceased  the  consciousness  of 
external  space-relations.    2.  There  remained  a  vague  sense  of  rela- 
tive position  within  the  body ;  which,  gradually  fading,  left  at  last 
only  a  sense  of  those  space-relations  implied  by  consciousness  of  the 
heart's  pulsations.     8.   And  this   cluster    of    related  sensations 
produced  by  the  heart's  action,  finally  constituted  the  only  remain* 
fog  distinct  portion  of  the  Ego,    4.  In  the  returning  consciousness 
we  note  first  a  sense  of  pressure  somewhere:  there  was  no  con« 
sciousness  of  space-relations  within  the  body.    5.  The  consciousness 
of  this  was  not  a  cognition  proper.    In  an  accompanying  letter  my 
correspondent  says  of  it: — *'* Recognition' seems  to  imply  instell- 
ation  in  some  previously-formed  concept  (tolking  in  the  Kantian 
way),  and  this  is  just  what  was  not  the  case : "  that  is,  consciousness 
was  reduced  to  a  stete  in  which  there  was  not  that  classing  of 
states  which  constitutes  thought.      6.  The  pain  into  which  the 
presBnre  was  transformed  was  similarly  universal  instead  of  local. 
7.  When  the  pain  became  localized,   its  position  in  space  was 
vagne :  it  was  ^  up  on  the  right."    8.  Concerning  the  apparition 
of  ^'  the  girl,**  which,  as  my  correspondent  remarks,  seems  to  have 
occurred  somewhat  out  of  the  probable  order,  he  says,  in  a  letter: 
—"I  did  not  recognize  her  *  under  any  concept' — what  1  saw 
seemed  to  be  almost  unassisted  intuition  in  the  Kantian  sense," 
9.  The  localisation  of  the  pain  was  at  first  the  least  possible — ^tbe 
consciousness  was  of  that  part  versus  all  other  parte  nnlocalized. 
These  experiences  furnish  remarkable  verifications  of  certain 
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dootrbwa  aet  (orUi  lo  tbk  work.  This  dcgrulatttra  of  c 
by  chloroform,  abolislMDg  first  tbn  higher  fucaltiea  and  deiiccD'linK 
gtaduBXly  to  tho  lowrKt,  mny  be  coosiderpd  lu  reversing  UitC 
ftscmding:  guacsis  o[  conitcioosDeaa  which  baa  taken  place  in  tb« 
coanie  of  evolutlou;  and  the  itagea  of  descent  ma;  be  taken  as 
■howiu);,  In  t^|imiie  order,  the  stages  of  ascent.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  impressions  from  the  special  senses  ceasing  earl;, 
leave  behind  as  the  lust  impression  derived  from  witboal,  the  srnse 
of  outer  force  cont-eived  as  opposed  by  inner  resistance ;  lor  this  *e 
saw  to  be  the  primordial  element  of  consciooEness.  (I  317.)  ^gain, 
the  [act  that  the  consdooaness  of  exterosl  space  disappeared  simnl- 
tnneoasl]'  with  the  coosciousness  of  external  force,  aodwers  to  the 
coDclasion  drawn  that  space-ideas  are  boilt  ont  of  experiences  of 
reaistant  positions,  the  relations  among  which  are  moanred  by 
Mnsaliuns  of  mnscalar  effort.  (§§  343,  318.)  Fnrtber  there  is 
nieaniuK  in  the  fact  that  a  fi^ae  sense  of  relative  posilion  wJtliin 
the  body  survived ;  since  we  couclnded  that  by  mutual  exploratiuD 
there  is  gained  that  Imowledge  of  the  relations  umong  the  parts 
ot  the  body,  which  gives  measures  through  which  the  developed 
knowledge  of  sarronnding  space  is  reached.  (S^ji44,  345.)  Once 
more  we  got  evidence  thut  the  £ffo  tuimits  of  being  progressively 
shorn  of  its  higher  componenttj,  until,  Giially,  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  beating  of  Ihe  heart,  remain  alone  to  constitul«  the 
conscious  self ;  showing  in  the  first  place,  thai  the  conscious  aelf 
at  any  moment  is  really  compounded  of  all  the  states  of  conscioos- 
ness,  preseutalire  ttud  representative,  then  existing  (§319),  and 
showing,  in  the  second  plaL-e,  that  it  admits  of  lieing  simplified 
so  far  as  to  lose  moKt  of  the  elements  compuaiug  the  consciousness 
of  corporeal  existence.  Whence  it  ia  inferable  that  selt-couscious. 
iiess  begins  as  a  mere  rudiment  consistuig  of  present  seuaations, 
without  post  or  future.  Lastly,  we  have  the  striking  teatitnony 
that  there  exists  u  form  of  cousciousueas  lower  thuu  that  which 
the  lowest  kind  of  thought  shows  ns.  The  simplest  intpUectnal 
act  implies  the  knowing  something  as  sach  or  such — implies  the 
conseiousness  of  it  as  like  sonielbing  previously  experienced,  or, 
oCtierwise,  as  belonging  to  a  certain  cksa  of  experieucee.  But  we 
hero  get  evidence  of  a  stuge  so  low  that  a  received  impression 
remains  in  consciousness  unclassed;  there  is  a  passive  recepdi 
of  it,  and  an  absence  of  the  activity  rei^uired  to  know  *'  * 
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NOTE  10  CHAPTER  VTH.  OP  PART  IV. 

Im  his  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology^  Dr.  Carpenter,  referring 
to  the  doctrine  of  mental  evolution  as  cansed  bj  the  inherited 
effects  of  experiences,  developed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  says : — 

**  Bat  it  had  been  distinctly  foreshadowed  as  regards  the  Instincts  of  animals 
(which  are  onW  lower  forms  of  Man's  intellectoal  Intuitions)  by  Sir  John 
Sebright*  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  and  M.  Ronlin ;  of  whose  obeerrations  a  summary 
has  been  given  by  the  Writer  in  the  Contemporary  Reoiem,  January,  1878. 
•  •  •  And  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifkh  Editions  of  his  <  Human  Physiology/ 
published  respectivelj  in  1852  and  1855,  the  Writer  had  distinctly  expreraed 
his  belief  that  the  Cerebrum  of  Man  yroie*  to  the  modes  of  thomykt  in  which 
U  iff  habiinally  exercised ;  and  that  such  modifications  in  its  stmeiure  are 
transmissible  hereditarily,  *  *  *  He  here  refers  to  this  fact,  merelj  to  show 
that  the  yenertU  doctrine  above  enunciated  *  *  *  is  much  older  than  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer." 

Commnnications  to  which  the  above  passage  led,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Carpenter  had  not  read  this  work ;  bnt  had,  as  I 
nnderstood,  purposely  refrained  from  doing  so.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  difference  between  the  proposition  that  transmitted  mental 
modifications  produce  yarieties  of  mental  faculty  within  the  limits  of 
a  species ;  and  the  proposition  that  Mind,  in  all  its  faculties,  is 
produced  by  transmissions  of  such  modifications  through  all  the 
successions  of  species  during  the  evolution  of  life  upon  the  Earth. 
After  obtaining  from  Dr.  Carpenter  the  admission  that  this  latter 
proposition  had  not  even  been  entertained  (much  less  elaborated 
into  a  system)  by  those  he  names,  I  concluded  that  he  would,  in 
his  next  edition,  alter  the  above  statement.  He  has  not  done 
this,  however ;  and  therefore,  somewhat  reluctantly,  I  must  myself 
point  out  the  grave  misrepresentations  it  embodies. 

Manifestly  no  one  can  entertain  the  belief  that  the  psychical 
powers  of  all  creatures  have  arisen  by  evolution,  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  committing  himself  to  the  belief  that  their  physical  struc-* 
tures  have  arisen  by  evolution.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  fully  aware  that 
in  1855,  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the 
^development-hypothesis,**  as  it  was  then  commonly  called,  was 
repudiated  by  men  of  science,  as  well  as  by  the  world  at  large ; 
and  further,  that  any  one  who  held  it  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  scientific  He  does  not  allege  that  those  he  names  believed  it; 
much  less  gave  a  public  adhesion  to  it.  Yet  now,  in  the  above 
passage,  he  asserts  that  he  and  others  had  enunciated  in  a  general 
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wny,  llin  dociriiiB  eluborated  in  this  work :  they  avowed  a  mods*' 
•luti  llie  necessury  premises  of  which  they  did  tint  admit  I 

Either  Dr.  Carpenter  is  sUII  in  tlie  position  of  not  baria;  read 
this  work,  or  ho  lina  rend  it  since  the  liaie  nho»e  referred  to.  If  be 
hns  not  read  it,  then  it  is  etrenge  tliut  he  shonid  undertake  to 
rorrect  tko  impreseiions  of  "  younger  reftilera,"  concerninj^  tiie 
relation  lietwe«n  it«  riewa  and  the  Tiews  previooaly  be)<i  (see 
Conlrmpnrary  KftiriHy  [or  Febrnary.  1875).  If  he  has  reBii  It,  Ilieii 
it  is  even  more  strauf^e  that  be  should  persist  in  the  nbure  stale* 
ment  Id  the  first  place,  he  most  bare  becooie  aware  that  the  Iact4 
and  inferences  named  by  him,  ns  current  before  this  worlt  wai 
written,  are  referred  to  in  this  wnrli  as  familiar — are  taken  «a 
established  ($  ISO,  in  edition  of  lOSJ);  not  propounded  as  new. 
In  lliB  Eecond  place,  he  mnct  hftve  seen  that  these  facts  and  infer- 
ences are  nsed  as  part  of  my  data — thai  my  reasonin);e  l>egin 
where  the  reasoDings  he  naiUM  leave  off.  And  yet  bavini^  seen 
ihia,  be  identifies  the  titeory  that  mental  modifications  within  the 
limits  of  a  speries  are  prodncible  by  inherited  effects  of  experiences, 
with  the  theory  that  the  genesis  of  all  mental  lacnttiea,  down 
to  forms  of  tbonght,  hare  been  tbns  produced.  Ue  alleges  pre- 
vioos  cnrrency  of  tlie  "  general  doctrine."  It  seems  to  tee  that 
his  ide»s  of  gmtml  and  tpteial  are  no  leas  remarksblo  than  hu  idea 
of  identity.  The  proportion  that  snch  changes  of  dog-nalnre  aa 
m  pointer'!  babita  show,  arise  by  iuberiled  mental  modifiMtiontt. 
would  commonly  be  thought  a  special  proposition ;  while  the 
proposition  tliat  by  inherited  modifications  there  has  be«n  an  evoU 
utiou  of  Mind  in  all  its  modes,  from  reSex  action  op  to  nbslmii 
reason  and  moral  sentiment,  wonld  commonly  be  thought  a  general 
proposition.  But  I>r.  Catpeuter  thinks  the  contrary.  Doubtless, 
in  pnrsnance  of  the  Bnine  view,  he  regards  the  doctrine  that  pigeona 
and  other  domestic  nniinals  may  have  their  strnctores  modified  bj 
selection,  as  a  "  general "  one ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Ur.  Pnrwl  "* 
that  all  strnctnres  of  all  animalx  are  caused  by  natural  aeleotii 
a»  a  spueial  one.  For  the  two  cbsck  are  perfectly  aimilar.  Betin. 
the  idea  that  alructnral  ehangea  ure  prodncible  within  tlio  iimitft' 
a  species  by  aelection,  and  the  idea  that  alt  organization  is  tbna 
producible,  there  is  a  relation  exactly  parallel  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  idea  that  the  instmcte  of  a  speciea  may  be  changed  by 
inherited  effects  of  experiences,  and  the  ides  that  all  mental  or- 
ganization is  producible  by  the  inherited  effects  of  esperiencaa. 

Ucnce,  we  may  expect  that  when  next  I)r.  Carpenter  refers  lo 
the  hjpotheeis  of  "natural  selection,"  he  will  point  out  that  It  hod 
been  distinctly  foreshadowed  by  Bir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Youatt,  and 
others;  and  after  qnoting  paatLages  from  their  writings,  will  remarli 
that  he  does  so  "  merely  to  show  that  Ihe  general  iloctnne  "  "  is  muclt 
ohicr  than  "  Ut.  Darwin. 
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Zo5l0|^cal  Secretary  of  the  LlnnsBan  Society,  eta  ISmo.  doth,  |1.70u 

**My  ol^eet  in  the  work  as  a  whole  is  twofold :  First,  I  haye  thought  It  de- 
ilrsble  that  there  should  be  something  resembling  a  text-book  of  the  (acts  of  Com- 
paiatlve  Psychology,  to  which  men  of  science,  and  also  metaphysleiaas,  may  turn 
whenerer  tney  hare  oocsston  to  acquaint  themselyes  with  the  particular  leyel  of 
tntelllge&ce  to  which  this  or  that  species  of  animal  attains.  My  second  snd  much 
more  important  object  is  that  of  considering  the  fhcts  of  animal  intelligence  in 
their  relation  to  the  theory  of  descent."— /'irom  ttu  Fr^am. 

^Unless  we  are  greatly  mistskeo,  Mr.  Romanes's  work  win  take  Its  place  ss 
one  of  the  most  attractive  volames  of  the  '  International  Scientific  Series.^  Some 
persons  may,  indeed,  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  too  sttractiTe,  that  it  feeds  the 
Dopnlar  taste  for  the  carious  snd  marveions  without  supplying  any  commensurate 
aiach|>llne  in  exact  scientific  reflection:  but  the  author  has,  we  think,  fhlly  Justi- 
ied  nimself  in  his  modest  preface.  Tlie  resolt  is  the  appearance  of  a  collection 
of  fkcts  which  will  be  a  real  boon  to  the  stodent  of  Oompamtive  Psychok^j,  for 
this  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  systematically  well-assured  obsenrations  on  the 
mental  lifo  of  animals."— Siofunlay  B^vUw, 

**The  author  believes  himself,  not  without  ample  cause,  to  have  completely 
bridged  the  supposed  gap  between  instinct  and  reason  by  the  authentic  proo/s 
hers  marshaled  of  remarlcable  iotelllgflnco  in  some  of  the  nigher  animals.  It  is 
the  seemingly  conclusive  evidence  of  reasoning  powers  furnished  by  the  adapta- 
tkm  of  means  to  ends  In  cases  which  can  not  be  explained  on  the  theory  or  in- 
herited apUtnde  or  hablL''— iV^sw  York  Sun, 

TELE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICS.  By  Sheldon  Amos,  H.  A.,  anthor 
of  **The  Science  of  Law,''  etc     12mo.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

"To  the  political  etadeot  and  the  practical  statesman  It  ought  to  be  of  great 
▼ahie."— iV«s  York  Herald. 

**  The  author  traces  the  sublect  fh>m  Plato  and  Aristotle  In  Greece,  and  Oteero 
to  Rome,  to  the  modem  schools  in  the  English  field,  not  sll^^ting  the  teacbimni 
of  the  American  Revolution  or  the  lessons  of  the  French  Revolution  of  ITW. 
PormK  of  government,  political  terms,  the  relation  of  law,  written  and  unwritten, 
to  the  subject,  a  codification  from  Jo^tinian  to  Napoleon  in  Prance  and  Field  in 
America,  are  treated  as  psrts  of  the  subject  In  hand.  Necessarily  the  suMects  of 
executive  and  legislative  authority,  police,  liquor,  and  land  laws  are  considered, 
and  the  question  ever  growing  in  importance  In  all  countries,  the  relations  of  cor 
poratlous  to  the  sute.**— JVnv  York  Obtemr, 
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